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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  MAHOGANY  BEDROOM  BY  BAKER. 
in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  Century,  English  cabinetmaker  Thomas  l  hippen- 
dale  shaped  fine  mahogany  solids  and  veneers  into  classical  forms.  I  his 
four  poster  bed  with  intricately  carved  posts  in  classic  leaf  ornamentation, 
is  typical.  I  he  delicate  frieze  on  the  top  of  the  chest  and  the  serpentine  shape  are 
distinctive  design  elements.  I  he  ski/led  hands  of  Bakers  .  American  craftsmen  fulfills 
the  promise  of  permanent  value  in  this  Baker  English  Bedroom  Collection. 


Baker's  18th  Century  English  Bedroom  Collection  is  available  through  many  fine 
furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  you  may 
send  $5.00  for  Baker's  18th  Century  English  Bedroom  brochure.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  SO  3,   1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  4 1>  S  0  S .  Showrooms  in: 
\tlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
os  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
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Celebrating  our  75th  Anniversary 


A  fine  George  II  carved  and  giltwood  console  table  with  marble  top.  Circa  1745. 


STAIR  &  CO.,  942  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10021  •  (212)  317-4400 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  517-4400 

LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  VV1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 
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ROLEX 

CROWN  COLLECTION 


A  blazing  array  of  hand  set  precious  stones.  Exquisite  instruments  of  radiant  beauty  and 

classic  elegance  complemented  by  functional  integrity.  This  is  the  Rolex  Crown 

Collection.  Timepieces  of  luminous  luxury  in  a  diversity  of  styles  for  men  and  women. 

Each  fulfilling  the  uncompromising  Rolex  pledge  of  matchless  quality  and  durable 

hand-crafted  precision.  Each  a  time-enduring  masterpiece  unto  itself. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


Rolex  Watch  U.S.A.,  Inc..  Rolex  Building.  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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cover  Photograph,  in  Deauville, 
France,  hy  Dominique  Issermann 

27  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  A  review  of 
Paris's  Musee  d'Orsay;  a  preview  of  Santa 
Fe's  new  museum;  Los  Angeles's  perform- 
ing-arts festival;  a  great  Honduran  cigar 

48  AUCTIONS    The  pace  picks  up  again 

58  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Behind  John 
Adams's  opera  Nixun  in  China 

79  SIX  NEW  MASTERS  They  have  made 
stodgy  old  London  the  painting  capital  of 
the  world,  hy  Michael  Peppiatt 

86  NOBODY'S  DAMNED  BUSINESS  Ameri- 
ca's first  great  golf  course  is  for  members 
only,  by  Michael  Bamberger 


92  HEARTBREAK  IN  HOLLYWOOD  Why 
would  anyone  ever  want  to  rewrite  a  two- 
time  Oscar  winner's  scripts?,  by  Leonard 
Sellers 

98  TURNING  HERMES  AROUND  On  its 
150th  anniversary,  Hermes  looks  as  ele- 
gant as  ever — but  younger,  too,  and  more 
fashionable,  by  Marian  McEvoy 

106  THE  MAN  WHO  LOVES  CARS  Jim 
Leake  is  the  very  model  of  a  modern  major 
collector,  byJ.-C.  Suares 

112A  TOUCH  OF  KITSCH  Porcelain  at  its 
most  playful 

114  THE  ART  OF  LIVING  A  visit  to  Mies 
van  der  Rohe's  early  masterwork  the 
Tugendhat  house,  by  Julie  V.  Iovine 


1  20  THE  EMPEROR'S  OLD  CLOTHES  An- 
tique Chinese  textiles  .ire  beautiful  (and 
beautifully  made);  now  their  prices  have 
started  to  soar,  by  John  Cuadrado 

126  DYNASTY  In  Holland,  the  name 
Fagel  now  means  seven  distinct,  fine  res- 
taurants, by  George  Lang 

1  32  PARADISE  PRESERVED  Travels  from 
cloud  forest  to  rain  forest  in  Costa  Rica,  hy 
Dena  Kaye 

140  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Architects'  draw- 
ings are  still  undervalued 

150  WINE    Appreciating  Gigondas 

1  56  UP  &  COMING  Twin  artists;  a  batik 
designer;  a  Butoh  troupe 


CONNOISSEUR  (ISSN  0010-6675)  (US  PS  565-520)  is  published  monthly  by  The  Hearst  G)rporaci<in,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10019,  I     -    \    Fran!    \    Bennack,  Jr.,  President,  H.irv.  y  L.  I  ipton, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary.  Hearst  Magazines  hi  vision;  Gilbert  C.  Maurer,  President;  K   Robert  Brink,  Executive  Vice-President;  t  ieonie  J.  t  ireen.  Executive  Vice-President;  Mark  F   Miller,  Executive  President, 

General  Manager;  Raymond  |.  Petersen,  Executive  Vice-President;  Thomas  I   Hughes,  Vise- President  ex  Resident  <  Controller;  David  A  Mc(  ann,  Viet  -President  for  Connoisseur  Connoisseur  Fradem.irk  i       ten   I  in  I 

Patent  Office  c  1987  hy  The  Hearst  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Editorial  and  advertising  offices  Hears!  Magazines,  224  W    57th  St  ,  New  York.  N  Y    10019,  and  National  Magazine  I  <ai       united,  National 

Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  W1V2BP.  Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York,  and  at  additional  mailing  offices  Subscription  prices  U.S.  A   and  Possessions,  $19.95        ,ne  yeai  Canada, 
$41  95  tor  one  year.  Great  Britain,  125  for  one  year.  Address  all  subscription  inquiries  to  Joan  Harris,  I  ustomet  Service  Department,  (  ONNOISSI  I   R,  P.O    Box  10182,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  SO  '50  oi  sail  roll  free 
1-800-888-7676.  Iowa  residents,  call  1-800-532-1272.  Not  responsibleforreturnofunsolicitedrnanuscnpts,  photographs,  art  Printed  in  U  S  A    1 987  hy  The  Hearst!  orporation  All  rights  reservi  !       stmaster,  please  send 
change  of  address  to  CONNOISSEUR,  P.O.  Box  10182,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 
PICTURE  SOURCES  on  page  148. 
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DESIGNS  e  ELIZABETH  GAGE 


Special  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Gage  jewels  will  be  shown  at 
the  Carlyle  Hotel,  New  York,  October  6-10 

20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON  Wl 
01-499  2879 


GROSV€NOR 

CANADA 

International  Fall/Winter  1987/88  Fur  Collection 
presented  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  by 

ROBERTS  FURS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cognac  New  Zealand  opossum  coat 
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Why  quibble  over  raising  the  national  speed  limit  10  or  15  mph?  j 
When,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  driving,  the  new  BMW  M6  provides  every  ratio 
nale  for  abolishing  it  completely.  I 

It  is  an  argument  as  meticulously  crafted  as  it  is  compelling. 

At  the  heart  of  the  M6  is  the  3.5-liter;  six-cylinder;  24-valve  engine 
that  powered  BMW's  Ml  race  car  Resulting  in  a  256-horsepower  coupe 
that  not  only  manages  0  to  60  mph  in  a  scant  6.8  seconds,  but  "makes 
the  magic  150  mph  in  remarkably  short  order;  and  sits  there  with  rock- 
like stability"  (Motor  Week)* 

Such  virtuosity  of  course,  is  not  merely  restricted  to  traveling  at 
nearly  three  miles  a  minute. The  M6  performs  no  less  convincingly  at  law 
abiding  levels  "with  sabre-edge  throttle  response  and  a  complete 
lack  of  temperament  in  traffic"  (Motor  Magazine). 

Its  performance  is  made  all  the  more  responsive  bw 

*  BMW  does  not  endorse  exceeding  posted  speed  limits  ©  1987  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered 


patented,  fully  independent  suspension,  newly  engineered  with 
sssure  shock  absorbers  and  progressive- rate  rear  springs  for  yet 
;reased  roadholding  agility. 

And  all  the  more  responsible  by  a  computerized  AB$  braking 
7i  whose  electronic  sensors  pump  the  brakes  up  to  five  times  faster 
an  even  the  most  seasoned  race  driver,  helping  to  prevent  wheel  seizu, 
d  bring  the  M6  to  a  safe,  non-skidding  halt  without  loss  of  steering, 
en  on  wet  or  icy  roads. 

Further  contributing  to  the  BMW  M6s  performance,  while  equally 
hancing  its  classic  coupe  styling,  are  BBS-style  alloy  wheels,  wider  high- 
rformance  tires,  and  a  discreet  yet  fully  functional  front  air  dam  and 
ir-deck  spoiler 

As  you  would  expect,  an  automobile  of  such  rare  qualities  is  avail- 
le  in  equally  rare  quantities.  A  limited  number,  however,  await  your  dis- 
\/ery  at  your  nearest  authorized  BMW  dealer  Where  you  are  invited 
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rently  permitted  by  law,  at  your     / 
earliest  convenience.  V 

V  THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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When  you  first  handle  a  Patek  Philippe  you  become 
aware  that  this  is  a  watch  of  rare  perfection. 
We  know  the  feeling  well.  We  experience  a  sense  of 
pride  every  time  a  Patek  Philippe  leaves  the  hands  of 
our  craftsmen.  For  us  it  lasts  a  moment  —  for  you, 
a  lifetime. 

We  made  this  watch  for 
you  —  to  be  part  of  your 
life  —  because  this  is  the 
way  we've  always  made 
watches. 

And  if  we  may  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  five  genera- 
tions of  experience,  it  will 
be  this:  a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time,  it  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 
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Ellipse  model--  are  available 
in  a  \ . 
styles  and  movements 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  a  presentation  of  the  new  Patek  Philippe  timepieces  available  in  1987. 

please  send  $  3  -  or  for  a  brochure  of  current  styles  write  to 
Patek  Philippe.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  629  -  CO.  New  York,  N  Y  10020 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

TO  ORDER  CALL  800- 526-06-)1)    ©T&CO.  ll>87 
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Salvatore  Ferragamo,  the  "Shoemaker  of  Dreams", 
was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  innovative  designers 
in  the  history  of  shoes.  This  self-made  man  created 
shoes  for  the  world's  most  famous  feet. 
Today,  Ferragamo  continues  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder, 
capturing  both  classical  and  contemporary  style. 

Symbol  of  this  timeless  elegance, 
created  in  1978  with  its 

_£iui'hed  grosgrain  bow  and  golden  buckle. 
"d  patent  leather  versions 
le  new  colors  for  every  season. 


ft  WENUE  212  759-3822 
M    H  AVENUE  305  659-0602 


Every  woman  may  be  shod  like  a  princess/ 

/   Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Autobiography. 
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PHILLIPS  ANNOUNCE  TWO  NEW  RECORD  PRICES 
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Marie  Laurencin,  "Jeunes  Filks  aux  ]atx",  oil  on  canvas,  74  cm  x  134  cm. 
Sold  on  the  29  June  1987  for  £330,000 

Mane-Katz,  "Les  Musician",  oil  on  canvas  195  an  x  130  cm. 
Sold  on  the  19  June  1987  for  £132,000 


We  are  now  preparing  for  our  Autumn  sale  oi  Impressionist  &  Modern  Paintings 
The  closing  date  for  entries  in  this  sale  is  1  October  1987 

Enquiries:  Joachim  Pissarro  in  London,  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602 
or  Frank  Giraud  in  New  York,  tel:  New  York  570  4830 


Phillips  London,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  0AS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 
Phillips  New  York  40o  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021,  U.S. A  Tel:  010  1  212  570  4830 

LONDON  •   PARIS      NEW  YORK      GENEVA      BRUSSELS 
Ninetet  Kingdom.  I  f  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 
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KRIZIA  U.S.A.  INC.  767  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10153  (212)  593-4610 
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T4KE  OFF  WITH  HERMESffESR\CEr 

Hermes  presents  "Espace"  a  luggage         supple  and  rigid  forms."'Espace"is  leather 
collection  created  through  the  union  lined,  trimmed  with  polished  brass  and 

of  calf  and  carbon  fiber.  ~       ■M&-1         topped  with  the  Hermes  saddle- 

Exceedingh  durable,  in  both        jQEfi    J  1         stiched  handles. 


HERMES 

PARIS 

\\ailable  exclusively  at    Hermes  Stores: 
New  V>rk,  11  r "ast  iTth  Street.  Palm  Beach,  ft  orth  \\enue   Dallas.  Highland  Park  Village.  Beverly  Hills.  Rodeo  Drive. 
go.  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  Bonuit  Teller.  San  Franciseo.  the  Hermes  Boutique  at  l.Magnin.  I  nion  Square.  (Opening  this  Fall).  Hermes  at  One  t  nion  Square. 

Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hermes: 
Hazelton  I  ane-   Philadelphia.  Nan  Puskin.  Baltimore.  Nan  Dusk  in   New  ^  ork.  Barne\~.  Manhasset.  \meric  ana  Mall.  Denver.  Prinlemps.  San  Antonio.  Frost  Bros. 

I  isit  the  Htrme-  Boutique  closest  to  you  or  call  l-8(H>-441-4488.  ext.  204. 
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Oruppo  Or  1  -  Or  1  Usa  corp. 
New  York. 
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Saint  Louis  Crystal. 

At  fine  castles  everywhere 

for  over  200  years. 
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"CALIFORNIA  VASE" 


SAINT  LOUIS 


CRISTALLIERDEPUIS.1767 
-  FRANCE- 


CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  in  [901,  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  I      " 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  bv  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 

Editor-in-Chief 

Thomas  H> 
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SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICE:  CONNOISSEUR  maganne  will,  upon  receipt 
from  its  reader  ot  a  complere  new  or  renewal  suhscripnon  order,  underrate 
fulfillment  of  that  order  so  as  to  provide  the  first  -copy  delivery  within  6  to  1 2 
weeks  ll  tor  some  reason  this  cannot  he  done,  vou  will  he  promptly  nonfied  of 
the  issue  date  that  will  begin  vour  subscription,  with  a  request  tot  any  furrher 
instruct  ions  vou  may  have  concerning  your  order  Please  address  all  such  orders 
CONNOISSEUR.  P.O.  Box  10173.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350.  Should 
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all  toll  free  1.800-888-7676.  To 
ailing  label  when  wnring  ro  u 
s  musr  he  received  at  least  8  w< 


you  have  any  problems  with  your  suhscriprir 
tomet  Service.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350.  or 
assure  quickest  service,  please  enclose  vour  r 
renewing  | our  subscnption   Renewal  or* 

■  Dilation  to  assure  connnued  service 
rot  subscription  orders  and  inquines  from  USA  or  Canada,  please  send  ro 
-^EUR.  P.O  Box  10173,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350.  From  Great 
Britain  and  other  European  counmes.  please  send  ro  CONNOISSEUR, 
National  Magazine  Company  Limited.  England,  National  Magazine  House  " 
Broadwick  Street,  London  WI V  2BP 


For  a  brochure  write  Saint  Louis  Crystal,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
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DIDIER  AARON  &  CIE 

118,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.42.47.34 
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AVELINE  &  CIE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)42.66.60.29 


MICHEL  MEYER 

24.  av.  Matignon-  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.62.95 


PERRIN 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  T  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.60.27.20 
98.  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.01.38 


MAURICE  SEGOURA 

20,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.11.03 


BERNARD  STEINITZ 

4.  rue  Drouot  -  Paris  9e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.46.98.98 
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Association  of  six  famous  antique  dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in  French  17th  and 
18th  century  Furniture.  Works  of  Art  and  Old  Master  Paintings.  Their  skilled  know- 
ledge and  professional  reputation  offer  collectors  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY  and 
AUTHENTICITY. 


The  Sale  of  the  Contents  of 

Tyninghame,  East  Lothian,  Scotland 

to  be  sold  on  the  premises 

by  order  of  The  Earl  of  Haddington  and 

the  Trustees  of  the  Mellerstain  Trust 

Auction  in  Scotland:  Monday,  September  28  through  Wednesday,  September  30. 

Exhibition  opens:  Friday,  September  25. 

This  sale  features  important  Continental  and  English  Furniture,  Brussels  Gothic 

Tapestries,  European  and  Oriental  Ceramics,  English  and  Scottish  Silver  and 

British  Paintings  including  a  fine  group  of  early  portraits  and  works  by  Lely,  Ramsay, 

Reynolds,  Lawrence  and  other  artists. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  To  order  with  credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York, 

call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  In  London,  George  Hughes-Hartman  or  Charles  Walford  (general), 

David  Moore-Gwyn  (paintings),  44  (1)  493-8080.  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 

London  W1A  2AA.  In  New  York,  Elena  Lord,  (212)  606-7400.  Sotheby's,  1334  York 

Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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MY  EYE 
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Pompiers  and 
Circumstance 

The  grand  design  at  the  Musee  d'Oi 
say,  Paris's  new  museum  of  nine 
teenth-century  art,  is  splendid.  By 
that  1  mean  the  bringing  together  in 
one  place  of  the  diverse  styles  of  that 
fecund  artistic  epoch.  You  start  off  with 
the  powerful  painting  In  *.  >usta\  e  i  iourbet 
VheStudio,  which  he  called  the  seven  yeai 
allegory  of  his  life,  and  you  end  with  the 
promise  ot  cubism  glimmering  in  the  late 
works  of  Paul  <.  c:anne.  It  was  a  wonderful 
idea  to  convoke  the  pompiers,  or  academi- 
cians, and  the  Impressionists.  Now,  final- 
ly ,  you  can  see  the  rich  impact  ot  the  entire 
century,  the  visionary  and  the  reaction- 
ary, the  universal  and  the  picayune.  It's 
highly  entertaining  to  look  at  Manet  and 
Monet  in  the  company  of  a  pompier  like 
Thomas  Couture,  with  his  saccharine, 
decadent  Romans.  The  surprising  juxta- 
position makes  the  early  Impressionists 
appear  tar  less  revolutionary.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  bright  new  visual  energy  blasts 
the  polite  and  carefully  licked  "official" 
paintings  out  ot  the  historical  ballpark. 

What  is  also  wonderful  about  the  Musee 
d'Orsay  is  the  presence,  along  with  the 
paintings  and  excellent  sculpture,  of  the 
decorative  arts — furniture,  glass,  objets 
d'art,  and  some  positively  Freudian  jewel- 
ry. How  grateful  we  are  not  to  have  to 
traipse  off  to  another  museum  or  isolated 
gallery  to  encounter  top-notch  pieces  of 
the  so-called  minor  arts.  Whoever 
dreamed  up  the  general  program  for  a 
museum  devoted  to  the  cornucopia  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  a  rehabilitated  old 
railroad  station,  the  grand  symbol  of  the 
period's  belief  in  boundless  progress, 
should  be  given  a  fanfare. 

But  allow  a  few  doubts  about  how  the 
wonderful  scheme  has  been  executed.  I 
wonder  who  was  responsible  for  getting 
the  Italian  architect  Gae  Aulenti,  a  gifted 
furniture  designer  and  interior  architect, 
to  carry  out  the  massive  project.  Her  ef- 


M  Pll  MB1R  P>S7 


forts  have  produced  one  of  the  most  pa 
theti<  disasters  in  the  history  of  museums. 
I  lei  design  isn't  postmodern;  it's  tyranni- 
cal. Every  niggling  element  in  (his  busy 
mess  seems  dedu  ated  to  impinging  on  the 
art — from  the  silly  and  ubiquitous  trellis 
motif,  to  the  bullet  holes  in  the  walls  for 
hanging  pictures,  to  the  ugh  rods  the 
paintings  hang  on,  to  the  bulky  vitrines,  to 
the  forest  black,  tin  columns  arrayed  in 
front  of  the  divine  I  laagums  like  staunch 
enemies  of  ^h\\  sight  lines.  1  he  lighting  is 
a  disgrac  e,  ranging  from  hleachy  to  subter- 
ranean murk.  Many  of  the  finest  Impres- 
sionists are  placed  against  .1  background  so 
white  that  it  literally  makes  you  squint. 

ON  1  mrse,  a  tew  things  work.  The  wick- 
er chairs  are  endearing,  and  the  cushioned 
benches  numerous  and  comfortable  for  a 
museum.  The  entrance,  with  its  rationally 
placed  ticker  booths,  is  hyper-efficient. 
But  that's  about  it,  at  least  for  me. 

The  Grand  Gallery,  where  you  can  get 
something  of  the  feeling  of  the  Gare  d'Or- 
say, has  been  invaded  by  Aulenti's  unin- 
tentionally amusing  /aux-Egyptian,  mas- 
taba-like  gallery  dividers.  They'd  be  great 


for  the  last  a<  t  of  a  <  ontempi  >rai .    \ida  in 
some  provin<  tal  opera  house.  "I  he  princi 

pal  vista  climaxes  with  a  pair  of  stone  tow 
cis  straight  out  of  those  Gog  and  Magog 

mo\  ies  of  the  titties,  the  ones  where  Sam 
son  eventually  brings  down  the  house. 
(Samson,  you're  badly  needed  here.)  The 
placing  of  some  of  the  paintings  in  this 
mam  gallery  is  bewildering.  Manet's 
Olympia  is  relegated  to  a  back  room.  Mo- 
net's grand  Le  Jardin  hangs — I  swear — on 
the  side  wall  ot  a  short  flight  of  stairs  lead 
ing  to  God  knows  where.  Degas's  Bellelli 
Family  is  set  on  an  easel  behind  an  open 
portal,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  Truncated  "de- 
signer" columns.  Hectic  and  senseless. 

Don't  let  me  dissuade  you  from  going  to 
the  Musee  d'Orsay.  In  fact,  you've  got  to 
go.  Those  magnificent  paintings  formerly 
at  the  Jeu  de  Paume  are  all  there — along 
with  hundreds  that  have  rarely  been  ex- 
hibited before,  plus  superb  sculpture  and 
decorative  arts.  But  bring  your  wading 
boots  and  plenty  of  patience,  for  this  post- 
modern mishmash  is  a  self-advertising  ef- 
fluvium that  threatens  to  drown  the  art  it 
was  meant  to  serve.  □ 


Great  Rodins — the  Gales  of  Hell,  Ugolino  and  His  Sons,  and  Balzac — but  is  this  a  museum? 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  190  CLASS: 

NO  MATTER  HOW  HARD  YOU  DRIVE,  YOU  NEVER 

LEAVE  CIVILIZATION  BEHIND. 


trj&jfQ 


You  did  not  expect  ii  to  be  1 1 1 i  —  way,  pounding 
over  a  remote  hack  road  peppered  with  unex- 
pected   dips    and    turns    and 

unvisited    l>\    the   county 

#-*      "to 
road  crew   for  the  better  L^ 

pari  ol  a  decade. 

Y>u  should  feel  tentative 
instead,  you  feel  elated.  The  190  Class  sedan 
executes  its  moves  with  calm  exactitude,  as 
if  it  were  an  athlete  who  had  trained  main 
years  for  precisel)  this  event.  And  in  fact, 
Mercedes-Benz  engineers  had  just  such  a  road 
in  mind  as  the)  limed  their  ingenious  multi- 
link  independent  rear  suspension  concept. 
over  five  arduous  years,  on  the  special  test 
vehicle  depicted  above.  Their  aim  —  to 
blend  the  handling  suretv  of  a  Formula 
One  racing  car  with  the  riding  comfort  of  a 
Mercedes-Benz.  You  marvel  that  the  drama 
visible  through  the  windshield  has  so  little 
apparent  effect  on  the  car.  You  How  through 
curves.  Bumps  lose  their  sting.  Civilization 
is  preserved. 

All  the  while  the  cabin  remains  un- 
cannily quiet,  engine  noise  only  a  muted  hum 
from  behind  a  double  firewall.  The  telltale 
sounds  of  a  car  being  punished  arc  not  in 
evidence— no  squeaks,  rattles  or  groans,  body 


and  chassis  held  in  rigid  unit)  b)  l.OOO-plus 
individual  welds  and  sine\\>  ol  high-strength. 
low-allo)  steel.  Endowed  with 
such  a  constitution,  the 
*  ^J  ^^  .  190  Class  sedan  can  run 
tt'lf  a  gauntlet  like  this  and 
barely  seem  challenged. 
Even  the  atmosphere  in  the  cabin  is 
civilized,  the  climate  kept  cool  and  fresh  by 
microprocessor  control.  Yourseat  is  socomfort- 
abl)  supportive,  so  subtly  contoured  to  your 
bod)  that  you  no  longer  consciously  think 
about  it.  As  you  brake  and  downshift  and  steer 
through  turns,  every  move  comes  so  easily  and 
naturally  that  yon  almost  sense  a  cooperative 
intelligence  working  with  von— an  impression 
the  engineers  have  cultivated  through  re- 
lentless attention  to  ergonomic  details. 

The  stop  sign  ahead  signals  that  you 
are  coming  up  on  the  smooth,  predictable  main 
highway.  In  another  car,  you  might  feel  re- 
lieved. But  now  you  feel  a  little  downhearted. 
Until  you  remember  that  later  todav,  vou  will 
come  this  way  again. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the     orld 


1987  Mercedes-Benz  of  N.A  .  In.   .  Monlvale.  N  I 
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Only  scraps  survived  of  Nijinsky's  1913  Rite  of  Spring  (for  example,  this  photo,  one  of  three  extant).  Will  the  Joffrey' s  version  be  anything  like  the  original? 


Scandal  Ballet 

Dance  history  might  be  labeled  a  roll  call 
of  the  dead:  ballets  created,  celebrated, 
and  then  lost  because  they  were  not 
recorded.  Of  recent  casualties,  perhaps  the 
greatest — the  Atlantis  of  modern  ballet — 
is  Nijinsky's  Rite  of  Spring.  Now  this  fabled 
work  is  resurfacing,  in  a  Joffrey  Ballet  re- 
construction this  month. 

Those  who  revere  Stravinsky's  Rite  of 
Spring  may  not  realize  that  it  was  written  as 
a  score  for  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes;  that 
the  ballet  was  created  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky, 
at  the  time  probably  the  most  renowned 
dancer  in  the  world  and  fast  becoming 
known  as  ballet's  first  modernist  choreog- 
rapher; or  that  the  scandal  attendant  on 
his  famous  premiere  was  due  as  much  to 
Nijinsky's  rape  of  Beauty  as  to  Stravinsky's 
— for  whatever  the  jagged  violence  of  the 
score,  Nijinsky  did  it  one  better,  filling  his 
stage  with  prehistoric  steppe  dwellers  who, 
by  way  of  welcoming  spring,  thundered 
across  the  stage  until,  at  the  climax,  the 
Chosen  Maiden,  elected  by  the  tribe, 
danced  herself  to  death  in  a  hurling,  con- 
vulsive solo,  spilling  her  life  in  order  to 


renew  the  life  ot  the  earth. 

Confronted  with  these  barbarities,  the 
Parisian  first-night  audience  noted.  Peo- 
ple hissed,  shouted  and  struck  one  another 
with  umbrellas,  and  had  to  be  dragged  off 
by  police.  Nijinsky  was  appalled;  but  with 
the  scandal,  his  ballet  instantly  became 
the  talk  ot  the  continent. 

It  disappeared  almost  as  fast.  Three 
months  after  the  premiere,  Nijinsky  mar- 
ried a  Ballets  Russes  groupie,  Romola  de 
Pulszky,  and  the  enraged  Diaghilev  tired 
him  from  the  company  ( they  had  been  lov- 
ers). Once  Nijinsky  was  dropped,  so  was 
his  Rite.  After  just  nine  performances,  it 
was  laid  aside — in  othet  words,  lost. 

Until  eight  years  ago,  that  is — when 
Millicent  Hodson,  an  American  dance 
historian,  began  working  to  piece  the  cho- 
reography back  together:  from  notated 
music  scores,  drawings,  reviews,  memoirs, 
and  interviews  with  surviving  witnesses. 
(One  was  the  daughter  of  the  company 
doctor.  At  age  thirteen,  she  watched  as 
her  father  treated  the  dancers  for  physical 
and  emotional  damage  after  the  pre- 
miere.) 

Hodson  now  teels  she  has  enough  to 


remount  the  ballet,  and  so  does  Robert  Jof- 
frey, head  of  the  Joffrey  Ballet.  In  the 
meantime,  Nicholas  Roerich's  original 
sets  and  costumes  are  being  reconstructed 
by  the  Roerich  specialist  Kenneth  Archer. 
And  so,  this  fall,  during  the  Joffrey's  com- 
ing seasons  in  Los  Angeles  (September 
30-October  18)  and  New  York  (October 
27— November  22),  Nijinsky's  ur-Slavs 
will  renew  the  earth  again. 

When  they  do,  dance  audiences  will 
have  a  chance  to  judge  for  themselves  just 
how  good  a  ballet  the  Rite  was  ( its  succes  de 
scandale  notwithstanding).  Is  it  possible 
that,  aside  from  its  shock  value,  the  ballet 
was  no  big  deal?  Possible,  but  not  likely. 
To  begin  with,  Nijinsky's  one  surviving 
ballet,  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,  made  the  year 
before  the  Rite,  is  an  utterly  thrilling  work; 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Second,  con- 
sider the  reviews  of  the  premiere.  The  Rite, 
wrote  Jacques  Riviere,  the  great  French 
literary  critic,  "changes  everything,  alters 
the  very  source  of  all  our  aesthetic  judg- 
ments. .  .  .Its  beauty  spills  over  into  ev- 
erything." 

But  how  close  is  Hodson's  reconstruc- 
tion to  Nijinsky's  original?  None  of  the 
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materials  she  used  comes  directly  from 
Nijinsky's  hands,  and  all  are  fragmentary. 
In  a  given  measure,  Hodson  may  know 
that  the  feet  are  stamping — but  with  the 
musical  beat  or  in  counterpoint.7  Wheth- 
er, in  filling  the  gaps,  Hodson  has  properly 
read  Nijinsky's  mind,  critics  will  debate. 
Come  fall,  Nijinsky's  Rite  will  again  be 
the  talk  of  the  town.  — Joan  Acocella 


Black  Mountain 
Elegy 

In  the  thirty  years  after  closing  its  doors, 
31ack  Mountain  College  has  survived  as  a 
remote  site  of  art-world  legend,  passed  on 
in  the  tales  of  alumni  and  initiates.  An 
exhibition  that  began  at  Bard  College's 
Blum  Art  Gallery,  is  now  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  and  moves  to 
the  Grey  Art  Gallery,  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity (October  25  to  December  25), 
along  with  its  catalogue,  finally  gets  the 
story  of  this  makeshift  backwoods  Utopia 
up  on  the  walls  and  down  on  paper. 

Founded  in  1933  in  the  hills  of  North 
Carolina  by  some  forward-thinking  Amer- 
ican pedagogues,  BMC  was  an  experiment 
in  radical  education.    Perhaps  its  most 


Ooh  La  La, 


A.  M.  Stern 


Robert  A.  M.  Stern,  the  Gloria  Vander- 
bilt  of  architects,  has  perfected  a  new 
genre:  signature  tract  houses.  His  latest 
project  is  Milwin  Farm,  a  development  of 
thirty-five  $1  million  to  $2.5  million 
"heirloom  houses"  to  be  built  on  three- 
quarter-acre  plots  carved  out  of  a  fifty-acre 


influential  faculty  member  was  Josef  Al- 
bers,  who  was  invited  by  the  founders  as 
the  reputation  of  his  Bauhaus-foundation 
courses  in  aesthetics  reached  the  United 
States.  The  artists  attracted  to  BMC  also 


Bucky  Fuller's  geodesic  dome  was  born  here. 

included  Buckminster  Fuller,  Willem  de 
Kooning,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Merce 
Cunningham,  and  Robert  Creeley  and 
constitute  a  select  who's  who  of  the  Amer- 

tormer  family  estate  in  West  Allenhurst, 
New  Jersey. 

While  Milwin  Farm  invokes  the  nostal- 
gic imagery  of  such  glamour  suburbs  as  the 
French  Village,  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, the  more  basic  idea  behind  it  is 
designer  labeling.  The  potential  buyer 
doesn't  even  meet  the  architect  but  simply 
chooses  among  six  prebaked  petit  chateau 
pastries  (inspired  by  "Normandy,"  Stern 
emphasizes).  "It's  just  a  different  level  ot 


ican  avant-garde  from  after  the  war  to  the 
sixties.  An  eyrie  of  modern  educational 
thinking,  BMC  also  served,  across  the 
range  of  the  arts,  as  a  catalyst  and  clearing- 
house for  experimentation. 

All  the  work  in  the  show  is  directly 
related  to  BMC,  much  of  it  having  been 
created  while  the  artists  were  in  residence. 
Albers  is  represented  by  a  wall  full  of  geo- 
metric studies  of  form  and  color.  A  striking 
Rauschenberg  monochrome  and  an  early 
Kenneth  Noland  are  interspersed  with 
textiles  bv  Anni  Albers,  pottery,  college 
publications,  and  photographs — includ- 
ing Hazel  Larsen  Archer's  remarkable 
studies  of  John  Cage,  de  Kooning,  and 
Cunningham. 

The  curator  Mary  Emma  Harris's  blow- 
by-blow,  figure-by-figure  account  oi  the 
school  (The  Arts  at  Black  Mountain  College; 
MIT  Press,  $30)  teems  with  anecdotes  of 
personality  clashes,  liaisons,  and  rivalries 
and  describes  a  whole  slew  ot  idealisms  and 
roll-up-your-sleeves  projects.  Harris's 
study  proves  what  might  have  been  dimly 
suspected  all  along,  that  BMC  was  a  mod- 
est triumph  of  unmanicured  creativity  and 
liberal  cultural  experimentation,  lost 
somewhere  in  space  and  time  between  the 
Bauhaus  and  New  York. — John  Wekhman 

involvement,"  Stern  argues.  "I  mean,  you 
can  make  a  Mercedes-Ben:  or  something 
less,  say,  an  Audi.  I'm  not  violating  any 
principles  at  Milwin  Farm.  People  know 
exactly  what  they're  getting." 

Do  they?  Not  if  they  swallow  lines  like 
this  one  from  the  Milwin  Farm  sales  bro- 
chure: "One  will  never  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  the  neighbor  building  a  house 
ot  dubious  esthetic  value."  Those  who  live 
in  crass  houses  .   .   .  — Julie  V.  lovine 
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Bright  Spot 


Comedy,  tragedy,  music,  and  dance  at  the  LA.  Festival:  from  left,  Spain's  El  Tricicle,  Canada's  La  La  La  Human  Steps,  and  Monnier-Duroure,  from  France. 


Wave  Festival  in  October;  see  our  review 
in  next  month's  Connoisseur) . 

Fit:patrick,  with  one  eye  aimed  at  the 
headlines,  has  also  made  the  festival  a 
staging  ground  for  topical  drama.  Bopruz 
(the  word  means  arrest)  is  a  play  by  Percy 
Mtwa,  one  of  South  Africa's  most  ac- 
claimed young  playw-rights  and  directors, 
that  turns  on  the  divided  loyalties  of  a 
black  policeman  enforcing  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  Sarcophagus,  by  the  Soviet 
playwright  Vladimir  Gubaryev,  is  the  first 
theatrical  evidence  ot  glasnost  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  play  is  a  view  of  the  Cher- 
nobyl disaster  that  calls  into  question  the 
wisdom  ot  deploying  nuclear  power. 

Acting  on  a  well-grounded  belief  that 
France  is  the  dance  center  ot  Europe,  it  not 
of  the  Western  world,  Fitzpatrick  has 
invited  several  French  groups  to  perform  at 
the  festival.  A  leading  light  of  French 
modern  ballet,  the  Compagnie  Maguy 
Marin,  presents  May  B,  based  on  writings 
by  Beckett,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  premiere  of 
Babel  Babel.  The  Lyon  Opera  Ballet  per- 
forms Cendnllon.  choreographed  by  the 
same,  prodigiously  talented  Maguy  Mann. 
A  dancing  duo  from  France,  Monnier- 
Duroure,  called  the  Fred  Astaire  and  Gin- 
ger Rogers  ot  the  twenty-first  century, 
are  also  on  the  program. 

The  rest  of  the  festival  lineup  has  every- 
thing from  electronic  opera  (Hungers, 
with  images  by  Ed  Emshwiller  and  music 
by  Morton  Subotnik)  to  Butoh  (Japan's 
Muteki-sha  Dance  Company,  featuring  a 
performance  of  a  woman  going  from  baby 
to  ghost)  and  live,  silent,  hilarious  Span- 
ish comedy  (El  Tricicle).  "We  have  delib- 
erately selected  programs  and  artists  that 
are  not  likely  to  be  presented  anywhere 
else,"  says  Fitzpatrick.  Keep  that  up,  and 
you  may  also  have  created  a  new  major 
American  cultural  institution. 

— Gretchen  Woelfle 


L.A.  Qets  Its 

Acre  Together       ~ 

Los  Angeles  is  the  other  place  this  fall 
(along  with  Brooklyn's  BAM)  to  catch  up 
on  some  of  the  most  experimental  and  out- 
rageous performing  art  in  the  world. 

The  Los  Angeles  Festival  (September 
3-27)  has  spun  off  from  the  1984  Olympic 
Games  Arts  Festival  to  become  a  regularly 
scheduled  (biennial)  event,  an  interna- 
tional dance,  theater,  music,  and  perform- 
ing-arts buffet  with  a  decided  nouvelle 
tendency.  Drawing  on  the  rich  slush  of 
funds  left  over  from  the  Olympic  Games, 
the  festival  director,  Robert  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  his  staff  have  brought  to  Los  Angeles 
some  very  unorthodox  performing  groups 
from  four  continents — thirty-one  acts  in 
all,  half  of  them  American  (a  majority  of 
those  L.A.  based).  Fitzpatrick's  sign-ups 
are  genuine  finds — consummately  tal- 
ented artists  and  yet  relatively  unknown  to 
the  American  public.  Some  certified  leg- 
ends will  be  involved  as  well:  John  Cage 
will  celebrate  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  at 
the  festival  with  a  series  of  concerts  of 
compositions  by  himself  and  many  of  his 
longtime  associates.  Ingmar  Bergman  will 
be  there  directing  Sweden's  Royal  Dra- 
matic Theatre  in  Strindberg's  Miss  Julie. 

Otherwise — and  especially  in  dance — 
the  Los  Angeles  Festival  promises  to  be 
three  weeks  ot  firsts,  including  seven  world 
and  nine  U.S.  premieres.  Foremost  among 
the  arrivals  is  The  Mahabarata.  Peter 
Brook's  dramatic  adaptation  of  the  ancient 
Indian  mythological  epic.  This  nine-hour 
play  has  just  toured  three  cities  in  Europe, 
to  dazzled  response — the  Sunday  Times  of 
London  called  it  "the  theatrical  event  of 
the  century" — and  is  now  on  the  A  neri- 
can  leg  of  a  world  tour  (it  will  be  traveling 
to  the  Brooklyn  Academy  ot  Music's  Next 


Honda's  making  "home  movies";  American  TV 
commercials  are  getting  more  and  more — unusual. 
Whaf  s  the  pitch? 

".  .  .  C'mon  and  take  a  little  walk  with 
me,  baby,  and  tell  me,  who  do  you  love, 
uho  do  you  love  ..."  To  the  throaty 
blues  thrum  of  the  1956  Bo  Diddley  song, 
the  hippest  home  movie  on  TV  pops  into 
gear.  Home  movie?  Sandwiched  between 
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1 855  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY. 


ESCADA 

BY        MARGARETHA        LEY 


ESCADA. 

Because  the  way  you  dress 

has  to  do  with  the  way  you  live. 

With  style. 

With  imagination. 

With  a  sense  of  elegance. 

The  way  Escada  imagines  clothes. 

For  little  lunches. 

Big  evenings. 

Serious  business. 

A  collection  of  collectibles 

by  Margaretha  Ley. 

Created  for  Escada  aficionados 

around  the  world. 

And  for  the  woman  who  knows 

exactly  how  to  live. 

ESCADA  (USA)  INC.  ■  1 466 Broadway  ■  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  ■  Phone:  (212)869-8424 
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VAL  SAINT  LAMBERT.* 

OUR  NAME  ISNT  AS  COMMON  AS  OTHERS. 

THEN  AGAIN,  NEITHER  IS  OUR  CRYSTAL. 


< 


val 
saint, 
lambert 

jh     The  finest  Belgian  cry 

/^^  E-xchmvely  distributed  bv  lou 


xystal  since  1826. 

ie*  Sham:  12 " Jupiter  vase. 


A  RARE  GLIMPSE  FROM 
DOWN  UNDER. 


The  Regent  is  Sydney's 
most  spectacular  hotel  from 
any  angle.  Whether  it  be 
service,  comfort  or  style. 
Or  its  own  vie\\>  of  the 
Opera  House  and  harbour. 


SYDNEY 
A  REGENT'INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


AUCKLAND  BANGKOK  BEVERLY  HILLS  CHICAGO  DUSSELDORF  Fill  HONGKONG  KUALA  LUMPUR   MELBOURNE  NEW  YORK  OKINAWA   SYDNB 

800-545-4000 
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slices  of  prime-time  Wonder  bread,  of 
course  it  must  be  ...  a  commercial.  But 
what  it  looks  like  is  another  story:  guy 
armed  with  a  super-8  camera  crosses  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  on  his  scooter,  arrives 
in  Frisco,  and  loiters  amidst  the  native 
youth.  The  sunglassed  boys  and  girls  mug 
for  the  impertinent  camera,  point,  smile, 
hip-hop  to  the  beat  box — and  do  a  good  bit 
of  scooter  riding  themselves  (for  as  the 
tail-end  product  shot  affirms,  this  is  indeed 
a  commercial,  for  Honda  scooters).  But 
look  at  that  jiggly  camera  work;  that  off- 
center  framing;  that  spotty,  scratchy  cellu- 
loid— why,  this  is  .  .  .  charmingly  point- 
less, this  scrap  of  "amateur"  cinematics! 
It's  also  briskly  edited,  exceptionally  en- 
tertaining, and  a  lot  of  other  things  a  com- 
mercial (or  the  usual  home  movie,  come  to 
think  of  it)  usually  isn't. 

Scooters  being  seasonal  (summer) 
goods,  if  you  didn't  catch  this  Honda  spot 
during  the  warm  months  you  might  not  see 
it  for  a  while,  it  ever  again.  But  it's  an 
advertising  idea  worth  noting — it  so  effec- 
tively plucks  some  string  in  you  ("home 
movies")  that  hasn't  yet  been  steeled 
against  commercial  exploitation.  Credit 
for  it  goes  to  the  agency  Honda  selected  for 
this  scooter  account,  Weiden  &.  Kennedy, 
of  Portland,  Oregon;  but  ultimate  credit  is 
due  to  a  corporate  marketing  strategy  that 
currently  favors  the  unusual,  eye-deglaz- 
ing  pitch.  Honda  is  hardly  alone  in  trying 
to  twinkle  cleverly  through  the  ever- 
thickening  ad  fog.  Scan  the  tube  for  such 
tidbits  as  the  Isuzu  car  commercial,  star- 
ring a  literally  incredible  salesman,  or  the 
regular  Bartles  &  Jaymes  dispatches  from 
the  wine-cooler  front.  After  fifteen  years 
of  bland  market-research-think  in  Ameri- 
can advertising — as  an  adman  recently  put 
it — "creativity  is  chic  again." 

So,  can  more  like  the  Honda  spot  be 
awaiting  us?  The  answer  is  probably — 
and  let's  hope  not.  Imagine  the  marketing 
veep  in  charge  of  moving  serious  volumes 
ot  lipstick  or  refrigerators  glossily  suggest- 
ing to  his  co-luncher  from  the  ad  agency, 
"Why  don't  we  try  some  of  that  super-8 
home-movie  look?  It  really  worked  for 
Honda."  Until  the  bad  clones  come, 
here's  two  cheers  for  a  bright  spot.  — R.  K. 


White  Elephant 

Watch  "America  by  Design"  only  if  you're 
into  marathon  postcard-gazing.  Certainly 
avoid  this  series  (the  first  of  five  weekly 
installments  airs  on  PBS  stations  Septem- 
ber 28)  if  you  hope  to  learn  anything  inter- 
esting about  its  advertised  theme,  the  his- 
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Some  people  long  f 
perfection.  Others  demand 
it.  It  is  for  these  people  that 
American  Standard  has 
created  design-matched 
bathroom  suites. 

Lavatory  bidet,  toilet  and 
bath  whirlpool  each  ele- 
ment of  each  suite  is  skillfully 
co-ordinated,  precisely  craftec 
and  elegantly  styled  to 
create  an  integrated 
design  statement. 

The  American  Standard 
suite.  Because  there's 
no  comparison,  there's 
no  compromise. 

For  our  Luxury  Products 
Brochures,  write  to  American 
Standard,  Department  C 
P.O.  Box  6820,  Piscata* 
N.J.  08855-6820. 

Or  call  1-800-821-7700 
(ext.  4023)  for  your  local 
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PURE   LUXURY 


The  American  Standard  Suite. 


Mil  11 M*  [Tt-1  L'liI'  1 1  iTXi  I 


To  see  the  Roma1"  Su.te  (shown  here)  visit  our  Showplaces:  Chicago  (111  Crossroads  of  Commerce,  Suite  100,  Rolling  Meodows) 
'344  Inwood  Rd.  V  Los  Anqeles  (116  N.  Robertson  Blvd. );  New  York  (40  W.  40lh  St. );  Pittsburgh  (lOQRoss  Si. ).  £-1987' 


TENNIS. 
AS  DEFINED 
BY  PIMM'S. 


FOOT  FAULTBE-Always 
preceded  by  Pimm's,  i.e., 
Pimm's  Foot  Faulter.  An 
unmistakably  good  serve. 

FIHST  SERVICE  Tbss  2  oz. 
Pimm's  over  ice.  Lob  in  a 
wedge  of  orange.  Follow 
through  with  club  soda. 

WIDE,  LONG,  DEEP. This 
describes  the  optimum 
container  from  which  to 
sip  a  Pimm's  Foot  Faulter. 
(See  GRAND  SLAM) 

SERVICE  LIHE.The  queue  at 
the  bar  for  Pimm's. 

LnfESMAH.The  bartender. 

LOVE. Isn't  it  obvious?  Your 
deepest,  innermost  feelings 
for  Pimm's. 

BACKHAND.  What  you  should 
give  the  next  person  who 
tries  to  take  away  your 
Pimm's  before  you're 
through. 

RACQUET.  What  you  should- 
make  if  your  host  runs  out 
of  Pimm's. 

GRAND  SLAM.  Those 
4  cups  every  Pimm's  lover 
should  own.  For  a  set  of 
unbreakable  Pimm's 
cups,  write  to:  Pimm's 
"Cups"  Offer,  P.O.  Box 
3399,  Young  America, 
MN  55394.  Send 
$1.50  check  or  money 
order  Void  where 
prohibited. 


THE  LIGHT 

REFRESHER 

FROM  ENGLAND. 

ONLY  WINNING 

TASTES  AS  GOOD. 

67  PROOF  IMPORTED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  U  S 
FOR  DISTILLERS  SOMERSET.  N  V  ,  N  Y  6  1983 
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tory  of  design  and  architecture  in  Ameri- 
ca. Primly  ushered  hy  the  architecture  his- 
torian Spiro  Kostof,  "America  hy  Design" 
is  a  suite  of  pretty  vistas,  segmented  into 
such  themes  as  "The  Workplace,"  "The 
Street,"  and  "The  Shape  of  the  Land"  and 
set  to  instrumental  and  narrative  Mu:ak. 
As  Kostot  dispenses  platitude  after  tire- 
some platitude,  the  sort  that  made  you 


dream  of  playing  hooky  when  you  first 
heard  them  in  social-studies  class,  it  re- 
mains unclear  what  is  more  irritating:  the 
condescending  simplemindedness  oi  his 
spiels  or  the  stunning  paucity,  the  near 
absence,  of  American  "design"  and  "ar- 
chitecture" in  this  show — not  to  mention 
fresh  ideas  about  them.  Kostof 's  ostensible 
mission  is  to  trace  the  deep  roots  of  Amer- 
ican design;  to  show  how  national  values 
and  aspirations  found  expression  in  the 
town  square,  the  state  capitol,  and  the 
one-family  house.  Worthwhile  a  goal  as 
that  may  seem  at  first  glance,  in  this  show 
it  becomes  a  pretext  for  reducing  history  to 
a  panegyric,  long  on  selt-congratulation 
and  short  on  insight.  In  this  PBS  potboil- 
er, even  such  broad  considerations  as  arch- 
itectural tradition,  technology,  style,  in- 
fluences, as  well  as  individual  designers — 
the  stuff  ot  three  hundred  years  of  Ameri- 
can material  history — almost  completely 
vanish  amid  such  bland,  noisome  vapors  as 
"often  romanticized  in  movies  and  legend, 
the  southern  plantation  was  tor  many  a 
beautiful  but  cruel  workplace."       — R.K. 

YeO  Facsimile      ~ 

A  gentle  shake  and  bit  ot  a  tug,  and  the 
official-blue  slipcase  yields  its  precious  vol- 
ume. Bound  in  cream-colored  vellum 
banded  by  strips  ot  red  goatskin,  printed 
on  handmade  oft-white  paper  in  dignified 
oversize  roman  type,  the  book  is  a  luxury 
facsimile  ot  that  venerable  but  notoriously 
underread  document  the  United  States 


Constitution.  This  is  the  "official"  ver- 
sion, published  tor  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration by  the  extraordinary  Arion  Press, 
in  San  Francisco,  in  association  with  the 
Library  of  Congress;  it  bears  a  brief  preface 
by  Bicentennial  Commission  Chairman 
Warren  E.  Burger  and  an  elucidating  in- 
troduction by  Librarian  of  Congress  Dan- 
iel J.  Boorstin.  If  ever  there  was  an  excep- 
tion to  our  allergv  to  facsimiles,  this  is  it. 

It  costs  $500.  Is  it  worth  the  money? 
Yes — if  only  because  Arion  Press,  headed 
by  the  master  printer  Andrew  Hoyem, 
puts  such  superlative  labor  and  materials 
into  its  productions. 

Investment  value  aside,  this  sober  mas- 
terpiece of  the  small-press  art  is  palpably- 
endowed — on  each  page,  each  hand-set 
letter,  each  careful  told  and  crease — with 
an  aura  of  exacting  standards  and  intelli- 
gent craft  that  are  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  text:  a  perfect  power-to- weight  ratio. 

Equally  important,  as  Boorstin  ex- 
plains, is  that  this  facsimile  is  a  "typo- 
graphic tribute,"  not  to  the  oldest  written 
but  to  the  oldest  printed  Constitution: 
Dunlap  and  Claypool,  printers  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  "regularly  sup- 
plied members  with  printed  versions  of  the 
Committee's  latest  revisions."  Only  for 
the  final  version  did  the  trainers  revert  to 
the  then  nearly  obsolete  practice  ot  having 
the  document  "engrossed,"  or  elegantly 
hand-written.  That  archaic  flourish  not- 
withstanding, this  printed  facsimile  is  thus 
an  especially  fitting  tribute  to  the  way 
words — certainly  these  words — were  pro- 
duced in  America  in  1787.  (Copies  of  the 
edition  of  500  may  be  ordered  from  Arion 
Press;  phone:  415-777-9651.) 


rE  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 
IN  ORDER  TO  FORM  A 
MORE  PERFECT  UNION,  ESTABLISH 
JUSTICE  INSURE  DOMESTIC  TRAN- 
QUILITY, PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COM- 
MON DEFENCE,  PROMOTE  THE 
GENERAL  WELFARE,  AND  SECURE 
THE  BLESSINGS  OF  LIBERTY  TO 
OURSELVES  AND  OUR  POSTERITY, 
DO  ORDAIN  AND  ESTABLISH  THIS 

CONSTITUTION  for 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Gilding  the  Preamble:  the  Arion  Press  version. 
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GEVALIA  * 


A  REGAL  BRIBE  TO  INDUCE  YOU  TO  TRY 
THE  COFFEE  EWORED  BY  KINGS. 


Here'sagift  to  introduce  you  tomagnificenl  Gevalia 
Kaffe:  an  imported  white  ceramic  Regal  Canister 
embossed  in  gold  with  the  Royal  Crest  of  Sweden.  An 
$18.00  value,  it's  yours  free  with  trial  membership  in 
the  Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Service. 

Much  as  you  will  enjoy  the  way  your  Regal  Canister 
preserves  coffee  freshness,  we  believe  what  you  will 
most  treasure  is  the  experience  of  drinking  Gevalia. 
It  all  started  134  years  ago  in  the  seaport  town  of 
Gavle,  Sweden,  when  Victor  Theodor 
Engwall  was  seized  by  an  obses- 
sion: to  produce  the  world's  most 
superb  cup  of  coffee.  Month  after 
month,  lie  experimented  with  the 
best  and  most  exotic  coffees  that 
came  into  port  until  at  last,  in 
1853,  he  produced  a  uniquely  per- 
fect cup  of  coffee.  They  say  that  one 
chilly  day,  King  Gustav  V  stopped 
in  Gavle  and  tasted  it.  So  enchanted 
was  he  that  from  then  on,  Gevalia  was  appointed 
coffee  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Court  of  Sweden. 

SWEDEN'S  MOST  BELOVED  COFFEE 

Today,  this  remarkable  coffee  is  still  made  there  by 
people  imbued  with  Engwall's  obsession  for  perfec- 
tion, and  Gevalia  has  become  Sweden's  most  popular, 
most  beloved  coffee. 

That's  quite  an  achievement  since  Swedes  feel 
as  passionately  about  coffee  as  the  French  do  fine 
wine.  They  appreciate  that  up  to  6  varieties  of 
highly  prized  Arabica  beans  from  coffee- 
growing  countries  like  Kenya,  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica  are  blended  and  balanced  with 
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infinite  care  in  order  to  create  the  high  flavor 
notes,  the  delicate  nuances  in  Gevalia. 

There's  yet  another  secret  to  Gevalia's  flavor:  its 
impeccable  freshness.  Even  the  finest  whole  beans 
rapidly  grow  stale  when  exposed  to  air  in  gourmet  shop 
bins.  Hut  Gevalia  is  roasted  in  small  quantities  and 

immediately  vacuum  sealed  in  golden  foil 
Vt  lb.  pouches  to  preserve  the  just 
roasted  freshness. 

REGULAR  &  NATURALLY 
DECAFFEINATED 

Gevalia*  Kaffe  comes  whole  bean  —  we 
will  grind  it  for  you  if  you  prefer  —  in  a 
variety  of  full-bodied  roasts.  But  perhaps  the  biggest 
revelation  is  Gevalia  Decaffeinated.  Caffeine  is 
removed  naturally  by  a  European  process 
using  the  same  substance  that  creates 
the  effervescence  in  sparkling  water. 
The  result:  coffee  that  maintains  full 
coffee  flavor.  Now,  drinking  decaffein- 
ated is  no  longer  a  compromise.  | 

As  this  exceptional 
Swedish  coffee  is  not  available 
in  mass  market  quantities,  the 
only  way  to  order  it  is  from  our 
Import  Service.  Just  fill  out 
the  attached  reply  form. 
The  Regal  Gevalia  Kaffe 
Canister  is  yours  free 
with  trial  membership. 
But,  fair  warning.  Once  you 


By  Appointment  to  His  Majesty 
the  Kuia  of  Sweeten. 


sip  superbly  fresh,  rich  Gevalia, 
you're  likely  to  become  obsessed  with  it. 


GE\2YLIA 

KAFFE 
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A  SWEDISH  OBSESSION 

1987  Vicl  Th  Engwall  &  Co  II  reply  form  is  missing,  lor  lull  details  please  write  lo  Gevalia  K.VIe  Import  Service.  Depl  W,  PO  Box  5223.  Clifton.  N  J  07015  Or  call! -800-441 -2528 
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Live  from  Santa  Fe, 
Its  MIAC 

It  has  all  the  masterly  basketwork,  Navaho 
woven  blankets,  exquisitely  coiled  pots, 
and  more  (of  course)  that  you  might 
expect  in  an  institution  that  calls  itself  the 
Museum  of  Indian  Arts  and  Culture. 
Beautiful  objects  aside,  what  distinguishes 
Santa  Fe's  new  MIAC,  which  opened  this 
summer,  is  the  way  it  tries  to  confound 
and  reshape  expectations  of  what  such  a 
museum  can  be. 

It  starts  with  the  building.  MIAC  is 
located  on  Camino  Lejo,  in  a  veritable 
theme  park  of  indigenous  culture:  nearby 
on  the  same,  pinon-studded  mesa  are  the 
state  Museum  of  International  Folk  Art, 
the  private  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  the  Laboratory  of 
Anthropology.  MIAC's  light-sensitive 
stepped-cliff  glass  surfaces  gleam  sleekly  in 
the  New  Mexico  kiln  heat. 

The  architect  Edward  Mazna,  who  has 
built  a  national  reputation  for  his  use  of 
solar  power,   has  created  a   building  ot 


International  style  right  angles  and  up-to- 
the-minute  solar  technology.  The  adviso- 
ry design  committee  established  certain 
guidelines,  Mazria  says.  "They  wanted  a 
1986  building — but  one  that  captured  the 
spirit  of  Southwest  Indian  architecture 
and  philosophy.  They  didn't  want  a  build- 
ing that  was  a  fake  hogan.  They  felt  their 
culture  was  evolving. "  For  his  part,  Mazria 
says,  the  intention  was  to  "demonstrate 
the  concept  of  a  building  as  a  living  sys- 
tem." You  might  call  the  result  "nature- 
sensitive  museum  design."  Visitors  will 
feel  outside  temperature  changes  as  the  in- 
side temperature  fluctuates  with  the  rise 
and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  variations  of 
sunny  and  cloudy  davs.  By  "daylighting" 
the  galleries,  Mazria  says,  he  allows  view- 
ers to  see  exhibited  objects  in  the  same, 
natural-light  conditions  under  which  they 
were  made. 

Mazria  says  he  laid  out  the  building  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  design  ot  a  Pueb- 
lo settlement,  with  an  atrium  that  evokes 
the  central  site  of  Pueblo  village  commu- 
nity activities.  Here  MIAC's  continuous 
"living"  exhibit  takes  place,  in  which 
Pueblo,  Navaho,  and  Apache  Indians 
demonstrate  and  explain  such  crafts  as 
weaving,  basket  making,  and  pottery,  in 
the  process  animating  the  conventionally 
static  museum  environment  ot  word  and 
object.  The  cutator  ot  ethnology,  Edmund 
Ladd,  a  sixty-two-year-old  Zurii  (Pueblo) 
Indian,  points  to  the  living  exhibits  as  an 
attempt  to  bid  farewell  to  the  "corn, 
beans,  and  squash"  approach  to  Native 
American  exhibitions  and  to  emphasize 
the  present-dav  vitality  of  Indian  lite  and 
traditions. 

It  any  museum  can  do  that,  MIAC,  in 
tandem  with  its  mother  institution,  the 
nearby  Laboratory  of  Anthropology,  cer- 
tainly is  the  place.  It  has  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  southwestern  archaeological  finds 


The  Museum  of  Indian  Arts  and  Culture,  below:  not  just  great  Apache  baskets  ^above — new  ideas  too. 


Recently  unearthed:  the  marvels  of  Aphrodisias. 

in  New  Mexico  and  is  the  only  large 
museum  in  the  historv  ot  the  United  States 
that  concentrates  exclusively  on  New 
Mexico  Indians. 

A  stunning  1918  Maria  and  Julian  Mar- 
tinez black-on-black  pot,  a  simple  concha 
belt  worn  by  the  Navaho  chief  Manuelito 
when  he  surrendered  to  Kit  Carson,  and  a 
cluster  ot  °CV-\  ear-old  black-and-white 
necklaces  from  a  cache  in  an  underground 
ceremonial  room  in  Chaco  canyon  are 
among  the  highlights  of  the  opening  exhi- 
bition at  MIAC,  called  "Treasures  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Anthropology. "  The  labora- 
tory, one  of  MIAC's  greatest  resources, 
has  for  decades  been  collecting  artifacts, 
most  of  which  have  not  yet  been  seen  by 
the  public.  Another  inaugural  show  is 
"Rio  Grande  World,"  which  surveys  the 
evolution  ot  pottery  and  other  evidence  of 
material  culture  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Yallev.  One  ot  MIAC's  added  attractions 
is  a  resource  room,  where  visitors  can  try 
their  hand  at  traditional  Indian  activities, 
like  wool-carding,  or  can  inspect  pot- 
sherds. Betyveen  its  holdings,  its  building, 
and  its  curatorial  intentions,  the  new 
MIAC  is  poised  to  give  us  some  fresh  ideas 
about  the  original  Americans. 

— David  Steinberg 


Love  amonq 
the  Ruins" 


To  the  west  lies  a  purple  mountain  range; 
on  the  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  vil- 
lage are  poplar  groves,  fig  and  olive 
orchards,  vineyards,  fields  where  curly 
horned  sheep  graze,  and  the  marble  re- 
mains of  a  great  metropolis.  It  was  Aphro- 
disias, one  ot  the  opulent  Graeco-Roman 
cities  ot  western  Anatolia.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,   its  vanished  civilization  was 
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visible  only  in  odd  fragments — a  poignant 
cluster  of  Ionic  columns  still  upright  in  a 
held  of  wheat,  a  sarcophagus  doing  duty  as 
a  drinking  trough,  others  used  to  press 
grapes,  a  fluted  marble  column  propping 
up  a  shed,  or  the  battered,  anxious  face  of  a 
colossal  Medusa  gazing  out  from  a  thicket 
of  briers.  Earthquakes  leveled  the  build- 
ings, and  a  dying  civilization  ceased  to 
rebuild.  Since  the  last  century  the  surface 
has  been  intermittently  scratched,  but  not 
until  1961  was  a  full-scale  effort  begun  to 
resurrect  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the 
ancient  world. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  the  Turk- 
ish archaeologist  Kenan  Erim,  with 
backing  from  his  government  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  What  he 
has  uncovered  in  twenty-five  summers  he 
has  described  in  compelling  manner  in  a 
new  book,  thickly  illustrated  with  haunt- 
ing photographs,  called  Aphrodisias:  City 
of  Venus  Aphrodite  (introduction  by  John 
Julius  Norwich;  Facs  on  File,  $45). 

As  the  old  village  is  moved  beyond  the 
perimeters  of  the  ancient  city  and  houses 
are  dismantled,  marvels  appear.  Under 
weedy  ponds  is  a  place  of  magnificent 
colonnades  where  Roman  emperors  were 
worshiped.  Among  stone  cottages  the  re- 
mains of  a  mighty,  two-story  columned 
facade  were  discovered — a  superb  gate  lead- 
ing to  some  yet  unknown  precinct.  A  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite,  later  a  Byzantine 
church,  has  come  to  light.  So  have  an 
odeon  whose  tiered  seats  surround  a  tessel- 
lated marble  pavement;  a  stadium  that 
could  seat  30,000  people;  the  cavernous 
k  ths  of  Hadrian;  the  "tetrapylon,"  a 
decorative  gateway  of  exquisite  Corinthi- 
an columns;  a  theater  carved  in  the  side  of 
an  acropolis;  rich  residences  of  the  folk 
who  once  peopled  this  great  place. 

But  they  have  not  departed  altogether. 
Their  ghosts  haunt  the  site — marble  pres- 
ences, dreaming,  locked  in  struggle,  faint- 
ly smiling,  sighing,  frowning  in  com- 
mand— and  seem  to  fill  the  shadows  and 
silence  with  an  undercurrent  of  rippling 
life.  A  great  school  of  sculpture  flourished 
at  Aphrodisias  for  six  hundred  years.  Its 
quarries  were  hard  by  in  the  mountains, 
from  which  a  fine,  creamy  marble,  shim- 
mering with  crystals,  was  cut  and  catved, 
so  that  every  vein  and  muscle  appears  un- 
der the  polished  skin  of  these  expressive 
figures:  a  headless  philosopher  whose  arm 
and  half-naked  torso  have  the  pathos  of 
living  flesh;  a  tough  old  boxer  with  knot- 
ted muscles;  a  young  man  with  sensual  lips 
and  sad  eyes;  a  running  horse  of  blue-gray 
marble  once  ridden  by  a  jockey  of  white 


marble,  whose  thigh  is  all  that  remain  ol 
him;  Nero  putting  his  knee  into  a  fallen 
female  Armenia.  Some  faces  have  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  divinities;  some,  an 
individual,  earthly  charm;  others  yet  are 
scored  by  a  lifetime's  conflicting  emotions. 
All  gaze  into  eternity. 

Four-fifths  of  this  site  has  yet  to  be  un- 
covered. This  interim  report  is  a  moving 
witness  to  a  lost  civilization  and  one  man's 
dedication  to  unearthing  it.  — E.A. 


Zino's  Secret 


from  Honduras,  so  is  perfectly  legal. 

Precisely  who  makes  these  paragons  is  a 
secret.  "The  makers  are  Cuban  expa- 
triates," says  Davidoff,  "but  that  is  all  I  will 
tell  you.  It  took  fifteen  years  for  us  to  find 
them."  Adds  Raymond  Scheurer,  Da- 
vidoff's  director  of  international  market- 
ing, "You  know,  cigars  are  like  wines.  It  is 
not  just  the  seed  that  is  important,  but 
everything  else,  too.  You  have  to  find  the 
right  soil,  with  the  right  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  rain.  And,  of  course,  the  right 
cigar  makers,  following  the  right  tradi- 
tion." 


Our  man  in  Honduras:  the  venerable  Davidoff,  lighting  up  his  new  passion. 


A  cigar  is  only  a  cigar,  but  a  fine  Cuban 
Habano  is  a  good  smoke — that  has  been 
the  theme  of  connoisseurs  for  decades. 
Trouble  is,  American  smokers  have  been 
deprived  of  Cuban  cigars  ever  since  the 
government  declared  an  embargo  on  Cas- 
tro-ite  products  in  1962,  leaving  them 
searching  for  the  best  alternatives  at  home 
(Connoisseur,  March  1984).  Abroad,  no 
problem  exists  in  getting  a  great  smoke, 
especially  in  Geneva,  London,  Hong 
Kong,  or  any  other  city  blessed  with  a 
Davidoff  shop.  There,  the  best  Cuban  ci- 
gars are  sold  under  Zino  Davidoff 's  own  la- 
bel. Now,  Americans  need  not  travel  far, 
for  the  legendary  tobacconist  has  opened 
his  first  store  in  the  United  States,  on  New 
York's  Madison  Avenue. 

Why  did  Davidoff  delay  in  coming  to  a 
boom  market  for  premium  cigars?  "I  was 
waiting,  waiting,  waiting  tor  the  embargo 
against  Cuban  cigars  to  end,"  says  Zino 
Davidoff.  "And  I  could  not  wait  any- 
more." That  certainly  makes  sense;  Da- 
vidoff is  now  eighty-two  years  old.  More  to 
the  point,  he  has  also  recently  developed 
his  "Zino"  cigars — a  line  fine  enough  to 
delight  the  most  discriminating  smoker. 
Each  is  as  mellow,  tasty,  and  smooth- 
burning  as  the  great  Habanos  but  comes 


The  cost  per  "Zino"  ranges  from  $2.80 
to  $5 .  50,  depending  on  its  size — not  much 
for  an  avid  aficionado  to  send  up  in  smoke. 
Is  it  really  as  good  as  one  of  the  splendid, 
old-fashioned  Habanos?  Davidoff  shrugs 
eloquently:  "Is  a  first-rate  California  wine 
as  good  as  a  grand  cru  Bordeaux?"  — P.  H. 


TactTen~ 
Crushed  Pearls  . . . 

The  stout  little  leather  volume  is  one  of 
the  oldest  recipe  collections  known,  com- 
piled in  1604  by  the  mistress  of  Appleton 
Manor,  Oxfordshire.  Skillfully  annotated 
by  Hilary  Spurling,  whose  family  inherited 
the  original  manual,  Elinor  Fettiplace's  Re- 
ceipt Book  (Viking,  $22.50)  provides  a 
unique  window  on  the  munificent  Elizabe- 
than country-manor  life  and  provender. 
Adapted  from  Fettiplace's  "clear,  cranky 
Shakespearean  English"  are  her  pet  recipes 
(including  a  "princely  sweetmeat"  made 
with  crushed  seed  pearls  and  gold  leaf)  and 
valued  remedies — like  the  cure  for  bu- 
bonic plague  from  Henry  VIII. 

— ]oni  Miller 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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Some  of  us  have  more  finely  developed  nesting  instincts  than  others. 


INVEST  IN 
THE  FINEST 
RUGS  AND  CARPETS 
YOU  CAN  OWN 
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Discover  the  art  ot  travel  at  the  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  North  America. 

New  York,  57th  Street  and  at  Macy's  Herald  Square  •  Manhasset,  The  Americana  Shopping  Center  •  New  Jersey,  The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 

and  Riverside  Square,  Hackensack  •  Boston,  Copley  Place  •  Washington  D.C,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W  •  Adanta,  Lenox  Square 

Palm  Beach,  Worth  Avenue  •  Bal  Harbour  Shops    •    Town  Center  at  Boca  Raton  •  Houston,  Gallena  II  •  Dallas,  Galleria 

Chicago,  Water  Tower  Place  and  at  Marshall  Field's  State  Street  •  Minneapolis,  at  Dayton's  700  on  the  Mail 

Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Collection  •  Palm  Springs.  The  Court  Yard  •  Costa  Mesa,  South  Coast  Plaza  •  San  Francisco,  Sutter  Street 

St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  •  Honolulu.  Ala  Moana  Center  and  Rov.il  Hawaiian  Center  •  Canada,  Toronto,  110  Bloor  Street  W 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  tor 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine- 
art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the 
best;  it  is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton 
craftsmen  create  luggage  and  perpetuate 
the  tradition  of  custom-made  pieces. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen  possess 
the  secret  of    constantly   renewing    tradi- 


tion, while  maintaining  all  of  its  qualities. 

(sing  innovative  and  traditional  mate- 
rials, discovering  new  textures  and  vibrant 
colours,  the)  create  new  forms  for  new  des- 
tinations. 

Custom-made,  for  the  more  discerning. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  initials  are  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  of  this  unique  concept.  It  has 
been  maintained  since  185  i. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERATARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


AUCTIONS 


Fall  highlights; 

americana  and  audubons; 

all  of  tyninghame 


Some  old  faces  in  new  places 
this  season.  Bonham's  lured 
over  to  Knightsbridge  the 
Christie's  directors  Paul 
Whitfield  and  Christopher 
Elwes,  who,  with  the  redoubtable 
Nicholas  Bonham,  will  oversee  a 
widely  bruited  "New  Launch."  In 
the  short  term,  this  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  new  look,  with 
massive  reconstruction  and  modernization 
ot  the  several  Bonham's  facilities.  But  stay 
tuned:  the  Whitfield  and  Bonham  duo  will 
be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Stateside,  nothing  so  spectacular.  The 


\ 
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December  4  surprise:  a  major  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  es- 
timated at  over  $1,000,000,  at  Christie's  New  York. 

story  here  this  season  may  be  the  increas- 
ing successes  of ,  and  consequent  competi- 
tion between,  William  Doyle  Galleries,  in 
New  York,  and  Butterfield  &  Butterfield, 
in  San  Francisco.  Since  they  are  privately 
held,  exact  results  are  hard  to  come  by,  but 
both  certainly  approach  the  area  of  52 ^ 
million  to  $30  million  a  season  in  revenues 
now.  Each  house  had  record-setting  single 
sales  last  season.  If  the  two  houses  are 
building  real  marker  share  in  this  boom 
market,  odds  are  they  will  withstand  any 
downturn  in  rhe  coming  years. 

Looking  broadly  ahead  over  the  land- 
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An  Indiana  cabinet,  a  Northwest  totem,  and  bent- 
wood  items,  at  Butterfield  &  Butterfield. 


scape  this  fall  season,  we  see  a  number  ot 
real  standouts  await  us.  For  example,  in 
October  Christie's  London  will  offer  the 
renowned  Bushell  collection  of  netsuke 
for  all  you  compact  connoisseurs, 
as  well  as  the  panoramic  Gallia  col- 
lection of  French  royal  gold  coins. 
October  also  will  bring  out  the  big- 
time  bibbers  in  the  United  States, 
as  the  esteemed  Michael  Broad- 
bent,  M.W. ,  of  Christie's,  con- 
ducts a  major  wine  auction  in  Chi- 
cago, while  the  silver  department 
back  in  New  York  presents  a  mar- 
velous assemblage  of  wine  collect- 
ibles. This  same  month,  Christie's 
New  York  also  will  commence  the 
two-year  dispersal  ot  the  colossal 
Doheny  library,  with  a  session  of 
fifteenth-century  material,  includ- 
ing an  exquisite  Gutenberg  Bible 
Old  Testament.  The  next  major 
installment  in  this  epochal  series 
will  be  medieval  illuminated 
manuscripts,  this  December  in 
London.  (Speaking  of  London,  in  ? 
December  Bonham's  will  present  a  s 
charming  sale  entitled  "London  r 
Items:  I^ast  and  Present.")  | 

This  month's  action  is  all  over  £ 
the  lot.  On  September  4  Phillips  £ 
Scotland   presents   sporting  and   5 


agricultural  pictures  at  the  Inglis- 
ton  show  grounds  of  the  Royal  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland.  The  sale  features  another 
herd  of  those  precociously  popular 
oxen,  boars,  sheep,  horses,  and  oth- 
er farm  animals — in  "tine"  and 
"primitive"  styles  with  a  distinctive, 
nineteenth-century  flavor — much 
better  suited  to  the  manor  than  to 
the  manger,  but  it  will  cost  you!  Before 
heading  off  from  the  isles,  however,  take 
in  the  delightful  and  less  dear  offerings  at 
the  Bonham's  September  9  sale  of  illustra- 
tors' works,  with  some  especially  appeal- 
ing material  by  the  likes  of  Cecil  Alden, 
Heath  Robinson,  Louis  Wain,  et  al. 


No.  CCCXI  from  Audubon's  The  Birds  of  America,  of  the  Amer- 
ican white  pelican,  at  the  Christie's  New  York  prints  sale. 
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THE  BOLD  LOOK 

KOHLER 

Kohler  captures  the  essence  of  tide  and  sand  dunes  in  bisque  porcelain.  This  is  Serpentine™an  Artist  Editions™ 
original  design  by  noted  porcelain  artist  Jan  Axel.  Pedestal  lavatory  and  matching  toilet.  Shown  with  Bravura™ 
faucet  and  Crescent™  spout  in  polished  gold.  Seethe  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom  or  send  $3 
for  a  catalog  to  Kohler  Co.,  Department  BZ9,  Kohler,  Wisconsin  53044. 

C7039  Copyright  1987  Kohler  Co. 
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Classic,  Facets,  Velur,  and  Stripes  in  100%  combed  cotton  towels.  Luxurious  rugs,  robes  and 
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first  class  look  that  begins  and  ends  with  spectacular  colors  by  Royal  Velvet. 
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L'argent,  c'est  mo/;  ten  louis  d'or  from  the  Gallia 
collection,  at  Christie's  London,  October  6. 

There's  a  real  traffic  jam  in  the  middle  of 
the  month.  On  September  16  and  17, 
Christie's  New  York  features  fine  jewels, 
among  which  there  will  he  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  eye-popping  jewelry  and 
gem-encrusted  watches  once  owned  by  the 
Indian  "guru"  Bhagwan  Shree  Rajneesh 
and  seized  some  two  years  ago.  The  loot  is 
being  sold  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  recover  legal  expenses. 

On  September  1 4  and  1 5  Christie's  New 
York  also  will  present  three  sessions  of 
Audubon  prints.  The  headliner  here  will 
be  a  fine  copy,  consigned  by  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Audubon's 
The  Birds  of  America.  The  splendid  portfo- 
lio contains  435  stunningly  hand-colored 
engravings,  which  will  be  sold  as  individu- 
al plates — a  rare  opportunity  indeed. 

A  very  different  incarnation  of  the 
American  Muse  will  be  manifest  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  15  and  16,  when 
Butterfield  presents  the  Billie  Lee  Mom- 
mer  American  spirit  collection.  Despite 


the  inelegant  title,  this  comprehensive 
collection  of  over  2,000  items  includes 
stellar  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury American  painted  furniture,  quilts, 
treen,  samplers,  baskets,  paintings,  tin- 
ware, toys,  and  dolls  from  virtually  every 
state  from  Rhode  Island  to  Utah.  Ms. 
Mommer's  initial  bias  toward  works  by 
such  distinctive  religious  groups  as  the 
Amish,  the  Mennonites,  the  Mormons, 
the  Quakers,  and  the  Shakers  gradually 
(and  blessedly)  was  expanded  to  include 
the  best  items  available  from  any  source, 
although  there  is  a  strong  New  England 
flavor  here. 

Back  in  Gotham,  Sotheby's  has  two 
sales  with  a  similar  theme.  On  September 
19  there  will  be  a  strong  season-opener — 
important  nineteenth-century  furniture, 
decorations,  and  works  of  art — including  a 
lot  of  late-nineteenth-century  French 
"Louis"  style  revival  pieces  by  some  ot  the 
best  makers  of  the  period:  Beurdeley,  Das- 
son,  Diehl,  Linke. 

From  September  28  to  September  29, 
Sotheby's  will  offer  the  contents  of  Ty- 
ninghame  estate.  Tyninghame  is  a  splen- 
did and  huge  pile,  parts  of  which  date  to 
1617,  although  it  was  altered  extensively 
in  1829.  The  property  is  being  disposed  of 
by  the  earl  of  Haddington,  who  has  the 
great  good  fortune  to  own  another.  There 
will  be  first-rate  furniture  and  decorations, 
some  120  excellent  paintings  (many  oi 
great  historic  import),  and  good  seven- 
teenth- through  nineteenth-century  sil- 
ver. The  presale  guesstimate  is  that  the 
proceeds  could  top  $3.3  million.  The  out- 
come should  indicate  how  well  the  market 
fares  this  season.  — James  R.  L*.  >ns 


What  treasures  does  Tyninghame  hold?  Inter  alia,  120  paintings,  the  household  silver,  and  fine  furniture. 


Makers  of  hands  and  wais 
and  shoulders  just  so, 
Siegel  &  Stockman  has  n 
mannequins  lor  couturii 
from  the  era  of  wasp 


<*****" 
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waists  to  padded  shoulder 
And  back  again. 
Just  on  the  outskirts  of  Pai 
they  labour  over  the 
curve  of  a  neck,  the 
shape  of  a  wrist, 
knowing  that  each  could 
mean  the  difference  betwec 
capturing  a  passing 
man  s  gaze  and  rendering 
him  a  stranger  forever. 


ior 
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Christian  Dior  Sterling  Silv 


SOTHEBYS 

INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


WEST  COAST 


Carefree,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona 
DESERT  HIGHLANDS  MASTERPIECE:  Contemporary  design  incorpo- 
rating the  desert's  changing  vistas  within  its  interiors.  5,000  sq.  ft.,  8  rooms. 
Courtyard  entertainment  area  with  pool.  Roof  garden.  9+  acres,  citrus 
orchard. 

$995,000  Brochure#C12-05 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate 

RL'SS  LYON  REALTY  COMPANY  602/488-2400 


Crvstal  Bav.  Nevada 
LAKE  VIEW  COMPOUND  AT  LAKE  TAHOE:  Flawless  corporate  or  fam- 
ilv  retreat  with  breathtaking  scenery  on  1  acre.  4-bedroom  main  house,  3 
guest  chalets,  pool,  plavhouse.  greenhouse.  Garden  barbecue,  courtyard, 
waterfall. 
S3.345.000  Brochure#Cll-10 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate 
TANAGERREAI  I\  702  831-2068 


Montecito,  California 

CASA  DEL  SUENO:  Mediterranean-style  estate  on  4  ±  acres  with  views  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Santa  Ynez  Mountains,  spectacular  grounds  and 
renowned  cactus  garden.  10  restored,  updated  rooms;  family  guest  house. 
$3,750,000  Brochure#C2 1-109 

Co-exclusive  Listing  Broker 
PITTS  &  BACHMANN  REALTORS  805/963-1391 


Lafayette.  Contra  Costa  County.  California 
CLASSIC  CALIFORNIA  CONTEMPORARY:  Set  on  2=   professionally 
landscaped  acres  of  gardens,  fountains  and  a  creek.  11 -room  residence  with 
loggia,  fireplaces,  luxurious  master  suite,  decks  and  terraces.  Guest  house, 
apt.,  studio,  sports  court. 

13,200,000  Brochure#C21-116 

Co-exclusive  Listing  Broker 

GRUBB&  ELLIS  COMPANY  415  254-4385 


Five  Corporate  Plaza,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660.  714/759-7878 


TRI-STATE 
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Exeter,  Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire 

JAMES  ROBINSON  HOUSE:  1726  Saltbox  on  18Vs±   acres  with  pond. 
Contemporary  section  with  skylights,  hot  tub.  Flagstone  terraces,  multi-level 
deck.  75'  barn  with  2-car  garage.  2  studios.  Possible  subdivision  potential. 
$835,000  Brochure#t  22-69 

Co-exclusive  Listing  Broker 
l\ll  Vloss.  I\(      ,03  964-8028 


Quiogue.  long  Island.  New  York 
BAYSIDF.  TRADITIONAL:  8-room  center-hall  residence  with  4  bedrooms 
and  6  baths,  marble  living-room  floor.  4  fireplaces,  hot  tub  and  game  room 
on  1  acre  overlooking  Quantuck  Bav  in  the  exclusive  Hamptons.  Pool. 
$1,495,000  Brochure#Cl-237 

Co-exclusive  Listing  Broker 
RESORT  PROPERTIES.  LTD.  516  288-5500 


101  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16.  617  536-6632       980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021.  212/606-4100 


It  lull  becomes  a  Legend  most 


IHadittoma 


D'S  FINEST  NATURAL  DARK  RANCH-RAISED  MINK,  PRODUCED  IN  AMERICA  AND  MARKETED  BY  AMERICAN  LEGEND-THE  MINK  SOURC 
Sold  by  Registered  Furriers  World-Wide— For  information  to  guide  your  purchase,  call  1-800-445-MINK. 


Fortunoff  introduces  the  Charles  Krypell  Collection. 
Elegant  Diamond  Jewelry  for  under  $20,000. 


Ml 


Somewhere  there's  someone 
who  deserves  diamond  jewelry  this 
special,  this  beautiful. 

Isn't  that  someone  worth  it? 


Jewelry  enlarged  for  detail. 


What  makes  this  jewelry 
extraordinary  is  the  combination  of 
superb  design  and  quality  diamonds. 
Diamonds  that  have  been  judged  by  the 
Ws:  Cut,  Color,  Clarity  and  Carat  Weigh 


1     *»; 


You'll  want  to  see  the  entire 
rles  Krypell  Collection  at  Fortunoff- 
$6,000;  earrings  $9,750;  pin 
50,  and  bracelet  $19,500— all  in 
arat  gold. 


Fortunoff,  the  source. 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  54™  ST.  N.Y.C.,  WESTBURY,  N.Y., 

WAYNE,  N.J.  AND  PARAMUS.  N.J. 

Outside  NY.  State  (800)  223-2326;  Within  NY. 

State  (800)  344-3449;  (212)  671-9300  or  (516)  294-3300. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 
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FHE  LIVELY  ARTS 


Two  SERIOUS  (BUT 

NOT  SOLEMN)  STEPS  BEYOND 

MINIMALISM 


BY  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 


Six  or  seven  years 
ago  you  really  had 
to  he  in  the  know 
musically  for  the 
name  of  John  Ad- 
ams to  mean  to  you 
something  other 
than  the  second 
president  of  the 
United  States. 
(Adams,  who  also 
bears  a  presidential 
middle  name,  Coo- 
lidge,  is  not  part  of 
that  famous  Adams 
clan,  though  he  is  a 
New  Englander.) 
In  the  sixties,  when 
I  lived  and  worked 
in  Boston,  I  knew 
him  by  reputation 
as  a  gifted  composi- 
tion student  at  Har- 
vard who  was  also  a 
fine  clarinetist  and 
conductor.  I  met 
him  in  San  Francis- 
co in  1979.  He  had 
moved  there  in 
1971  and  supported 
himself  for  a  while 
driving  a  forklift  at 
an  Oakland  warehouse  hut  was  by  then 
teaching  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservato- 
ry. He  had  also  formed  a  friendship  with 
Edo  de  Waart,  then  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony's  music  director,  and  de  Waart 
saw  to  it  that  the  symphony  commissioned 
a  new  work  from  him.  With  the  first  per- 
formances, in  April  1981,  of  Harmonium, 
settings  on  a  grand  scale  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  of  poems  by  John  Donne  and 
Emily  Dickinson,  Adams  was  on  the  map 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant composers  in  America. 

This  is  the  sort  of  distinction  the  main- 
stream audience  is  apt  to  ignore,  but 
Adams  soon  caught  on — and  not  only  in 
San  Francisco.  Harmonielehre,  a  long  and 
difficult  orchestral  work,  is  making  the 
rounds  ox  major  American  orchestras  as 


How  to  classify  John  Adams's  music?  "I'm  a  minimalist,"  he  once  said,  "who  is  bored  with  minimalism." 


well  as  getting  played  by  important  orches- 
tras in  Japan  and  Europe.  British  and  Aus- 
tralian radio  have  paid  major  attention  to 
Adams.  Much  of  his  work  is  available  on 
records;  and  Nonesuch,  America's  live- 
liest "classical"  label,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  him  to  record  six  albums  of  his  music. 
That  company's  initial  print  run,  in  May, 
of  their  second  Adams  record,  The  Chair- 
man Dances,  was  three  times  the  expected 
lifetime  sales  figure  of  a  recording  ot  any- 
thing by  a  serious  American  composer. 

The  latest  from  Adams  is  Nixon  m  Chi- 
na, which  is  sure  to  spread  his  fame  even 
further.  It  is  sate  to  say  that  no  opera  by  an 
American  has  ever  been  awaited  with  such 
excitement.  Introduced  at  workshop  pre- 
views in  San  Franci>co  in  May  and  sched- 
uled tor  its  official  premiere  on  October  22 


by  the  enterprising 
Houston  Grand 
Opera  (it  will  help 
inaugurate  the 
Wortham  Theater, 
their  new,  $70  mil- 
lion home),  Nixon 
is  not  yet  on  the 
calendars  of  La  Sea- 
la  and  the  Vienna 
Staatsoper,  but  it  is 
headed  for  more  ad- 
venturous houses: 
the  Brooklyn 
Academy  oi  Music, 
in  December  1987; 
the  Kennedy  Cen- 
tet,  in  March  1988; 
the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Opera,  in 
June,  with  others  to 
follow. 

What  Adams 
writes  is  most  of- 
ten— and  most  mis- 
leadingly — lumped 
-  together  with  the 
?  music  of  Steve 
I  Reich,  Terry  Riley, 
5  and  Philip  Glass 
and  labeled  mini- 
malism. Actually, 
the  "minimalists"  are  vastly  different  per- 
sonalities with  equally  different  gifts. 
What  links  them  is  a  musical  language 
characterized  first  of  all  by  an  almost  obses- 
sive emphasis  on  consonance  and  second 
by  an  equal  stress  on  a  steady  pulse  (next  to 
Nixon  in  China,  Sibelius  and  Brahms  can 
seem  sandpaper  dissonant). 

It  is  music  that  enters  the  ear  easily,  and 
John  Adams  is  in  open  and  happy  rebel- 
lion against  the  fetish  that  an  artistic  state- 
ment, to  be  valuable,  must  be  difficult  of 
access.  He  has  a  wonderfully  flavorful  face, 
with  thick  glasses  and  a  hint  of  pixie, 
topped  by  a  mop  of  graying  hair  parted 
down  the  middle  (a  touch,  somehow,  as 
American  as  his  name),  which  falls  on  his 
forehead  as  a  pair  of  horns.  It  is  charac- 
teristic for  him  to  look  simultaneously 
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or  the  fine  homes  of  the  world 


poggenpohl 

The  ultimate  in  kitchen  and  bath  cabinetry 


To  explore  the  possibilities  of  redefining  the  kitchen  or  bath  as  a  lifestyle  reflection,  we  invite  you  to  send 

$  7  OO  for  full  color  catalogs  to:  Poggenpohl  USA  Corp.,  (C)  6  Pearl  Court, 

Allendale,  New  Jersey  07401,  Tel.:  (201)  934-1511,  Tlx.:  7109909206,  Telefax:  (201)  934-1837 

Poggenpohl  cabinetry  manufactured  by  Fr.  Poggenpohl  KG,  West  Germany.  Est.  1892. 

Also  available  in  Canada. 
Available  only  through  selected  designers. 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


troubled  and  amused.  The  com- 
p<  »ser  and  performer  may  sweat,  he 
thinks,  but  the  music  and  the  lis- 
tener should  not. 

Listeners  appreciate  that,  and  as 
a  result  Adams  does  something 
they  said  couldn't  be  done  unless 
you  were  Bernstein  or  Copland 
(or,  of  course,  Philip  Glass):  he 
supports  himself  and  his  family  by 
composing.  (The  family  consists  of 
his  wife,  Deborah  O'Grady,  also 
trained  as  a  composer  but  chiefly 
active  as  a  hotly  sought  after  ad- 
ministrator for  a  number  of  Bay 
Area  music  organizations;  their 
daughter,  Emily,  three;  their  son, 
Sam,  going  on  two;  and  Sonia,  a 
slender  blend  of  whippet  and 
Brand  X  who  goes  back  to  Adams's 
bachelor  days. ) 

"It's  tight,"  Adams  admits.  "A 
well-respected  composer  can  get  maybe 
$20,000  for  a  half-hour  orchestral  piece, 
but  that's  six  months'  work."  He  laments 
that  the  composer-conductor  has  as  good 
as  disappeared  as  a  species:  "I  may  be  the 


Adams, 


but  after  his  second  marriage  and 
with  children  in  view,  he  moved  to 

Berkeley,  though  not  to  the  pretty 
hilh  where  the  established  profes- 
sors hang  out.  And  with  the  move 
and  the  appearance  of  Emily  and 
Sam  came  a  change  of  pace:  "Now 
I  compose  from  nine  to  five,  with 
an  hour  off  for  lunch.  Nothing  in 
the  evenings  and  nothing  on  week- 
ends." When  I  suggest  that  under 
this  new  regimen  he  is  writing 
more  and  better,  he  admits  at  least 
to  the  "more." 

When  he  still  lived  in  the 
Haight,  Adams  once  described 
-  himself  as  a  "closet  intellectual." 
5  Whenever  I  see  him  I  can  count  <  >n 
|  his  reading,  or  having  just  read, 
=  something  I  wish  1  were  reading  or 
a  family  man,  works  at  home.  "I  compose  from  nine  to  five."      had  just  read.  This  time  he  has  just 

finished   Thomas   Mann's   Doctor 


best  conductor  of  my  music,  but  music 
directors  of  orchestras  schedule  my  pieces 
because  they  want  to  conduct  them,  and  I 
can't  get  a  gig." 

For  years,  Adams  lived  in  the  Haight, 


Faustus,  which  he  describes  as  "a  danger- 
ous book  for  young  composers"  because  it 
perpetuates  the  image  of  the  composer  sit- 
ting "in  the  position  of  Rodin's  Thinker, 
waiting  for  the  Muse  to  appear."  Mann, 


ADAMS  ON  DISC:  A  GUIDE 

I  suggest  beginning  with  the  newest  Ad- 
ams record,  The  Chairman  Dances  (None- 
such). First  of  all,  you  will  probably  find  its 
cover,  with  its  delightful  Joel  Meyerowitz 
photograph,  irresistible.  The  Chairman 
Dances  is  a  foxtrot  that  didn't  make  it  into 
Nixon  in  China,  because  Adams  decided 
something  more  melancholy  was  needed. 
^  is  a  beguiling  cabaret  number  that  turns 
the  Maos  into  another  mythic  couple, 
Fred  and  Ginger;  it  is  Ravel's  La  Valse 
humorously  translated  across  immense  dis- 
tances. The  biggest  work  on  this  record  is 
Common  Tones  in  Simple  Time,  which 
Adams  has  described  as  "a  pastorale  with 
pulse";  he  has  likened  listening  to  it  to  fly- 
ing or  gliding  over  a  landscape  of  gently 
changing  colors  and  textures.  It  is  his  most 
extreme  essay  in  minimalism,  lustrous  in 
sound,  wonderfully  calm.  Also  on  this  rec- 
ord are  two  fanfares — the  quiet  Tromba 
Lontana  and  the  exuberant  and  propulsive 
Short  Ride  in  a  Fast  Machine — and  the  short 
Christian  Zeal  and  Activity,  in  which  frag- 
ments of  a  sermon  are  superimposed  upon 
a  dreamy  chorale.  The  performances,  first- 
rate  ones,  are  by  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony. 

Not  surprisingly,  much  of  the  Adams 
discography  features  the  de  Waart/San 
Francisco  combination.  Shaker  Loops  is  a 
work  originally  for  string  septet,  later  tran- 


scribed for  string  orchestra,  and  brilliantly 
recorded  by  de  Waart  in  that  form  (Phil- 
ips). Here  is  a  virtuosic,  beguilingly  athlet- 
ic piece  full  of  adventure  and  invention. 
With  it  comes  a  work  Steve  Reich  wrote 
for  the  San  Franciscans  and  de  Waart, 
Variations  jor  Winds,  Strings,  and  Key- 
boards. I  enjoy  Shaker  Loops  even  more  in 
its  original,  chamber-musical  version. 
The  recording,  with  an  exciting  perfor- 
mance by  the  augmented  Ridge  Quartet,  is 
available  through  New  Albion.  It  is  paired 
with  Phrygian  Gates,  a  large  and  impressive 
piano  piece,  handsomely  played  by  Mack 
McCray. 

Ham\oniclchrc  is  also  recorded  bv  de 
Waart  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
(Nonesuch).  This  seems  to  me  still  the 
most  demanding  of  Adams's  pre-Nixon 
compositions,  especially  complex  in  its 
harmonic  architecture  and  astonishing  in 
the  intensity  reached  in  its  great  middle 
movement,  "The  Antortas  Wound." 

De  Waart  and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Chorus  recorded 
Harmonium  after  a  second  round  of  per- 
formances in  1°S4  (ECML  It  is  a  good  per- 
formance, though  I  hope  some  day  to  hear 
one  with  still  more  forceful  singing.  But 
coming  back  to  the  music  tor  the  first  time 
in  over  two  years,  I  found  myself  as 
delighted  as  ever  by,  especially,  Adams's 
witty  setting  of  John  Donne's  "Negative 
Love,"  in  which  the  "minimalist"  trade- 


mark of  rapidly  repeated  chords  becomes 
an  insistent  reiteration  of  "No,  no,  no,  no, 
no,  no,  no,  no,  no.  ..."  The  second 
halt  sets  Emily  Dickinson's  "Because  I 
Could  Not  Stop  for  Death"  and  her  aston- 
ishing "Wild  Nights." 

Grand  Pianola  Music,  written  for  San 
Francisco  in  1982,  has  been  Adams's  most 
controversial  piece,  so  much  so  that  at  one 
time  he  considered  withdrawing  it  from 
public  performance,  and  I  was  one  of  many 
who  were  upset  by  its  conclusion,  a  lifting 
to  apotheosis  of  a  deliberately  banal  gospel 
tune  (it  begins  like  "You're  a  queer  one, 
Julie  Jordan,"  in  Carousel).  Rehearing  it 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years  I  was  no  lon- 
ger as  bothered  by  that,  and  I  was  also 
reminded  of  something  I  had  forgotten, 
hou  amused  I  had  been  by  Adams's  Emper- 
or Concerto  parodies  and  how  touched  by 
the  intensely  still  second  movement.  Even 
so,  it  remains  a  piece  I  make  friends  with 
less  easily  than  with  most  of  Adams's, 
which  says  more  about  me  than  about  him. 
It  is  excellently  recorded  by  the  Solisti 
New  York  under  Ransom  Wilson,  and  it 
too  is  paired  with  Reich,  his  Eight  Lines,  a 
composer-authorized  rescoring  by  Wilson 
of  Reich's  engaging  Octet  (Angel). 

Finally,  Light  over  Water  is  a  poetic 
dance  score,  a  kind  of  prelude  for  Adams  to 
the  arduous  work  on  Harmonielehre,  scored 
tor  brass  instruments  and  electronic  syn- 
thesizer (New  Albion). 
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Roam  the  Caribbean 
or  the  Panama  Canal, 
Bermuda  or  the  Amazon, 
the  coast  from  Rio  to 
Buenos  Aires    and  more! 

I  rom  i. ill  through  spring,  on!) 
c  unard  offers  warm-weathei  <  rui: 
to  the  choicest  ports  ol  ( .ill  in  North 
c  entral  and  South  America  in  youi 
choice  of  sailing  luxury    superliner, 
i  lassie  or  ya<  ht-like! 

transformed  into  tomorrow  s 
Superlinei  loday  M  at  the  cost  of  $130 
million,  Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  .1 13- 
stor)  (  it)  ai  Sea. 

Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  oiler 
the  classic  cruise  experience  .it  its 
best— white-glo\  e  service  and 
unhurried ,  single-sitting  dining,  for 
example. 

Sr,i  ( loddess  d.ivs  .ind  nights  are 
as  flexible  and  unstructured  as  those 
on  a  friend  s  yacht.  Water-ski  or 
windsurf  from  the  sports  platform 
astern.  Dine  when  you  choose,  sit 
where  you  please  or  opt  for  course- 
by-course  service  in  your  suite-room. 

Sail  Cunard  for  six  to  17  days 
from  New  York,  Fort  Lauderdale,  St. 
Thomas,  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Explore  Bermuda  or  the 
Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal  or  the 
Amazon,  or  the  coasts  of  North  or 
South  America.  Often,  itineraries 
may  be  combined  for  a  longer  holi- 
day at  substantial  savings.  Conve- 
nient, air-inclusive  packages  are 
available.  For  details,  consult  your 
travel  agent  or  Cunard. 
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Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmmgdale,  NY  11737. 
Rush  me,  free,  deluxe  brochures  on  Cunard 
luxury  cruises. 

(Q867) 
D  Sea  Goddess  (Q992)        D  All  others  (Q948) 
Send  me  the  following  color  videotape(s); 
delivery,  4  to  6  weeks.  I  enclose  a  check  for  $7.95 
each,  payable  to  "Vacations  on  Video."  (Arizona 
residents,  add  6  5%  sales  tax.) 

□  Sagafjord       G  Vistafjord       □  Sea  Goddess 

□  Queen  Elizabeth  2  (available  Jan.,  1988) 

□  VHS  version        G  BETA  version 


NAMt 

ADDRESS 

APT  NO 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

M>   TRAVEL  AGENT 

K35244 

i  1987  CUNARD 

QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain   Sagafjord  and  Vis- 
tafjord registered  in  the  Bahamas   Sea  Goddess  I 
and  Sea  Goddess  II  registered  in  Norway. 
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The  most  eagerly  awaited  opera  ever  written  by  an  American:  Adams's  Nixon  in  China,  due  next  month  in  Houston.  Above:  A  preview  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum. 


who  lived  the  most  carefully  measured  lite, 
knew  it  was  not  like  that  for  writers,  but 
contemplating  the  act  of  composing  music 
tends  to  generate  clouds.  For  Adams,  com- 
posing is  more  an  athletic  activity  than  a 
mystical  one:  "If  you  practice  your  art 
you're  hot." 

John  Adams  is  not  solemn,  hut  he  takes 
his  work  and  what  it  stands  for  extremely 
seriously.  His  words  about  music,  though 
likely  to  be  pianissimo,  are  intense.  One 
didn't  go  to  Harvard  twenty  years  ago  to 
learn  to  write  hymnbook  harmonies  and 
steady  dit-dit-dit-dit-dit-dit  rhythmic 
pulses.  Adams  made  the  trek  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Oakland  as  a  way  of  giving  him- 
self permission  to  write  the  music  he  heard 
in  his  head.  Steve  Reich — exciting,  trans- 
porting, poetic,  to  some;  maddening  and 
simpleminded  to  the  point  oi  idiocy,  to 
others — was  an  inspiration.  So  was  Bee- 
thoven, whose  luminous  major  triads  also 
validated  for  Adams  the  twelve-tone  pio- 
neer Arnold  Schoenberg's  famous  dictum 
that  there  was  still  plenty  of  good  music  to 
be  written  in  C  major.  (It  was  Schoenberg 
whose  courageous  and  inspired  explora- 
tions of  terra  incognira  had  seemed  to  put 
the  use  of  C  major  on  the  index.) 

Adams  is  puzzled  at  times  by  the  place  of 
the  serious  musician  in  the  late  twentieth 
century.  "It  Milton  Babbitt  is  one  ot  our 
best  composers  and  I  can't  understand  his 
music,  something  is  ternblv  wrong  in  our 
culture,"  he  says.  Adams,  mind  you,  i-  tar 
from  a  know-nothing.  He  listens  to  Bab- 
bitt, to  Elliott  Carter,  to  Pierre  Boulez, 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Charles  Wuori- 
nen,  and  others  ot  these  widely  divergent 
llks;  he  finds  much  to  admire  in  their  work; 


but  he  is  not  reconciled  to  musics  in  which 
there  is  "so  much  emphasis  on  intellectual 
decisions.  It  is  ironic  that  the  best  musical 
minds  ot  our  time  have  been  drawn  to  this 
kind  of  thinking,  and  it  says  something 
that  the  last  few  batches  of  MacArthur 
aware1 ;,  which  are  much  more  blue-ribbon 
than  the  Pulitzers,  all  went  to  'systematic' 
composers."  For  the  record,  those  winners 
are  Conlon  Nancarrow,  Ralph  Shapey, 
Babbitt,  George  Perle,  and  Wuorinen — 
none  a  household  name,  or  likely  to  be. 

Adams  continues  to  brood  about  Car- 
ter, obviously  too  great  a  figure  to  be  dis- 

FOR  ADAMS,  COMPOSING  IS 

MORE  AN  ATHLETIC  ACTIVITY 

THAN  A  MYSTICAL  ONE. 

missed:  "He  came  from  a  wonderful  birth- 
right: early  Roger  Sessions,  Copland,  Ives, 
jazz;  and  in  his  early  music  you  still  hear 
the  connection  with  the  American  ver- 
nacular." Carter's  later  music  he  sees  as 
corrupted  by  the  desire  to  "draw  closer  to 
the  European  bosom,  the  kinship  with 
Pierre  [Boulez]."  He  talk;,  about  that  still- 
greater  figure  Schoenberg,  from  whose  im- 
plausibly comprehensive,  Talmudic  theo- 
retical-philosophic treatise  he  borrowed 
the  title  Hannomclchre .  Schoenberg,  to 
him,  is  "the  composer  as  rabbi,  as  Old  Tes- 
tament prophet,  as  antagonist  to  society — 
and  most  of  his  music  is  antagonistic. " 

Adams  has  long  been  seen  as  something 
more  like  a  white  knight.  At  a  question- 
and-answer  session  after  the  first  perfor- 
mance ot  Harmonium,  a  very  young  com- 
poser deplored  the  ills,  real,  alleged,  and 
imagined,   of   the  contemporary   music 


scene  and  asked  Adams  if  he  was  the  sur- 
geon who  could  cure  those  ills.  "Well,"  he 
answered,  "perhaps  the  masseuse." 

Adams  worries  about  the  ills  he  was 
challenged  to  heal.  He  lays  his  head  on  the 
block  and  maintains  that  our  response  to 
tonal  harmonies  is  not  so  much  cultural  as 
genetic.  "Something  tremendously  pow- 
erful was  lost  when  composers  moved  away 
from  tonal  harmony  and  regular  pulses. 
Among  other  things  the  audience  was 
lost. "  He  invokes  Walt  Whitman:  "He  has 
nobility,  he  was  a  social  radical,  and  he 
wrote  plain  English. "  Also  Dickens,  one  of 
his  "great  inspirations":  "He  had  a  huge 
audience,  he  had  profound  compassion, 
he  spoke  on  social  issues — and  he  wrote  for 
money."  So  did  Handel  and  Verdi,  who 
brought  their  musical  ideals  into  harmony 
with  the  assumption  that  it  is  pointless  not 
to  please  your  audience. 

Adams  pleases  audiences,  all  right:  Har- 
monium at  its  premiere  got  as  much  ap- 
plause as  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto, 
which  was  on  the  second  half.  Not  all  the 
professional  critics  have  been  so  sure,  es- 
pecially those  to  whom  exoteric  music  is  as 
the  red  rag  to  the  bull.  For  Adams,  simplic- 
it\  is  something  to  strive  for,  but  his  music 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds  to  the  inatten- 
tive critic  chiefly  concerned  with  finding 
the  right  pigeonhole.  His  steady  musical 
pulses  are  lapped  in  unpredictable  pat- 
terns, and  if  you  step  back  so  that  you 
become  aware  of  the  grand  design  as  well  as 
ot  the  details,  you  will  come  upon  one 
rhythmic  surprise  after  another,  and  the 
long-range  harmonic  sweep  and  energy  of 
Adams's  music  is  the  achievement  of  a  mas- 
ter architect.  To  assume  that  to  use  simple 
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Vlaster  of  Possibilities:  Wolfgang  Puck. 


Chei  Ownei  Spago  Chinois 


Enhancements  are 
he  spice  of  life." 


lake  for  example  the  "humble" 
lzza.  perhaps  the  world's  mosi 
■rsatile  and  best-loved  food.  Add 
imc  sauteed  strips  ol  chicken  a\k\ 
lapeno  pepper  with  a  sprinkle  ol 
lantro— and  you  have  an  instant 
»sta.  Just  let  your  imagination 
in  wild. ..and  the  humble  pizza 
ecomes  a  least  of  fancy. 

For  me,  enhancements  make  the 

ifference  in  everything.  1  earn-  the 
old  MasterCard®  for  precisely  that 
ason.  Enhancements.  And  this  card 
is  a  lot  ol  them.  Like  a  substantial 
edit  limn,  guaranteed  check-cashing 
participating  hotels  and  emergenev 
ird  replacement.  It  even  offers  me 
>und-the-clock  travel  assistance 
i rough  the  MasterAssist™ program. 

Whether  its  pizza  at  Spago  or 
^agheth  in  Shanghai,  the 
old  MasterCard  gives  me  the 
eedom  to  explore  wherever  my 
nagmation  takes  me. 
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SOTHEBY'S, 

INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


MUSEUM  MASTERPIECE 

MANHATTAN 

Central  Park  West- 70s 

ITiis  unique  residence,  featuring  a  45' 
long  artist's  studio  with  a  22  ceiling  and 
an  entire  wall  of  windows  overlooking 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Histor\  and 
Central  Park,  was  custom-designed  for  a 
noted  sculptor  in  1909.  Original  terrazzo 
Hi  xiix  and  beautifull)  carved  mouldings 
and  doors  lead  to  a  spacious  living  room 
with  a  wood-burning  fireplace.  An  ele- 
gant oak-panelled  dining  room  adjoins 
kitchen  and  maid's  quarters.  9  rooms. 
3  sunny  master  bedrooms  offer  unob- 
structed southern  views.  A  special  apart- 
ment for  a  special  person. 
$3,300,000  Maintenance  $2,200. 
Contact  Roberta  Golubock. 
212  606-7704. 


980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021.  212  606-4100 


THE   LIVELY  ARTl 


materials — the  steady  beat,  the  uncompli- 
cated chords — condemns  you  to  write  what 
one  critic  has  called  "Simple  Simonries"  is 
to  be  bamboozled  by  the  surface.  It  is  like 
not  distinguishing  between  Mozart  and 
Salieri  because  they  used  the  same, 
late-eighteenth-centurv  vocabulary. 

The  new  opera  Nixon  in  China,  too,  is 
likely  to  surprise  people  with  the  complex- 
ities and  ambiguities  that  underlie  its  sim- 
plicities. Peter  Sellars,  who  mav  have  the 
most  original  mind  in  the  American  the- 
ater world  today,  conceived  the  idea,  and 

LIKE  HANDEL,  ADAMS  ASSUMES 

IT  IS  POINTLESS  NOT 

TO  PLEASE  YOUR  AUDIENCE. 

Alice  Goodman,  a  Harvard  contemporary 
ot  his  (both  were  there  much  after  Ad- 
ams), wrote  the  brilliant  and  rich  libretto. 
Henrv  Kissinger  is  treated  without  a  jot  of 
mercy,  but  otherwise  there  is  something  in 
the  portrayal  of  each  character — the  Nix- 
ons,  the  Maos,  Chou  En-lai — that  seems 
to  reveal  how  each  would  have  seen  him- 
or  herself.  There  is  humor,  but  also  com- 
passion and  understanding.  Nixon  in  China 
is  not  a  political  cartoon;  rather,  though  it 
contains  elements  of  both  the  historical 
and  the  comic,  Adams  and  his  collabora- 
tors offet  it  as  heroic  and  mythic.  Hector 
and  Perseus  don't  get  to  us  anymore,  but, 
Adams  said  recently,  when  you  say,  "Hit- 
ler or  Donald  Duck  or  Marilyn  Monroe" — 
or  Nixon — "any  number  of  buttons  in  our 
psvches  are  pressed." 

The  music  has  its  surprises  too.  Harmo- 
nielehre  astonished  us  all  with  its  middle 
movement,  called  "The  Anfortas 
Wound,"  in  which  perky  staccatos  disap- 
peared, to  be  supplanted  by  anguished  ex- 
pressionist lines  that  invoked  the  worlds  of 
early  Schoenberg  and  the  Sibelius  Fourth 
Symphony.  That  departure  was  a  spring- 
board tor  future  developments.  Act  3  of 
Nixon  in  China,  which  shows  us  these 
immensely  powerful  people  tired — won- 
dering what  has  happened  to  their  lives, 
facing  their  mortality — stripping  them 
naked,  is  a  similar  voyage  of  musical  dis- 
covery tor  Adams,  as  he  spins  long,  lvric 
lines  and  combines  them  into  an  intricate 
contrapuntal  web,  lit  in  a  soft  and  melan- 
choly glow.  John  Adams  is  on  the  move. 
Each  building  block  in  his  designs  may  be 
familiar,  but  the  music  is  new.  It  enters  the 
ear  easily,  but  it  is  insistent  about  staying 
in  the  mind  and  heart.  □ 

Michael  Steinberg  is  artistic  adiiser  to  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony. 
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d  Manor,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire 


The  Property  of  the  late 
The  Hon.  Stephen  Tennant 


Auction  at  Wilsford:  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  14  and  15. 

Exhibition  opens:  Friday,  October  9. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  To  order  with  credit  card, 
call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York,  call 
212-6284604/4616). 

Inquiries:  In  London,  George  Bailey,  44(1)493-8080. 
Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A 
2AA.  In  New  York,  Elena  Lord,  (212)  606-7400. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021. 
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A.D.C.  Heritage  Ltd.  Our  8th  annual 
catalogue  of  Antique  Silver  includes 
within  its  48  colour  pages  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  available  on  the  Market 
today,  including  a  large  collection  of 
Paul  Storr  as  well  as  pieces  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie  and  other  leading  Georgian 
Silversmiths.  Price  $10.00. 


ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH.  The  adven 
ture  goes  on  with  one  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  the  world.  Enjoy  A&F 
classics  including  the  Beefeater  Steak 
Knives,  English  picnic  baskets,  the  Flat- 
tie Shoe,  handcrafted  leather  animal 
hassocks  and  world  famous  60-Second 
razors.  Our  catalog  also  features  popu- 
lar savings  adventures,  classic  sports 
clothing,  distinctive  gifts,  and  sporting 
life  equipment — many  designed  and 
made  exclusively  for  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch.  $2.00. 


Arts  and  Designs  of  Japan.  Hours  by 
appointment  only.  Specialists  in  tradi- 
tional Japanese  woodblock  prints.  Ex- 
tensive stock,  subjects,  artists,  illus- 
trated in  catalogs  with  full  descriptions 
and  prices.  (415)  759-6233.  Box 
22075A,  SF,  CA  94 1 22.  Current  catalog 
(No.  9),  $6.00.  Current  plus  5  earlier 
catalogs,  $30.00. 


Laura  Ashley.  Laura  Ashley  offers  a 
delightful  selection  of  fashions  and 
home  furnishings  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son. We  invite  you  to  join  our  catalogue 
service.  Subscribe  now  and  enjoy  our 
exciting  Home  Furnishings  annual,  a 
series  of  seasonal  fashion  catalogues 
and  the  festive  Christmas  Gift  cata- 
logue. One  full  year  for  $5. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 

Asprey's  1987  Catalogue  is  a  feast  of 
beautiful  things.  From  a  Faberge  Rabbit 
to  a  Sterling  Silver  Hip  Flask.  Visit  our 
Fifth  Avenue  Store  or  stay  at  home  and 
buy  through  the  catalogue.  $6.00. 

MeiflisFteiet 


Audemars  Piguet.  Magnificent  hard- 
bound book  in  gorgeous  color  features 
the  exclusive  Audemars  Piguet  line  of 
luxury  watches  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en in  gold,  steel  and  gold,  or  all  steel. 
$5.00 


Austin  Street  Market.  The  AUSTIN 
STREET  MARKET  is  no  ordinary  food 
catalogue.  Visit  the  deli  section  for 
international  favorites  like  prosciutto 
hams  or  salami  in  a  dozen  languages 
and  a  smokehouse  smorgasbord;  visit 
the  gourmet  section  for  your  favorite 
steaks,  turkes -salmon  in  a  special  gift 
bn\  and  the  famous  Cure  81  ■  ham.  Also 
trv  our  sample  concept  or  unique  items 
like  peanuts  in  bushel  baskets  or 
cheesecakes  with  unique  names. 
$2.00. 


Eddie  Bauer.  Discover  our  exciting  line 
of  active  and  casual  clothing,  goose 
down  products,  recreational  gear  and 
gifts.  Call  toll-free:  1-800-426-8020 
LCR.  Free. 
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Banana  Republic.  Our  catalogue  con- 
tains the  best  selection  of  natural-fabrii 
travel  and  safari  t  lothingon  the  planet. 

What's  more,  our  customers  think  it  sas 
much  fun  to  read  as  to  order  from.  $1 


TOVVtL  BOOKSTORE  I 


Banana  Republic.  Required  reading  for 

road  scholars:  Our  Travel  Bookstore 
c  atalogue  No.  4,  a  comprehensive  se- 
Iih  tion  (it  guidebooks,  maps,  language 
aids,  and  ba<  kground  reading.  Avail- 
able in  October.  $1 


BERGDORFGQDDMAN 


Bergdorf  Goodman.  I  here  is  only  one 
Bergdort  Goodman,  A  special  world 
tilled  with  unlimited  luxury  and  inno- 
vative style.  And  now  our  Fashion 
Books  tan  bring  this  world  home  to 
you.  From  the  newest  designs  for  men 
and  women  to  exe  iting  gilts  and  acces- 
sories for  the  home.  One  year  subscrip- 
tion, $7.00. 
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Fine  Jewelers  since  ISIO 


Black,  Starr  &  Frost.  Forty-eight  pages 
of  magnificent,  timeless  fine  jewelry, 
watches  and  sterling  silver  gifts  from 
Black,  Starr  &  Frost,  America's  oldest 
fine  jeweler,  founded  in  1810.  Avail- 
able October  1 5.  $5.00. 


blaDmlmdale's 


Bloomingdale's  By  Mail.  For  just  $3, 
you'll  receive  our  spectacular  112- 
page  Christmas  Catalogue  and  a  full 
year  of  fashion,  home  furnishings  and 
gift  catalogues.  Plus,  you'll  get  a  $3  gift 
certificate  as  our  holiday  gift  to  you! 


Please  allow  4-f>  weeks  lor  shipment 
"  1987  Bloomingdale's  By  Mail  Lid. 


NBLOOM&SON 


(ANTIQUES) 
LIMITED 


N.  Bloom  &  Son  of  London  offer  a  75th 
anniversary  selection  of  around  200 
pieces  of  interesting  and  unusual  estate 
jewellery — actual  size,  in  color  and 
with  prices — so  you  can  shop  with  con- 
fidence by  phone  or  mail.  $3.00. 
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Boehm  Porcelain  Studio.  76-page 
catalog  commemorating  the  Boehm 
Porcelain  Collection  displayed  in  Mos- 
cow in  May  and  June  1987.  48  full- 
page,  color  illustrations.  Text  in  Russian 
and  English  translation.  An  important 
collectors  catalog.  Boehm  is  repre- 
sented in  1 20  museums  internationally. 
$10.00. 


Books  on  Tape.  Best  sellers  on  cassette. 
World's  largest  selection  of  full-length 
readings.  Call  1  -800-626-3333  for  Free 
Brochure.  Or  write  us  at  P.O.  Box  7900 
CM,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92658. 
FREE. 


Bullock  &  Jones.  Have  one  of  the 
world's  finest  men's  stores  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  Send  for  the  Fall  1987 
Bullock  &  Jones  catalog.  Comn! imenta- 
ry  in  U.S.A.  Free. 
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CAFE  BEAUJOLAIS 
B-A-K-  E-  R-Y 

Cafe  Beaujolais  Bakery.  Acclaimed  by 
CONNOISSEUR    as    one    of    the 
".  .  .  most  delicious  foods  you  can  or- 
der by  mail" — the  Italian  nut  confec- 
tion   PANFORTE    Dl    MENDOCINO, 
and  a  host  of  other  delectables  and  col- 
lectables  from  our  Northern  California 
bakery.    Corporate    inquiries    invited. 
Catalogue  $2.00  applied  to  order. 
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Cartier.  "The  Fine  Art  of  Cartier."  Fea- 
turing high  jewelry,  gold  and  diamond 
jewelry,  sterling,  crystal  and  china,  and 
a  selection  from  les  must  de  Cartier. 
$5.00. 
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J.E.  Caldwell  Co.  The  famous  silver  box 
from  I.E.  Caldwell  in  Philadelphia  can 
now  be  part  of  your  gift-giving  tradition. 
Our  exquisite  collection  of  fine  jewelrv 
and  gifts  are  presented  in  an  elegant, 
full  color,  fiftv-six  page  catalog.  With 
the  purchase  of  our  catalog  for  $5.00, 
vou  will  receive  a  S5.00  gift  certificate 
applicable  to  a  purchase  of  $25.00  or 
more.  $5.00 
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CASUS 


Cashs  of  Ireland.  Cashs  of  Ireland's 
10th  Anniversary.  64-page  catalog  of- 
fers Waterford  crystal,  Irish  fashion  and 
pages  of  new  gift  ideas  from  Wedg- 
wood, Irish  Dresden,  Lladro,  Royal 
Worcester,  Spode,  Aynsley,  Daum  and 
Orrefors,  among  manv  famous  names. 
$3.00 


CASHS 

of  Ireland 


CHARLES  DE  TEMPLE 


CHARLES  DE  TEMPLE.  Americans  trav- 
elling  to  London  have  long  made 
Charles  de  Temple's  gallery  a  priority 
stop.  Here  some  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
cerning people  have  their  jewellery  de- 
signed and  made  in  Charles  de  Tem- 
ple's studios  at  52  )ermyn  Street  (on  the 
corner  of  Piccadilly  Arcade — opposite 
the  Roval  Academy).  Catalogue  now 
available— $10.00. 


Cinemonde.  Presenting  our  latest  col- 
lection of  original  film  posters — vintage 
classics  and  contemporary  lithographs 
bound  for  stardom — "African  Queen, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,"  etc.  Over  300 
investment-class  collectibles  illus- 
trated. Your  rare  opportunity  to  own 
these  previously  unavailable  movie 
posters.  $6.00. 
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COLLI  NGWOOD 


Collingwood  of  Bond  Street  Limited, 

established  since  1817,  presents  their 
1987  catalogue  of  fine  jewels,  both 
contemporary  and  antique.  Available 
July.  Price  $10.00. 


Crate&Barre 
Crate&Barre 
Crate&Barre 
Crate&Barrei 

Crate&Barrel 


Crate  &  Barrel.  One  year  of  the  most 
interesting  cookware,  glassware,  table- 
ware, bedding,  and  accessories  in  the 
m  orld.  One  v ear  of  the  newest  products 
for  contemporary  lifestyles.  One  vearof 
the  Crate  and  Barrel  catalogues  vou  \e 
probably  been  hearing  about  for  just 
$2.00 


Dooney  &  Bourke.  The  Dooney  & 
Bourke  Catalog  features  handbags,  lug- 
gage, shoes,  belts,  wallets  and  accesso- 
ries made  of  Dooney  &  Bourke's  exclu- 
sive, water-repellent  All-Weather 
Leather8.  Free. 


M1VIK1IMMIN1 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 
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The  Architects  of  Time 


The  Ebel  Collection  is  versatile,  thin, 
elegant  in  stainless  steel  &  1 8  kar.it  gold 
or  .ill  18  karat  gold  Available  with  01 
without  diamonds.  Watet  resistant.  I  \ 
tremely  .imir.ilc,  \er\  Swiss  Ml  [  bel 
watt  hesareat  companiedbyafiveyeai 
nitiTn.ition.il  limited  warrant)  and  .ire 
.ill  intelligently  priced,  tor  information 
i. ill:  (-'lii  lU4-r,-r.-.  $2.00. 


IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  STATUARY 

Eleganza  Ltd.  Museum  quality  repro- 
ductions  ol  European  sculptural  mas- 
terpieces statues,  figurines,  Greek 
vases  m  bonded  marble,  terra  cotta, 
bron/e  Hand  carved  marble  also  avail- 
able. 104  pages,  208  illustrations  in 
color,  j  to  affordable  items  with  essays 
concerning  ea<  li  work.  A  catalog 
which  is  an  art  book  $5.00 


Escada.  The  Escada  Fall  '87  Collet  Hon 

is  featured  in  a  magnificent  full-color, 
200-page  c  atalogue.  This  elegant  Euro- 
pean collection  of  designer  sportswear, 
dresses,  evening  clothes  and  accesso- 
ries, designed  by  Margaretha  Ley,  is 
shown  in  its  entirety  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  list  of  prestigious  stores  in 
your  area  that  carry  the  Escada  collec- 
tion. $20.00. 
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CATALOG 

ESS  MUSIC  is  the  first  comt 
d  store  in  a  catalog.  Over 
si  Finally,  quick  home  delive 
nusic  you  want  from  the  wo 
st  record,  tape,  and  CD  gi 
ree  phone  service  too!  Subs 
ncludes  1 2  months  of  update 
releases  and  monthly  spec 
ssue  includes  $50.00  in  disc 
ons.  1  year  $4.00  (refundable 
>rder). 
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Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Presenting  our 
newly  expanded  catalog  for  men  and 
women  featuring  apparel,  fine  leather 
footwear,  accessories  and  gifts.  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  $5.00 
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FINE  PENS 

FROM 

The  Flax  Co. 

The  Flax  Co.  Here,  at  your  fingertips,  is 
the  widest,  most  up-to-date  variety  of 
writing  instruments  and  applicable  ac- 
cessories from  the  world's  finest  collec- 
ions.  We  cordially  invite  you  to  shop 
or  the  perfect  gift  for  yourself  or  some- 
one  special  in  our  full  color  Fine  Pen 
catalog  for  1987-88.  $2.00,  refundable 
with  order. 
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&  Mason 


Fortnum  &  Mason  of  London,  since 
1707.  Christmas  Catalogue  in  full  col- 
our now  available.  Illustrating  the  cele- 
brated exotic  food  and  wine  hampers, 
together  with  a  special  selection  of  gifts 
for  him,  for  her  and  for  the  home. 
$2.00. 
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The  Gailin  Collection.  The  finest  china, 
crystal,  linens  and  silver  from  twenty- 
eight  famous  manufacturers — Bacca- 
rat, Bernardaud,  Coalport,  Georg  Jen- 
sen, Haviland,  Herend,  Minton,  Orre- 
fors,  Royal  Copenhagen,  Royal  Crown 
Derby,  St.  Louis,  Waterford,  Wedg- 
wood and  more — all  shipped  directly 
to  you  from  Europe  at  favorable  Euro- 
pean prices.  New  1987  color  catalog. 
$4,  deductible. 


GARRARD 


Garrard.  Imagine  the  world's  most 
exquisite  collection  of  fine  jewellery, 
an  Aladdin's  cave  filled  with  antique 
silver,  alongside  an  impressive 
collection  of  the  finest  Swiss  watches,  a 
superlative  Gift  Department  with  the 
most  exclusive  European  china, 
porcelain,  crystal  and  objects  d'art — for 
a  better  glimpse  of  Garrard  The  Crown 
Jewellers  of  England,  our  catalogue: 
$10.00. 
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THE  f  IrlEST 
CHINA  &  GLASS  SMOP 
IN  THE  WORLD  - 
SINCE  1827 


Goodes  of  London.  If  you're  looking  for 
something  extra  special,  send  for 
Goodes  new  gifts  catalogue,  which  is 
full  of  original  and  exclusive  gift  items. 
Prices  start  at  under  $15.00  and  offer 
excellent  savings  compared  with  US 
retail  prices.  $3.00. 


Grand  Finale.  The  Grand  Finale  cata- 
logue is  filled  with  savings  on  quality 
merchandise  from  Pierre  Cardin,  Mar- 
tex,  Wedgwood,  Towle  and  other  fa- 
mous names.  You'll  find  quality  home 
furnishings,  fine  china,  designer  cloth- 
ing, luggage,  imported  linens,  unique 
gifts,  and  exquisite  jewelry,  all  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
For  a  full  year  of  catalogues,  send 
$2.00.  (U.S.  addresses  only.)  Dept.  GL 
036. 


SINCE    1861 

San  Franciscos  most 
extraordinary  store! 

Gump's  Gift  Book  lets  you  shop  at 
home  from  a  rare  and  distinctive  gift 
collection — including  oriental  objects, 
china,  crystal,  lamps,  fashion  and  jew- 
elry. A  one-year,  four-issue  subscrip- 
tion is  $3.  lOutside  the  U.S.  $15) 

San  Francisco 
Beverlv  Hills  •  Dallas  •  Houston 
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Hammachcr 
Schlemmer 


ESTABLISHED  1848 
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Hammacher  Schlemmer.  Our  latest 
catalogue  features  The  Only  Environ- 
mental Sound  Machine,  The  Smallest 
Computerized  Address  Book,  The 
Voice  Message  Alarm  Clock,  and 
hundreds  of  other  unusual  items  that 
can't  be  found  elsewhere.  A  year's  sub- 
scription, $2.00. 


Hancocks 


&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 

London  W1 
Tel.  (011441)493  8904 

Hancocks  &  Company.  Established  in 
the  heart  of  London's  West  End  in  1848, 
makers  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  Hancocks 
have  supplied  fine  jewellery  and  silver 
to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  for  over 
a  century.  The  tradition  continues  to- 
day as  illustrated  in  our  1987/8,  full 
colour  40  page  catalogue  of  rare  an- 
tique and  individually  commissioned 
items.  Catalogue  $5.00. 


Herend  Porcelain.  The  finest  collection 
of  porcelain  in  the  world  presents  its 
full-color,  84-page  catalog  featuring 
hand-painted  dinnerware  and  tabletop 
accessories.  $5.00.  Available  for  the 
first  time  in  America  is  the  new,  hard- 
cover book  titled  "Herend,  The  Art  of 
Hungarian  Porcelain"  for  $28.  This 
unique  book  traces  Herend's  long,  ex- 
citing history  in  celebration  of  its  1 60th 
anniversary. 
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HERMES 

PARIS 

Hermes.  Elegant  .  .  .  Classic  .  .  .  Chic. 
Open  a  treasure  chest  filled  with  our 
famoussilks,  leather  goods,  fashion  and 
fragrance.  This  special  150th  anniver- 
sary edition  embodies  the  Hermes  phi- 
losophy that  character  and  refinement 
are  essential  to  the  art  of  stylish  living. 
$7. 


Horchow.  This  Christmas,  select  gifts  as 
unique  as  the  individuals  on  vour  gift 
list  from  the  Horchow  Christmas  cata- 
logues. From  the  antique  vase  any  col- 
lector would  prize  to  the  dress  that  daz- 
zles throughout  the  holidays.  Shop  by 
mail  or  toll-free  phone  for  decoratives, 
fashion,  fine  linens,  gifts,  accessories, 
jewelry  and  collectibles.  To  receive  a 
full  year  of  catalogues,  including  our 
big  holiday  issues,  send  $3.00.  Dept. 
HL048. 


HOUSE  OF  ALMONDS 


HOUSE  OF  ALMONDS.  Gourmet  gifts 
that  express  your  originality  and  good 
taste.  Our  free  color  catalogue  features 
exotic  nuts,  flavorful  candies  and  ex- 
quisite, mouthwatering  chocolates. 
You'll  find  the  perfect  gift  for  all  occa- 
sions for  business,  family  and  friends. 
Call  800-2-ALMOND. 
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Museum   (i\s(al   llo\.».    1  In ■    \Wr.ciim 

an  l>u\  from  offers  .i  magnifii  enl 
i  atalog  presentation  ol  theii  art  and 
fun<  tional  i  rystal  <  olle<  lions  $6.00, 
I'u'i  es  prii  ed  from  $  10  $  ID  000 
HOYA  CRYSTAL  GALLI  R\  i  iO  PARK 
\\l  M'l     \l\\  M>Kk    N)    100  ■  ' 


rhe  Huntci  (  ollection.  *  lui  198 
1988  i  oloi  i  atalog  18  pages  ol  gifts 
from  the  i  Inited  Kingdom  in<  luding  a 
il  se<  lion  from  the  National  I  rusl 
i  hristmas  puddings  ards  i  alendars 
stationery  i  rystal  books  toiletries  and 
lots  more  $2.00  refunded  with  ordei 


I.Magnln.  rhe  198  '<  hristmas*  ataloo 
i  gathei  Ing  ol  the  most  selet  live  gifts 
and  great  fashions  I  oi  yoursell  foi 
women  men  .nul  i  hildren  More  than 
100  pages  ol  imaginative  ideas  $5.00. 


I  n'il  joallller,  l  he  sh  lish  elegam  e  ol 
I  u'll  loailliei  s  jewelry  i  olle<  tion  is 
available  in  the  U.S  al  the  follow  ing 
salons  in  New  Nmk  c  ii\  on  I  ifth  \ve 
nue  the  ( ialleria  in  l  louston  the  *  ial 
Irii.i  in  Dallas  and  on  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  I  tills  I  his  fashionable  jewelei 
offers .)  lull  i  oloi  <  atalog  ol  theii  jewel 
i\  and  watt  hes  available  foi  $5.00. 


David  Kay.  ( lifts  foi  the  I  lome  &  <  iai 
den,  Step  in  totheonl)  i  atalogue to fea 
ture  su<  li  .i  large  grouping  ol  gifts  and 
gardening  aids  foi  Indooi  and  outdooi 
li\  ing  *  reateyoui  ow  n  world  ol  beauty 
oi  lollnw  nni  gifi  selei  tion  re<  ommen 
dations  We  feature  dei  orative  ideas  foi 
entertaining  and  home  furnishings,  i  el 
ebrating  nature  on  even  page  v  <  es 
"ii  e  indooi  pi. mis.  tables  .md  out 
dooi  garden  oi  path  Man)  holiday  gift 
ideas  t  >ne  yeai  subsi  ription  $2.00. 


Kona  (  offee  Company.  Estate  grown, 
proi  essed  and  roasted  to  ordei  oui  su 
perb  coffee  is  ah  mailed  directly  from 
nui  Kona  estate  on  the  Island  ol  I  law  aii 
fasteful  .mils  Broi  hure$2.00. 
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LE  LOUVRE 

DES  ANTIQUAIRES 

r.u  is 
La  Louvre  dci  tatiquairet  present  theh 
second  catalogue  \  niw  complete 
guide  to  the  250  ad  galleries  In  tins 
world  centei  ol  art  and  antiques  ioh 
pages  ("t  illustniions  in  color)  Size 
200  ^  250  mm  Postage  in  ait  mall 
Included  $15.00. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUI  I  Ilk'    • 


Nli  iNI  'I  I   I  ' 


Louis  \  uitton,  In  1 85  I  I  ouis  \  uitton 
began  making  the  finest  trunks  evei 
designed  Soon  his  signature  became 
the  world  s  standard  foi  ex<  ellem  e 
Now  I  mils  \  uiiton  introduces  ■<  spe 
<  ial  (  atalogue  so  you  ma)  <  hoose  from 
the  most  elegeanl  and  durable  luggage 
handbags  and  accessories  available 
at  youi  i  onvenieni  e  $6.00. 


lilt  lllBtIN"  OIIK  HON  I  INI  ARI 

PORTFOLIO.  I  ine  paintings  new 
oi  iginal  fii  hings  lithographs  and 
serigraphs  b)  Rodo  Boulangei  (  artei 
Dela<  im\  Moti  and  Reine and  new  fine 
art  books  are  illustrated  in  our  beautiful 
lull  coloi  catalog  (800)  2 1  I  100  I 
$2.00. 
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Mark  Cross.  The  very  name  makes  a 
definitive  statement  about  fine  leather 
goods.  Let  an  elegant,  handcrafted 
Mark  Cross  briefcase,  wallet  or  acces- 
sory speak  for  the  quality  of  your  life. 
$3.00. 


Mascots  Unlimited.  Mascots  Unlim- 
ited, 900  Industrial  Boulevard,  Depart- 
ment C,  Naples,  Florida  33942. 
Chrome  Plated  bronze  and  enameled. 
Today's  Collectibles .  .  .  Tomorrow's 
Antiques!  Over  400  animals,  birds  & 
figures  to  choose  from.  $3.00. 


MOBOCO 

THE  way  to  acquire 
fine  jewellry. 

Moboco.  MOBOCO  FINE  JEWELRY  & 
GEMS.  Kno\sn  b\  a  select  clientele 
worldwide  for  exceptional  values  of 
fine  jewelry  and  Swiss  Timepieces  such 
as  Rolex,  Piaget,  Audemars  Piguet, 
Chopard  and  Corum.  MOBOCO, 
where  the  finest  is  not  the  most  expen- 
sive. $5.00  for  postage  &  handling. 
(714)  644-8325.  200  Newport  Center 
Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Ca.  92660. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE 
ARTS,  BOSTON 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Discover  the 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  by 
mail.  Send  for  the  Museum's  new  cata- 
log and  explore  96  full-color  pages  of 
unique  gifts,  reproduced  from  our  re- 
nowned collections.  You'll  find  jewel- 
ry, scarves,  sculpture,  glassware,  post- 
ers, books,  Christmas  cards,  children's 
educational  games,  and  more.  Send 
$1 .00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  our 
catalog. 


siclney     mobel 

Designer  ond^r  Creator  of  Fine  Jewelry 

7iu£  utuqudf  $a4c:fia*uti&) 


Sidney  Mobell.  The  new  catalogue 
from  the  internationally  famed  jeweler 
Sidney  Mobell.  Authorized  agency  for 
Cartier,  Rolex,  Patek  Phillippe,  Vache- 
ron  Constantin,  Dupont,  and  other  fa- 
mous names.  Precious  examples  of 
good  taste.  Catalogue  price  deductible 
with  any  purchase.  $5.00. 


McGUIRE*      MIKIMOTO 


McGuire.  Full-color  68-page  book  fea- 
turing the  classic  collection  of  premier- 
quality  rattan  designs.  Also  shown — 
designs  from  McGuire  Special  Collec- 
tions: Bamboo  Tables,  Oriental  Hard- 
wood, Teak,  Willow,  Palasan,  Laced 
Rawhide  and  Zambales.  $5.00. 


The 

Museum 

of 

Modern 

Art 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Desk  and 
travel  accessories,  furnishings,  crystal, 
housewares,    tools,    toys,    puzzles, 
books,  cards,  calendars  and  posters. 
Many  ob|ects  represented  in  the  Mu- 
seum's Design  Collection.  Some  pro- 
duced  exclusively   for   the   Museum. 
$3.00. 

The  Originator  of  Cultured  Pearls. 
"    Since  1893. 


Mikimoto.  In  this  limited  edition,  full- 
color  catalogue,  the  creator  of  the 
world's  first  cultured  pearl  offers  a 
selection  of  the  finest  classic  and  con- 
temporary cultured  pearl  jewelry  de- 
signs. Choose  from  one-of-a-kind  cre- 
ations or  an  extensive  collection  of  gifts 
for  any  occasion.  All  in  the  Mikimoto 
tradition  of  incomparable  quality. 
$3.00. 


TH 
NATURE 
CQMP^ 


The  Nature  Company. 

Books,  Discovery  Tools,  Recordings, 
Fine  Arts,  Gifts  and  Gear  for  Outdoor 
Lovers  of  All  Ages.  $2.00. 
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the  unexpected 
Christmas  Collection 

Neiman  Marcus.  Ml  your  holiday  fan 
tasies(  ome  to  life  in  the  new  1 987  Nei 
man-Marcus  Christmas  Book  Over 
1 25  colorful  pages  ol  un<  ommon  fash 
ions  Extravagant  baubles  (And  >>i 
course,  anothei  His  &  Hers  Gift  just 
.is  outrageous  as  the  new  breed  ol 
American  Feline  we  offered  last  year!) 
Order  your  copy  now  tor  just  $5.00 
applicable  towards  your  first  purchase 
imm  the  Christmas  Book  l  oi  fastei  sei 
,  .ill  l-800-NEIMANS  (ask  foi 
IVpt  7087),  to  open  an  account  .ind 
i  harge  your  subs<  ription 


Patagonia.8  (  lothes  foi  crossing  the 
Kalhitna  Pass  ra<  mg  off  (  ape  l  lattery 
drinking  Guinness  in  (  ork,  skiing  the 
l  rans  Sierra  and  othei  worthwhile  put 
suits  See  the  entire  Patagonia  line  ol 
innovative  fun<  tional  i  lothmg  tor  the 
outdoors  in  our  84  pant'  I  olOf  <  atalog. 
$5.00. 
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Penhaligon's 
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Penhaligon's.  Classical  perfumes  mm\ 
toilet  waters  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
and  an  extensive  range  of  after  shaves, 
bath  oils,  soaps  and  talcum  powders. 
Antique  scent  bottles  and  English  silver 
for  the  dressing  table.  Exceptional  gifts, 
charmingly  wrapped  and  exclusive  to 
Penhaligon's.  Send  for  our  colour  cata- 
logue and  details  of  our  mail-order  ser- 
vice. $5.00. 


GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE 


Gerald  Peters  Gallery.  Catalogue  ot  se 

le<  ted  paintings  ,\n(.\  works  on  paper  by 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  An  overview  ol  the 
artists  works  from  her  earlv  abstract 
watercolors  to  the  late  New  Me\u  an 
lands'  apes.  ( )ther  a\  ailable  <  atalogues 
include:  Masterworks  of  Taos  Found- 
ers Selection  of  Paintings  from  Gerald 
Peters  Collection,  Harold  |oe  Wal- 
drum,  and  Chen  Chi. 


C  E  R  A   L   D  ^P  PETERS 

PA.ll  \s 


GALLERY 
SANTA  FE 


mi  i  kim  |M    2200  CEDAR  SPRINGS    lum       ' 
DAUAS  TEXAS  '5201 

.'  14  8  ' ' 


Pleasant 
com  pany 


Presents 

The  Ami  kk  w  Giki  s 
(  oi  i  EC  iion 


Pleasant  Company.  Introducing  a 
unique,  new  collection  designed  espe- 
cially for  girls  ages  6-11.  Beautiful 
books,  lovable  dolls  with  clothes  and 
ac<  essories,  plus  exquisite  girls'  cloth- 
ing. All  created  exclusively  for  The 
American  Girls  Collection.  Available 
only  from  Pleasant  Company.  Catalog 
$2. 


The  Popcorn  Factory.  No  one  ever  for- 
gets the  person  with  enough  imagina- 
tion to  send  61';  gallons  of  popcorn  in 
one  of  our  exclusively  designed  con- 
tainers. We  also  recommend  our  al- 
mond pecan  corn,  chocolate  pizza  and 
other  delicious  confections.  We  also 
can  personalize  a  variety  of  items  with  a 
name  or  company  logo.  Memorable 
gifts  prices  as  low  as  $10.  Holiday  cata- 
log. Free. 


The  Price  of  His  Toys.  Discover  the 
world  of  men's  "toys"  where  women 
can  enjoy  our  affordable  collection.  Se- 
lect from  an  assortment  of  fun  and  func- 
tional gadgets,  gifts  and  electron- 
ics ..  .  many  of  which  are  not  of- 
fered in  other  catalogs.  Find  that  perfect 
gift  for  "The  Man  Who  Desires  the 
Newest  and  Best".  $2.00. 


7-  "In  these  French  paintings  home  is  best.' 
().  Russell,  NY  Times) 


THE  JAPAN  COLLECTION,  from  the 
RONIN  GALLERY  is  a  unique  48-page 
color  catalogue  of  fine  17th  thru  20th 
century  woodblock  prints,  crafts,  net- 
suke,  pottery,  posters,  cards,  books  and 
other  unusual  gift  &  decorating  ideas 
from  Japan.  Send  $5.00  for  a  two  year 
subscription.  (212)  688-0188. 


Rosenberg  &  Stiebel,  Inc.  The  fully- 
illustrated  catalog  of  Chez  Elle,  Chez 
Lui:  At  Home  in  18th  Century  France, 
"a  very  amusing  exhibition"  whose 
paintings,  drawings,  and  prints  provide 
insight  into  "domestic  affairs  in  the 
ancien  regime  and  after".  $15.00  post- 
paid. 32  East  57th  Street.  NYC  10022. 
(212)753-4368. 
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^MusicBox 

pr     COMPANY . 

The  San  Francisco  Music  Box  Compa- 
ny.   Hundreds    of   exclusive    music 
boxes — musical  teddy  bears,  jewelry 
boxes  and  Christmas  ornaments.  You 
can  choose  from  over  300  tunes  to  cus- 
tomize your  gift.  $2.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 
jewellers  —  gemologists 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  112 
Troy,  Michigan  48084 


JULES  R.  SCHUBOT  JEWELLERS  — 
GEMOLOGISTS  present  their  annual 
sampling  of  the  finest  European  and 
American  designed  jewellery  to  those 
for  whom  only  the  best  is  good  enough. 
Exquisite  four-color  catalogue  avail- 
able after  November  10.  $5.00 


SAVINGS  ON  GIFTS  AND  FURNISHINGS 


S.G.F.  SAVINGS  ON  GIFTS  AND  FUR- 
NISHINGS. Substantial  savings  of  20% 
to  70%  on  top  quality  merchandise. 
Brand  name  furniture,  rugs,  linens,  din- 
nerware.  ie\\elr\  and  more.  For  a  vear 
of  SGF  catalogues,  send  $2.00.  Dept. 
SL015. 
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Shop  the  World  By  Mail.  CATALOGS 
FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD."  120 
catalogs  from  25  countries  enabling 
you  to  purchase  china,  crystal,  cloth- 
ing, clocks,  silver,  linens,  furs,  handi- 
crafts, jewelry,  cars,  coins,  perfumes, 
etc.  at  tremendous  savings  direct  from 
factories  and  retail  shops  in  Belgium, 
Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Ireland,  Italy,  Ma- 
laysia, Taiwan,  Thailand,  Turkey,  etc. 
Revised  1 987  color  catalog.  $4 


SILVER     r 

>  LONDON  €T 

SILVERSMITHS  CUTLERS 
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DIRECT  FROM  WORKSHOPS  TO  USER 


THE  SILVER  CLUB.  At  the  centre  of  the 
world's  silver  trade,  our  craftsmen 
hand-raise  a  comprehensive  range  of 
Sterling  table  silver  to  historical  stan- 
dards of  quality  for  today's  use.  Silver 
Collector's  Guide.  80  pages  fully  illus- 
trated. $2.00. 
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Shibumi  Trading  Ltd. 


Shibumi  Trading  Ltd.  At  Shibumi  we 
offer  a  hand-picked  selection  of  gifts 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  lapan.  Our  cata- 
log features  traditional  children's  toys, 
clothing,  items  for  the  home  and  gar- 
den, art,  go  boards,  calligraphy  sets, 
and  more.  This  year  we  also  feature  a 
new  business  section  and  more  than  70 
books  on  lapan.  Please  send  for  our  36- 
page  color  catalog.  $2.00. 


Sligh  offers  a  select  array  of  grandfather, 
wall  and  mantel  clocks  that  are  not  only 
treasures  to  behold  .  .  .  they're  heir- 
looms to  be  shared  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  Our  full-color,  60-page  cat- 
alogue includes  the  new  Legacy  Col- 
lection of  fine  clocks.  $5.00. 


5  T  E  I  N  W  A  Y     &     SONS 


Steinway  &  Sons.  Our  elegant,  full- 
color  brochure  displays  our  complete 
line  of  grands  and  verticals.  And  shows 
\  ou  u  hv  a  Steinway  piano  is  not  only  an 
extraordinary  musical  instrument,  but 
an  enduring  investment.  $5.00 


STEUBEN   GLASS 


Steuben  has  been  given  as  a  gift  of  state 
by  every  president  since  Truman  and  is 
on  view  in  major  museums  throughout 
the  world.  The  new  1987-88  Steuben 
Catalogue  presents  120  pages  of  bril- 
liant crystal  objects.  A  wide  array  of  gift 
ideas  and  selections  for  collectors. 
Priced  from  $125.  $5.00. 
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Swaine  Adeney.  Since  1750  and 
known  throughout  the  world  tor  tho 
Finest  in  British  merchandise.  Famous 
tor  tweeds,  cashmere,  equestrian  and 
leather  goods,  hand-made  attache1 
»  ases,  umbrellas  and  gloves  l  atalogue 
$3.00  postpaid  4!4  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco  §4102.  (415)  781-4949. 
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Tessiers  Ltd.  Tessiers  (  atalogue  con- 
tain-, a  selection  ol  fine  jewels  and  sil- 
ver, both  antique  and  period  that  are 
available  in  their  New  Bond  Street 
showrooms.  The  business,  established 
in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  is  re- 
nowned tor  its  quality  and  service. 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association.  Price  $5.00. 


Norm  Thompson.  "ESCAPE  from  the 
ordinary"*  with  quality  products  of  en- 
during value.  Classic  fashions.  Innova- 
tive footwear.  Intriguing  food  items. 
One-of-a-kind  gifts.  All  backed  by  the 
strongest  guarantee  in  the  business! 
FREE  catalog. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  Tiffany's  designs  have  set 
internationally  recognized  standards  of 
excellence.  Select  from  among  Tiffany 
classics  in  jewelry,  time  pieces,  sterling 
silver,  leather  goods,  china  and  crystal. 
Tiffany  Selections  catalogue,  $2.00. 
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TRIFLES 


Trifles.  Trifles  catalogues  are  bursting 
with  imagination  and  bright,  fresh  ideas 
for  Christmas.  Frills  and  fine  fashions. 
Soft  silks  and  sparkling  silver.  Gold. 
Handpainted  pottery  and  delightful 
decoratives.  Plus  special  values  for  you 
and  your  home.  Shop  by  mail  or  toll- 
free  phone.  To  receive  a  full  year  of  cat- 
alogues, including  our  big  holiday  is- 
sues, send  $2.00.  Dept  TL  039. 


VACHERON 

CONSTANTIN 

Geneve 


* 


Vacheron  &  Constantin.  The  oldest 
watch  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
founded  in  Geneva  in  1755.  Vacheron 
&  Constantin:  to  own  one  is  a  rare  priv- 
ilege; to  wear  one  is  to  share  in  history. 
Distinctive  timepieces  available  in 
stainless  steel,  stainless  steel  and  18- 
karat  gold,  and  all  18-karat  gold. 
$5.00. 
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Wehmeier's  Belt  Shop.  From  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana,  comes  the  ulti- 
mate leather-alligator-fashioned  to  per- 
fection for  discriminating  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Also  available  in  lizard,  py- 
thon, ostrich,  and  elephant.  These  pres- 
tigious leathers  make  excellent  execu- 
tive or  incentive  gifts.  Free  brochure. 


One  of  London's  greatest  shops 

The  White  House.  For  over  80  years 
The  White  House  has  satisfied  genera- 
tions of  the  best  families  in  the  world. 
This  beautiful  catalogue  brings  the  fin- 
est linens  to  your  table,  plus  magnifi- 
cent bed  sets  and  towels,  men's  and 
women's  fashions,  luxurious  lingerie 
and  a  selection  of  The  White  House's 
famous  range  of  children's  clothes,  a 
collection  of  which  is  shown  in  New 
York  twice  a  year.  Catalogue  price 
$5.00. 


WinterSilks 


WinterSilks.  The  Ultimate  Winter 
Warmth!  Knitted  silk  is  soft  on  your 
skin,  luxuriously  warm,  long-lasting 
and  machine  washable.  WinterSilks  are 
made  by  the  be>t  silk  knitters  in  Asia, 
and  sold  direct  to  you  at  20-50%  off 
normal  retail.  The  WinterSilks  56-page 
catalog  offers  100%  pure  silk  turtle- 
necks,  long  Johns,  sweaters,  glove  lin- 
ers, sock  liners  .  .  .  and  dozens  more! 
Send  $2.00  for  1-year  subscription. 
Order  today! 


Marketing  Fine  Homes,  Land  And  Estates 
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Winter  Harbor,  Maine 
GRINDSTONE  NECK  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

High  on  a  knoll  on  4.6  acres,  this  classic  &  traditional 
year-round  home  has  been  completely  renovated  & 
includes  6  bedrooms  &  baths,  wonderful  porches  & 
decks  &  spectacular  views  across  Frenchman's  Bay  to 
Cadillac  Mountain.  Very  gracious  &  grand.  $975,000 


BROOKLINE  ESTATE  Brookline.  Massachusetts 
Undoubtedly  one  of  Boston's  most  elegant  &  out- 
standing detailed  estates  completely  walled  in  to 
assure  privacy.  This  magnificent  3-story  villa  has  fab- 
ulous European  craftsmanship  &  custom  details 
including  carved  marble  fireplaces,  inlaid  floors. 
beautiful  murals,  refined  Italian  gardens,  pool, 
poolhouse/guesthouse,    5   car   garage  .  $4.25M 


Orford,  New  Hampshire 
MAGNIFICENT  FEDERAL  COLONIAL  ESTATE 

Located  on  "The  Ridge"  &  situated  on  3.1  acres  of 
meticulously  maintained  grounds,  this  magnificent 
twin-chimney  Federal  colonial  includes  6  bedrooms, 
8  fireplaces,  staff  quarters  plus  pool,  carnage  house 
with  apartment  &  more.  Very  special.  j~95 .000 
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Boston's  North  Shore 
SWAMPSCOTT.  .   GALLOUPE'S  POINT 
OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Boasting  1 ,000 '  oceanfrontage  &  a  wonderful  new 
state-of-the-art  4,000  sq.ft.  home  with  spectacular 
views,  guest  suite  or  office,  private  sandy  beach  & 
more  just  30  minutes  from  Boston.  $2.6M 


Marion,  Massachusetts 
BUZZARDS  BAY  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

On  Butler's  Point  abutting  Kittansett  Gulf  Club  this 
wonderful  1920's  cape-style  residence  is  beautifully 
maintained  &  updated  with  3,900  sq.ft.  of  living 
space  &  sweeping  views  from  every  room  plus  a  4  car 
garage.  $1.1M 


Islesboro.  Maine 
OCEANFRONT  ESTATE  ON  8  AC.  PENINSULA 

"Seal  Point"  on  Seal  Harbor  magnificent  year- 
round  estate  meticulously  renovated  in  choice  loca- 
tion including  main  residence  with  beautiful  furnish- 
ings, guesthouse,  heated  pool,  formal  gardens,  dock, 
boathouse  &  private  sandy  beach.  Spectacular  ocean 
views.  Minutes  to  golf,  tennis  &  yacht  club.  A  rare  & 
excellent  investment  opportunity  $1.8M 


Catskill,  New  York 
HISTORIC  HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY  ESTATE 

The  Abeel  House,  a  1750  Dutch  stone  residence  set 
on  130  rolling  acres  including  wide  board  floors, 
high  ceilings,  original  paneling.  7  working  fireplaces. 
4  baths  &  more.  The  private  drive  winds  through 
meadows  populated  with  abundant  deer  &  wildlife 
to  open  upon  the  manor  house  with  spectacular  views 
from  the  wonderful  front  porch  including  an 
entertainment  pavilion  built  in  a  hillside  wi'h  40' 
indoor   pool    &   separate    3    car   garage.       $1.3M 


Ryder's  Cove.  Islesboro.  ME 
THE  DREXEL  ESTATE  ON  30  ACRES 

"Gripsholm  Manor"  privately  situated  on  "The 
Bluff'  overlooking  Sabbathbay  Harbor  &  Ryder's 
Cove  with  1 ,000  '  oceanfrontage  &  sheltered  deep- 
water  anchorage.  Classic  shingled  manor  house  beau- 
tifully maintained  selling  fully  furnished  with  fine 
period  pieces  &  spectacular  views  of  East  Penobscot 
Bay  &  the  Islands  beyond.  Seven  bedrooms,  4  baths. 
4  fireplaces,  servant's  wing  &  wonderful  front  porch 
with  long  semi-private  drive  near  tennis,  golf  & 
yachting.  $1.95M 


Wilton.  Connecticut 
WILTON  ESTATE  ON  10  CHOICE  ACRES 

Wonderful  old  country  home  immaculately  restored 
on  over  10  acres  of  beautiful  meadows  &  gardens. 
Complete  with  2  renovated  cottages,  a  large  barn  & 
large  heated  pool,  it  is  an  excellent  investment 
opportunity  just  1  hour  from  N.Y.C.  Subdivision 
potential  exists  for  three  2  +  acre  lots  which  are 
valued  at  $1  2M.  Plus  house  &  cottages  on  3  Vi  acres 
valued  at  $1.4M.  Property  is  offered  at  only  $2.3M. 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  Telephone (617)  723-1800;  New  York  (212)  832-9800 
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Auction:  Wednesday, 
September  16  at  10  am. 

die  Epoque 


including  Fine  19th  Century  Furniture, 
Paintings  and  Decorations, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Si  ilc  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 
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A  Continental  Rococo-style  secretaire  with 
elaborate  "Tunbridge"  and  parquetry  decoration, 
late  19th  century,  8  feet  high. 


(Detail  of  reverse) 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Michael  D.  Meek  (Furniture  &  Decorations);  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 
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175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


sffot  to  be  a  Maxi 

i  Raised  Wild  Mink  Three  Quarter  Coat 
rBhilippe  Venet  for  Maximilian 
it  Origin:  USA 


20  West  57 
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Outside  Kilbum  Underground,  Earfy  Summer  (1977).  Bent,  gnarled  figures  struggling  through  a  cityscape  emblematic  of  their  climate  of  anguish. 
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BY  MICHAEL  PfPPIMI 


London  doesn't  have  the  orga- 
nized chic  of  Paris  or  New  York's  manic 
drive;  hut  much  as  the  city  enshrines  tradi- 
tion, it  never  stops  innovating.  New  styles 
in  dress  and  design,  in  music  and  theater, 
emanate  from  London  with  remarkable 
regularity.  One  area  in  which  the  English 
capital  makes  no  pretensions  to  primacy  is 
the  visual  arts.  And  yet,  preposterous  as  it 
may  at  first  seem,  London  today  has  a  valid 
claim  to  the  title  art  capital  of  the  world. 
That  claim  is  founded  securely  on  the 
achievement  of  a  group  of  artists  who  have 
given  painting  a  new  relevance  and  a  new 
direction.  The  senior  member  of  the  group 
is  Francis  Bacon  (born  in  1909),  whom 
many  people  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
painter  alive.  The  others,  whose  interna- 
tional reputations  have  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished, are  Lucian  Freud  (a  grandson  of 
Sigmund,  born  in  1922),  Frank  Auerbach 
(born  1931),  Leon  Kossoff  (born  1926), 


THE  ARF  CAPI1AL  OF  FHE  WORLD 

Michael  Andrews  (born  1928),  and  R.  B. 
Kitaj  (born  1932).  In  the  1950s,  while 
abstract  art  took  on  the  guise  of  an  official 
religion,  these  artists  painted  figuratively, 
accepting  the  consequence — mainly  ne- 
glect— as  the  price  of  their  conviction  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  The 
prominence  they  are  gaining  now  cannot 
be  explained  away  as  a  mere  media  whim, 
fame  that  flashes  only  in  order  to  fade.  It 
rests  instead  on  a  good  three  decades  of 
struggle,  experimentation,  and  mastery. 
These  artists  are  not  so  much  in  the  news 
as  rooted  in  history. 

R.  B.  Kitaj — a  native  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  but  long  based  in  London — has  giv- 
en the  group  a  name:  the  "School  of  Lon- 
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Study  after  Velazquez's  Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X  (1953).  An  air  of  solitary  confinement,  of  private  crises  in  brightly  lit,  tightly  sealed  rooms. 
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The  Co/o/?y  Room  (1962).  London  man  in  his  habitat,  a  club  in  Soho.  Right  of  center:  Lucian  Freud  (full  face).  Second  from  right:  Francis  Bacon. 
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dun."  The  basic  concern  that  binds  them 
together  is  a  commitment  to  figurative 
painting.  Interest  in  figuration  is  com- 
monplace now.  When  Kitaj  coined  his 
phrase,  over  ten  years  ago,  it  was  not.  He 
also  realized  at  the  time  that  the  group  was 
united  by  its  seriousness  and  its  determina- 
tion to  blaze  new  trails — though  the  indi- 
vidual paths  pursued  by  the  artists  he  had 
in  mind  were  sure  to  be  dissimilar. 

Bacon  and  Andrews  are  both  fascinated 
by  the  expressive  possibilities  of  distortion; 
but  in  scale  and  mood,  as  well  as  in  actual 
technique,  they  have  little  in  common. 
Freud's  patiently  worked,  precise  portraits 
evoke  an  entirely  different  vision  from 
Auerbach's  daringly  radical  simplifica- 
tions of  form.  Auerbach  bears  a  superficial 
likeness  to  Kossoff  in  that  they  both  exper- 
iment with  the  thickest  of  impastos.  Yet 
Kossoff  conveys  a  sense  of  milieu  and  of 
human  suffering  that  are  immediately  and 
unmistakably  his.  And  Kitaj,  albeit  the 
natural  "spokesman"  of  the  group,  has 
evolved  a  web  of  historical  and  cultural 
allusions  that  sets  him  totally  apart  from 
the  others'  central  preoccupations. 

As  Kitaj's  name  for  the  group  suggests, 
its  members  all  maintain  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  London.  In  fact,  though, 


only  Leon  Kossoff  is  a  Londoner  born. 
Both  Freud  and  Auerbach  came  to  Eng- 
land as  young  children  from  Berlin,  while 
Bacon  was  born  of  English  parents  in  Dub- 
lin, and  Michael  Andrews  in  Norwich. 
I  heir  identity  as  a  group  arises  because 
their  aims  and  careers  have  coincided. 
In  this  sense  they  are  more  closely  knit 
than  the  Impressionists.  Bacon  and 
Freud  have  demonsttably  more  in 
common  than  Manet  and  Monet, 
while  Auerbach  and  Kossoff  probably 
show  greater  affinities  in  intellectual  out- 
look, working  methods,  and  style  than  any 
two  of  their  French  predecessors.  Like  the 
Impressionists,  however,  the  members  of 
the  School  of  London  have  exhibited  reg- 
ularly in  the  same  galleries  and  group 
shows,  and  they  share  a  central  intention. 
While  the  Imptessionists  set  out  to  render 
life  and  nature  as  directly  as  they  saw  it, 
cutting  through  the  deadweight  of  accrued 
salon  convention,  the  London  painters 
have  instinctively  sought  to  restore  paint- 
ing to  its  highest  function:  to  convey  the 
most  perceptive,  and  often  most  fleeting, 
feelings  about  human  existence. 

There  can  be  no  more  ambitious  aim 
than  this.  It  implies  a  desire  to  paint  once 
more  with  the  range  of  eloquence  that  has 


been  natrowing  since  the  masters  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  London  paint- 
ers have  never  had  a  "program"  as  such; 
but  then,  neither  did  the  Impressionists. 
The  shared  determination  to  invest  paint- 
ing with  a  maximum  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion about  the  human  condition  had  been 
intensified  by  what  these  painters  felt  to  be 
the  emptiness  of  abstract  art.  Bacon  had 
always  scornfully  equated  abstraction  with 
"decoration"  and  defined  his  own  aesthet- 
ic interests  as  embedded  in  a  great  Western 
tradition  that  went  through  Degas  and 
Velazquez  to  the  incomparable  achieve- 
ments of  Egyptian  art. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  their  undertak- 
ing— not  to  mention  the  courage  it  took  to 
swim  against  the  artistic  fide  during  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties — one  cannot  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  these  painters  had  to 
spend  the  earlier  part  of  their  careers  work- 
ing in  considerable  isolation.  They  ac- 
cepted their  lot,  as  the  art  historian 
Andrew  Forge,  of  Yale,  put  it,  with  "su- 
perb perseverance  and  a  certain  gritty  sat- 
isfaction in  hard  times."  Keenly  aware  of 
the  example  of  Alberto  Giacometti,  they 
elevated  their  commitment  to  the  human 
figure  into  a  fiercely  defended  credo.  More 
than  any  other  artist,  Picasso  included, 
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ii  icometti  influenced  a  whole  generation 
by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  ;i  demand- 
ing, visionary  ideal  and  the  near-maso- 
chistic discipline  that  regulated  his  life  as 
an  artist.  The  image  of  the  plaster-splat- 
tered sculptor  laboring  through  the  night 
toward  a  goal  of  which  he  was  convinced 
he  would  always  tall  short  brought  a  new, 
almost    saintly    dignity    to    the     calling 

of  the  artist. 

Traces  of  Giacometti's  effect  on  the 
School  of  London  are  still  clearly  discern- 
ible. For  all  the  differences  among  them, 
the  painters  in  question  are  characterized 


by  a  relentless  application  to  their  art.  Like 
Giacometti,  Bacon  evolved  a  wholly  per- 
sonal style  of  life  early  on;  his  robust  indi- 
vidualism was  reinforced  by  his  respect  not 
only  for  the  Swiss  sculptor's  work  but  also 
for  his  way  of  life.  For  Bacon  as  for  Gia- 
cometti, fame  and  money  arrived  too  late 
to  alter  his  habits. 

tlthough  Bacon's  studio  retains  some- 
thing of  the  comfortless  chaos  of 
Giacometti's,  an  even  more  striking 
parallel  to  it  is  Frank  Auerbach's 
workroom.  There,  the  walls  have 
become  so  paint-encrusted  with  the 


impasto  rituals  of  three  decades  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  colored  cocoon — one  from  which 
the  proverbially  hardworking  artist  rarely 
emerges.  He  refuses  to  have  a  telephone 
installed;  it  would  seem  ridiculous,  he 
says,  to  begin  a  day  and  think  of  anything 
but  painting.  Freud  has  kept  himself  simi- 
larly out  of  reach,  working  at  night  (like 
Giacometti)  and  seeing  only  a  handful  of 
models  and  close  friends.  Andrews,  whose 
vision  was  directlv  affected  by  Giacomet- 
ti's attenuated  figures,  has  been  so  intent 
on  preserving  his  time  exclusively  for 
painting  that  he  has  exiled  himself  from 


Head  of  Catherine  Lampert  (1986).  Thick  pigments,  worked  with  speed  toward  an  elusive  moment  of  truth— or  scrapped  without  mercy. 
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Cecil  Court  W.C.  2  (The  Refugees)  (1983-84).  Swinging  over  the  abyss:  a  cast  of  characters  trapped  in  acts  of  private  folly  or  public  madness. 


London  and  now  lives  in  the  Norfolk 
countryside,  carefully  protected  from  the 
art  world  by  his  dealer. 

Kossoff  is  engaged  in  an  endless,  Sisy- 
phean struggle,  building  up  his  succulent 
impasto  time  and  again  only  to  scrape  it  off 
into  what  he  calls  a  "gray  mess"  on  the 
floor.  Kitaj  is  similarly  obsessed  with  the 
difficulty  of  making  significant  images,  be- 
ing painfully  aware  all  the  while  of  the 
countless  masterpieces  that  already  make 
up  the  history  of  art.  His  way  of  living 
would  no  doubt  be  altogether  reclusive  if 
he  did  not  have  the  occasional  urge  to  dis- 
cuss his  ideas  with  fellow  artists  and  writ- 
ers. Bacon  combines  a  compulsive  gregar- 
iousness  with  a  strict  timetable.  Even  after 
a  hard  night's  drinking,  he  never  misses 


the  early-morning  light  he  finds  most  con- 
ducive to  work. 

»11  six  artists  have  been  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  milieu  of  London,  and 
some  of  them- — particularly  Freud, 
Auerbach,  and  Kossoff — have  re- 
created a  number  of  notably  disin- 
herited areas  of  it  in  their  work.  Kos- 
soff once  described  his  involvement  with 
the  city  in  this  moving,  biographical 
sketch:  "I  was  born  in  a  now  demolished 
building  in  City  Road  not  far  from  St. 
Paul's.  Ever  since  the  age  of  twelve  I  have 
drawn  and  painted  London.  I  have  worked 
from  Bethnal  Green,  the  City,  Willesden 
Junction,  York  Way,  and  Dalston.  1  have 
painted  its  bomb  sites,  building  sites,  exca- 
vations, railways  and  recently  a  children's 


swimming  pool  in  Willesden.  The  strange, 
ever-changing  light,  the  endless  streets 
and  shuddering  feel  of  the  sprawling  city 
linger  in  my  mind  like  a  faintly  glimmering 
memory  of  a  long  forgotten,  perhaps  nev- 
er-experienced childhood  which,  if  redis- 
covered and  illuminated,  would  amelio- 
rate the  pain  of  the  present." 

London  colors  the  vision  of  all  six  paint- 
ers and  permeates  their  philosophies. 
They  are  deeply  cultured  men,  fired  by  lit- 
erary as  well  as  artistic  convictions.  To 
talk  about  classical  tragedy  with  Bacon, 
poetry  with  Freud,  or  Kafka  with  Kitaj  is  a 
privilege.  They  come  to  trieir  subjects 
from  unexpected  angles,  making  fresh  dis- 
coveries even  in  works  one  thought  one 
knew  thoroughly.   They  ransack  every- 
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g  they  see  and  read 

or  what  it  might  bring 

to  their  painting,  if  only 

in  the  sharpening  of  a 

sensation. 

They  are  no  less  com- 
pelling when  they  talk 
about  painting.  It  is  rare 
to  be  in  discussion  with 
any  of  these  artists  with- 
out having  an  opinion 
modified,  if  not  a  whole 
approach  changed: 
their  views  address 
themselves  to  the  eye 
with  a  directness  that 
rt  criticism  rarely 
achieves.  Their  range  of  admirations  is 
wide  but  above  all  directed  toward  the 
great  masters;  and  in  their  work  they  con- 
stantly render  homage,  overtly  or  by  impli- 
cation, to  the  past.  Freud  has  paid  tribute 
consciously  to  Watteau,  the  master  of 
flesh  and  silk,  in  Large  Interior,  W  11 
(1981-83);  Bacon,  to  ihe  grandeur  of  Ve- 
lazquez, in  his  Pope  series;  Kossoff,  to  Ru- 
bens and  Poussin;  Kitaj,  to  whole  areas  of 
art  history,  including  Degas  and  the  giants 
of  modernism. 

What  unites  these  painters  most  surely 
remains  their  involvement  with  the  hu- 
man image.  Their  work  of  the  past  thirty 
years  constitutes  a  whole  gallery  of  types 
that  crystallize  into  a  kind  of  Homo  Lon- 
doniensis,  a  survivor  of  the  war  in  whom 
the  solitude  and  inner  conflict  of  our  age 
are  poignantly  apparent.  His  anxious  out- 
lines emerge  not  only  in  each  artist's  self- 
portraits  but  in  portraits  they  have  done  of 
one  another.  Freud  has  painted  Auerbach 
and  Bacon;  Bacon  has  portrayed  Auerbach 
and  Freud;  Auerbach  has  captured  Freud, 
Kossoff,  and  Kitaj. 

Another  "inside"  source  is  Andrews's 
well-known  picture  The  Colony  Room,  a 
scene  set  in  a  notorious  drinking  club  of 
that  name  where  one  sees  a  cross  section  of 
the  drifters  that  favor  Soho's  "Members 
Only"  establishments.  Among  them  are 
the  club's  former  owner,  Muriel  Belcher 
(whom  Bacon  has  frequently  portrayed), 
Bacon  himself,  his  powerful  jawline  in 
profile,  and  Freud,  on  whose  level  gaze  the 
whole  composition  turns. 

People  whose  likenesses  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  passed  on  to  posterity  are  giv- 
en an  afterlife  through  whatever  durable 
images  have  been  left  of  them.  For  artists 
who  are  all  too  conscious  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Titian,  s~v,  or  Ingres,  the  o  ids 
against  painting  a  po.  -ait  that  will  hold  its 
own  in  the  demanding  vrspective  of  the 
past  must  seem  virtually  nsurmountable. 
The  modern  painter  has  i    ?n  obliged  to 


invent  his  own  aesthetic  weap- 
I 111     ons.   Bacon  is  voicing  a  shared 
'   preoccupation   when   he   talks 
about  his  need  to  "twist"  or  "dis- 
tort" a  person's  appearance  into 
something  more   memorable. 
"What  I  want, "  he  says,  "is  to  dis- 
tort the  thing  far  beyond  the 
appearance  but  in  the  distortion 
to  bring  it  back  to  a  recording  of 
the  appearance."  It  is  this  elusive 
area  between  factual  recording 
and   invention   ("distortion") 
that  the  London  artists  have  ex- 
.   plored  to  such  brilliant  effect. 
The  pitfalls,  though,  are  numer- 
ous,  obliging  them  to  chart  a 
course  between  the  dangers  of  banal  repre- 
sentation on  the  one  hand  and  incoher- 
ence on  the  other. 

Bacon  has  expressed  his  preference  for 
working  from  photographs  for  his  por- 
traits, saying  that  he  cannot  subject  his 
models  to  the  same  inventive  "injury"  he 
practices  on  them  in  private.  Modeling  for 
Freud  is  reportedly  an  ordeal  in  which  the 
artist  demands  of  the  sitter  no  less  effort  or 
pains  than  he  demands  of  himself.  Models 
might  well  oscillate  from  elation  to  despair 
as  a  Kossoff  or  an  Auerbach  rapidly  works 
the  thick  pigment  of  their  images  toward  a 
moment  of  truth — only  to  scrap  it  entirely 
(with  a  severity  worthy  of  Giacometti)  as 
off  the  mark.  Months,  even  years,  of  pa- 
tient work  can  be  destroyed  in  a  moment; 
but  although  the  result  tends  to  "contra- 
dict what's  gone  before,"  as  Auerbach 
says,  "the  previous  attempts  contribute 
.  .  .  the  accrued  information  enriches  the 
content  to  an  extraordinary  degree." 

Ihe  London  artists'  involvement  with 
oil  paint  has  an  alchemist's  intensity. 
"For  me,  the  paint  is  the  person," 
Freud  says.  He  and  the  others  regard 
the  act  of  painting  as  a  process  that 
introduces  factors  beyond  the  paint- 
er's conscious  control.  Bacon  has  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  quixotic,  suggestive 
"mysteriousness"  of  oils  and  on  one  occa- 
sion remarked  that  a  portrait  is  "almost  a 
way  of  bringing  someone  back."  Andrews, 
who  comes  closer  than  any  of  the  others  to 
a  naturalistic  rendering  of  reality,  is  espe- 
cially aware  of  how  thin  the  line  is  that 
separates  his  deeply  inventive  vision  from 
straight,  banal  representation.  His  sparing 
use  of  pigment  puts  him  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum  from  Kossoff  and 
Auerbach;  vet  his  fine  sense  of  ambiguit\ 
and  the  subtlety  with  which  his  images  are 
turned  into  independent  entities  ally  him 
to  their  essential  aims.  "In  order  to  move 
us,"  Lucian  Freud  has  remarked,  "the  pic- 
ture must  never  merely  remind  us  of  lite 


but  must  acquire  a  life  of  its  own,  precisely 
in  order  to  reflect  life." 

Dnce  seen,  the  life  reflected  by  the 
London  painters  is  not  forgotten. 
Kossoff 's  doomed  view  of  bent, 
gnarled  figures  struggling  through  an 
inhospitable  cityscape  is  emblematic 
of  their  general  climate  of  anguish. 
There  is  nothing  specifically  English  about 
that  or  about  the  atmosphere  of  solitary 
confinement — of  private  crises  in  brightly 
lit,  tightly  sealed  rooms — that  typifies  Ba- 
con's scenes.  Yet  the  guilty  unease  and 
gnawing  metaphysical  doubt  that  Sartre 
and  Camus  and  Giacometti  evoked  so 
powerfully  against  the  background  of  a 
bewildered,  war-exhausted  Paris  seem  to 
have  found  a  new  theater  in  a  London  that 
has  never  shaken  off  the  nightmare  of  at- 
tack and  imminent  destruction.  "Swing- 
ing London,"  the  headline  writers  used  to 
say.  If  London  ever  swung  for  these  paint- 
ers, as  certain  paintings  suggest,  it  swung 
over  an  abyss.  Fragmented  by  Andrews 
and  twisted  by  Bacon,  the  human  figure 
finds  no  respite  with  Freud,  who  detects 
mortality  in  an  inch  of  skin,  or  with  Kitaj, 
whose  dramatis  personae  are  trapped  in 
acts  of  private  tolly  or  public  madness. 

After  summing  up  his  drunkenness  and 
his  disgust  with  the  sensualities  of  Paris  in 
the  poems  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  Charles 
Baudelaire  sent  his  book  into  the  world 
with  thrilling  defiance:  "Hypocrite  lee- 
teur.  "  he  addressed  his  reader,  "mon  sem- 
blable — mon  frere" — "Hypocritical  read- 
er— my  double — my  brother."  This  self- 
portrait,  like  the  portraits  of  certain  visual 
artists,  was  the  portrait  of  an  age,  fixing  a 
number  of  types  and  ideas  of  society  forev- 
er in  the  historical  consciousness.  One 
thinks  o{  Holbein  and  Hogarth,  Rem- 
brandt and  Goya,  Manet  and  the  portrai- 
tists of  the  nineteenth-century  French 
bourgeoisie.  Not  for  some  time — certainly 
not  since  Giacometti — have  we  had  such 
clear,  powerful  reflections  of  ourselves  as 
in  the  art  of  the  London  painters.  The  dis- 
located silhouettes,  the  tortured  flesh,  and 
the  all-too-apparent  veins  are  not  flatter- 
ing. Yet  this  breed  of  man,  caught  in  the 
toils  of  oil  paint,  thrashing  within  a  can- 
vas's closed  arena,  emerges  at  odds  with  his 
own  origins  and  divided  against  himself  to 
stare  us — his  hypocrites  spectateurs — 
straight  in  the  eye.  □ 

Michael  Peppiatt  is  the  editor  of  Art  Interna- 
tional and  the  curator  of  the  touring  exhibition 
"A  School  of  London,  "  showing  at  the  Museo 
d'Arte  Modema,  Ca  Pesaro,  in  Venice  (Sep- 
tember 5-October  18),  and  at  the  Kunst- 
museum  in  Diisseldorf  (November  6,  1987- 
January  10,  1988). 
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Girl  in  a  Dart  Dress  (1951).  "In  order  to  move  us,"  the  artist  believes,  "the  picture  must  never  merely  remind  us  of  life  but  must  acquire  a  life  o?  i  ;  own." 
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^phat  golf,  as  opposed  to,  say,  dinner 

I  dances,  is  paramount  .it  the  National, 

I    in   Southampton,    on    Long    Island's 

I    east  end,  is  made  immediately  plain  to 

I  a  first-time  visitor  by  three  signs.  Lhcv 

I  mark  the  way  from  the  pro  shop 

(which,   in  British  tradition,   is  a  simple 

wooden  shack)  to  the  club's  entrance 

(which,  in  defiance  of  British  tradition,  is 

an  elaborate  gate  with  statues  of  bald 

eagles  atop  the  pillars). 

The  tirst  sign,  posted  between  the  first 
tee  and  the  pro  shop,  addresses  golfers 
using  electric  carts.  It  says:  "Links  Land  Is 
Fragile.  (  arts  Must  Not  Go  On  I  tills.  And 
Mounds  Or  Within  25'  OfGreenside  Bun- 
kers." In  Scotland,  where  "links  land" 
abounds  and  electric  carts  do  not,  the  term 
itself  is  linked — hnksland — and  such  signs 
do  not  exist.  Bur  one  understands  the  sign 
writer's  honorable  intentions. 

The  second  sign,  posted  just  outside  the 
club  gates,  addresses  members  and  guests 
approaching  the  clubhouse  by  car.  It  says: 
"Stop  If  Players  Are  On  17th  Green  Or 
1 8th  Tee."  The  nongolfer  might  think  rhe 
sign's  purpose  is  to  protect  car  passengers 
from  errant  golf  balls.  It's  not. 


The  third  sign  is  posted  at  the  intersec 
tion  of  winding,  old  Sebonac  Inlet  Road 
and  the  club's  driveway.  It  announces  the 
full  name  of  the  club  with  imposing  for- 
mal it  \:  "National Golf  Links  of  America." 
It  then  identifies  those  who  in.n  enter: 
"Members  ex  <.  iuests(  )nly."  In  smaller  let- 
ters, curiosity  seekers  are  advised:  "Private 
Property.  No  Trespassing."  Some  think 
the  National,  because  of  its  name,  is  a  sort 
ot  v  looperstown  tor  golf.  It's  not. 

What  is  the  National.'  "It's  America's 
first  great  golf  course,"  says  Herbert  War- 
ren Wind,  the  golf  historian  and  New 
Yorker  writer.  "It's  an  impossibly  difficult 
course,"  says  (,  Jeorge  Plimpton,  the  writer 
and  nearly  reformed  golfer.  "It's  a  brilliant 
example  of  strategic  golt-course  design," 
says  Robert  Trent  Jones,  the  golf-course 
architect.  "It's  my  favorite  golf  course  in 
the  world,"  says  Ben  Crenshaw,  the  goiter. 
"It's  a  private  club,  and  it's  none  of  your 
damned  business,"  says  Nelson  Double- 
day,  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Doubleday  is  a  member,  one  of  350. 
Their  club  comprises  240  acres  of  relative- 
ly anonymous  golfing  heaven,  and  the 
members  would  like  to  keep  it  that  way. 


One  can  hardly  blame  the . 

rounds  the  Nation. i! 

beautiful  I  lollywood    i 

the  curtains  against  th«    . 

and  privacy  are  there,  an 

too.  The  aura  is  as  much  a  part  - 

course  as  its  beach  grasses  . in. ,  hll      greens 

and  tox  dens.  It  hangs  like  a  m  ming  tog 

on  a  Scottish  moor.  It  has  about  | 

weight:  you  can't  pick  it  up  and  m<  > 

The  National  Golf  Links  of  America  is 
inaccessible,  but  it  is  important  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  game.  The  National  represents 
the  first  fully  developed  test  of  golf  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  golf  course  to  be 
made  up  of  eighteen  thoroughly  consid- 
ered and  well-executed  holes.  The  Na- 
tional Golf  Links  of  America,  presump- 
tuous though  its  name  may  sound,  was  rhe 
first  golf  course  in  this  country  that  could 
be  discussed  in  a  conversation  about  the 
world's  great  golf  courses.  The  National 
gave  American  golf  a  world  presence.  In 
1922,  when  the  first  Walker  Cup  matches 
were  played — a  biannual  amateur  compe- 
tition between  England  and  the  United 
States — the  National  served  as  host.  Ber- 
nard Darwin,  the  playing  captain  of  the 
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The  Macdonald  Gates,  the  cement-and-iron  barrier 
between  the  National  and  hoi  polloi. 
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The  eleventh  hole,  called  "Plateau,"  is  a  long  par- 
4-431  yards  long  with  twenty-two  bunkers. 

British  team  as  well  as  golf  correspondent 
for  the  Times  of  London,  called  the  Na- 
tional "a  truly  great  golf  course,"  which  is 
like  having  John  Updike  call  your  n<  ve\ 
"truly  important." 

The  National  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
golfing  vision  of  Charles  Blair  Macdonald, 
the  club's  founder  and  financier  and  the 


course's  architect.  He  was  a  rich  Chicago 
man.  A  tew  still  alive  knew  Macdonald 
well,  and  the  picture  they  paint  is  of  some- 
one not  unlike  Fitzgerald's  Tom  Buchan- 
an: tempestuous,  rugged,  egocentric,  and 
highly  opinionated.  He  was  also  a  man  ot 
skill,  influence,  and  imagination.  In  the 
earlv  1 870s,  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland.  Macdonald 
began  a  lifelong  romance,  amounting  to 
ssion,  with  the  game  ot  golf.  After  his 


studies  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  was  appalled  b\  the  crude  quality-  of 
the  first  American  golt  courses.  He  w  a-  a 
golf  •-nob,  tor  he  had  learned  the  game  on 
the  best  courses  oi  England  and  Scot- 
land— that  is  to  say,  the  world.  For  two 
decades  his  serious  golt  was  limited  to  trips 
abroad.  Then,  in  the  early  1890s,  golf 
began  to  be  popular,  among  the  rich,  in 
the  United  States.  Chicago  needed  a  golf 
club,  and  Macdonald  was  appointed  to 
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create  the  course  in  Belmont,  a  fashion- 
able Chicago  suburb.  It  was  the  first  eigh- 
teen-hole  golf  course  in  the  United  States. 
Two  years  later,  in  1895,  he  designed  the 
Chicago  Golf  Club,  an  extraordinary  ac- 
complishment for  a  young  architect. 

In  certain  circles,  Macdonald's  over- 
bearing nature  is  still  famous.  For  four 
decades  there  was  one  way  to  approach 
matters  pertaining  to  golf:  the  Macdonald 
way.  Not  many  were  eager  to  work  closely 


with  him,  but  his  authority  was  undeni 
able,  and  aftei  winning  the  national  ama 
teui  and  playing  an  instrumental  role  in 
the  founding  oi  what  was  Liter  the  I  Inited 
St. itcs  Goli   Association,  he  became  to 
American  goU  what  Old  rbm  Morris  was 
to  s<.  ottish  golf:  the  complete  autoc  rat. 
In  the  turn  oi  the  century,  Macdonald 

had  moved  to  New  York  and  taken  a  desk 
at  a  Wall  Street  investment  house,  al- 
though he  seldom  sat  there.  He  began 
making  regular  business  trips  to  England — 

think  disguised  golfing  holidays  (although 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  Macdonald  actual- 
ly enjoying  himself  on  the  links).  On  one 
such  trip  his  curiosity  was  piqued  by  a  mag- 
azine contest:  ( iolj  Illustrated  was  asking  its 
readers  to  identity  the  eighteen  best  golf 
holes  in  the  kingdom.  Macdonald  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  vigorously  pur- 
sued a  plan  to  build  America's  greatest 
course,  importing  the  design  concepts  of 
the  best  holes  in  Great  Britain.  He  raised 
$70,000 — a  thousand  each  from  seventy 
men,  including  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Harry 
Payne  Whitney,  and  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln; Macdonald  ran  with  the  heavy  hit- 
ters— and  with  this  seed  money  began  his 
quest.  For  five  summers—  1902  to  1907 — 
Macdonald  made  a  thorough  study  of  what 
he  considered  the  best  holes  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  the  United  States  he 
scouted  land  sites,  finally  choosing  virgin 
land  three  miles  from  the  village  of  South- 
ampton and  just  north  of  the  Shinnecock 
Hills  Golf  Club,  which  hosted  the  U.S. 
Open  in  1896  and  1986. 

y  no  stroke  of  luck,  the  land  Macdon- 
ald found  is  enormously  well  suited  to 
golf.  It  is  similar  in  feel  to  the  land 
along  the  Kentish  coast,  in  England. 
There  are  two  places  on  earth  where 
three  golf  courses  of  true  distinction 
are  clustered  together:  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
and  on  eastern  Long  Island.  Along  Golf 
Road,  running  beside  the  North  Sea 
between  Sandwich  and  Deal,  three  golf 
courses  may  be  found,  all  of  which  have 
hosted  British  Opens:  Royal  St.  George's 
Golf  Club,  Prince's  Golf  Club,  and  the 
Royal  Cinque  Ports  Golf  Club.  Along  the 
old  Montauk  Highway  between  South- 
ampton and  East  Hampton,  in  Suffolk 
County,  one  finds  (with  little  jogs  down 
side  roads)  the  National,  Shinnecock 
Hills,  and  the  Maidstone  Club.  From  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Peconic  Bay  come  sea 
breezes,  perhaps  the  most  delightful  ele- 
ment of  a  great  course.  (Remarkable 
courses  have  been  built  inland,  but  sound 
as  they  may  be,  they  never  capture  the 
imagination  as  a  links-land  course  does.) 
It  took  Macdonald  four  years  to  con- 
struct  the   course,    and   when   he   was 


Genius  of  the  National:  Charles  Blair  Macdonald. 

through  he  gave  each  hole  a  name  that 
noted  its  character,  as  if  it  were  a  sailboat 
or  a  race  horse.  Five  of  the  holes  are  re- 
creations of  famous  holes  in  Great  Britain. 
The  second,  the  "Sahara,"  is  like  the  third 
at  St.  George's:  one  can  be  bold  with  one's 
tee  shot  and  try  to  carry  220  yards  of  bun- 
ker. The  successful  will  have  only  a  wedge 
shot  left  to  the  green.  The  unsuccessful 
will  be  playing  from  a  treacherous  lie.  The 
timid,  and  perhaps  wiser,  may  play  safely 
down  the  right  side  but  will  leave  them- 
selves a  longer  shot  to  the  green. 

The  third,  the  "Alps,"  is  modeled  after 
a  hole  of  the  same  name  at  Prestwick  Golf 
Club,  in  Strathclyde,  Scotland.  It  is  a  long 
hole  that  requires  a  player  to  carry  a  near 
mountain,  a  veritable  alp,  for  his  second 
shot,  and  to  carry  a  bunker  that  protects 
the  entire  entranceway  to  the  green.  The 
green  itself  is  so  contoured  that  it,  too,  has 
an  alpine  feel.  Although  this  hole  is  quite 
long — 420  yards  from  the  back  tee — it  is 
still  strategic,  not  penal,  in  design.  The 
very  good  player  may  play  for  four,  par,  by 
hitting  a  well-executed  drive  and  second 
shot.  The  rest  of  us  may  play  a  reasonable 
drive,  a  reasonable  midiron,  a  reasonable 
pitch,  and  take  our  bogey  five  happily. 

The  fourth,  the  "Redan,"  is  an  almost 
exact  duplication  of  the  Redan  at  North 
Berwick.  It  is  a  par- 3  of  210  yards  with  the 
green  below  the  tee  and  sloping  severely 
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The  National's  clubhouse,  where  tie  and  jacket  are 
de  rigueur  and  women  are  kept  where  they  belong. 

from  right  to  left.  The  pin  is  typically  cut 
in  the  severe  left  corner  of  the  green,  well 
protected  by  a  bunker.  The  daring  shot, 
directly  at  the  pin,  has  a  good  chance  of 
tailing  off  the  tace  of  the  earth  if  it  kicks 
left,  but  it  is  the  only  route  that  offers  a 
chance  at  a  birdie.  The  safer  shot,  to  the 
high,  right  side  of  the  green,  leaves  a  nasty 
and  long  downhill  putt.  Many  think  Mac- 
donald's  imitation  beats  the  original. 

Two  holes  were  inspired  by  the  Old 
Course  at  St.  Andrews.  They  are  not  imi- 
tations but  are  similar  in  spirit,  and  Mac- 
donald  gave  proper  credit.  He  named  his 
seventh  hole  "St.  Andrews,"  which  plays 
like  the  famous  Road  Hole,   the  seven- 


teenth, at  the  world's  oldest  course.  And 
the  thirteenth,  a  lovely  par-3  over  a  pond. 
he  modeled  after  the  eleventh  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  named  it  "Eden,"  for  the 
river  that  runs  alongside  the  original, 
^phe  golt-course  construction  was  fin- 
ished in  1911,  and  Macdonald  took  up 
residence  on  the  club's  property  that 
year.  He  spent  the  rest  ot  his  lite  fine- 
tuning  his  course.  Shortly  before  his 
I    death,  in  1939,  he  said  ot  his  creation, 
"1  am  not  confident  the  course  is  perfect 
and  beyond  criticism  today."  The  quota- 
tion is  famous  among  golt  historians.  He 
was  not  being  modest;  he  was  pointing  up 
his  high  standards  and  revealing  some- 
thing about  his  relationship  with  the  game. 
The  golf  course  Macdonald  built  may 
not  be  perfect — St.  Andrews,  where  he 


learned  the  game,  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
perfect  course.  It  is  too  quirky  and  short  to 
host  a  major  championship  today;  there 
are  several  blind  holes — holes  in  which  a 
player  cannot  see  all  the  obstacles  in  an 
ensuing  shot— which  have  fallen  out  ot 
favor  in  modern  tournament  golf;  too 
many  ot  the  par-4's  require  only  a  driver 
and  a  pitch  shot  for  the  modern  tourna- 
ment goiter  with  his  lively  steel  shaft  and 
peppy  ball.  Still,  the  course  remains  ex- 
traordinarily enjoyable,  far  more  fun  than 
the  monstrously  long  go  If  courses  that  host 
today's  professional  tournaments. 

The  pleasure  derived  in  playing  the 
course  is  a  direct  tribute  to  Macdonald's 
genius  as  an  architect.  Virtually  every  hole 
offers  at  least  two  routes  to  the  green:  a  dar- 
ing one,  over  substantial  bunkers,  water, 
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S  240  ACRES  OF  PRIVATE  GOLFING  HEAVEN. 


or  hills,  rewarding  those  who  are  successful 
with  a  relatively  easy  approach  shot;  and  a 
more  caution*  but  safer  route,  with  less 
chance  of  disaster  but  less  chance  of  a  stun- 
ning success  too.  This  option-style  golf  is 
known  in  golf-course-architecture  circles 
as  the  strategic  school,  and  Macdonald 
was  the  first  American  to  master  it. 

The  first  and  most  striking  thing  about 
the  course  is  the  enormity  of  the  greens. 
The  sixth,  tor  instance,  on  a  tiny  but 
exacting  par-3  of  141  yards,  has  a  green  53 
yards  deep!  If  the  pin  is  up  front  with  the 
breeze  at  your  back,  you  can  play  the  hole 
with  a  nine  iron.  And  if  the  pin  is  cut  back 
and  the  breeze  is  in  your  face  it  might  be  a 
two-iron  shot.  The  greens  are  so  con- 
toured that  if  you  walk  them  with  bare  feet 
on  a  dewy  morning  you  feel  you  are  at  sea. 


The  contour  of  each  is  distinct,  which  is 

no  wonder,  once  Macdonald's  method  in 
designing  them  is  understood.  "1  take  a 
number  ot  pebbles  in  nn  hand,"  he  said, 
"and  drop  them  on  a  miniature  space  rep 
resenting  a  putting  green  on  a  small  scale, 
and  as  they  drop  on  the  diagram,  place  the 
undulations  according  to  their  fall."  The 
greens  were  bigger  than  they  ate  today 
— they  were  trimmed  during  World  War 
II — but  are  still  twice  as  big  as  most  mod- 
ern greens. 

^^  he  second-most-striking  thing  about 

the  National  is  how  beautiful  it  is, 

how   unspoiled,    how   timeless.   The 

fairways  ripple;  they  are  as  inviting  as  a 

cold  Maine  lake  on  a  hot  August  day. 

Standing  on  the  seventeenth  tee,  a 

golfer  can  see  almost  all  of  the  National, 

Stanford  White's  clubhouse  at  Shinne- 

cock  Hills  to  the  south,  and  Peconic  Bay  to 

the  north.  No  condos  mar  this  view,  and 

probably  never  will. 

Things  don't  change  much  at  the  Na- 
tional. It  was  founded  as  a  men's  club  and 
remains  so.  Women  may  play  the  course 
but  may  not  join.  Nor  may  they  eat  in  the 
dining  room.  If  a  man  and  woman  want  to 
eat  together,  they  go  to  the  other  dining 
room,  referred  to  as  the  ladies'  dining  room 
or  the  "bird  cage." 

The  memorable  lunch  often  begins  with 
cold  lobster  followed  by  seafood  bisque, 
then  fish  cakes.  An  entree  might  be  blue- 
tish  with  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  or 
lamb,  or  fillet  of  beef  with  local  vegeta- 
bles. Dessert  is  always  rice  cakes  with  ma- 
ple syrup.  Dinner  is  served  upon  request 
for  groups  of  eight  or  more;  breakfast,  to 
overnight  guests  only.  There  are  twelve 
bedrooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  club- 
house. With  their  white  linen  and  dark 
mahogany,  they  have  an  austere  elegance, 
and  through  them  blows  a  pleasant  breeze 
off  the  bay.  The  urge  to  loosen  one's  tie,  or 
take  off  one's  coat — both  de  rigueur  in  the 
clubhouse — is  great. 

Most  of  the  members  are  Wall  Street 
men;  their  levels  ot  sophistication  differ 
greatly.  Many  also  hold  memberships  at 
Shinnecock,  Pine  Valley,  and  Augusta 
National.  Most  have  made  significant 
amounts  of  money;  not  a  few  were  born 
into  families  with  small  fortunes  at  the 
least.  Yale  is  well  represented;  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  is  not.  Not  all 
members  are  anonymous  pinstripers,  how- 
ever. President  Eisenhower  was  a  member; 
William  Paley  is  one.  The  golf  course  and 
clubhouse  are  paid  for,  and  the  National's 


endowment  is  healthy, 
year;  the  initiation  fee, 
no  waiting  list  to  join.  Ifyoi 
a  member,  you  will  be  asked. 

It  is  not  the  club  membershi| 
that  deserves  attention;  it  is  Ma 
great  course — for  it  is  Macdonald's  < 
The  grand  entrance  is  called  the  M  ,  don- 
aid  dates;  a  life-size  statue  of  Macdonald 
stands  in  the  library.  Should  you  comment 
on  the  windmill  standing  on  top  of  the  hill 
between  the  second  and  the  sixteenth 
holes,  your  playing  partner,  it  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, will  tell  you  how  Macdonald  had  it 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  member  who  hap- 
pened to  comment,  in  passing,  "A  wind- 
mill would  look  nice  there."  Another 
member  once  complained  of  mosquitoes 
hovering  over  the  pond  on  the  fourteenth 
hole.  Macdonald  had  the  pond  drained; 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  member. 

Macdonald's  obsession  with  the  Na- 
tional was  no  eccentric  rich  man's  diver- 
sion, as  his  nephew  Peter  Grace  learned. 
After  playing  the  National  tor  the  first 
time,  he  told  his  uncle  that  the  course  was 
easy.  "Nonsense,"  said  Macdonald. 

"Look  at  the  first  hole,"  countered 
Grace.  "It's  a  par-4,  yet  a  good  drive  can 
reach  the  green." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Macdonald. 

Grace  and  Macdonald  climbed  the  gen- 
tle hill  from  the  clubhouse  to  the  first  tee. 
Grace  unleashed  a  shot  with  his  driver  that 
sailed  with  the  breeze,  bounced,  and  rolled 
all  the  way  home.  He  had  made  a  greenie 
on  the  par-4. 

That  night  Macdonald  wrote  Grace  out 
of  his  will.  Soon  afterward,  he  had  the  tee 
pushed  back.  □ 

Michael  Bamberger,  a  reporter  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  is  the  author  of  The  Green 
Road  Home. 


The  thirteenth  hole:  a  lovely  par-3. 
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Bo  Goldman's  screenplays 

win  Oscars 

or  Jose  money-or  both 


Heartbreak 

in 
Hollywood 


By  Leonard  Sellers 
Photographs  by  Lara  Rossignol 


Do  Goldman  once  took  his 
nephew  out  to  dinner,  the  first  time  the  boy  had  been  to  a  restau- 
rant. "When  it  came  time  to  order  dessert,"  Goldman  remem- 
bers, "he  looked  at  the  menu  and  his  eyes  widened.  He  didn't 
want  ice  cream  or  pie.  He  fixed  on  the  line  that  said  'Assorted 
Cookies.'  1  could  almost  see  him  envisioning  a  platter  ot  all  dif- 
ferent kinds  or  cookies. 

"Of  course,  when  it  was  brought  to  him  it  was  just  a  plate  with 
four  or  five  cookies  on  it.  Disappointment  swept  across  his  face 
and  1  asked  him  what  was  wrong. 

"He  said,  'It's  just  not  what  I  had  in  mind.' 

Robert  ("Bo")  Goldman,  a  two-time  Academy  Award-win- 
ning screenwriter,  is  trying  to  explain  the  single  greatest  danger  t(  i 
his  art:  the  essential  vulnerability  ot  screenwriters. 

"When  1  write  a  movie  1  see  it,  here."  he  says,  pointing  at  his 
head.  "And  though  what  comes  out  on  film  may  be  good,  or  even 
better,  it's  j List  not  what  I  had  in  mind." 

It  could  be  a  movie  set,  the  large  adobe  home  high  on  a  moun- 
taintop  in  St.  Helena  where  Goldman  lives  and  works.  Below  are 
oak-studded  fields  with  horses.  To  the  west  stretch  the  vineyards 
of  Napa  Valley.  From  the  front  i>  a  view  ot  a  shimmering  sapphire 
lake.  The  cries  of  wild  peacocks  drift  through  the  hills.  In  his 
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The  screenwriter  and  his  wife,  Ma 

home,  far  from  Tinseltowr- 
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script  is  not  a 
child.  With  a  child 
no  one  is  going  to  cut 

off  an  arm  and 
stick  it  where  a  leg 

should  be. 
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since  coming  to  California,  he  had  the 
money  and  the  Freedom  to  pursue  his  own 
ideas.  Actually,  the  notion  ol  doing  a 
script  based  on  the  Utah  service-station 
attendant  who  put  in  a  claim  against  the 
will  o(  the  multimillionaire  Howard 
Hughes  came  from  Ned  Tanen,  then  pres- 
ident ot  Universal  and  now  president  of 

Paramount.    The    klea   didn't    take    until 

Goldman's  wife  handed  him  a  fistful  ot 
newspaper  clippings,  whereupon  Gold- 
man moved  in  with  Melvin  Dummar  tor 

three  weeks.  "1  .lid  research,"  says  the  for- 
mer speed-writing  artier,  "until  1  couldn't 
>tand  it  anymore." 

Time  magazine  described  Melvin  and 
I  Iowardas"just  about  as  good  as  American 
films  get."  It  was  named  best  film  ot  1980 
by  the  National  Society  ot  Film  t,  Vitus,  it 
won  the  Writers  Guild  ot  America  award 
tor  original  drama  and  another  Oscar,  this 
time  tor  best  original  screenplay. 


B 


)ut  at  the  box  office, 

it  bombed.  In  the  first  ten  weeks  the  film 
was  exhibited,  it  grossed  less  than 
$500,000  v7  million  short  ot  production 
i.'-iv  It  wasn't  public  rejection,  however, 
that  hurt  the  him.  It  was,  in  the  immortal 
words  ot  the  industry  rrade  publication 
Variety,  "exhibit  recalcitrance."  In  other 
words,  that  meant  that  theaters  wouldn't 
book  the  movie. 

Melvin  and  Howard  had  no  demographic 
hook,  no  ready-made  audience.  Before 
theater  owners  will  book  a  film,  they  need 
e  a  defined,  predictable  marker.  (Stu- 
dios make  the  same  considerations,  often 
looking  tor  a  "high  concept"  film  so  sim- 
pleminded  that  there  can  be  no  marketing 
complexities  Example:  The  producer  m\^ 
to  the  studio  executive,  "How  about  a 
movie  with  a  teenager  whose  parents  go  on 
vacation,  and  the  kid  turns  the  family 
home  into  a  cathouse.7"  And  the  executive 
answers,  "Great.  Let's  get  it  done  for  the 
summer-vacation  crowd.") 

Confronted  with  a  finished  product, 
theaters  have  to  deal  with  an  equation  few 
outsiders  know  about — the  concession- 
counter  factor.  Most  movie  houses  make 
their  profits  not  on  ticket  sales  but  on  pop- 
corn and  soft  drinks.  The  standard  con- 
tract between  a  film  distributor  and  an 
exhibitor  is  called  "90/10  over  nut."  That 
means  that  after  the  house  nut — the  week- 
ly operating  cost  of  a  theater — is  paid,  the 
price  of  a  ticket  is  divided,  with  90  percent 
going  to  the  distributor,  10  percent  to  the 
theater.  For  every  six-dollar  ticket,  the 
theater  gets  sixty  cents. 

Enter  the  concession  counter.  With  a 
200  percent  markup  on  popcorn  and  a  600 
percent  markup  on  soft  drinks  and  an  aver- 


On  Flew  Over  Ik*  Cuckoo's  Nest  (1975)  swept  the  major 
Oscars,  ond  Goldmen  s  screenplay  got  one,  too. 


Ike  Rose  (1979),  stoning  Bette  Midler,  was  a  far  ay  from 
the  literate  musicals  Goldman  dreamed  of. 


Mehm  and  Howard  (1980)  brought  Goldman  his  second 
Oscar.  It  bombed  at  the  box  office.  No  "hook." 
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Shoot  Ik*  Moon  (1982)  ended  with  a  bang  Goldman 
didn't  have  in  mind. 
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age  profit  of  sixty-six  cents  tor  even  dollar 
taken  in,  the  concession  counter  is  a  mov- 
ie theater's  major  revenue  base.  And  dif- 
ferent audiences  spend  different  amounts. 
A  Woody  Allen  audience  may  spend  an 
average  of  thirty-five  cents  per  person, 
while  a  James  Bond  audience  may  average 
sixty  cents.  A  Walt  Disney  audience,  with 
all  those  sticky-fingered  kids  bearing  pock- 
etfuls  of  change,  is  an  exhibitor's  idea  of 
heaven.  The  logic  is  simple.  Drive-ins 
showing  Texas  Chainsaw  Massacre  would 
let  people  in  for  free  it  they  could  get  aw  ay 
with  it;  and  highbrow  films,  tor  any  the- 
ater, can  be  the  kiss  of  death. 

An  exhibitor  screening  of  Meivin  and 
Howard  elicited  these  written  responses: 
"It's  a  nice  movie,  but  I  don't  understand 
why  it  was  made."  "It's  tunny,  but  it's  not 
really  a  comedy."  The  bookers'  contused 
and  contradictory  reactions  were  impossi- 
ble to  overcome.  In  the  first  four  weeks 
after  the  film  was  released,  it  was  shown  at 
a  grand  total  of  four  theaters  nationwide. 
In  ten  weeks  it  was  exhibited  in  only  five 
cities.  Then  it  disappeared. 

The  industry  began  to  suspect  that 
Goldman  might  be  more  of  an  "author" 
than  a  "writer."  That  is  a  commercial  dis- 
tinction that  makes  studios  nervous. 
Meanwhile,  though,  he  had  finally  sold 
the  script  that  took  him  to  Hollywood  in 
the  first  place.  Shoot  the  Moon  was  in  pro- 
duction when  Melvin  and  Howard  was  re- 
leased. Goldman  had  already  suffered  the 
slings  and  arrows  oi  a  screenwriter's  tor- 
tune.  Shoot  the  Moon  was  being  filmed  in 
Mann  County,  not  tar  from  his  home.  He 
anived  on  the  set  only  to  be  stopped  by  a 
guard  who  had  to  phone  around  to  find  out 
who  he  was.  Goldman  was  next  con- 
fronted by  a  costume  designer  who  de- 
manded, "What  are  you  doing  here."'  His 
car  was  towed  away  on  the  orders  of  an 
assistant  director. 

More  important,  his  script  was  be  rig 
altered.  Albert  Finney  was  cast  as  the  Ma- 
rin writer  whose  family  life  was  tailing 
apart.  Finney's  English  accent  was  never 


explained,  presumably  because  it  sounded 
quite  normal  to  Alan  Parker,  rhe  English 
director  of  rhe  film.  Similar  kinds  of 
changes  caused  a  rift,  and  Goldman  stayed 
away  from  the  set. 

When  he  received  the  Academy  Award 
tor  Melvin  and  Howard,  however,  Gold- 
man included  in  his  acceptance  speech 
thank- vous  to  those  doing  Shoot  the  Moon. 
In  response  to  this  courtesy,  he  received  an 
"all  is  forgiven"  phone  call  and  was  invit- 
ed back  onto  the  set.  The  day  he  went  they 
were  shooting  the  final  scene. 

There's  an  old  story  in  the  film  business 
known  as  "The  Bear  and  the  Alligator. "  A 
screenwriter  put  together  a  great  script 
about  a  man  and  a  bear,  set  in  the  northern 
California  woods.  A  studio  loved  it, 
bought  it,  and  put  it  into  production.  But 
the  marketing  people  had  a  problem — 
there  wasn't  a  commercial  hook  to  the  pic- 
ture. It  wasn't  a  love  storv;  it  wasn't  a  cop 
movie;  it  wasn't  teenage  hard  bodies. 
"What  about  scary.'"  the  marketing  people 
asked.  "Can  you  give  us  scary?"  So,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  producer — or  the  direc- 
tor, or  a  grip — the  bear  was  changed  to  an 
alligator,  and  the  setting  from  the  north- 
ern California  woods  to  Florida  swamp- 
land. "Don't  worn,"  studio  executives 
told  the  screenwriter.  "It's  a  minor 
change.  Won't  hurt  the  story  at  all." 

ihe  final  scene  of 
Shoot  the  Md(  in  was  the  one  opportunity  to 
insert  some  real  "action"  into  the  movie. 
Goldman  arrived  on  the  set  to  witness  the 
main  character,  behind  the  wheel  of  a  sta- 
tion wagon,  wipe  out  a  tennis  court  in  an 
orgy  of  maniacal  destructiveness.  The 
scene  was  filmed  with  the  subtletv  ot  God- 
zilla tearing  down  Tokyo.  In  one  stroke, 
the  protagonist  was  transformed  from  a 
hurt,  contused  middle-aged  man  dealing 
with  the  agony  ot  divorce  into  a  seeming 
psychopath. 

Goldman  walked  away  from  the  set  and 
never  returned.  It  wasn't  what  he  had  in 
mind.  Thev  had  taken  his  child  and  stuck 
an  arm  where  a  leg  should  be.  It  convinced 
him  that  he  had  to  take  more  control  over 
what  was  done  to  his  work. 

Goldman's  work  is  central  to  his  lite. 
His  mind  is  full  ot  images,  stories  that  he 
wants  to  tell  with  grace,  depth,  and  tact. 
His  imagination  runs  day  and  night, 
churning  out  scenes  and  dialogue.  Four 
films,  rwo  Academy  Awards:  that  counts 
tor  something.  So,  his  material  is  "diffi- 
cult.'' The  word  in  Hollywood  is  that  with 
Goldman  it's  either  award  time  or  down 
the  tubes.  So  what,  it  that's  the  price  you 
pay  tor  refusing  to  write  to  pimple-cream 
demographics.   At  least  give  the  work  a 


chance  to  stand  on  its  own. 

In  the  midst  ot  the  turmoil  over  Shotn  the 
Moon,  Goldman's  eldest  son,  Jesse,  was 
killed  on  his  motorcycle  when  another 
driver  ran  a  stop  sign.  At  twenty-two,  Jesse 
had  been  doing  well  in  the  commodities 
market,  on  the  line  to  Hong  Kong  at  4:00 
A.M.,  trading  in  penny  stocks.  Knowing 
what  script  changes  were  doing  to  his  fa- 
ther, Jesse  promised  to  produce  his  movies 
one  day.  "That's  not  so  unlikely,"  Gold- 
man remembers  saving.  "Movies  are  a 
form  ot  pennv  stock." 

After  his  son's  death  Goldman  retreated 
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Home  from  Hollywood's  lonely  struggles,  Goldman  shares  the  good  times.  "My  family  provides  me  with  more  drama  in  a  day  than  most  people  find  in  a  year." 


to  family  and  home,  burying  Jesse  on  the 
mountaintop  not  tar  from  the  house.  For 
tour  years,  he  remained  among  the  vine- 
yards and  peacocks,  emerging  occasionally 
to  doctor  a  script  hut  mainly  concentrating 
on  his  own  work:  the  screenplays  tor  two 
tilms.  One  of  these  is  Little  Nikita,  opening 
next  month.  Described  as  a  "family  spy 
story,"  it  stars  Sidney  Poitier,  in  his  long- 
awaited  return  to  the  scteen,  and  River 
Phoenix  (ot  Stand  by  Me),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Richatd  Benjamin.  The  second 
screenplay  is  an  adaptation  of  Susan  Mi- 
not's  wry  and  moving  hook  ot  interlinked 


short  stories  Monkeys.  He  retuses  to  sell  it 
to  anyone  who  would  not  let  him  direct. 

"1  feel  like  I'm  girding  my  loins,"  he 
says,  tugging  up  his  belt  with  a  sigh.  "I 
have  to  he  ready  to  do  battle.  It's  one  thing 
for  a  studio  to  buy  a  script;  it's  something 
else  tor  it  to  entrust  you  with  the  entire 
project.  But  at  this  point  I  don't  teel  I  have 
much  choice." 

Goldman  is  a  family  man.  He  doesn't 
take  vacations;  as  he  says,  "My  family  pro- 
vides me  with  more  drama  in  a  day  than 
most  people  can  rind  in  a  year."  His 
screenplays  are  another  form  ot  family. 


Like  his  flesh-and-blood  children,  the 
scripts  provide  him  with  entertainment 
and  amusement  and  leave  him  vulnerable. 
Now  he  wants  full  responsibility,  the 
chance  to  bring  his  artistic  progeny  to  full 
maturity.  Given  the  complexities  of  the 
movie  industry,  it's  uncertain  that  even  a 
man  of  his  stature  can  do  it;  but  at  least  one 
thing  is  clear.  Bo  Goldman  knows  just 
what  he  has  in  mind.  □ 

Leonard  Sellers,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
San  Francisco  State  L  University,  is  on  sabbati- 
cal on  Crete,  at  work  on  a  novel. 
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By  Marian  McEvoy 

It  is  as  intrinsically  French  as  a  toile  de  Jouy  print,  a  topiary 
tree,  a  Colette  novel,  or  a  mansard  root.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  last  sources  for  old-fashioned,  handmade  quali- 
ty, but  its  new  image  is  outrageously  modish.  It  is  a  fifth- 
generation  family  business  selling  over  570  million  a  year 
worth  of  goods,  but  it  doesn't  have  a  single  license.  After  a 
centurv  and  a  half  ot  commerce  spread  out  over  200  international 
boutiques  and  department  stores,  it  is  still  the  epitome  of  elitist 
Parisian  snob  appeal.  Hermes  is  1 50  years  old  this  year  and  looks 
younger  and  hipper  than  ever. 

The  first  client  to  wear  an  Hermes  accessory  was  a  horse. 
Founded  in  1837  by  a  harness  maker.  Thierrv  Hermes,  the  firm 
began  as  a  wholesale  fabricant  of  tine  equestrian  gear.  In  1880 
hmile-Charles  moved  the  company  to  irs  present  headquarters,  at 
24  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.-Honore,  where,  today,  its  handsome  six 
stories  house  240  handcrafters  and  its  eccentric  and  lavish  win- 
dow displays  dazzle  customers.  With  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
at  the  turn  of  the  centurv.  Hermes  learned  to  adapt  its  ancestral 
cratt  to  new  products:  luggage,  wallets  and  handbags,  golt  and 
hunting  accessories.  Its  current,  energetic  and  youthful  presi- 
dent, Jean-Louis  Dumas-Hermes,  carries  on  the  tradition  of  high 
quality  and  superb  craftsmanship  while  appealing  to  a  younger, 
more  fashion-conscious  crowd. 

Yet  Hermes's  basic  appeal  never  budges:  things  that  look,  feel, 
and  cost  as  it  they  will  last  a  lifetime.  Women  as  diverse  as  Grace 
Kelh  and  Grace  Jones  (not  to  mention  Queen  Elirabeth  II,  who 
appears  on  a  op  stamp  with  an  Hermes  cane  knotted  firmly  under 
her  chin)  have  underscored  their  own,  personal  styles  with  that 
unmistakable 
hand-finished,  cus- 
tom-made quality 
that  is  Hermes's 
hallmark.  Chic  Eu- 
ropeans contend 
that  a  wardrobe  or 
household  without 
a  touch  of  Hermes 
in  like  a  meal  with- 
out wine — not  so 
good.  Hermes's 
quality  and  crafts- 
manship may  never 
go  out  of  style,  but 
nobody    e  v  e  r    ac- 
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cused  its  clothes  of  being  stylish     at  least  not  before  1981. 

Ten  wars  ago,  the  1  lermes  clothing  "market"  was  pretty  mu<  h 
.1  matter  ol  great-aunts,  horse  trainers,  and  not  a  daughter  in 
sight.  Granted,  Hermes  always  came  up  with  beautifully  fabri 
cated,   leather-trimmed  tweed  i.ickets,   hut  the  accompanying 
skirts  were  rather  unfortunate — more  matron  than  modem 

Like  most  other  exclusive,  French,  fashion-oriented  turns, 
Hermes  went  through  an  identity  crisis  in  the  1970s,  the  least  oi 
which  was  us  rather  stodgy  image.  It  really  began  in  Mav  ot  l°oS, 
recalls  Jean-Louis  Pumas,  who  was  a  youth  at  the  time.  "The 
student  revolution  came  as  a  shock  to  everyone  and  marked  the 
start  ot  a  difficult  era  tor  luxury  products:  anything  expensive 
smacked  ot  the  devil." 

any  other  leather  specialists  panicked,  and 
their  desperate  effort  to  recapture  the  market 
backfired:  attempts  to  reach  too  large  a  public 
more  often  resulted  in  careless  licensing  and 
shoddy  workmanship.  Some  ot  the  tony  set 
grumble,  tor  example,  that  Gucci  got  too  greedy,  Fendi  went  too 
"moda,"  Vuitton  became  common  and  Prada  inconsistent. 

"People  have  often  asked  me  it  Hermes  will  let  up  on  quality 
and  go  atter  quantity  and  hither  distribution,"  says  Dumas.  "It  is 
C  ertain  that  it  1  lowered  our  standards  a  little  bit  we  could  make  a 
lot,  lot,  lot  more  money.  But  making  money  was  never  the  goal  at 
1  lermes.  We're  talking  about  nurturing  the  luxury  and  simplicity 
ot  true  quality,  elegance,  harmony,  and  durability.  Our  products 
live  with — and  take  on — the  personality  of  the  possessor.  They 
will  accompany  him  through  life.  This  is  Hermes.  We  never  have 
taken  and  never  will  take  the  easy  way  out." 

All  that  may  seem  a  bit  over  the  top,  but  it  isn't  when  compared 
with  the  effort  that  goes  into  the  making  of  the  Hermes  products 
themselves.  Each  Hermes  saddle,  for  instance,  involves  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  hours  of  handwork.  A  suitcase  takes  thirty 
hours,  and  a  handbag  cannot  be  made  in  less  than  fourteen.  The 
famous  Hermes  scarves  (of  which  rhere  are  now  over  820  models) 
require  about  nine  months  of  work,  from  conception  to  hand- 
rolled  hemming.  A  single  scarf  may  incorporate  up  to  thirty-four 
colors,  necessitating  thirty-four  separate  impressions.  No  wonder 
the  firm  sells  one  every  twenty  seconds  during  Christmas  season. 

Taking  risks  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  game  on  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  -Honore.  One  of  the  first  decisions  Dumas  made 
after  taking  over  the  firm,  following  his  father's  death,  in  1978, 
was  not  to  appease  a  loyal  but  dwindling  roster  of  middle-  to  late- 
aged  clients.  Instead  he  zeroed  in  on  his  young,  cosmopolitan 
contemporaries,  the  stylish  Pansiennes  who  were  experimenting 
with  Montana,  Kenzo,  and  Versace.  It  was  as  if  the  prestigious 
company  wanted  to  keep  one  classically  booted  foot  firmly 
planted  in  the  past,  while  the  other,  fashionably  sandaled,  toyed 
with  the  future. 

To  appeal  to  this  hip  new  crowd  and  potential  clientele,  Du- 
mas hired  a  nineteen-year-old  fashion  designer,  Eric  Bergere,  to 
design  the  luxury  ready-to-wear  line  and  devise  a  new,  updated 
image  for  it.  It  was  the  first  time  Hermes  had  hired  a  styliste  to 
create  clothes.  The  recent  history  of  French  couture  is  studded 
with  brilliant  examples  of  relative  unknowns  doing  themselves — 
and  their  patrons — proud,  such  as  Lagerfeld  at  Chloe  and  then 
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Chanel  and  Lacroix  at  Patou.  But  who  is  Eric  Bergere? 

Possibly,  the  next  star  of  Paris  fashion.  At  twenty-six,  Bergere 
has  managed  to  sidestep  most  of  the  hazards  of  working  at  an 
establishment  firm  and  impose  his  own,  amusingly  energetic  per- 
sonality. He  admires  disciplined  chic,  traditional  style,  and  inte- 
gral quality,  but  he's  not  interested  in  making  status  quo  clothes 
for  ladies  who  think  miniskirts  and  red  lips  are  subversive.  His 
collections  are  brash  but  sophisticated,  excessive  but  controlled. 
For  every  off-the-wall  detail  there's  a  cleverly  minimal  black  suit 
and  an  artfully  carved,  sporty  jacket. 

ric  Bergere  is  very  much  part  of  his  video-indoctrinated 
generation,  but  a  certain  restraint  makes  him  seem  old- 
er and  wiser.  He  watches,  listens,  and  doesn't  com- 
plain— one  gets  the  feeling  he  has  lots  of  things  up  his 
sleeves.  Trained  at  a  technical  tailoring  school  in 
Troyes,  Bergere  went  on  and  took  first  prize  at  Esmod,  rhe  leading 
school  for  fashion  design  in  Paris,  where  Hermes  discovered  him. 
Bergere  knows  how  to  make  a  pattern,  size  a  sleeve,  gauge  a  lapel, 
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andfores  an  and  can't  do.  His  designing  is  based 

on  a  t<  men  that  surprisingly  few  fashion  designers  pos- 

sess. I 

Dressed  as  a  nineteenth-century  English  dandy,  complete  with 
a  yellow  silk  vest  and  contrasting  pochette,  Bergere  admits  that  his 
first  collection  was  a  flop.  "My  idea  was  to  show  extremely  simple, 
neutral,  menswearish  clothes  for  women.  But  I  discovered  that 
unisex  was  out:  it  is  one  thing  to  borrow  your  husband's  raincoat 
and  quite  another  to  buy  exactly  the  same  item  off  the  rack.  Most 
of  the  women  in  the  audience  were  about  sixty  or  seventy  years 
old.  They  hated  it.  The  next  collection  was,  obviously,  more 
feminine,  the  colors  softer.  I  learned  to  modify  my  ideas  a  bit." 

Just  a  bit.  Bergere  always  sends  an  element  of  controver- 
sial shock  down  the  Hermes  runway.  A  Bergere 
Hermes  collection  is  couched  in  luxury  fabrics  and 
competent,  inventive  cuts,  but  there  is  usually  some- 
thing unexpected  and  exaggerated.  "I  think  a  sense  of 
humor  and  play  is  very  important,"  says  Bergere,  "especially  since 
I  work  with  materials,  colors,  and  people  who  are  very,  very  seri- 
ous. "In  1983  Bergere  was  the  toast  of  the  European  fashion  press 
for  his  "baggage  lady"  collection,  based  on  suits,  jackets,  and 
coats  that  looked  like  luggage.  The  fabrics?  Crocodile,  lizard, 


frog,  and  python  skins  with  lots  of  saddle  stitching  and  buckles. 
"It  was  a  caricature  of  Hermes,"  he  savs,  grinning  broadly.  "The 
ultimate  idea  of  Hermes  is  luggage  and  bags — wearable  luggage 
and  bags."  It  nonetheless  proved  difficult  to  joke  with  expensive 
materials,  and  while  the  press  cheered,  it  was  hard  to  sell.  A  frog- 
skin suit  runs  into  a  bit  of  money,  and  even  the  most  spendthrift 
clients  were  taken  aback. 

From  crocodile  coats  and  lizard-skin  jackets,  Bergere's  follow- 
ing collections  progressed  to  studded,  denim-colored  suede  sepa- 
rates; bra  tops  made  out  of  Hermes  scarves;  outrageous  jodhpurs  in 
all  colors  and  fabrics;  jackets  with  leat-shaped  lapels;  madly  glam- 
orous, black-fox  stoles  and  tiny  bolero  tops  barely  hitting  breast 
level.  He  tied  Hermes  gift-wrap  ribbon  around  the  voluminous 
hairdos  of  his  pale  models  and  sent  them  out  on  the  runway  smok- 
ing B  D  cigarettes  with  fin^erless  leather  gloves.  He  lined  sophis- 
ticated satin  evening  coats  in  goofy,  golf-ball-printed  silk.  He 
knotted  Hermes  scarves  on  and  around  even  possible  appendage. 
He  played  endless  variations  on  the  Grace  Kellv  theme. 

If  Hermes's  new  fashion  image  is  closer  to  Elle  than  to  Country 
Life,  it  is  certainly  not  because  the  materials  themselves  are 
cheaper,  less  rare,  or  more  ecologically  sound.  In  his  clothes 
Bergere  capitalizes  on  the  materials  for  which  Hermes  is  already 
famous.  A  list  of  Hermes  s  ready-to-wear  base  materials  sounds 
like  a  Hemingwav  dream:  pig,  stag,  crocodile,  lamb,  lizard,  calf, 
ostrich,  snake  and  frog  skins,  along  with  elephant  hide.  The  only 
fabric  vaguely  proletarian  is  a  leaf-printed  cotton  jersey,  which 
ended  up  in  a  jogging  group. 

"The  image  of  Hermes  has  definitely  evolved  since  I  first 
arrived."  savs  Bergere.  His  friends  mocked  him  when  he  took  the 
job:  "They  said  I  was  going  to  design  in,  and  for,  a  retirement 
home."  It  was  not  fashionable  to  work  for  a  company  that  stood 
tor  prestige  and  luxury.  Today,  he  savs,  all  that  has  changed: 
"Hermes,  like  Chanel  and  other  haute  couture  operations,  is  back 
in  style.  Quality  is  of  great  importance  today — particularly  with 
young  people.  Elitism  is  in."  And  so,  it  seems,  are  Bergere's  zany, 
elitist  clothes.  Although  it's  too  early  to  tell  for  sure,  the  response 
of  buyers  suggests  that  Bergere's  new  collection  will  be  a  commer- 
cial success.  Yet  a  practiced  observer  of  the  fashion  scene  who 
once  worked  closely  with  Bergere  at  Hermes  still  feels  that  "it  is 
not  easy  for  a  twenty-six-year-old  youth  to  partner  a  hundred- 
fifty-year-old  dame." 

It  is  difficult  to  do  fashion  in  a  sportswear  company,  says 
Bergere.  "It  may  be  close  to  impossible.  The  maison  has  to 
evolve,  but  very  gently.  It  is  still  not  quite  ready."  There 
have  been  tangible  advantages,  however,  to  working  at 
Hermes:  "When  I  look  about  me,  I  see  how  constricted  oth- 
er young  stylists  are  with  regard  to  the  price  of  fabrics  and  produc- 
tion costs.  Hermes,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  no  limits.  I  am 
encouraged  to  use  all  the  materials  I  need,  in  whatever  quantities 
are  required,  and  this  is  a  very'  great  privilege."  A  dyed-in-the- 
wool  synthetics  hater,  Eric  Bergere  dedicates  considerable  effort 
to  seeking  out  new,  resistant  blends  of  alpaca,  cashmere,  and  silk. 
He  even  introduced  a  fruit-nut  button,  made  from  the  pit  of  the 
corozo.  In  slightly  different  terms,  Dumas  confirms  his  support:  "I 
don't  want  to  act  as  Eric  Bergere's  impresario,  but  I  do  feel  it  my 
duty  to  stimulate  him  and  provide  him  with  all  necessary  means  as 
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well  .1^  the  best  possible  framework  in  which  to  operate." 

While  Bergere  may  be  the  flashy  front  man,  Dumas,  a  bit  of  .1 
rebel  in  his  own  right,  is  shaking  up  tradition,  re  creating  the 
myth  thai  is  1  lermes.  I  'mil  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  not  seriously 
considered  entering  the  family  firm.  "There  won-  seventeen 
members  in  m\  generation  and  I  was  the  fourth  son  of  six  chil- 
dren." I  Inlike  Bergere,  he  was  trained  in  the  old  s(  hool;  after  two 
university  degrees  and  officer's  training,  1  Himas  was  sent  of]  by  lus 
father,  Robert,  to  get  Mime  experience  as  an  assistant  buyei  at 
Bloomingdale's  in  New  York.  And  when  Joan-Lotus  finally  re- 
turned  to  Pans,  "he  kept  me  in  an  incubator  tor  five  years,"  the 
son  recalls.  "1  le  would  send  me  to  the  salerooms  at  Drouot  every 
dav  to  scout  for  ideas  for  scarves.  Each  time  I'd  return  with — to  my 
mind — some  choice  morsel,  my  father  would  say  thoughtfully, 
'No,  no,  1  don't  think  that's  quite  it.' 

A  student  during  the  1968  uprising,  Pumas  was  caught  in  the 
crossfire  and  has  retained — in  his  spontaneity  and  views  of  the 
world — much  ot  his  early  idealism,  tempered,  of  course,  by  the 
burden  ot  preserving  the  lofty  family  company.  1  le  likes  to  think 
of  the  turn  in  the  words  tit  his  favorite  poet,  Paul  Valery:  "Don't 
repeat  the  past,  but  guard  its  spirit." 

Ebullient,  decidedly  charming,  and  not  without  a  curious  bent 
tor  philosophizing,  Dumas  doesn't  just  talk;  he  shows.  As  he 
speaks,  he  stands,  jumps,  stoops,  and  gesticulates  SO  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  zero  in  on  what  he  says,  which  is  equally  fascinating.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  banter  of  the  normal  businessman:  "What's 
1  lermes.'"  he  asks,  spreading  his  arms  wide.  "It's  useful  elegance. 
Researched  quality.  Advanced  technology  refined."  At  work  he 
has  been  dubbed  the  "great  communicator";  he  maintains  a 
hands-on  approach  and  especially  enjoys  the  creative  aspects  of 
his  yvork.  "You  know,  'enthusiasm,'  in  Greek,  means  'the  god 
that  dwells  within,'  and  thus  I  always  try  to  express  the  sense  of 
wonder  I  feel  with  regard  to  the  universe  in  general  and  our 
accomplishments  in  particular."  One  of  the  things  that  attracted 
him  to  Bergere,  he  recalls,  was  his  capacity  for  wonder,  and  won- 
derment is  .1  quality  that  he  likes  to  nurture  both  in  himself 
and  in  others. 

In  his  small,  spare  studio,  he  brainstorms  with  his  designers, 
who  are  legion.  "I  function  as  a  sort  ot  bandleader  for 
them,"  Dumas  explains.  "We  have  specialists  for  every- 
thing— one  tor  ties,  one  for  jewelry,  fifteen  for  scarves,  and 
one  each  for  men's  and  women's  wear."  Eighteen  months 
ago  he  brought  in  Daniele  Carre,  who  acts  as  his  "eye,"  sitting 
over  the  clothes'  designers,  sifting  through  their  work,  choosing 
sketches  and  matching  them  with  the  most  appropriate  materials. 
With  Bergere,  she  is  trying  to  bring  the  women's  collection  more 
sharply  into  focus,  for  it  is  this  category  that  has  undergone  the 
deepest  transformation  and  holds  the  greatest  hope  for  the 
future. 

Dumas  is  hesitant  to  discuss  Hermes  in  terms  of  fashion.  The 
very  idea  of  fashionable  seems  antithetical  to  the  Hermes  self- 
image — classic  clothing  beyond  the  ebb  and  flow  of  changing 
tastes.  Nevertheless,  he  wanted  Bergere  to  provide  a  reinterpre- 
tation  of  Hermes  while  remaining  faithful  to  its  spirit  and  tradi- 
tion, "to  set  off  a  few  bombs  while  respecting  the  terrain,"  he  says. 
And  the  risk — which  was  tempered  by  strong  internal  structures 
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at  Hermes — seems  to  be  paying  off.  At  its  best,  Bergi 
to  weai  style  is  .1  snazziei  version  of  what  Hermes  has  bei 
along.  1  )esigns  have  to  be  simple  and  obvious  and  live  up  to  tin 
standards  the  fabric  suggests.  Although  uneven,  Bergen         ady- 
to  weai  has  a  wacky,  chic  appeal,  and  the  Hermes  women's 
has  been  transformed  from  expensive,  sturdy  basics  tor  hunting 
and  slogging  around  remote  Scottish  golf  courses  to  real  fashion 
that  people  notice. 

oth  men  recognize  that  the  Hermes  customer  of  the 
future  is  not  the  Christmas  shopper,  the  corporate 
wallet  buyer,  or  the  teenage  scarf  collector,  or  even 
the  keen  sportsman  but  a  woman  looking  for  a 
"look"  with  those  two  indefinable  yet  unmistakably 
French  qualities  allure  and  aplomb.  She  is  someone  who,  in 
Bergere's  words,  "doesn't  want  her  clothes  to  he  accessories  to  the 
accessories."  And  she  is  a  connoisseur  of  quality  whose  most 
exacting  demands  Hermes  is  eager  to  meet.  "After  all  is  said  and 
done,"  says  Jean-Louis  Dumas-Hermes,  "my  highest  ambition 
remains  to  be  known  as  le  bor\  foumisseur,  the  good  supplier."  □ 

Marian  McEvoy ,  a  journalist  living  in  Pans,  writes  for  French,  British, 
and  American  fashion  magazines. 
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It  is  June,  and  Jim  Leake  sits  high  on  a  wooden 
podium  in  Tulsa's  cavernous  Expo  Square 
Building  lit  was  the  International  Petroleum 
Exposition  Building  when  oil  was  thirty  dol- 
lars a  barrel).  Looking  like  a  happv  and  prosperous 
patriarch,  he  faces  the  two  thousand  buyers  who 
have  come  to  his  three-dav  auction,  the  largest 
annual  antique-car  auction  in  the  world.  He  is 
wearing  a  blue  jacket,  a  red  tie,  and  white  slacks; — 
an  outfit  not  quite  so  tlashv  as  the  white  suit  and 
vellow  tie  he  wore  the  day  before,  when  he  threw  a 
cocktail  party  for  tour  thousand  guests  and  sang 
"You  Are  My  Sunshine'  with  the  band  he  hired. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  cars  are  lined  up  neatlv. 


like  a  precious  toy  collection.  Potential  buyers  can 
inspect  vintage  electric  cars  from  the  turn  ot  the 
centurv.  roadsters  from  the  twenties,  sedans  from 
the  tomes,  "muscle  cars"  from  the  sixties,  and  a 
lot  of  classics:  Cords,  sixteen-cvlinder  Cadillacs, 
Bentlevs,  Minervas,  Stut:es.  and  boattail  Au- 
burns.  What  might  be  termed  "megacars"  are  rep- 
resented bv  Duesenberg,  Ferrari,  and  prewar  Mer- 
cedes-Benzes. There  are  one-of-a-kind  models 
like  Eisenhower's  own  1956  Chrysler  Imperial  and 
an  Aston-Martin  PB4.  identical  to  James  Bond's 
car  in  Goldfinger.  Jim  Leake  surveys  all  this.  and. 
to  his  eves,  it  seems  just  about  perfect. 

Dean  Y.  Kruse.  the  chief  auctioneer,  has  seven 
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boosters  on  the  floor.  They  are  tall,  rugged  men 
who  wear  sideburns  and  cowboy  boots,  ruffled 
shirts  and  shiny  gray  tuxedos.  They  work  the 
crowd,  looking  for  a  hand  raised  here  or  a  wink 
there.  "I've  got  a  new  bidder!,"  they  yell,  and 
"Ten  thousand  dollars  bid  right  here!"  Kruse  is  the 
world's  best-known  car  auctioneer  and  a  showman 
of  P.  T.  Bamum  proportions.  He  directs  the  auc- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  550-act  play,  each  with  its  cast  of 
winners  and  losers.  He  welcomes  every  car  to  a 
rotating  stage  like  a  long-lost  love:  "Look  at  that 
engine!";  "You  can  paint  this  car  blue  and  double 
your  money!"  He  announces  every  high  bid  with 
"What  a  buy!"  and  "Sold  another  one!"  Eighty 


percent  ot  the  cars  will  be  sold  by  Sunday  night  tor 
a  total  of  $5. 5  million,  a  million  dollars  more  than 
the  auction  grossed  the  previous  year. 

A  crew  from  "Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Fa- 
mous" records  the  bidding.  The  camera  zooms  in 
on  Millard  W.  Newman,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  who 
already  has  fifteen  Rolls-Royce  cars;  Thomas  W. 
Barrett  III,  oi  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Len  Immke,  a 
founder  of  the  Wendy's  hamburgers  chain;  and 
Mark  Trimble,  owner  ot  the  Ozark  Auto  Show. 
The  crew  also  keeps  an  eye  on  noncollectors. 
Richard  Marcus,  ot  Dallas,  arrived  in  his  private 
plane,  for  instance,  thinking  it  might  be  nice  to 
own  a  classic  car.  He  will  end  up  bidding  on  a  1960 
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Top:  Leake's  collection 

of  Rolls-Royces  starts  with 

two  models  made 

in  1905.  This  beauty 

has  a  body  by  Harrington, 

brass  fixtures  above  , 

and  a  gleaming  twenty 

HP,  four-cylinder  engine. 

It  still  runs  nicely. 

Above  right:  His 

splendid  1936 

Rolls-Royce  Town 

Car  body  by  Windovers  .  In 

rain,  the  chauHeur 

simply  got  wet. 


Cadillac  with  tins  the  length  of  laser  beams. 

The  star  of  the  auction,  despite  the  abundant 
competition,  is  clearly  Jim  Leake  himself.  He  is  a 
large  man  with  a  full  head  of  white  hair,  a  square 
jaw,  and  slanted  eyes,  which  make  him  look  like  a 
stately  John  Wayne.  His  personality  is  warm  and 
open  and  a  little  flamboyant,  the  way  self-made 
westerners'  are  often  supposed  to  be.  But  when  it 
comes  to  antique  cars,  Leake  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. He  is  not  only  a  famous  auctioneer  but  also 
the  greatest  collector  of  Rolls-Royce  cars  in  the 
world.  He  owns  fifty-five  of  them — more  than 
anyone  bidding  in  this  auction,  any  member  of 
the  Rolls-Royce  Owners'  Club,  any  museum. 

Leake  also  owns  dozens  of  classic  cars  other  than 
Rolls-Royces — the  kind  you  see  in  museums,  the 
ones  that  get  sold  at  auctions  tor  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  In  fact,  he  built  a  museum  in  Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma,  in  1970  to  house  a  lot  of  them, 
includ  ng  a  1932  sixteen-cylinder  Marmon;  a 
1937  V-12  Hispano-Suiza  that  once  belonged  to 
the  maharaja  of  Rajkot,  a  1901  Locomobile  Stan- 
hope;  the  oldest  double-decker  bus  known   to 


exist,  which  is  propelled  by  a  steam  engine;  and  an 
authentic  "Okie"  car  from  the  dust-bowl  years, 
equipped  with  water  tank,  portable  stove,  and 
extra  umbrellas.  Many  more  are  stored  elsewhere. 
How  many,  exactly.1  Jim  Leake  is  not  sure.  "I'd 
have  to  sit  down  and  count  them.  Could  be  a 
hundred  twenty.  Could  be  a  hundred  thirty. 
There  are  at  least  ten  in  England  under  various 
stages  of  restoration." 

For  all  this,  Leake  hardly  fits  any  stereotype 
of  collectors.  He  spends  very  little  time 
around  his  cars  and  almost  no  time  talking 
about  them.  His  best  friends  are  not  collec- 
tors, and  he  seldom  attends  collectors'  gatherings, 
except  for  the  Brighton  Run,  a  fifty-eight-mile 
race  for  pre- 1905  cars  that  takes  place  every  fall. 
And  most  interesting  of  all,  Leake  is  not  possessive 
about  his  cars.  He  might  suddenly  unload  a  dozen 
without  the  least  bit  of  sentimentality,  or  pur- 
chase a  whole  fleet  without  fanfare.  He  is  unique 
because  he  has  turned  a  business  into  a  hobby 
instead  of  the  other  way  around. 
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Jim  Leake  was  bom  seventy-one  vears  ago  on 
the  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  farm  his  grand- 
father homesteaded  in  the  1890s.  He  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  wholesale  food  business  and  another 
one  by  owning  radio  and  television  stations  in 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  His  manners  are  old- 
fashioned  and  courtly;  he  says  "yes  sir"  and  "no 
sir"  to  New  York  cab  drivers,  and  "yes  ma'am"  and 
"no  ma'am"  to  boondocks  waitresses.  He  likes  a 
lot  of  company  at  meals  and  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  fine  restaurants,  where  he  wears  his  napkin 
tucked  into  his  shirt  collar  and  spread  across  his 
chest.  Leake  does  not  have  anything  bad  to  say 
about  anybody.  He  finds  pleasure  in  things  that 
other  people  take  for  granted,  like  trees,  dogs, 
wallpaper,  and  ice  cream. 

His  career  is  a  testament  to  hard  work  and  per- 
sonal charm.  Leake  picked  cotton  (50,000  miles 
of  it,  by  his  own  estimation)  and  waited  tables  to 
finance  his  education  in  the  1930s  (at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma).  He  served  in  the  mounted 
artillery  before  World  War  II  in  Oklahoma.  In 
1940,  he  married  a  Choctaw,  who  also  happened 


to  be  the  daughter  of  the  boss  of  the  Griffin 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  for  which  he  drove 
a  truck  during  college  summers.  The  company  also 
gave  him  his  start  in  the  food  business.  Leake  is  by 
now  something  of  an  institution  in  his  home  state. 
He  is  chairman  ot  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Com- 
mission and  has  been  either  a  member  or  an  officer 
in  nearly  a  hundred  organizations,  from  the  Gil- 
crease  Institute  of  American  History  and  Art  to 
the  Oklahoma  Air  Space  Museum. 

Like  many  connoisseurs,  Jim  Leake  is  interested 
in  many  different  types  of  objects.  He  collects 
buses,  tractors,  tall-case  clocks,  watches,  old 
maps,  Audubon  prints,  and  rare  books.  Over  the 
course  of  several  years,  he  built  up  a  100-bicycle 
collection  but  recently  sold  it.  "I  was  running  out 
of  room,"  he  says  with  a  broad  grin;  he  knows  how 
much  room  his  other  collections  take. 

But  it  is  cars  that  have  captured  his  imagina- 
tion. He  bought  his  first,  a  1929  American  Aus- 
tin, in  1935  for  eighty-four  dollars.  "I  got  forty 
miles  per  gallon.  I  painted  it  red  and  white  and 
used  it  in  a  TV  show  called  'Bo:o  the  Clown'  in 


"WHEN  THE 
STORY  HIT  THE 
PAPERS,  MY 
WIFE  HIT 
THE  ROOF." 
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Top:  Leake's  "Okie," 

a  much-traveled  1927 

Ford  Model  T  that 

carried  farm  workers 

to  jobs  in 

the  Great  Depression. 

Above,  right: 

With  its  three  headlights, 

snappy  cockpit, 

and  classic  lines,  the 

1933  Continental  Speedster 

surely  qualifies  as  one 

of  the  handsomest 

Rolls-Royces  ever  made. 


1958."  Today  the  car  sits  in  his  museum  looking 
the  way  it  did  when  it  was  retired  from  the  show. 
"They  wore  it  out,"  he  says. 

Leake's  first  auction  took  place  in  1956.  "All 
sixty  cars  were  mine  that  year.  My  wife,  Marjory, 
and  the  kids  made  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs,  and 
we  grossed  $60,000.  Of  course,  $500  would  get 
you  a  twelve-cylinder  Packard  hack  then." 

His  obsession  with  Rolls-Royce  cars  also  began 
in  1958.  "I  had  wanted  a  Rolls-Royce  all  my  life. 
A  fellow  named  Taylor  in  England  had  a  1926 
twenty  horsepower  Barker  Open  Tourer  for  sale.  I 
got  in  touch  with  him  and  bought  it.  sight  unseen, 
for  $3,500.  It  was  delivered  in  Houston  and  then 
brought  to  Dallas,  where  I  picked  it  up.  It  took 
eight  hours  to  drive  it  250  miles  to  my  home,  in 
Muskogee.  I  kept  it  for  eight  or  ten  years  and  sold  it 
for  a  profit.  I  became  interested  in  earlv  Rolls- 
Royce  models  during  that  time  and  read  every- 
thing I  could  get  my  hands  on.  I  decided  that  I 
would  acquire  a  car  for  each  of  the  earlv  years,  and 
I've  almost  made  it.  1  have  two  1905s."  One,  a 
six-cylinder,  three-speed  model,  won  the  208.5- 
mile  Tourist  Trophy  race  on  the  Isle  ot  Man  in 
1 906.  "  I  drive  it  all  the  time, "  savs  Leake.  "It's  real 
peppy."  In  addition,  he  owns  a  1908,  a  1909,  two 
1910s,  a  191 1,  a  1912.  and  even- important  model 
after  that  up  to  1980 — fifty-five  Rolls-Royces  and 


Bentlevs  altogether:  "It's  not  a  lot  of  cars,  howev- 
er, when  you  figure  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cars  built  since  1904  are  still  on  the  road. 

"I  started  to  look  for  early  Rolls-Rovce  models. 
The  ones  that  Royce  built.  He  was  a  brilliant  engi- 
neer, perhaps  the  most  brilliant  one  in  the  historv 
of  the  motorcar. "  Indeed.  Henrv  Royce  was  a  mas- 
ter craftsman  who  never  stopped  improving  even 
device  he  designed — the  cylinders,  the  ignition 
system,  the  gearbox,  the  suspension  system, 
"^'hile  Ford  developed  a  car  for  the  common 
man,  Royce  built  a  car  for  the  aristocracy,"  Leake 
points  out.  "The  Silver  Ghost  appeared  in  1 907 — 
it  was  conceived  to  be  'the  best  car  in  the  world' 
and  'as  silent  as  its  shadow' — and  it  was  an  instant 
success;  in  fact,  they  made  Silver  Ghosts  for  twen- 
ty years.  Lawrence  of  Arabia  had  one  in  the  desert 
and  Lenin  had  one  fitted  with  skis.  They  were 
masterpieces  and  got  better  even  year.  It  was  the 
state  of  the  art:  the  best  of  engineering  and  the 
finest  in  coachbuilding." 

During  the  years  before  the  Great  War, 
Rolls-Royce  reached  its  first  apogee. 
Even  decade  since  has  seen  innovations 
and  magnificent  specimens.  These  are 
the  cars  that  Leake  and  other  collectors  want.  He 
got  his  first  fabulous  Rolls-Royce  in  1965,  when  he 
purchased  the  former  maharaja  oi  Mysore's  1911 
Silver  Ghost,  a  car  with  a  143.5-inch  wheel  base 
and  no  windshield,  because  it  was  used  only  for 
parades.  "I  didn't  want  to  buy  it  from  the  Indians, 
because  I  don't  trust  them.  So  I  waited  for  the  car 
to  come  to  Sotheby's,  and  paid  £9,800  for  it  when 
the  pound  was  worth  $2.50.  I  drove  it  out  of 
Sotheby's  and  parked  it  in  front  of  the  Hilton.  It 
was  the  most  anybody  had  ever  paid  for  an  old  car, 
and  when  the  story  hit  the  Oklahoma  papers, 
Marjory  hit  the  roof! 

"I  brought  the  car  back  to  England  for  the 
queen's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  order  to  drive 
it  in  a  parade  to  Windsor  Castle.  When  I  stopped 
in  front  of  her,  she  said,  'That's  a  most  unusual  car; 
I  don't  think  I've  seen  one  like  it!,'  and  the  duke 
smiled.  He's  quite  a  nice  fellow." 

The  acquiring  o{  the  maharaja's  car  whetted 
Leake's  appetite  for  the  best  and  most  valuable 
cars,  and  he  has  spent  several  million  dollars — not 
to  mention  much  time  and  effort — getting  them. 
He  found  a  1912  Barker  Tourer  on  an  Australian 
sheep  ranch  in  1966.  It  had  been  used  to  haul  sup- 
plies, was  in  tairly  poor  shape,  and  took  six  years  to 
restore.  Others,  he  picked  up  at  auction.  A  1909 
H.  J.  Mulliner  Tourer  cost  $180,000  in  1982;  a 
1910  French-bodied  Rothschild  Limousine, 
$165,000;  and  a  1910  Fullers  (of  Bath)  Limou- 
sine, $135,000.  The  prices  do  not  faze  Leake, 
since  values  have  increased.  The  1911  maharaja 
car  is  today  worth  at  least  $400,000,  for  example, 
about  sixteen  times  what  it  cost  in  1965. 

Leake  has  other  Rolls-Royce  cars  of  equal  or 
greater  value,  including  a  Phantom  IV.  Only 
eighteen  Phantom  IV  Limousines  were  built  in 
the  earlv  fifties.  The  first  was  delivered  to  Queen 
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Elizabeth  II;  the  second  to  the  shah  of  Iran;  and 
the  rest  to  kings,  princes,  and  General  Franco, 
who  got  three,  all  with  bodies  by  Mulliner.  Leake's 
car  is  now  one  of  four  in  private  hands. 

The  Phantom  VI  is  the  biggest,  most  lav- 
ish, and  most  expensive  car  made  in  the 
world.  It  may  not  be  imported  into  the 
United  States,  because  Rolls-Royce  re- 
fuses to  sacrifice  one  to  the  mandatory  crash  test. 
Every  one  is  made  to  order  and  takes  nearly  a  year 
to  construct  by  hand.  The  queen  has  two;  Yoko 
Ono  sold  her  black  one  at  a  profit;  and  Woody 
Allen  sold  his  white  one  for  a  song,  following  some 
criticism  in  the  press  about  its  conspicuousness. 
Leake  has  two. 

He  also  has  several  Bentleys,  each  of  them  made 
after  the  acquisition,  in  1931,  of  Bentley  by  Rolls- 
Royce.  One  of  his  prizes  is  a  1939  Mark  V;  of  the 
eighteen  made,  before  World  War  II  stopped  pro- 
duction, only  two  are  extant. 

Leake's  rare  presence  at  auctions  always  causes  a 
stir.  He  is  revered  for  his  expertise  by  every  serious 
Rolls-Royce  owner  in  the  world.  He  knows  where 
every  great  car  is  located  and  how  much  it  can  be 
had  for.  He  knows  its  history,  including  how  much 
of  it  is  authentic,  how  much  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
how  many  times  it  has  changed  hands  in  the  past 


thirty  years.  Part  of  that  fund  of  knowledge  he 
gained  firsthand.  Jim  Leake  estimates  that  a  thou- 
sand Rolls-Royces  have  gone  through  his  collec- 
tion. "It's  nice  to  play  with  something  you  can 
profit  on  in  the  long  run,"  he  says.  "Whether  you 
spend  $700  or  $700,000,  you  should  get  10  per- 
cent on  your  money  every  year." 

Does  he  have  any  other  advice  for  automobile 
collectors?  Jim  Leake's  face  crinkles  into  a  smile. 
"One,  look  for  a  coach-built  car.  Two,  use  what 
you  own.  What  good  is  having  a  car  if  it's  going  to 
linger  in  a  garage  without  ever  seeing  the  light  of 
day?  You've  got  to  get  behind  the  wheel  and  drive 
it  around.  That's  the  only  way  you'll  really  work 
out  your  fantasy." 

He  is  only  preaching  what  he  practices.  Leake 
has  six  cars  he  calls  his  "everyday  cars."  They  are 
parked  in  the  back  of  his  office  and  range  from  a 
1921  Silver  Ghost  Open  Tourer  to  a  1980  Silver 
Wraith  II.  He  can  often  be  seen  driving  around 
the  flat  landscape  of  Oklahoma  in  one  of  his  clas- 
sics, say,  the  Phantom  IV.  It  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  some  years  ago,  but  right  now  it  is 
moving  smartly  in  the  fast  lane  of  the  Tulsa-Mus- 
kogee Highway,  Jim  Leake  behind  the  wheel.  □ 

J.  -C.  Suares,  who  extravagant/}  admires  classic  cars, 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine. 


"YOU'VE  GOT  TO 
GET  BEHIND  THE 
WHEEL  AND 
DRIVE  AROUND." 
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Lola  HHontez,  a  sculpture  of  bisque  porcelain  with  a  twenty-four-karat  gold  dress  and  jewelry  of  real  stones.  Endred  and  North  sold  it  for  $1,250. 
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"I  always  celebrate  inv  birthday  in  India," 
announces  Alfred  North.  "1  was  there  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  girl  gave  me  I  laan  En- 
dred's  name  along  with  a  jewel  pendant  set 
in  silver." 

Such  are  the  workings  of  fate.  It  turned 
out  that  the  pendant  was  not  really  jewelry 
or  silver  but  a  bit  of  prewar  porcelain  made 
by  the  Rosenthal  company  in  Germany. 
When  he  got  hack  to  New  York,  North 
discovered  that  Haan  Hndred,  however, 
was  tor  real — like  himself  a  native  New 
Yorker,  a  devotee  of  Asian  culture,  a 
veteran  performer  in  Meredith  Monk's 
modern-dance  company,  and  a  man  eager 
to  express  his  avant-garde  sensibilities. 

The  two  found  their  bond  in  porcelain. 
For  the  past  ten  years  Endred  and  North 
have  been  producing  sculpture  and  jewelry 
that,  whatever  its  artistic  merit,  is,  if  noth- 
ing else,  unique — a  blend  of  Hollywood 
ght:,  sculpture  as  theater,  prewar  German 
craft,  and  pan-Asian  Zeitgeist. 

They  got  started  making  porcelain  jew- 
elry, a  craft  once  perfected  by  such  makers 
as  Rosenthal  but  long  since  passed  over  by 
fashion.  Porcelain  is  a  highly  refined  clay 
that  must  be  fired,  either  plain,  to  produce 
bisque,  or  glazed,  and  afterward  painted  in 
various  ways.  Experimenting  as  they  went, 
Endred  and  North  simulated  an  amazing 
number  of  other  materials.  Some  of  their 
"jewels"  look  like  rubies,  some  like  lapis, 
some  like  onyx,  some  like  mother-of- 
pearl. 

They  had  no  trouble  marketing  their 
jewelry,  mostly  at  juried  crafts  shows, 
where  it  is  priced  from  $35  to  $200,  but 
after  a  while  they  got  more  ambitious  and 
turned  to  sculpture.  The  pieces  they  con- 
fected,  still  using  techniques  for  porcelain, 
are  dramatic  tableaux,  hardly  a  cubic  foot 


in  dimension  but  vivid,  self-consciously 
theatrical  and  sometimes  unsettling  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  modest  size. 

lake  their  latest  piece,  Isabella  and  the 
Baroness  von  Zerbst — two  reclining  female 
figures,  identical  except  that  one  is  five 
times  as  hi>^  as  the  other  and  the  smaller 
one  is  naked.  The  larger  figure  holds  a  gold 
chain  (gold  fired  on  porcelain)  that  goes 
around  the  neck  of  the  smaller.  Both  lie  on 
a  black-and-white  checkerboard  with  a 
potted  plant  behind  them.  The  women 
were  inspired,  say  Endred  and  North,  by 
Hollywood,  African  fertility  sculpture, 
and  the  erotic  sculpted  figures  found  on 
temples  in  India.  The  price  for  this  jeu 
d'esprit  is  $2,000.  Their  opulent  Lola 
Monte;  is  bisque  porcelain  with  a  twenty- 
four-karat  gold  dress  and  jewelry  made  of 
real  little  stones.  She  was  inspired  by  an 
Ophiils  film  about  the  famous  courtesan, 
and  they  sold  her  four  years  ago  for 
$1,250. 

Partly  because  the  technique  is  so  deli- 
cate and  time-consuming,  Endred  and 
North,  who  work  in  a  Philadelphia  apart- 
ment with  their  kiln  on  the  balcony,  pro- 
duce at  most  two  sculptures  a  year.  But  they 
aren't  at  home  all  that  much.  They  try  to 
spend  several  months  of  the  year  in  Asia — 
because  what  they  see  and  feel  there  feeds 
their  work.  At  the  moment,  their  favorite 
country  is  Thailand.  They  plan  to  rent  a 
house  when  they  return  there  this  winter 
and  stay  maybe  six  months. 

"Thailand  is  the  calmest  place  we've 
ever  been,"  says  North.  "I  think  it's  be- 
cause it's  an  entirely  Buddhist  country. 
Bangkok  is  a  very  crowded  city,  but  there's 
something  odd  about  it.  It  took  me  a  while 
to  figure  out  what  it  was.  Nobody  ever 
blows  a  car  horn. "  — Ben  Yagoda 


Kwon,  a  porcelain  pendant  on  offer  for  $110. 
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A  VISIT  TO  MIES  S  GREAT,  CONTROVERSIAL 
TUGENDHAT  HOUSE,  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Few  people  have  ever 
seen  Mies  van  der 
Rohe's  legendary  Tu- 
gendhat  house,  in  Br- 
no, Czechoslovakia. 
Architects  who  know  it 
through  photographs  still 
claim  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  houses  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  When  I  re- 
turned from  a  brief  visit  to  it 
last  summer,  everyone  wanted 
to  know  how  it  looks  now  that 
it  has  finally  been  restored, 
after  some  forty  hard  years. 

Until  recently,  Mies  van  der 
Rohe's  own  reputation  was  in 
desperate  need  of  salvation. 
Hailed  in  his  day  as  an  all-time 
genius  of  design,  the  German- 
born  architect  lived  to  see  his 
ideas  vehemently  rejected  as 
overrefined  and  inhumane. 
With  last  year's  centennial 
celebration,  however,  a  new 
reverence  has  crept  into  the 
voices  of  those  contemplating 
the  master's  exquisite  crafts- 
manship and  the  unified  vision 
of  his  work,  as  distinct  from 
the  crass  approximations  of  his 
imitators.  The  Tugendhat 
house  has  remained  a  remote 


ving 
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The  east  elevation  of  Mies's  Tugendhat  house.  Behind  the  glass  wall  on  the  first  (middle)  level  lies  the 
open-plan  living  area.  The  window  used  to  be  full  of  greenery,  and  the  frame  on  the  street  (top)  level 
was  for  hanging  plants.  Right:  Spiral  stair  to  living  room. 
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but  stunning  icon  of  the  archi- 
tectural poetry  that  Mies 
aimed  at  but  rarely  realized 

Designed  in  1928,  the  Tu- 
gendhat  house  was  the  most 
luxurious  project  that  he 
would  ever  attempt.  The  hud 
get  was  unlimited;  the  clients, 
Grete  and  Frit:  Tugendhat, 
epitomized  the  progressive 
\oung  i  lite;  and  Mies  prohahly 
recogni:ed  his  i  ham  e  to  make 
a  major  statement  about  mod- 
ernism. The  twenties  were  one 
of  the  busiest  periods  ot  his 
career,  and  in  Berlin,  where  he 
worked,  a  time  of  frenzied  cre- 
ativity. The  forty- two-year- 
old  architect  learned  ahout  the 
Tugendhats  from  Eduard 
Fuchs,  author  of  a  famous  en- 
cyclopedia of  sexual  mores. 

In  1959,  Mies  recounted  his 
own  version  of  the  commis- 
sion: "Mr.  Tugendhat  came  to 
me.  First,  he  received  this 
house  as  a  wedding  present. 
...  He  picked  me  out  for  a 
curious  reason.  He  saw  a  house 
which  I  built  when  I  was  very 
young.  .  .  .  He  expected 
something  similar.  ...  I  de- 
signed the  house.  ...  He 
nearly  died!  But  his  wife  was 
interested  in  art;  she  had  some 
van  Goghs.  She  said,  'Let  us 
think  it  over.'  Tugendhat 
could  have  thrown  her  out." 

Nobody  believes  this  story. 
Mies  had  no  scruples  about 


bad-mouthing  his  clients  ret 
rospe<  tivel>  in  order  to  inflate 
his  own  image  .is  an  icono- 
clast. Grete  was  actually  the 
one  in  control  from  the  start 
"She  was  highly  cultivated,  a 
real  culture  vulture  who  knew 
what  she  wanted,"  according 
to  Julius  Posener,  the  architei 
ture  historian.  And  what  she 
wanted,  s|r-  once  wrote,  was 
"a  modern  house  with  gener- 
ous spaces  and  clear,  simple 
forms. "  The  Tugendhats  could 
afford  their  progressive  dream 
house.  Grete  was  the  daughter 
of  an  extremely  wealthy  Jewish 
family  involved  in  Brno's  tex- 
tile industry,  and  her  parents 
had  offered  the  newlyweds  a 
magnificent  piece  of  their  own 
property,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley above  which  the  Spilberk 
castle  stands. 

Located  on  a  steep  incline, 
the  house  was  to  be  slotted  into 
the  carved-out  hillside,  with 
only  the  uppermost  of  its  three 
floors  visible  from  the  street. 
Instead  of  a  smooth  facade,  the 
front  appeared  to  be  interlock- 
ing white  cubes.  What  af- 
fected Grete  Tugendhat  the 
most  in  the  plans  was  on  the 
floor  below  street  level:  "a 
great  giant  space  that  con- 
tained just  one  round  wall  and 
one  rectangular  wall."  Here 
was  the  notorious  open-plan 
living  room,  first  developed  by 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  that 
would  become  the  leitmotiv  of 
modern  domestic  architec- 
ture. Then,  recalled  Grete, 
"we  noticed  little  crosses  in  the 
drawing,  spread  about  fifteen 
feet  apart.  'What  are  these?,' 
we  asked,  and  Mies  answered 
as  it  it  were  self-evident,  'They 
are  the  steel  i.  olumns  that  i  an\ 
the  building.'  "  With  the  arri- 
val of  steel  girders,  bearing 
walls  seemed  to  Mies  redun- 
dant, even  dishonest.  He  had 
done  the  same  with  the  Barce- 
lona Pavilion.  To  many  crit- 
ics, it  is  the  abstract  of  what  he 
was  trying  to  render  practica- 
ble in  the  Tugendhat  house. 

Grete  and  Fritz  were  de- 
lighted, though  they  rejected 
Mies's  plan  to  make  their  bed- 
rooms as  open  as  the  living 
room.  He  turned  next  to  lav- 
ishing attention  on  the  details 
of  the  house  and  its  furniture. 
Every  doorknob,  fixture,  and 
heating  pipe — mostly  in 
chrome — was  designed  with 
utmost  care.  As  for  the  furni- 
ture, Mies  circulated  another 
unflattering  tale  about  having 
to  trick  the  stodgy  Herr  Tu- 
gendhat into  accepting  his  ad- 
vanced designs.  Whatever  the 
truth,  the  results  were  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  lasting 
designs  Mies  ever  produced. 
The  Tugendhat  and  Brno 
chairs,  as  they  are  now  known 


(Knoll  makes 
copies),  were  based 
levered  chrome  frame  and 
holstered  in  a  silver-gr a\ 
from  Rodier.  The  Bam 
chairs  had  cushions  of  emerald 
green  cowhide.  There  was  a 
reclining  chair  covered  in  ruby 
red  velvet.  In  the  main  sitting 
area,  between  the  free-stand- 
ing wall  of  onyx  dore  and  the 
wall  of  glass,  three  Tugendhat 
chairs  faced  two  Barcelona 
chairs,  with  the  famous  glass- 
top  X  coffee  table  and  two  Br- 
no chairs  set  asymmetrically  to 
one  side.  A  sculpture  of  a  fe- 
male nude  by  Wilhelm  Lehm- 
bruck  stood  by  the  onyx  wall. 
In  the  dining  area,  half  sur- 
rounded by  the  free-standing 
wall  of  macassar  ebony,  eight 
Brno  chairs  were  set  about  a 
round  table.  There  were  two 
other  seating  arrangements 
elsewhere,  each  placed  on  nat- 
ural wool  or  Oriental  rugs  that 
softened  the  expanse  of  white 
linoleum  floor.  Curtains  of 
silver  and  black  shantung  silk 
and  black  velvet  divided  the 
room  and  covered  the  glass 
wall  when  need  be.  Philip 
Johnson  once  compared  Mies's 
arrangement  of  furniture 
to  the  placement  of  buildings 
around  a  central  square. 

Carefully  defining  but  not 
enclosing  the  entire  space,  the 
glass  wall  stretched  in  fifteen- 
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Floor  plan  of  the  first  level:  curved 
ebony  wall,  straight  onyx  wall. 

foot  sections  across  the  rear 
facade  and  along  one  side  of 
the  house,  where  it  doubled 
back  to  form  a  winter  garden. 
With  the  push  of  a  button,  two 
glass  panes  slipped  out  of  sight 
into  the  ground.  "In  clear, 
freezing  weather,"  Fritz  Tu- 
gendhat  wrote,  "we  can  sit  in 
the  warm  sun  and  look  out  at 
the  snow-covered  landscape 
just  as  though  we  were  in  Da- 
vos." From  the  living  room, 
one  stepped  out  onto  a  broad 
stair  that  ran  parallel  to  the 
house  and  led  to  the  land- 
scaped garden,  designed  in 
close  cooperation  with  Mies. 

Daniela  Hammer-Tugend- 
hat,  Grete  and  Fritz's  daugh- 
ter, who  now  lives  in  Vienna, 
corr  plains  that  the  popular 
image  of  a  stark  white  house  is 
misleading:  "Normally,  in 
photos,  you  see  the  house 
when  it  was  new,  and  it  looks 
so  abstract  and  cold.  Actually 
it  was  completely  green — 
green  plants  everywhere.  The 
terrace  stairs  were  green;  the 
wall  was  green;  and  on  the  bal- 
cony above,  that  constructiv- 
ist  frame  was  for  hanging 
plants.  This  white,  abstract 
impression  is  wrong."  Its  pres- 
ent bare,  treeless  setting  gives 
no  sense  of  what  it  was  like  to 
sit  within  and  look  out  at  a  sea 
o{  lush  greenery  through  the 
glass  wall. 

The  upper  rooms,  although 
paneled  in  luscious  fruitwoods, 
were,  as  the  Tugendhats 
wished,  thoroughly  conven- 
tional. It  was  the  open-plan 
living  room  with  which  the 


architect  did  his  star  turn,  first 
intimated  at  the  Barcelona 
Pavilion,  here  projected  as  a 
design  for  modern  living. 

The  response  to  the  house, 
published  in  1931,  was  both 
combative  and  awed.  In  those 
days,  architects  cultivated  a 
social  conscience,  equating 
what  was  modern  with  what 
was  good  for  the  people.  Crit- 
ics on  the  left  attacked  the 
excessive  display  in  the  Tu- 
gendhat  house,  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  the  materials. 
Surely  such  ostentation  was 
passe.  Living  in  it  would  be 
like  living  in  a  display  case. 
Besides,  so  many  refinements 
must  require  a  huge  staff  to 
maintain  them.  (Indeed,  on 
the  lowest  level  were  quarters 
for  some  seventeen  servants. ) 
The  journal  Die  Form  aggres- 
sively demanded,  "Can  one 
live  in  the  Tugendhat  house.7" 
Architects  and  journalists  who 
had  never  been  there  debated 
it  hotly  and  decided  against  it. 
Walter  Gropius,  Mies's  power- 
ful colleague  and  sometime  en- 
emy, dismissed  it  as  a  Sonntags- 
haus  of  the  useless  wealthy 
class.  Another  critic,  thinking 
more  of  politics  than  of  design, 
wrote  that  the  project  "has 
been  determined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  sense  of  the  epoch 
now  approaching  its  end." 

At  this  time,  in  the 
early  thirties, 
Philip  Johnson, 
whose  own  glass 
house  owes  not  a 
little  to  Mies,  visited  it.  He 
would  be  one  ot  the  \  erv  tew  to 
see  the  house  in  its  short-lived 
glory.  The  gray  eminence  ot 
architecture  today,  who  has 
renounced  his  early  venera- 
tion for  Mies,  Johnson  was 
then  a  young  curator  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  inves- 
tigating examples  of  the  Inter- 
national style,  and  Grete  Tu- 
gendhat invited  him  to  din- 
ner. He  recalls  the  trip  vividly: 
"I'll  tell  you,  the  house  was 
totally  unlivable.  The  ceiling 
lights  glared  like  in  a  factory. 
No  lamps,  no  sense  of  home. 
You  couldn't  sit  in  front  of  the 
onyx  wall.  Too  exposed.  We 


never  drew  the  curtains  be- 
cause then  you'd  really  be  in  a 
box.  So  we  sat  in  the  back  on 
that  long  banquette  like  little 
puppets  all  in  a  row.  Besides, 
you  had  to  go  downstairs  to  get 
to  that  room.  You  never  go 
down  to  a  great  space!"  Did  the 
Tugendhats  complain?  "Oh, 
no,  they  were  too  over- 
whelmed by  the  greatness  of 
the  house.  They  never  said  a 
word  against  it." 

Instead,  Grete  and  Fritz  rose 
eagerly  to  its  defense.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  1931  debate  in 
Die  Form  each  wrote  a  rebut- 
tal. After  living  in  the  house  a 
year,  Grete  dwelt  on  her  sense 
of  spiritual  fulfillment:  "For 
just  as  one  sees  each  flower  in 
this  room  in  quite  an  uncom- 
mon way,  and  every  piece  of 
art  seems  more  expressive,  so 
too  a  person  appears,  both  to 
himself  and  to  others,  to  be 
more  clearly  set  oft  from  his 
surroundings."  Frit:  Tugend- 
hat wrote:  "The  house  has 
everything  that  modern  man 
could  possibly  wish." 

The  Tugendhats  had  but 
eight  years  to  enjoy  their  house 
before  the  Nazi  threat  to 
Czechoslovakia  forced  this 
Jewish  couple  and  their  three 
small  children  into  exile,  in 
1938.  They  fled,  taking  as 
much  furniture  as  they  could, 
first  to  Switzerland,  then  to 
Venezuela,  where  they  waited 
out  the  war.  That  same  year,  in 
Nazi  Berlin,  Mies  himself  fi- 
nally gave  up  his  office  and 
emigrated  to  America.  He  was 
never  invited  to  build  a  house 
on  so  grand  a  scale  again. 

During  the  war  and  after, 
the  house  suffered.  Willy  Mes- 
serschmitt,  the  Nazi  aviation 
industrialist,  is  said  to  have 
claimed  it  first,  taking  off  with 
the  Lehmbruck  sculpture 
when  the  Russians  marched 
in.  The  liberating  Soviet  army 
camped  out  in  the  house  as  if  it 
were  a  stable,  according  to  one 
account.  In  due  course  the 
Czech  Communist  parry  as- 
sumed control  and  turned  the 
house  into  a  gymnasium  for 
handicapped  children,  which 
it  remained  until  the  late 
1960s.  At  this  time,  during  the 
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THIS  IS  BEAUTY, THIS  IS  TRUTH.' -FRITZ  TUGENDHAT 


Top:  Embraced  by  the  ebony  wall, 
the  dining  area  on  first  level.  Cen- 
ter: Entrance  area  on  street  level. 
Stairs  behind  the  curved  wall  at  left 
lead  to  the  living  area.  Bottom:  The 
terrace  of  the  children's  bedroom. 
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CRITICS  DEMANDED/CAN  ONE 
LIVE  IN  THE  TUGENDHAT  HOUSE?" 


Above:  TerToce  on  the  flirt  level. 
Below:  Lehmbruck  sculpture.  Right: 
The  open-plan  living  room,  wrth  its 
original  onyi  wall  and  the  restored, 
curved  ponel  of  macassar  ebony. 
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lenient  Dubcek  years,  Peter 
Blake,  then  an  architecture 
student,  paid  a  visit.  The  ma- 
cassar ebony  wall  was  gone, 
the  white  linoleum  floor  paint- 
ed red,  the  expanses  of  glass 
reduced  to  standard  small 
panes.  Blake  took  photographs 
of  the  room  full  of  parallel  hars 
and  gym  equipment  to  show  to 
Mies,  by  then  a  living  legend 
smoking  Havana  cigars.  "I 
rather  like  it,"  the  architect 
said,  whether  in  earnest  or  not 
Blake  couldn't  tell. 

The  Tugendhats  nev- 
er tried  to  regain 
possession.  In  the 
late  sixties,  as 
Czechoslovakia  ex- 
perienced a  political  thaw, 
Grete  resolved  to  return  and 
offer  the  house  to  the  people  of 
Brno  in  hope  of  stimulating  a 
restoration  project.  When  the 
mayor  told  her  it  was  not  hers 
to  give,  she  courageously  an- 
nounced she  would  then  re- 
claim it — in  order  to  give  it 
back  again.  To  celebrate  its 
presentation  to  the  city,  a 
formal  symposium  was  held, 
and  Daniela  accompanied  her 
mother  on  the  trip  home:  "She 
had  heard  what  had  happened 
to  it,  so  she  was  prepared. 
Actually,  we  were  astonished 
that   the  basic  structure  had 


held  up  so  well.  When  we  got 
t  he  re  .  m  \  mot  he  r  went 
straight  up  t>>  the  onyx  wall 
and  said,  '1  nevei  thought  I 
would  see  you  again!' 

i.  Irete  1  ugendhat  's  plan 
worked,  or,  at  least,  it  seemed 
to.  A  committee  was  organized 
to  oversee  the  restoration,  but 

when  it  (.ouldn't  agree  on  a  use 
for  the  place,  the  plan  foun- 
dered for  over  ten  years.  Final- 
ly, it  was  called  an  official 
guest  house.  The  renovation, 
which  began  in  1980,  would  be 
the  first  restoration  of  a  mod- 
ern building  in  the  region. 

A  few  months  before  the 
restoration  was  to  be  com- 
pleted, 1  took  a  bus  to  Brno, 
accompanied  by  an  interpret- 
er, two  architects  from  Brno's 
preservation  office,  and  the 
caretaker  and  his  assistant. 
Standing  in  a  neighborhood 
that  retains  an  air  of  its  former 
prosperity,  the  house  looks 
like  an  invasion  of  the  future. 
By  comparison,  the  other 
houses,  whether  nineteenth 
century  or  postwar,  appear 
dated,  with  their  red-tiled  eye- 
brow windows.  As  1  crossed 
the  street  toward  the  Tugend- 
hat  house,  the  three  blocks  of 
the  street-level  facade  seemed 
to  rearrange  themselves,  re- 
vealing a  sudden  view  of  the 
valley  beyond. 

Inside,  the  spiral  stair  down 
to  the  living  room  presented 
itself.  It  was  an  overcast  day;  it 
looked  even  darker  down 
there.  The  curtains  were 
drawn — no  longer  of  silk  and 
velvet  but  of  an  oatmeal- 
colored  cotton  gauze.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  place  for  the 
free-flowing  space  to  go.  Im- 
pulsively, I  swept  back  all  the 
blinds.  My  hosts  froze  for  a 
moment  before  joining  in. 
Light  poured  through.  There 
was  the  gleaming  onyx  dore 
wall,  as  thin  as  a  board  but 
fixed,  unstained,  and  as  elo- 
quent as  a  piece  of  classical 
sculpture.  In  exact  counter- 
point to  it,  the  curvature  of  the 
macassar  ebony  filled  more  of 
the  room  than  any  photograph 
suggests.  The  architects  pres- 
ent proudly  announced  that 
they  had  even  matched  the 


grain  ol  the  origii 

Nothing   had 
tor  the  glass 
slid  down  int( 
u-t. lining  wal 
in  and  half-oul  i   lenng 

about  .i  past  tl, 
ot  the  future  than 
did.  The  polished  chi 
umns  are  rendered  aim 
visible  by  their  high  reflecth 
ty.  The  white  plane  ot  the  .  ••il- 
ing  and  the  linoleum  floor 
seem  to  be  held  magnetically 
close  by  nature,  nothing  more. 
Was  it  the  most  beautiful  room 
I  had  ever  seen?  Not  yet.  At 
the  room's  edge,  in  front  of  the 
onyx  wall,  the  illusion  of  per- 
fect beauty  almost  reasserted 
itself,  but  when  I  turned 
around  I  was  faced  by  a  void. 
All  the  furniture  was  gone  and 
with  it  any  hope  that  the 
famous  room  could  feel  as  it 
once  did.  Mies  used  to  say, 
"God  is  in  detail";  so  too  is 
Mies.  The  carefully  planned  X 
table;  the  Brno,  Barcelona, 
and  Tugendhat  chairs — like 
buildings  around  an  important 
square — are  an  aching  ab- 
sence. (Kamil  Fuchs,  the  ar- 
chitect in  charge  of  this  pains- 
taking and  otherwise  exempla- 
ry restoration,  explains  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  Knoll 
reproductions  and  must  have 
the  copies  made  locally. )  After 
a  half  hour  of  trying  to  imagine 
the  life  lived  in  one  of  the  first 
glass  houses,  I  was  led  back 
up  and  to  the  bus  station. 

I  thought  of  what  Grete  Tu- 
gendhat, who  passionately 
loved  her  briefly  held  house, 
said  in  defending  it:  "A  private 
house  may  not  be  the  best  and 
most  popular  place  for  the  for- 
mation of  Mies's  spatial  ideas, 
[because]  true  art — and  that  is 
what  is  intended  in  Mies's  ar- 
chitecture, as  opposed  to 
craftsmanship — cannot  be 
created  for  the  individual." 
Her  words  hold  true  for  all  of 
Mies's  work,  and  after  seeing 
the  Tugendhat  house  today  I 
venture  to  add  that  true  art 
cannot  be  duplicated,  perhaps 
not  even  restored.  □ 

Julie  lovine  often  writes  about 
architecture  for  this  magazine. 
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n     a  n 
1  n  formal 
court  robe 
made    in 
I  9  0 ;    - 
T:'u-hsi, 
the  empress  dowager  of  China, 
sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1984  for 
>2o,400,    textile   collectors 
were   astonished.    Only   five 
years  earlier  a  similar  robe 
would  have  been  unlikely  to 
top  a  thousand  dollars.   This 
sudden  spurt  of  enthusiasm  for 
her  court  finery  would  not 
i/have  surprised  T:'u-hsi.   The 
ruthless  Manchu  empress's 
greatest  weakness  was  her  van- 
ity. As  her  empire  lurched  to- 
ward final  collapse,  court  eu- 
nuchs would  bting  out  the  im- 
perial wardrobe  and  T:'u-hsi 
would  pass  the  hours  admiring 
robes  worked  tor  her  with  or- 
chids, narcissi,  and  peonies. 

Such  prices  are  extreme 
manifestations  of  a  trend  that 
has  transformed  the  market  tor 
Chinese  textiles.  For  decades, 
dealers  and  collectors  of  Ori- 
ental art  shunned  even  the 
finest  Chinese  weavings  and 
embroideries  as  insignificant 
curiosities.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  however,  these  textiles 

Dragon  motif  from  the  back  of  an 
official's  coat  of  embroidered  velvet 
in  Tibetan  style,  Chinese,  1645-75. 


have  begun  to  be  recognized  as 
works  of  art. 

In  spite  of  occasional  heady 
prices,  the  New  'l  ork  auction- 
eer John  Edelmann  describe? 
this  as  "a  young  marker  which 
has  yet  to  go  completely  pub- 
lic." Prices  have  risen  substan- 
tially on  a  percentage  basis, 
but  they  have  moved  up  from  a 
\er\  low  base,  and  many  Chi- 
ne-e  textiles  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  modest  collector's  reach. 
Late  robes,  jackets,  and  skirts 
of  "wearable"  quality  sell  at 
auction  for  as  little  as  $400  to 
>  1  ,v.\W  good  decorative  robes 
can  be  had  for  SI, 000  to 
55, c\~V;  and  tine  collector's 
pieces  otten  sell  tor  between 
$5,000  and  $15,000.  Prices 
can  go  much  higher  tor  imperi- 
al robes  and  major  early  tex- 
tiles. The  cost  of  many  superb 
pieces  still  seems  low,  consid- 
ering both  their  rarity  and  the 
prices  in  other  segments  of  the 
art  market. 

Most  Chinese  textiles  that 
come  up  tor  sale  date  from  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty,  founded  in 
1644  by  the  M a n c h u s . 
Worked  in  embroidered,  bro- 
caded, or  tapestry-woven  (k'o- 
ssu)  techniques  at  great  ex- 
pense, they  signified  rank.  No- 
bles and  officials  wore  gar- 
ments that  differed  according 
to  their  place  in  the  ruling  hi- 
erarchy. Their  wives  and 
daughters  wore  informal 
gowns  embellished  with  deli- 
cate floral  motifs,  and  their 
houses  were  furnished  with 
elaborate  hangings,  chair  pan- 
el-, and  table  frontals.  The 
robes  worn  by  this  elite  were 
intentionally  theatrical.  Or- 
namented with  luminous,  un- 
dulating dragons,    they   were 
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An  informal  silk  robe  worked 
with  a  gold  phoenix,  s/iou 
characters  in  two  scripts,  and 
peonies,  ca.  1905,  perhaps  made 
for  the  empress  dowager  or  a 
consort.  It  sold  in  1984  for  a 
record  price  of  $26,400. 
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An  embroidered  warrior's  costume, 
eighteenth  century,  mode  foe  the 
Peking  Imperial  Opera  decorcted 
with  fantastk  beasts.  Those  on  the 
skirt  are  for  the  wearers  protettion. 


designed  to  convey  a  sense 
oF    power    and     magnifi- 
cence, both  in  the  throne 
hall  of  the  emperor  in  Pe- 
•     _  and  in  the  audience     § 
chambers  of  his  magis-     * 
trates  throughout  the     g 
empire. 

Chinese   textiles 
;ar  in 
the  \X  est  during  the 
nineteenth  centurv 
as  internal  disorder 
and  foreigr 
sion   weakened   the 
Ch'ing  dynasty.  Silks    -  ■ 

"■    qualitv  rilled  the 
trunks  of  Bntish  milita: 
cers  returning  home  after  the 
destruction  of  the  imperial 
Summer  Palace,  in     - 
the  sacking  of  the  Forbidden 
Cirv.  in  1900.  The  collap  • 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  ir 
and  the  br^    :     ngof  the  impe- 
nal  storerooms  that  followed 
flooded  the  markets  o(  Fekine 
with  textiles.    Wher.   these 
.d  the  West  during  -    . 
•    nd   40s,  they  were     I 
ten  worn  as  fantasy  evening 

- 

are  •    'ean  Mailey,  the  Metro- 
politan  Museum's   textile- 


study-room  curat  -    says  that 

.  rare  imperial  robes  en- 
tered the  museum's  colk  c  I 
at  this  rinii      ftei  Man  Priest, 

-  the  Fa:  E   5t 
ment.  -     tted  :hem  at  parties 
and  pen      led  t    . 

ith  them. 

Interest  in  Chinese  tex- 
-.11  but  died  during 
the  1950s  and  '60s-  The 
— ition  per- 
sisted       -      the  early 
.  n  Chinese 
-   and  har  gings    sold  in 
cardboard  boxes  at  auct 


rive  pieces  to  the  lot,  foi     \ 
hundred  dollar-     Sei 
tention  was  rinallv  ai 
comprehensive  exhibit. 
the  Royal  .  -luseumin 

md  late:         ■   ccessf 
-  at  the  As     Societ 

.  ;m  of 
Art.  in  New  York.  At  about 
the  same  time.  Carol  C 

f  Sotheb    -     >egan  her 
efforts  t    ...    e     .  collector  in- 
-    Chinese  tex- 
tiles from  the  firm's  down-mar- 

nch  to  its  pnncipal  sale- 
rooms     and    in    the   r:   cess 


bringing  the  market  to  life. 
•-     r.e  real  ac- 
tion h  ass     ft 
of  the  market,   where 
pi  . .  -  have  taken 
such  rarities  as  twelve- 
symbol  dragon  robes 
made  for  imperial 
r.   Their  work- 
manship  is  of  the 
highe-~      rder.    In 
:       an  embroi- 
'    elve-svm- 
bol    -       .    .  3ting 
from  the  re._ 
Ch'ien  Lung  sold  at 
Christie'.-    E    it   I        S4,40C 

.  recently,  a  rare  tapestrv- 
woven  robe  from  the  same  pe- 
-     ..     t  Sotheb     s  foi 
517    X 

Fine   textile-  ever, 

without  such  readv  identitv  as 
the  tw  elve-symbol  or  empress 
- .  t  i     .  -    have  not     et 
pprec     -.  matically. 

and  th«       fifer     ttract     . 
porrunities  for  the  colle. 
•■hat  matters  is  qualitv. 
The  qua.  •      I 
tile  reflected  above  all  else  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  made  and  the 


Something  relatively  inexpensive: 
a  nineteenth-century  dragon  robe, 
wonderfully  decorative  with  its 
upright  water  border,  waves,  rocks, 
clouds,  and  dragons. 


importance  ot  us  purpose. 
Robes  and  household  turnish- 
gS  made  tor  hisch-ranking 
nobles  and  officials  can  dis- 
play astonishing  virtuosi- 
ty— especially  those  made 
during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  Ching  power  «  as  ar 
its  height.  Textiles  from 
this  period  are  scarce, 
though  eighteenth-cen- 
tury specimens  are 
dv  undervalued  in 
relation  to  those  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Imperial  throne 
backs,  chair  panels,  or  kang 
covers  can  often  be  acquired 
tor  $1,000  l  -;  XX  Good 
eighteenth-centurv  nonim- 
penal  dragon  robes  sell  for  as 
little  isj  even  the  finest 

examples  rarely  exceed 
)n  the  other  hand, 
important  large-scale  hangings 
and  canopies,  especially  in  the 
much-coveted  k'o-ssu  tech- 
nique, have  begun  to  bring  the 
high  prices  they  deserve.  Rare 
late  Ming  and  early  Ch'ing  ex- 
amples occasionally  appear  at 
specialist   dealers  priced   be- 


tween {    :  nd$ lOO.OOC 

As  the  delicate  texture  of 
Chinese  civilization  began  to 
unravel  in  the  midnineteenth 
century,  the  quality  of  its  tex- 
tiles declined.  Provincial  re- 
bellions and  a  troubled  econo- 
my disrupted  silk  manufacto- 
ries, while  the  sale  of  rank  to 
generate  revenue  tor  the  de- 
pleted imperial  treasury  led  to 
ss  production  of  official 
robes  and  inevitable  deteriora- 
tion in  workmanship.  Though 
fine  textiles  yvere  produced  un- 
til the  end  of  the  Ch'ine  reien. 


later  nineteenth-centurv  work 
often  exhibits  careless  stitch- 
erv.  coarse  weaving  or  bi 
ing.  and  a  total  lack  ot  finish  in 
the  detailing.  Worse,  the  im- 
portation late  in  the  century  ot 
Western  aniline  dves.  includ- 
_  -right  methvl  purple,  un- 
dermined traditional  Chinese 
color  harmonies. 

can  be  established  by 
stylistic  changes,  especially 
apparent  in  the  decoration  ot 
the  dragon  robe,  or  chi-fu,  the 
commonest  ot  Ch"in_  ° 
ments  on  the  market,  which 


provided  the  basic  semitor- 
mal  attire  tor  nobles  and 
officials  throughout  the 
empire.  Its  design  otters  a 
schematized  tender     . 
the   univetse:    the   lower 
border,  ot  upright  d    . 
al  lines  surmounted  by- 
rolling  waves  and  roam. 
represents  the  sea;  rising 
from  this,  rock  outcrop- 
_-   svmbolize   the 
earth  mountain;  the  up- 
per portion  ot  the    _  - 
ment  der  . '  -       -  .oud- 
tilled  skv  dominated  bv 
\  ins,  the  spirits  of  lite- 
givin^  - 

The  design  is  basically  un- 
varying, but  on  dragon  : 


Also  inexpensive:  a  nineteenth-century 
cloud  collar  traditionally  worn  by  a  bode. 


the  late  seventeenth 
eighteenth    century,     the 
treatment  of  th  and 

rocks  is  hold;  th  order 

is  first  abseni  en  insub- 

stantial. In  n  il  -  oi  hirer  date, 
background  decoration  be- 
comes  more  crowded  and  or- 
nate. The  vv<iter  border  grows 
larger,  [he  foam  denser,  the 
rolling  waxes  and  rocks  small- 
er. The  dragons  provide  simi- 
lar clues.  On  the  earliest  robes 
they  are  vigorous  and  large, 
with  long  upper  and  lower  jaws 
in  profile.  Later,  they  shrink 
and  the  jaws  retract  until  the 
profile  dragon  heads  finally  re- 
semble homed  bulldogs. 

A  textile's  condi- 
tion is  as  im- 
portant as  its 
period  or  the 
quality  of  its 
workmanship. 
Nineteenth-century  pieces 
should  not  show  any  real  wear 
or  fading.  Earlier  examples 
should  also  he  well  preserved  if 
they  are  to  command  top 
prices. 

That  textiles  be  intact  and 
unaltered  is  obviously  of  equal 
importance.   After  the  fall  ot 
the  dynasty,   Chinese   mer- 
chants often  pieced  together 
unfinished  robes  looted  from 
the  imperial  storerooms.  Bor- 
ders and  neck-  and  armbands 
from  different  garments  were 
often   mismatched.    When 
robes,  even  fine,  intact  ones, 
reached  the  West  to  be  worn  as 
fantasy  evening  costumes,  the 
desecration  frequently  contin- 
ued.   Sleeves  were  shortened 
and  silhouettes  redefined.  Mee 
Seen  Loong,  ot  Sotheby's,  la- 
ments, "Robes  were  thought- 
lessly remade  into  flapper  out- 
fits,   or    recut    into    cocktail 
dresses."  Alteration  even   in 
less  extreme  form  can  decrease 
the  value  of  a  textile. 

The  finest  Chinese  textiles 
available  for  sale  are  in  New 
York  and  London.  Very  little 
material  ot  any  quality  comes 


out  of  China,  where  the  rex- 
tiles    sold    at    the    Chinese 
Friendship   stores   are   usually 
overpriced,    late,   and   in  du- 
bious condition.  To  the  Chi- 
nese department  at  Sotheby's 
in  New  York  come  some  of  the 
best  textiles  put  up  for  auction. 
Christie's   East  sells  Chinese 
textiles  in  its  collectibles  sales, 
a  good  place  to  find  wearable 
late-nineteenth-   and   twen- 
tieth-century pieces.   In  Lon- 
don,   Christie's  South   Ken- 
sington sells  Chinese  material 
four  times  a  year  in  its  Oriental 
and  Islamic  costume  and  tex- 
tile sales.   Dealers  with  good 
material  include  Alan  Kenne- 
dy, Susan  Levinson  and  Don- 
ald Wineman,  and  Mokotoff 
Galleries.  Artweave  and  Da- 
vid Lantz  deal  in  the  finest  ear- 
ly examples. 

Chinese  textiles  are  fragile, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  they 
be  protected  from  light  and 
dirt  by  proper  storage  or  display- 
under  Plexiglas.  Most  fine 
dealers  can  provide  guidance 
in  methods  of  mounting  and 
hanging.  Only  late  examples 
of  very  ordinary  quality  should 
be  worn. 

An  accomplished  seam- 
stress can  usually  do  minor  re- 
pairs, but  more-complicated 
problems  demand  a  specialist. 
Restoration  and  conservation 
are  so  expensive  that  only  the 
finest  pieces  warrant  the  cost. 

Distinguished  by 
evocative  icon- 
ography and  de- 
coration of  great 
finesse,  Chinese 
textiles  can  pro- 
vide the  collector  with  keen 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  plea- 
sure. At  their  finest  thev  ele- 
vate craft  to  the  level  of  arr. 
The  supply  of  first-rate  exam- 
ples is  dwindling,  and  new  col- 
lectors with  a  taste  for  the  best 
should  make  haste.  □ 

John  Cuadrado  writes  frequently 

on  the  arts. 


A  superb  and  rare  kesi  Taoist 
priest's  robe,  the  front  worked  with 
paired  five-clawed  dragons  in  gold- 
wrapped  thread  chasing  flaming  pearls 
among  multicolored  clouds.  Right: 
Detail  of  an  early-seventeenth-century, 
very  rare  brocaded  and  woven 
hanging,  feng-hvang,  with  yin  and 
yang  symbolism. 


COURTESY  SUSAN  E  LEVINSC 


AND  DONALD  J    WINEMAN  ASSOCIATES 


SEVEN  RESTftURRNTS  FOR  SEVEN  BROTHERS 

Antoine  Fagel,  whose  ghost  may  be  in  the  picture  above,  must  have  been  a  great  man.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  known  him.  He  began  his  career  in  Amsterdam  in  the  1920s 
as  an  office  worker.  After  leaving  that  job,  he  round  another — as  a  food  checker  in  a 
restaurant — to  support  his  ever-growing  family.  Eventually,  through  hard  work,  he  and 
his  wife  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  couple  of  restaurants  of  their  own.  Their  nine  sons 
and  a  daughter  grew  up  working  in  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room.  A  couple  of  decades 
later,  astonishingly,  seven  of  the  sons  own  and  operate  their  own  restaurants,  each  ot 
them  distinctive,  and  all  ot  them  good.  The  Michelin  tasters  have  awarded  stars  to  three 
of  them  (which  I  think  counts  double  outside  ot  France). 

Being  a  card-carrying  hedonist,  I  wanted  to  check  out  the  places  for  myself.  I  hoped  that 
they  made  full  use  of  the  extraordinary  variety  ot  fish  and  seafood  of  the  Netherlands:  the 
giant  stalks  of  white  asparagus,  the  wild  mushrooms  ot  Limburg,  and  the  briny,  plump 

The  Fogels  outside  the  Bistro  Klein  Paardenburg,  from  left  to  right.  Standing:  Francois,  Nico,  Gerard,  Ton,  John,  Maryette,  and  Joop.  Seated:  Martin  and  Paul. 
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John  stands  for  excellent  French  cuisine. 


oysters  ol  the  Zeeland  pio\  ince.  Asa  restaurateur,  I  also  was  keen 
to  know  how  these  seven  men — born  to  the  same  parents  and 
raised  in  the  same  house — could  create  completely  different  res- 
taurants. 1  wanted  to  hear  their  stories. 

On  the  KLM  flight  to  Amsterdam,  chatting  with  a  Hutch  busi- 
nessman, I  came  to  realize  that  the  Fagels  are  nationally  known 
characters  in  then  native  land,  that  they  are  a  very  close  family, 
and  that  their  restaurants,  which  range  from  the  luxurious  and 
fashionable  to  the  unpretentious  and  cozy,  have  avid  fans.  1 
checked  in  to  one  of  Amsterdam's  hotels  as  headquarters  for  my 
quest  into  things  at  once  gastronomic  and  genetic. 

\sluck  would  have  it,  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  broth- 
ers' restaurants  allowed  me  to  start  with  the  one  owned  by  the 
oldest  bagel,  in  Amsterdam,  and  work  chronologically  to  that  of 
the  youngest,  in  the  tar  countryside,  missing  only  one  spot  along 
the  way.  That  way  1  could  save  what  1  had  heard  was  the  greatest 
culinary  experience  tor  the  last. 

At  age  fifty-seven,  John  Fagel  looks  like  pictures  of  chefs  in 
early-nineteenth-century  French  cookbooks:  benevolent  hut 
with  an  authoritative  presence  and  a  commanding  belly,  which 
has  held  many  a  great  slice  of  foie  gras  and  glass  of  vintage  Bor- 
deaux. His  smile  might  he  described  as  unadulterated. 

His  restaurant,  called  Tout  Court,  is  on  one  of  the  antique 
canal-boulevards  of  central  Amsterdam.  It  occupies  a  little  store- 
front and  puts  on  no  airs.  Its  twenty  tables  are  framed  by  plain 
walls  and  a  small  open  kitchen  with  half  a  dozen  young  cooks 
squeezed  into  its  zigzag  shape.  The  place  looks  unchallenging  and 
warm,  yet  the  hanging  napkins  wrapped  around  each  light  bulb  as 
a  form  of  decoration  indicate  that  someone  wittily  tried  to  get 
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aw  i\  from  the  loc  al  *.  ustom  of  using  la< 
guest>  from  the  passersfy . 

Just  at  the  right  moment,  after  we  had  1 
the  incomparable  aged  ginol  I  lolland,  |ohn< 

asked,  "What  would  you  like  to  have  tor  youi 
de  mm.'  We  can  make  it  any  way  you  like.  We  doi 

we  make  it  lighter  than  you  used  to  find  it  in  hen. 

haps  combine  it  with  a  slue  ol  calf's  tongue  in  .1  l< 

sau<  e  with  fresh  fava  beans.'  i. )r  maybe  veal  kidneys?  i  1 

the  oven  foi  about  eight  minutes  and  add  some  old  cogn;     to  the 

natural  juices,  sweel  butter,  and  mustard — the  typical  brench 

provinc  ial  rognons  d  la  moutarde." 

My  dinner  partner  and  1  also  tried  the  inspired  (  old  boiled-, 
platter  with  horseradish  sauce,  tomato  coulis,  chicory  lettuce 
cucumbers,  and  puree  of  vegetables;  and  the  poulel  de  Bresse, 
which  w.is  perfectly  cooked  with  a  dark,  piquant  sweet-and-sour 
gravy  and  barely  cooked,  paper-thin  slices  of  eggplant. 

(  dose  to  midnight,  John  sat  down  at  our  table  to  have  a  glass  of 


A  serving  of  salad  Tourangelle,  of  assorted  vegetables,  at  Tout  Court. 


Campari  and  soda.  Soon,  our  conversation  turned  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career:  how  he  had  gone  to  professional  school  for  two 
years,  put  in  five  years  in  five  restaurants  plus  one  year  in  school, 
then  passed  a  test,  allowing  him  to  leave  the  apprentice  stage  and 
work  with  great  chefs  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  "But 
1  had  decided  to  become  an  actor  and  went  to  a  theater  school  for 
one  year.  When  my  father  discovered  that  I  was  serious  about  it, 
he  said,  'Come  home;  you  don't  need  dark  rooms  with  girls,  and 
besides,  I  need  you  in  my  new  restaurant.' 

"As  the  eldest,  I  worked  the  longest  with  my  father,  moving 
from  city  to  city  as  Father  opened  new  restaurants.  1  worked  for 
seven  years  without  wages,  just  like  in  the  Bible,  I  guess.  Finally 
I  got  married.  For  a  restaurateur,  the  only  way  to  work  is  with 
your  wife." 

I  wanted  to  ask  about  Fagel  pere,  but  John  was  on  a  new  subject: 
"I  love  music  almost  as  much  as  theater,  and  the  Beaux  Arts 
Trio  is  a  special  favorite  of  mine.  They  came  to  dinner  here 
after  one  of  their  concerts,  and  I  gave  them  a  trio  of  sherbets  in 
three  separate  glasses.  One  of  the  members  said,  'We  like  this  so 
much  that  we  would  like  to  give  our  name  to  it. '  They  said  it  as  a 
kind  of  a  joke,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  that's  why  it's 
on  the  menu  as  'Les  Beaux  Arts  Trio.'" 

When  I  asked  him  about  his  most  memorable  experience  in  the 
restaurant  business,  his  answer  came  as  a  surprise  to  even  his  wife, 
Toosje,  who  by  that  time  had  finished  her  work  as  an  expediteur  in 
the  kitchen  of  Tout  Court.  "My  father  and  mother  came  to  visit 
me  in  Paris  when  1  was  a  young  apprentice  there.  A  friend  of  my 
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The  hardworking  Martin  has  created  this  winning  restaurant  in  Utrecht. 

CAFE  de  PARIS 

parents',  a  railroad  executive,  lent  us  his  kitchen,  and  I  cooked  a 
wonderful  dinner  served  with  great  wines,  ending  with  a  scuttle 
Grand  Marnier.  My  mother  told  me  years  later  that  my  sister  [the 
youngest  Fagel  sibling  and  the  only  girl]  was  conceived  that 
very  night!" 

To  find  the  second  Fagel  brother,  I  had  to  go  to  Utrecht,  in 
almost  the  precise  center  ot  Holland.  To  drive  there,  along  the 
Vechte  River  (or  to  take  one  of  the  frequent  trains),  takes  about 
forty-five  minutes  from  Amsterdam.  Along  the  wav,  we  passed 
the  travel  brochure-pretty  town  ot  Breukelen:  only  after  a  while 
did  we  realize  that  our  very  own  Brooklyn  was  named  alter  it. 

Though  located  in  Utrecht,  the  Cafe  de  Paris  could  succeed  in 
almost  any  civilized  city.  The  place  has  a  lovely  feeling  of  sus- 
pended time;  its  ambience  falls  somewhere  between  that  of  the 
Caffe  Florian  in  Venice  (which  harks  back  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) and  a  decorator's  tantasy.  It  has  aged,  mellow  pine  paneling 
in  its  inside  room  and  yellow  marble  inserts  in  white-and-gray 
faux  marbre  paneling.  The  Fagel  family  plays  musical  chairs  with 
restaurants,  1  learned.  This  one  was  originally  opened  by  their 
father  and  his  son  Francois.  Then  Joop,  a  younger  brother,  took  it 
over;  finally  Martin  became  its  proprietor  and  now  serves  fine 
food  at  moderate  prices. 

I  sampled  some  first-rate  veal  and  beefsteaks  here  (real  entre- 
cotes,  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  supposed  to  be  a  cut 
between  the  ribs).  For  my  meal,  I  chose  consomme  with  tortel- 
lini,  an  excellent  shrimp  croquette,  lamb  cutlets  with  hot  squash 
tart,  and  a  mousse  of  limes  with  fresh  raspberries.  Total  bill:  52.  5 
florins  (the  equivalent  of  $25). 

Hartin  is  the  second  son,  only  two  years  John's  junior. 
They  grew  up  together,  taking  on  the  responsibilities  tor 
the  family  during  World  War  11,  while  their  father  ran  a 
restaurant.  After  studying  at  the  Hotel  Management 
School  in  The  Hague,  he  became  a  kitchen  trainee,  first  in 
Ostend,  then  in  Paris;  then  an  assistant  manager  in  a  small  hotel 
in  the  Dutch-owned  Sint  Maarten.  Returning  to  Holland,  he 
opened  his  own  place. 

Like  a  man  with  two  loves,  he  could  not  abandon  the  art  world, 
with  which  he  was  closely  involved.  Even  while  running  restau- 
rants, he  opened  an  art  gallery,  discov  ering  many  artists.  He  went 
back  to  the  restaurant  business  tull-time  when  he  realized  that  no 
one  can  own  a  successful  gallery  who  is  reluctant  to  part  with 
many  of  the  works  he  is  supposed  to  sell. 


B 


Martin  is  not  afraid  to  push  himself.  Between  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
the  steak  house  L'Entrecote,  in  Amsterdam  { which  is  managed  by 
hi-  Younger  brother  Nico),  and  De  Hoefslag  (which  he  co-man- 
ages with  his  brother  Gerard).  Martin  work-  a  ^^)d  -lxteen  hour- 
each  day.  "When  I  get  home  at  around  two  A.M. ,  my  wife,  Silvia, 
i-  waiting  for  me  with  hot  chocolate  and  biscuits.  Maybe  it's  the 
best  part  of  my  da  v. " 

ecause  he  was  -o  familiar  with  his  brothers'  restaurants,  1 
asked  Martin  which  brother  was  the  best  cook.  "Probably 
Paul,"  he  said.  "Paul  cook-  -cientiricallv — he  knows  why 
he  does  what  he  does  and  why  something  happens  during 
the  process.  John  and  Ton,  the  creative  arti-ts  of  the  family,  are 
much  more  instinctive.  Thev  come  up  with  wonderful  dishes  and 
alwavs  make  sure  that  there  is  someone  who  can  execute  them. "  I 
found  Martin's  candor  refreshing  but  decided  to  reserve  judgment 
until  I  had  tried  all  the  Fagel  restaurants. 

Directly  next  door  to  Cafe  de  Pans,  in  Utrecht,  is  an  unpreten- 
tious little  restaurant  called  Moustache.  It  is  owned  and  run  by 
the  third  brother,  Francois,  who  was  born  in  1936  and  does,  in 
fact,  sport  a  luxuriant  mustache.  At  the  end  of  the  dining  room  is 
a  friendly  bar  and  a  cocktail  area.  On  the  back  wall  are  excellent 
photographs  of  food  (by  the  brother-in-law  Alphons  Koppelman, 
husband  of  sister  Marvette),  including  a  large  photograph  of 
Francois  in  a  red  cap. 

Huge  bowls  filled  with  crisp  trench  fries,  sizzling  plates  of 
snails,  and  big  platters  of  salad  N  icoise  and  charcuterie  pass  you  by 
as  you  sit  in  Moustache.  The  small  room  is  filled  with  the  sounds 
of  contented  people  as  they  enjoy  their  carafes  of  wine  or  pitchers 
of  draft  beer.  There  are  no  fragile,  allusive  culinary  gestures  here, 
no  witty  decorative  improvisations  oi  gentle  yearnings  for  the 
refined.  Everything  is  straightforward.  A  tvpical  tare  cooked  in 
the  open  kitchen,  behind  the  bar,  might  start  with  a  decent  onion 
soup  (though  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  it  sealed  and  baked 
with  cheese),  followed  by  a  juicy  poussm  roasted  with  herbes  de 
Pn  tvence,  or  a  fillet  of  pork  sauteed  with  plenty  of  mushrooms. 

Francois  does  not  look  like  any  of  the  other  brothers,  or  even 
Dutch,  and  he  surely  doesn't  look  like  your  typical  unctuous  res- 
taurateur. With  his  warm  presence  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he 
seems  more  like  Zorba  the  Greek  in  a  tavern,  or  a  Breton  fisher- 
man in  a  seaside  bistro.  He  demonstrated  with  evident  gusto  how 
to  eat  green  herring.  He  grabbed  the  filler  with  two  sturdy  fingers, 
dipped  it  into  the  chopped  onion  in  front  ot  him,  and  then  threw 
back  his  head  and  slowly  lowered  the  herring  into  his  mouth. 

After  he  had  had  a  few  glasses,  the  Veritas  in  the  vinum  caused 
Francois  to  talk  ot  his  past:  "1  started  working  in  restaurants  at  the 
age  ot  thirteen  and  worked  tor  my  father.  I  had  limited  chance  to 
study  further  because  he  needed  me.  But  I'm  not  bitter.  I  learned  a 
lot  from  him.  I  just  love  my  lite. 

"One  day  I  suggested  that  we  do  a  kind  of  bistro  menu,  which  I 
guess  was  the  first  in  Holland.  It  became  such  a  success  that  you 
had  to  book  weeks  ahead.  Eventually,  1  bought  a  little  place  tor 
myself;  I  wanted  my  own  bistro.  Earlier,  on  my  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, someone  took  me  to  a  restaurant  called  Your  Father's  Mous- 
tache, and  the  name  stuck  with  me,  so  when  I  got  this  place,  I 
decided  to  call  it  Moustache. 

"Me  jealous  ot  the  other  brothers'  The  only  time  I  can  remem- 
ber being  angry  about  any  of  my  siblings  was  when  my  little  sister, 
Maryette,  was  born.  We  had  nine  brothers  and  my  father,  of 
course,  and  it  she  had  been  a  boy,  we  would  have  had  our  own 
soccer  team,  which  needs  eleven  players.  I  was  really  angry.  I 
wouldn't  see  her  tor  three  days.  But  afterward,  I  loved  her  just  as 
much  as  all  of  us  do." 

The  next  day's  trip  took  us  to  a  small  village  called  Ouderkerk, 
about  nineteen  miles  south  of  Amsterdam,  the  meeting  point  ot 
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three  rivers.  We  stopped  at  .1  c  lustei  ol  cottages,  several  ol  them 
housing  restaurants  with  outdooi  seating,  iu-.uK  curving  along- 
side the  Amstel  River.  I  his  historic  town  is  .1  favorite  oi  Amstei 
dam  families  for  boating,  picnics,  and  visiting  restaurants. 

Klcm  Paardenburg  used  to  be  .1  coachmen's  cafe,  and  Ton 
Fagel,  the  fourth-born,  was  able  to  preserve  the  casual  ambience. 
A  handsome  old  refectory  table  in  the  centei  ol  the  room,  "the 
common  table,"  dominates  the  little  dining  room,  which  is  oddly 
paneled  with  natural  wood  combined  with  areas  oi  red  lacquer. 
Brass  trimmed  wooden  tables,  a  felicitous  mixture  of  <  andlelight 
and  well-placed  little  spotlights,  and  huge  wildflower  arrange- 
ments gladden  the  country  inn  like  atmosphere. 

Ton  Joes  not  subscribe  to  classic  French  cookery,  thinking  it  .1 
form  ol  dictatorship  (suggesting,  as  it  does,  that  there  is  only  one 
right  way).  Instead,  he  has  chosen — and  gotten  away  with — an 
adventurous  sort  ol  gastronomic  democracy.  I  he  menu  oi  our 
luncheon  was  idiosyncratic  hut  in  good  taste:  a  cold  [date  ol 
home  smoked  spin  shrimp  with  son  marinated  cucumber  and  the 
tiniest  cherry  tomatoes.  Ne\t  i.  ame  poached  salmon  trout  with  an 
unexpected  fresh  currant  sauce,  an  inventive  but  questionable 
combination.  l"he  foil  for  the  slightly  chilled  Chateau  Pichon 
1  ongueville  1983  was  the  dazzling  etude  oi  honed  suckling  pig 

roulades  stuffed  with  olive-studded  nee  in  a  light  eurrv  sauce  and 
garnished  with  tiny  squash  (lowers.  An  invention  of  Ton's,  gulyas 
of  duckling,  is  a  novel  test,  one  that  I,  c  oming  from  the  shores  of 
the  Danube,  felt  compelled  to  order.  The  meat  was  surrounded  by 
a  rich  paprika  tomato  sauce  and  diced  mounds  of  yellow,  green, 
and  red  pepper;  everybody  hut  a  1  lungarian  chauvinist  would  like 
it — it's  one  ot  the  few  new  variations  on  a  much-abused  theme. 
As  .1  dessert,  paper-thin  crepes  hlled  with  passion-fruit  ice  cream 
were  Ickkcr,  which  means  delicious  in  Dutch. 

The  forty-seven-year-old  Ton's  story  is  a  dramatic  one  with  a 
eautiouslv  happy  ending.  "1  was  seventeen  when  1  started 
dancing  ballet.  Father  loved  the  arts  and  ballet  hut  worried 
that  1  would  become  gay.. I  didn't — at  the  time  1  didn't  even 
know  wh.u  gay  was.  Eventually,  I  got  into  the  Royal  Dutch  Bal- 
let's corps  de  ballet.  At  the  age  ot  twenty-six  I  was  dancing  in  a 
production  ot  Prince  Igor.  We  had  a  scene  in  which  we  turn  twice 
in  the  air,  hut  there  was  a  competition  among  the  dancers  to  see 
who  could  do  it  three  times.  There  was  a  crack  in  the  tloor 
between  hoards,  and  on  one  turn  my  toe  got  caught  in  the  crack 
while  my  body  continued  to  turn.  Everything  broke,  all  hones, 
hones  doctors  didn't  even  know  existed. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do  atter  the  accident  ended  my  dancing 
career,  hut  then  I  decided  to  go  hack  to  the  restaurant  business — 
my  own  way. "  Ton  went  through  a  thorough  culinary  apprentice- 
ship, first  with  his  brothers  and  then  in  France.  Finally  he  opened 
Bistro  Klein  Paardenburg,  receiving  accolades  from  every  impor- 
tant restaurant  critic,  including  a  star  from  Michelin,  which 
awards  stars  very  sparingly  outside  of  France. 

"I  miss  the  stage  on  occasion,  especially  because  there  I  am 
totally  responsible  for  my  own  performance,  while  in  a  restaurant 
I  must  depend  on  the  contributions  of  others.  In  this  place,  for 
instance,  I  have  to  motivate  eleven  people  every  day.  I  am  very 
nervous  every  evening,  just  as  1  used  to  be  before  I  went  on- 
stage— I  guess  it's  a  kind  of  restaurant  stage  fright. 

"I  like  to  provide  a  place  for  my  guests  that  does  not  have  the 
terror  of  the  formality  of  chic  city  restaurants.  For  instance,  a  few 
mi  mths  ago  when  the  wife  of  a  banker  neighbor  of  mine  cooked  a 
meal  he  didn't  like,  he  put  on  a  bathrobe  over  his  pajamas  and 
drove  to  this  restaurant:  'Please  give  me  some  dinner — I  didn't 
want  to  eat  what  my  wife  cooked  tonight.'  The  same  night,  the 
royal  family  came  unexpectedly.  Queen  Beatrix  came,  as  well  as 
Claus,  her  husband,  Princess  Irene,  Princess  Margriet,  and  Pnn- 
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Ton's  fresh  approach  to  food,  including  these  desserts,  won  him  a  Michelin  star. 

Klein  Paardenburg 

cess  Christina.  Everybody,  including  my  hanker  friend,  had  a 
relaxed,  wonderful  time." 

On  my  next  outing,  driving  alongside  the  Neder  Rijn  River  on 
Highway  A-2,  1  passed  as  typical  a  Dutch  landscape  as  one  would 
ever  hope  to  see,  with  flatlands,  a  little  ferryboat,  clumps  of 
bushes,  a  road  that  passes  underneath  a  windmill  (which  was 
painted  by  Hohhema,  the  great  Dutch  landscapist),  and  steep- 
roofed,  tiled,  trim  houses.  Finally,  after  about  an  hour,  the  self- 
contained,  quaint  village  of  Duurstede  appeared. 

Paul  Fagel  houghr  a  pre-Columbian  home  on  one  ot  its  pictur- 
esque streets  in  1973.  The  small  house  is  divided  into  three  levels, 
and  all  design  elements,  including  the  white  rough  walls  and  the 
gray-stained  beams,  keep  the  essence  of  a  medieval  abode.  The 
place  is  now  a  restaurant  (capacity:  forty-two  seats),  where  about 
fifty  luncheons  and  about  forty  dinners  are  served  daily.  Paul  is 
responsible  for  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Like  most  of  his  brothers,  the  forty-five-year-old  Paul  also 
started  his  career  in  one  of  his  father's  restaurants.  He  then  put  in 
a  couple  ot  years  in  the  three-star  restaurant  L'Oustau  de  Bauma- 
niere,  in  France,  where  he  worked  as  a  poissonier  and  saucier.  He 
watched  Thuilier,  the  great  restaurateur,  in  action  and  learned  a 
positive  approach  from  him.  Paul  remembers,  "Thuilier  used  to 
tell  the  guests,  'I  know  you  enjoyed  it  because  it  was  good." 

The  dishes  I  sampled  at  the  restaurant  Duurstede  were  uniform- 
ly outstanding:  a  fragrant  pigeon  soup,  a  con/it  of  goose  liver 
accompanied  by  aspic  made  of  Muscat  wine — doubly  divine  when 
complemented  by  sesame  rolls  that  were  crisp  and  fragrant  with 
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h>  smell  of  wheat. 
'  the  most  satisfying 
was  a  plate  of  tiny 
Dutch  shrimp  playfully  com- 
bined with  homemade  spin- 
ach pasta  and  a  fanciful  but 
firmly  controlled  bisque  of 
lobster  infused  with  creme 
fratche  and  dotted  with  Dutch 
lobster.  A  service  of  two  deli- 
cate slices  of  grilled  turbot 
would  be  a  winner  in  any  culi- 
nary race:  one  was  coated  with 
finely  shredded  vegetables; 
the  other  outclassed  its  twin 
with  caviar.  The  wine  was  a 
luscious  Bordeaux  (Chateau 
Leoville-Poyferre  1976).  The 
Fagels  all  consider  Burgundies 
the  ideal  wine  for  beginners. 

B  three-year-old  Gouda 
cheese  with  a  concen- 
trated flavor  com- 
pleted the  meal.  To 
compare  it  with  its  first  cousin 
the  Italian  grano  is  like  com- 
paring a  Dutch  Madonna  with 
an  Italian  one.  The  whole 
meal  was  admirable.  The  Mi- 
chelin  experts  must  have  tared 
equally  well;  they  awarded  the 
place  with  a  star  (rather  nig- 
gardly, I'd  say)  two  years  after 
it  opened. 

Paul  has  several  hobbies:  he 
is  a  creditable  amateur  bicycle 
racer,  an  accomplished  saxophone  player  in  jazz  bands,  and  a  clar- 
inetist in  chamber  groups.  Guests  of  Duurstede  especially  appre- 
ciate his  affection  and  knack  in  making  inventive  desserts;  what 
this  hobby  produces,  alas,  has  a  tendency  to  stay  with  you  longer 
than  Duke  Ellington  or  Mozart. 

Although  there  is  a  more  direct  route  from  Amsterdam,  I  drove 
east  on  Highway  A-l,  to  visit  the  thirteenth-century  tort  of 
Muiden  and  several  other  fortifications,  complete  with  moats  and 
ramparts,  to  get  to  Bosch  en  Duin.  This  is  a  slow-paced,  garden- 
studded  town,  thirty-one  miles  from  Amsterdam,  where  Gerard 
Fagel,  who  at  forty-one  is  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  owns 
De  Hoetslag.  It  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  my  restaurant  tour. 
The  Michelin  Guide  has 
awarded  it  two  stars. 

The  garden  restaurant  oc- 
cupies a  festive  turn-of-the- 
century  Dutch  country  house 
and  its  well-tended  grounds. 
The  terrace  attached  to  the 
mam  building  is  an  oasis  tor 
dining,  surrounded  with  green 
lawn  and  dominated  by  red- 
and-black  decor  and  Chinese- 
pink  tablecloths.  The  dining 
room  has  a  contemporary  ele- 
gance, with  its  open  kitchen, 


Paul  Fagel  (with  sous-chefs)  turned  a  medieval  house  into  a  superb  restaurant. 


Duurstede 


Pigeon  soup,  salmon  mousse,  shrimp  with  pasta — some  of  Paul's  fine  dishes. 


polished  copper  pots,  and 
young  cooks,  who  move  with 
choreographed  precision. 

The  menu  of  De  Hoetslag  is 
impressive  by  anv  standard 
and  tilled  with  diverting  crea- 
•  ■  It  always  begins  with  an 
dmuse-giitiiU,  perhaps  the  ti- 
niest bite  of  salmon  mousse 
with  the  heart  of  smoked  sal- 
mon presented  to  each  guest, 
or  thinlv  sliced  home-smoked 
beet  tilled  with  puree  of  gazpa- 
cho.  And  the  wine  list  will 
please  the  most  demanding 
tastes.  Try  the  1975  Corton- 
Charlemagne,  tor  instance,  or 
the  Chateau  Cos  d'Estour- 
nel  1955. 

My  favorite  dish  was  an  ad- 
mirably simple  thin  slice  of 
turbot  on  a  bed  of  hair-thin 
vegetables.  The  cooking 
method  retained  the  natural 
taste  of  the  fish:  very  hot  con- 
somme was  poured  on  top  of 
the  raw  fish  slices,  which  were 
kept  tor  two  minutes  under 
cover  and  then  served  rapidly. 
This  is  what  new  cuisine 
should  be  about! 

Two  other  dishes  are  worth 
a  special  trip  to  Bosch  en 
Duin.  One  is  the  ragout  of 
lobster  with  pesto-intused 
green  pasta  and  girolle  mush- 
rooms— a  menage  a  trois  arranged  in  heaven.  The  other  consists  of 
roebuck-venison  slices  with  fresh  figs,  haricots  verts,  and  red  cab- 
bage. No  wonder  De  Hoetslag  has  won  so  many  stars,  toques,  and 
casseroles  from  assorted  critics. 

To  end  the  meal,  a  taste  of  homemade  cherries-in-rum  and  a 
slice  of  strawberry-perfumed  tiramisw  is  what  happy  memories  are 
made  of.  The  plate  is  enhanced  by  an  amusing  silhouette  of  a  fork 
and  spoon  made  with  a  chocolate-powder  impression — someone 
in  De  Hoefslag's  kitchen  obviously  has  a  sense  of  visual  humor. 
Gerard  (who  could  easily  be  plaved  bv  Michael  Douglas  in  the 

movie  version  of  the  brothers 
Fagel)  is  the  epitome  of  a  suc- 
cessful entrepreneur,  one  who 
is  in  love  with  his  work.  He 
moves  rapidly — changing  the 
color  scheme,  suggesting  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  demand- 
ing perfection  from  everybody 
around  him.  "1  think  good  ser- 
vice is  honorable,"  he  says. 
"In  Holland,  many  people 
seem  to  think  that  service  is  a 
lower  form  of  work.  For  me, 
too,  the  taste  of  real  food  is  an 
essential  experience.  I  anion  a 
diet  now,  but  1  fell  off  my  diet 
this  morning  by  having  a 
chocolate   sandwich.    Father 
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used  to  bu\  ten  kilograms  of  a  block  of  chocolate  shaving: 
rune  because  all  the  kick  loved  to  have  ir  with  bread  and  butt 
breakfast." 

When  I  asked  him  it  he  wanted  to  open  another  restaurant,  he 
laughed.  "Not  unless  one  of  im,  brothers  is  in  it.  We  need  another 
brother— can  you  get  us  one?" 

1  could  not,  of  course.  But  I  made  a  point  of  meeting  all  the 
available  Fagels.  The  gentle  Nico,  forty-nine,  runs  L'Entrecote, 
in  Amsterdam,  a  nice  restau- 
rant in  art  deco  style,  where 
you  can  get  a  good  steak  with  a 
Kittle  of  Cote-  du  Rhone  tor 
Maryette,  the  youngest, 
in  bringing  up  her  two  children 
before  returning  to  the  restau- 
rant business.  ( 1  ler  dream  i>  to 
own  a  place  with  "indoor  and 
outdoor  seating,  serving  all 
kinds  of  salads  and  serving 
them  all  the  time,  like  a  real 
brasserie.")  1  missed  Dick, 
who  in  a  Trappist  monk,  in 
charge  of  the  provisions  ot  the 
monastery ,  and  loop,  whopur- 
veys  tine  wines. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  fami- 
ly. What  makes  the  Fagel  res- 
taurants so  successful?  How 
could  different  memk  1 
large  family  come  up  with 
such  different  restaurants 
while  pursuing  the  same  goals, 
in  the  very  same  geographic 
area.'  I  had  a  hist  chance  to  dis- 
cover the  answers  at  a  birth- 
day party  held  tor  Martin  in 
the  tranquil  «arden  of  his 
home.  By  chance,  it  was  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  an  unusual 
time  tor  them  to  get  to- 
gether— the  hrothers  usually 
see  one  another  at  1:30  A.M., 
after  they  close  their  restau- 
rants. Then  again,  as  Martin 
-aid,   "Sunday  was  the  most 

important  day  ot  the  week  hecause  it  was  the  only  time  that  Father 
could  eat  with  the  family." 

The  key  to  the  Fagel  hrothers'  success  clearly  lies  with  their 
parents.  Their  mother,  says  Martin,  was  "equally  loving  toward 
everybody."  He  recalls,  "She  taught  us  to  face  facts  and  to  be 
influenced  by  them  only  in  a  positive  way.  She  was  always  in  a 
good  mood."  Remembering  the  ambience,  Gerard  has  this  to  add: 
"Our  house  was  rilled  with  incredible  warmth,  and  when  we  came 
home,  we  knew  that  we  were  wanted  and  loved.  Each  ot  us  had  his 


Gerard's  restaurant  has  been  awarded  two  Michelin  stars,  among  other  honors. 

DE    HOEFSLnG 


Tiramisu  with  fresh  strawberries. 


own  idea-,  and  we  were  allowed  to  expi 

"We  moved  around  like  Gypsies," 
entire  family  moved  from  one  town  to  an 
opened  a  new    restaurant.   And  while  im 
games  at  the  age  ot  ten,  we  were  in  the  kit. 
Sti  K  k 

But  it  i-  Antoine  Fagel pere  who  most  interest 
dards.  He  knew  how  food  should  be  prepared,  he  K 

no  substitute  fol 
and  he  passed  his 
on  to  his  sons.  Becai 
brought  them  up  as 
alists  —  many   debated 
tween  a  career  in  the  fine  1 
performing  arts  and  one  in  the 
culinary  arts — they  naturally 
created  different  kinds  of  res- 
taurants, ones  that  expressed 
their  personalities. 

The  founding  FagePs  stan- 
dards were  not  limited  to  the 
kitchen.  Both  John  and  Mar- 
tin told  me  that  their  father 
did  not  "approve"  of  their  first 
wives,  so  they  "perhaps  inevi- 
tably" divorced  them.  (Mar- 
tin quickly  added,  "I  was  not 
influenced  by  my  father's  dis- 
like, but  I  guess  he  was  simply 
correct  in  his  judgment  of  my 
first  wife.") 

Either  way,  Fagel  pere's  in- 
fluence was  on  the  whole 
strong  and  good.  His  children 
have  the  professionalism  and 
the  team  spirit  that  virtually 
guarantee  success.  With  a 
mischievous  smile,  Paul  told 
me,  "We  were  recently  on  a 
famous  radio  program,  and  the 
three  of  us,  Gerard,  Ton,  and 
I,  were  asked,  'It  you  had  to 
choose  between  your  wife  and 
one  of  your  brothers,  which 
one  would  you  choose.''  Before 
the  interviewer  had  a  chance  to  finish  the  question,  we  all  said,  in 
unison.  'My  brother.'" 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  would  dearly  love  to  have  known  the 
unsung  Fagel,  the  father  who  brought  up  these  remarkable  restau- 
rateurs. But  why  is  it,  1  wonder,  that  1  feel  I  missed  nothing  at  all 
by  not  ever  having  eaten  in  one  of  his  restaurants.'  Maybe  that  is 
the  ultimate  compliment  to  his  sons.  C 

George  Lang  is  a  restaurateur,  author,  and  bon  vivant. 


Gerard's  chicken-and-vegetable  soup. 


De  Hoefslag,  Vossenlaan  28, 
$735  KN  Bosch  en  Duin; 
phone:  30-784395.  (English  is 
spoken  in  these  restaurants. ) 
Bistro  Klein  Paardenburg,  Am- 
stelzijde  59,  Ouderkerk  aan  de 


Amstel;  phone:  2963-1335; 
closed  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
Tout  Court,  Runstraat  13, 
1016  GJ  Amsterdam;  phone: 
20-258637;  dinner  only. 
Duurstede,    Maleborduurstraat 


7,    3961    BE  Wijk  bij   Duur- 
stede; phone:  3435-72946. 
Moustache,    Drieharingstraat 
18,  3511  BJ  Utrecht;  phone: 
30-318953;  closed  Sundays. 
L'Entrecote,   P.C.  Hooftstraat 


70,   Amsterdam;   phone:   20- 

737776;  closed  Sundays  and 

Monda 

Cafe  de  Pans,  Drieharingstraat 

16,   3511   BJ  Utrecht;  phone: 

30-317503;  closed  Sundays. 
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It  is  five  thirt\.  .1  h.ilt  an  hour  or  so 
before  sunrise  an  ideal  time  to  be  in 
the  jungle;  the  shadows  and  colors  ol 
the  forest  are  not  yet  bleat  hed  b\  the 
sun's  rays.  Against  the  slate  sk\  ol 
morning,  the  trees  form  .1  leaf)  <  anopy 
resembling  green  Queen  \nne's  lace. 
A  pair  of  scarlet  macaws,  magnificent 
in  then  ruby,  royal  blue,  and  yellow 
garb,  min  on  a  leafless  branch  against  the  blue  sky.  First  in  one 
tree,  then  in  another,  lea\  es  rustle  like  taffeta  petticoats  as  1  troop 
ol  squirrel  monkeys  travels  through  the  forest,  using  branches  as  if 
the\  were  trapezes.  I  he  chattel  of  howler  monkeys  rattles  the 
silence. 

We  .ire  in(  losta  Rica's(  orcovado  National  Park,  a  small  band 
of  ecology  -minded  vacationers  and  World  Wildlife  Fund  support- 
ers, to  observe  .1  fragile  ecosystem  on  which  our  own, mechanized 
civilization  depends.  This  is  the  most  biologically  diverse  country 
on  earth.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  aided  by  money  and  scientific 
expertise  donate,!  b\  World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWII,  (  osta  Rica 
has  developed  a  model  parks  system,  incorporating  a  t nil  8  per- 
cent of  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
America's  tropical  biologists  take  some  training  here. 

Our  week's  tour  starts,  comfortably  enough,  in  San  Jose,  rhe 
capital  city.  The  Cariari  Country  Club  and  Hotel,  a  sprawling 
complex  that  includes  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  stables,  a 
golf  course,  and  a  casino,  is  the  base  of  operations.  1  he  night  we 
arrive,  Alvaro  Ugalde  and  Mario  Boza,  who  created  the  parks 
system  and  in  198  5  received  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Wildlife  c  Conserva- 
tion Prize,  prepare  us  tor  the  marvelous  diversity  of  what  lies 
ahead.  In  a  country  smaller  than  West  Virginia,  there  are  high- 
land cloud  forests,  halt  a  dozen  active  volcanos,  lowland  reaches, 
textbook  rain  forests.  One  park  has  more  bird  species  than  the 
entire  European  continent,  we  are  told,  and  there  are  more  vari- 
eties of  butterflies  in  Costa  Rica  than  in  all  of  Africa.  Giant 
marine  turtles  nest  on  the  beaches,  while  the  mountains  are  home 
to  the  rare  and  resplendent  quetzal  bird.  Some  species  exist 
nowhere  else:  the  golden  toad,  for  instance,  which  is  believed  to 
breed  in  the  rainwater  caught  inside  an  open  flower.  Environ- 
ments with  characteristics  of  such  dissimilar  places  as  Mt.  McKin- 
lev,  in  Alaska,  and  the  Amazon  basin  flourish  among  Costa  Rica's 
dozen  or  so  different  lite  zones. 

Besides  all  these  marvels,  we  are  instructed  in  what  I  might  call 
jungle  etiquette  by  the  trip's  lo- 


Quepos,  a  short  bus  ride  brings  us,  hi 
taintop  Hotel  Mariposa.  With  ten  villa? 
ping  with  bougainvillea,  and  endless  \ 
Mariposa  could  hold  its  own  in  (.  apt  1  or  th 
build  a  guest  house,  we  had  to  build  a  city,' 

w ner.  "1  here  was  no  road,  no ele<  tricity, 
villa  has ,)  terrat  e,  lots  ol  w  indows,  vases  hill  of  fn 
with  stuped  sheets,  ,i  skUi'Ju,  and  a  big  bathrooi 
shower  is  edged  floor  to  ceiling  with  plants.  At  $11 
tor  .1  double  room  year-round,  it  would  be  hard  to  her 
1  y,  the  freshly  squeezed  coconut,  pineapple,  or  orange 
the  homemade  muffins.   I  his  was  something  I  could  t< 
pretty  hotel,  a  long  stretch  ol  beach — jungle  luxurv.it  its  fine 
tar  as  1  could  tell — though  I  had  never  before  had  to  wear  hikil 
shoes  to  get  to  the  beach.  But  the  hike  is  worth  if,  leading  as  it 
does  t,.  jubilant  surf,  spread-eagled  manzanillo  trees  (the  shade  is 
welcome,  but  the  truirs  are  poisonous),  and  an  encounter  with  a 
lone  iguana. 

That  afternoon  we  are  introduced  to  Prince  Bernhard  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  founder-president  ot  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
International,  who  is  our  host  on  this  leg  ot  the  trip.  A  strapping 
man  in  his  seventies,  he  has  just  arrived  from  a  round  ot  conser- 
vationist meetings  in  Venezuela.  He  had  missed  our  morning  at 
rhe  beach,  but  he  is  eager  to  take  the  afternoon  walk  through  the 
forest  with  us. 

PB,  as  his  friends  call  him,  leads  the 
steep  climb  through  primary  forest  in 
eighty-hve-degree  heat  and  equal  hu- 
midity. Eggplant-  and  persimmon- 
colored  fairy  crabs  provide  the  only 
spots  ot  color  among  the  dense  jungle 
shrubbery  of  palm  trees  and  lianas.  I 
like  the  rumble  ot  the  nearby  ocean, 
but  a  seasoned  hand  observes  that  it 
masks  the  sounds  ot  the  jungle.  I  see  my  first  monkey,  a  white- 
faced  capuchin.  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat  instead  of  in  a  zoo.  It's  something  like  the  difference 
between  seeing  a  painting  in  someone's  house  and  seeing  it  hung 
on  a  museum  wall. 

As  we  reach  the  end  ot  the  trail,  it  starts  to  rain,  as  it  does  most 
afternoons;  undaunted,  PB  takes  to  the  sea  with  his  snorkeling 
equipment.  Others  stop  at  a  small  beach  house  that  is  the  park 
information  center,  where  among  the  maps,  historical  exhibits, 

and  shell  collections  is  a  stuffed 


cal  organizer.  The  sun  is  brutal 
and  the  humidity  high,  he 
warns  us;  the  snakes  are  venom- 
ous; the  trails  are  rugged  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  trip  (see  box). 
We  should  use  the  buddy  system 
at  all  times. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  six 
o'clock  breakfast,  we  set  out  in 
single-engine  planes  for  the 
twenty-minute  flight  over  a 
mountainous  landscape  to  the 
town  ot  Quepos.  The  center  of  | 
the  palm-oil  business,  Quepos  is   5 
also  the  gateway  to  Manuel  An-    | 
tonio,   the  national  park  that   I 
protects   the   most  beautiful    ! 
beaches  of  Costa  Rica.  Its  wild-   s 
life  includes  sloths  and  white-    1 
faced  squirrel  monkeys.   From   i 


Opposite  and  below:  Rich  tapestries 

Monteverde  cloud  forest.  The  verdant 

flower  (above,  left)  and  the 


of  cecropia  leaf  and  fern  blanket  the 
Corcovado  rain  forest  shelters  the  poro 
green  basilisk  (above,  right). 


sloth. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  the  group 
sits  in  the  pool,  drinking  marga- 
ritas  and  beer.  "I  began  shoot- 
ing on  African  safaris  in  1952," 
says  Prince  Bernhard,  who,  like 
many  hard-line  conservation- 
ists, was  once  an  enthusiastic 
hunter.  "1  bought  a  farm  on 
Lake  Manyara,  in  Tanzania, 
and  within  five  to  six  years,  I 
-  u  the  population  ot  game  go 
from  overpopulation  down  to 
nothing.  1  thought,  It  we  occu- 
py all  the  land,  where  will  the 
animals  go.'"  He  gave  up  Afri- 

Dena  Kaye  wrote  ah  na  an  Afri- 
can safari  for  the  October  1986 
issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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Although  visitors  may  take  a  close  look,  the  Pods  volcano  could  erupt  at  any  minute.  Below:  The  rare  golden  toads  of  Monteverde. 


can  hunting  safaris  in 
1970  but  long  before 
that  supported  the 
conservation  work  of 
the  English  ornithol- 
ogist Peter  Scott,  who 
was  looking  for  an  or- 
ganization to  fund 
projects  to  protect  en- 
dangered species.  Out 
of  their  meeting, 
World  Wildlife  Fund 
was  born,  in  1961, 
with  Prince  Bernhard 
as  its  president. 

"1  am  a  catalyst  to  get  people  interested  in  conservation,"  says 
the  prince,  who  spends  almost  a  third  of  his  time  with  W'W'F, 
making  two  to  four  trips  a  year  visiting  various  WWF  programs 
and  discussing  conservation  problems  with  heads  of  state.  "It 
people  like  me  don't  do  it,  children  will  have  to  look  at  animals 
and  trees  in  books.  They  won't  see  it  in  life. "  To  honor  individual 
conservation  work,  he  created  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Ark,  and 
Costa  Rica  is  the  only  country  where  two  heads  of  state  have 
received  it.  "Costa  Rica  has  become  a  model  tor  every  South 
American  and  European  country  tor  its  success  in  turning  larce 
parts  of  its  territory  into  national  parks,"  says  Prince  Bernhard. 

We  have  to  leave  Quepos  early  enough  on  Wednesday  to  fly- 
back to  San  Jose  in  order  to  get  to  Poas  Volcano  National  Park 
before  the  fog  and  clouds  cover  the  crater.  1  need  no  alarm  or 
knock  on  the  door  to  awaken  me.  Thunder  crashes  overhead  like 
bass  drums;  lightning  flashes  so  intensely  that  I  see  spots.  L\  ing  in 
bed,  1  watch  the  ceiln lg  fan  turn  slower  and  slower,  until  it  stops. 
The  hotel  has  been  hit  by  lightning.  Halt  an  hour  later,  though, 
the  weather  clears,  and  1  soon  find  myself  in  a  DC-  3  headed  for 


San  Jose.  In  the  cockpit,  PB  is  in  the  driver's  seat. 

An  hour's  drive  beyond  San  Jose,  Poas  draws  some  70,000  \  isi- 
tors  a  year.  The  main  event  is  one  of  the  largest  craters  in  the 
world,  with  such  popular  side  attractions  as  a  crater  lake,  a  cloud 
forest,  and  an  elfin,  or  miniature,  cloud  forest.  Poas  represents  a 
pilot  program  to  show  the  possibilities  of  a  park,  with  an  elaborate 
visitors  center,  an  auditorium  equipped  with  the  latest  audiovi- 
sual gear,  a  picnic  area,  and  manicured  trails  with  markers  bearing 
not  Latin  botanical  names  but  tree-verse  "environmental  inter- 
pretations." The  forest  seems  a  bit  friendlier  when  you  come 
across  a  sign  reading,  "The  forest  is  a  many-storied  house.  The 
earth  is  the  cellar;  the  moss  is  the  first  floor;  the  large  trees,  the 
arching  root.  A  building  in  which  each  last  nail  is  very  impor- 
tant. "  Or,  "It  height  is  majestic  and  in  my  numerous  branches  you 
see  gracefulness,  then  I  am  the  athlete  dancer  of  the  forest,  open- 
ins:  mv  branches  to  the  sun.  praising  the  energy  of  life." 

We  w  alk  through  the  cloud  forest  on  graveled  trails,  as  it  it  were 
an  English  park  carved  out  of  a  jungle.  Of  all  the  ecosystems  on 
earth,  rain  forests  like  the  one  we  are  now  yvalking  in  are  the  most 
complex  and  the  richest,  containing  the  single  greatest  stock  of 
biological  resources — halt  of  the  world's  five  to  ten  million  plant 
and  animal  species. 

In  the  last  century,  halt  of  the  earth's  tropical  forests  disap- 
peared, and  each  year  an  area  approximately  the  size  of  Great 
Britain  is  lost.  With  deforestation  comes  the  extinction  of  spe- 
cies, some  of  them  critical  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  ecosystem.  It  jaguars  dis- 
appear, it  won't  change  much;  it  bats 
do,  it  will.  They  are  vital  to  its  regen- 
eration, because  they  are  pollinators. 
Ram  forests  also  pla\  a  crucial  role  in 
maintaining  watersheds,  stabilizing 
the  global  climate,  and  minimizing 
erosion.  1  can  see  the  land's  pervasive 
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The  lethal  green  palm  viper,  coiling  around  a  leaf,  casts  a  cold  eye.  Below:  The  intricate  and  bizarre  passion  flower,  at  home  in  the  rain  forest. 


Iv.iutx .  I  ho  air  is  heavy  with  moisture  (the  water  for  vegetation 
here  originates  in  cloud  condensation  and  not  in  rainfall). 

In  the  cloud  forest  we  learn  wonderful  words,  like  epiphyte, 
meaning  a  nonparasitic  plant  that  Mrs  on  top  iif  another,  like  a 
chair,  and  grows.  Orchids  are  epiphytes.  1  peer  over  the  edge  of  a 
smoking  volcanic  crater  th.it  could  erupt  at  any  time.  In  a  country 
that  is  ten  degrees  north  of  the  equator  and  thought  of  as  tropical, 
the  nights  oi  Poas  have  frost  80  percent  of  the  time.  In  fact,  at 
midday  1  put  on  two  sweaters,  and  mittens  would  have  helped. 

To  get  to  i  orcovado  National  Park,  the  most  eagerly  awaited 
part  of  the  trip,  we  set  out  once  again  in  the  single-engine  planes. 
In  less  than  an  hour  we  are  flying  ahove  tall  trees  as  dense  as 
shrubbery.  Then  a  patch  of  green  appears — the  runway.  If  the 
pilot  overshoots  it,  there  is  no  second  chance,  and  landing  on 
grass  is  like  landing  on  a  hanana  peel.  We  are  advised  to  saturate 
ourselves  with  insect  repellent,  especially  our  boots.  The  high 


grass  is  alive  with  chiggers.  As  we 
debark,  a  hand  of  horses  with  a  wobbly 
newborn  foal  grazes  along  the  strip, 
unconcerned  by  the  intruders  in  their 
pasture.  It  is  the  grazing  of  the  horses 
that  keeps  the  runway  clipped.  The 
strip  is  bordered  by  trees  that  seem  to 
touch  the  sky. 

Camp  at  Corcovado  consists  of  the 
main  house,  with  a  two-tiered,  pagoda-style  roof.  The  ground 
floor  houses  the  staff  and  scientists.  There  is  a  big  porch  with 
comfortable  deck  chairs  overlooking  the  pasture,  and  an  open-air 
attic  cum  sleeping  loft.  This  was  home:  two  rows  of  a  dozen  or  so 
narrow  cots  set  a  foot  apart  from  one  another  draped  in  white 
mosquito  netting.  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  netting  tucked  in  at 
all  times,  so  getting  in  and  out  of  bed  requires  the  speed  and  agility 


Part  of  the  trip  through  Costa 
Rica's  national  parks  involves 
living  in  a  lowland  jungle  park 
under  primitive  conditions. 
Your  clothes  must  protect  you 
from  the  sun  and  insects  and 
keep  you  dry.  Bring  along 
lightweight,  ankle-high  hik- 
ing boots.  The  right  socks  are 
important,  too.  Polypropylene 
is  preferable  to  cotton:  when 
worn  under  a  pair  of  woolen 
socks,  it  wicks  away  the  mois- 
ture. Take  along  a  jacket  of 
Gor-Tex:    this  wonder  fabric 


KEEPING  COOL  IN  COSTA  RICA 


breathes  and  is  water  repel- 
lent. You'll  also  need  several 
pairs  of  loose-fitting  cotton 
pants,  short-sleeved  T-shirts, 
and  a  long-sleeved,  oversized 
cotton  shirt — you  can  hike  in 
it,  sleep  in  it,  or  roll  it  up  to  use 
as  a  pillow. 

Typhoid,  tetanus,  and  gam- 
ma globulin  shots  are  recom- 
mended, although  not  abso- 
lutely required.  Your  traveling 
medicine  chest  should  contain 
a  painkiller,  an  antihistamine 
(against  allergies),    an   anti- 


biotic, and  acidophilus,  to 
keep  alive  the  intestinal  flora 
that  help  to  prevent  diarrhea. 
The  best  insect  repellent  has  a 
high  amount  of  an  ingredient 
called  deet,  hut  be  sure  to 
pack  some  After  Bite  or  a 
Skeeter  Stick  against  the  die- 
hard variety. 

A  piece  of  advice  I  got  that 
surprised  me  is  to  take  a  bottle 
of  clear  nail  polish.  It's  for 
chigger  bites.  Chiggers  are  mi- 
nute little  buggers  that  get  un- 
der the  skin  and  stay  there.  It 


seems  that  the  polish  smothers 
them,  they  die,  and  you  stop 
itching. 

For  help  in  planning  where 
you  would  like  to  go  and  where 
to  stay,  write  Costa  Rica  Expe- 
ditions, Apartaclo  6941,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  C.A.; 
phone:  (506)  239-975.  LAC- 
SA,  the  airline  of  Costa  Rica, 
schedules  daily  flights  between 
Miami  and  San  Jose.  Pan  Am 
has  flights  daily,  except  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

— D.K. 
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Corcovodo  National  Park  comprises  100,000 
acres,  ranging  from  two  virgin  tropical  rain  forests, 
inland,  to  the  beaches  of  the  Pacific,  with 
their  black  volcanic  sand. 


ond-story  man.  Not  far 
the  house  is  the  comedor, 
in  this  instance  a  rustic  kitchen 
with  cement  floors,  pots  on  the 
wall,  plantains  on  the  window 
sill,  and  a  long  picnic  table. 
The  amenities,  two  outhouses 
with  showers,  are  about  twenty- 
five  yards  from  the  house,  with 
another  outdoor  toilet  nearby. 
People  who  live  in  the  Corco- 
vado  park  call  this  camp 
"town." 

That  first  afternoon  we  take  a 
short  walk  to  the  beach  through 
a  new-growth  forest.  Some  of 

the  trees  have  medicinal  properties,  like  the  cedron,  whose  leave 
make  a  tea  that  reduces  fever,  or  the  cansin  tree,  whose  oily  bark 
rubbed  on  the  feet  helps  to  ward  off  blisters.  At  low  tide,  we  swim 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  (at  high  tide  the  sharks  come  in),  return- 
ing to  camp  at  midday  for  a  sample  ot  jungle  gourmet  cuisine.  Cor- 
covado  has  a  cook  for  the  park  staff  and  visiting  specialists,  like 
Peng,  a  Chinese  student  studying  a  bird  that  lives  on  butterflies. 
Costa  Rica  Expeditions,  which  organized  the  tour,  has  also 
brought  in  supplies  and  their  own  cook.  Lunch  is  braised  pork 
chops  with  a  bottled  sauce  that  tastes  like  a  curry  and  A- 1  combo, 

sweet  onions,  black  beans,  and  rice. 
Dessert  is  a  knockout  pie  made  of 
E  mashed  papaya  and  dulce — brown 
£  sugar  that  comes  in  a  large  block.  Lat- 
1  er,  I  sit  on  the  porch  am'  watch  the 
:  buddy  system  develop  between  the 
1  grazing  horses  and  the  egrets.  You  can 
•?  learn  a  lot  in  the  silence.  I  begin  to 
n  recognize  a  certain  type  of  parrot  be- 


cause its  wings  beat  twice  as  fast 
as  the  others'. 

Night    tails    before    seven 
when   you're  so  close   to  the 
equator,  and  dinner  comes  at 
the  "children's  hour,"  a  sched- 
ule designed  around  the  camp 
generator,   which  shuts  off  at 
nine,  and  the  morning  activi- 
ties that  start  before  daybreak. 
|  We  eat  by  candlelight  and  pre- 
|  pare  for  bed  by  flashlight.  On 
I   the  cot  I  lie  very  still,  for  fear  of 
i  disturbing  the  netting,   listen- 
^  5   ing  to  the  night  music  of  a  heavy 
I   5  rain,   the  flutter  of  bat  wings, 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  nervous  whinny  of  the  horses. 

The  next  morning,  the  foal  I  saw  when  we  arrived  at  Corcova- 
do  is  missing.  By  way  of  explanation,  I  am  told  that  some  2,000 
miners  are  panning  for  gold  in  the  park's  streams.  They  are  eating 
the  wild  pigs,  so  the  jaguars  must  look  to  other  animals  as  a  source 
of  food.  Since  then  the  miners  have  been  evicted,  relocated,  and 
given  lawful  jobs.  In  fact,  their  departure  was  critical.  Had  they 
remained,  nature's  chain  of  events,  and  command,  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

A  journey  through  these  national  parks  goes  a  long  way  toward 
reordering  one's  priorities.  Suddenly,  what  became  important  to 
me  was  having  nothing  more  than  what  I  needed  to  survive: 
comfortable  clothes,  insect  repellent,  mosquito  netting  over  the 
bed,  clean  food  and  drink,  and  expert  guides;  and  with  this  such 
pleasures  as  that  of  sitting  on  a  mossy  log  examining  leaf-cutter 
ants  diligently  carrying  a  fingernail-full  of  leaf  across  the  trail, 
returning  empty,  and  repeating  the  pattern.  I  can't  remember  the 
hours  passing  so  quickly.  Such  experiences  make  you  realize  how 
exquisitely  delicate  and  vulnerable  the  balance  in  nature  is.  □ 


Top:  Penetrating  the  Tortuguero  National  Park.  Above,  left:  Among  the  liabilities  of  tropical  touring.  Below:  Epiphytic  bromeliads  thrive  in  the  cloud  forest. 
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Rediscover  a  400-year-old  Japanese  tra 
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Sculpture  shown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  8'A"  long.  Hardwood  display  stand  included. 


SATSUMA.  An  ancient  Oriental  art  form  pioneered  centuries 
ago  in  Japan's  Satsuma  province.  So  prized,  those  who  own  the 
few  surviving  works  rarely  part  with  them  for  any  price. 

Now  Satsuma  is  rediscovered  byjapanese  master  Yuki  Morioka.  In 
an  original  new  work  of  art  as  charming  and  beautiful  as  those  priceless 
pieces  from  the  16th  century. 

It  is  handcrafted  in  porcelain  of  exceptional  quality.  Overglazed  and 
fired  repeatedly  to  produce  the  glow  of  ivory  and  the  jewel-like  colors  of 
the  chrysanthemum  — symbol  of  Imperial 
Japan.  And  richly  accented  with  24  karat  gold  — 
generously  applied  by  hand.  Yet  priced  at  just 
$135,  payable  in  monthly  installments. 

Your  sculpture  will  bear  the  artist's 
hanko  — or  signature  mark  — hallmark  of  au- 
thentic Satsuma  art. 

Created  exclusively  for  The  Franklin 
Mint.  Available  nowhere  else. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PUPPY  OF  SATSUMA  FROM 


COMMISSION  FORM 


Please  mail  by  September  30,  1987. 
Limit:  One  sculpture  per  order. 

The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  order  for  "The  Imperial  Puppy  of 

Satsuma"  by  Yuki  Morioka,  handcrafted  in  imported 

Oriental  porcelain  enriched  with  pure  24  karat  gold. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  Please  bill  me  for  a 
deposit  of  $27.*  when  my  sculpture  is  ready  to  be  sent, 
and  for  the  balance  in  four  monthly  installments  of 
$27.*  each,  after  shipment.  tplm  my  Mle  sala  ,ax  ani 

■x  total  of $3.  for  shipping  and  handling 


MR  /MRS  /MISS- 


please    PRINT    CLEARLY 


CITY,  STATE.  ZIP- 


THE  FRANKLIN  MINT 
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The  search  tor  unappreciated  art  terms 
came  to  rest  on  architectural  drawings  in 
the  1 970s,  and  prices  have  been  rising  ever 
since.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  materi- 
al is  obvious,  and  the  only  surprise  is  that 
collectors  ignored  it  so  long.  As  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  conception  and  re- 
ality, the  drawing  exerts  a  special  fascina- 
tion. Collectors  today  go  mainly  for  draw- 
ings of  buildings,  but  designs  for  furniture, 
draperies,  silver,  and  so  on  are  getting 
expensive  too.  As  in  other  sectors  of  the 
art  world,  prices  are  rising  at  two  different 
rates.  While  'he  mainstream  ticks  over 
with  a  5  percent  annual  growth  rate,  the 
rare  and  important  pieces  are  rising  at 
above  10  percent. 

To  be  worth  a  lot,  a  drawing  must  be  ei- 
ther decorative  or  important  in  the  con- 
text of  architectural  history,  preferably  by 
a  famous  architect  or  designer.  Since  in 
this  market  anything  that  adorns  a  build- 
ing is  taken  as  a  branch  of  architecture, 
interior  design  is  subsumed  in  it. 

Though  prices  have  accelerated  in  the 
last  ten  years,   a  few  connoisseurs  have 

Student  drawing  for  a  Beaux-Arts  competition. 
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THE  WELL-STOCKED 

TREASURE-HOUSE 

OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 

always  understood  the  value  of  architec- 
tural drawings.  Giorgio  Vasari,  the  first 
historian  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  an 
omnivorous  collector,  owned  plans  and 
elevations  of  houses  as  well  a>  drawings  of 
the  rooms'  decoration.  Architects  were 
generally  the  keenest  buyers.  In  1614  the 
great  architect  Inigo  Jones  bought  up  most 
of  Palladio's  drawings  during  a  visit  to  Ita- 
ly, while  Nicodemus  Tessin,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  to  Paris  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century,  formed  a  stunning  collec- 


tion on  an  unofficial  commission  from  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  acquire  material  of  use 
to  the  architects  of  Stockholm. 

Architectural  drawings  are  often  seen  as 
no  more  than  a  means  to  an  end,  but  as  one 
critic  put  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  "We  are 
not  a  little  proud  of  an  architect  who  can 
[thus]  meet  a  painter  on  his  own  ground 
and  on  equal  terms."  It  is  unclear  where 

Robin  Duthy's  latest  book  is  The  Successful 
Investor. 


Robert  Adam:  section  drawing  of  stairwell  at  Home  House  (1 770s),  now  the  Courtauld  Institute. 
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Corniglia 


Original  serigraph  by  Marco  Sassone  printed  by  hand  in  119  colors  at  Moross  Studio, 

Los  Angeles,  on  100%  rag  paper,  numbered  and  signed  in  pencil.  Edition  250  plus 

25  artist's  proofs  and  90  impressions  numbered  in  Roman  numerals. 

Image  size:  28  x  28  inches  (cm.  71.1  x  71.1). 


For  a  gallery  in  your  area  please  contact  the  publisher 

SEGAL  FINE  ART 

5567 Reseda  Boulevard,  Suite  107,  Tarzana,  California  91356  U.S.A.  (818)  705-1543 
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these  drawings  stand  in  the  hierarchy  of 
art,  but  certainly  the  perspective  offers 
more  scope  for  artistry  than  the  conven- 
tional plan,  elevation,  and  section. 

Though  collectors  are  not  fussy  about 
definitions,  it  is  worth  understanding  the 
terminology.  Strictly  speaking,  an  archi- 
tectural drawing  is  a  plan,  elevation,  sec- 
tion, or  axonometric  view  of  a  house  or 
building  not  yet  built,  though  it  may  repre- 
sent as  well  buildings  already  standing. 
The  term  includes  perspectives  or  presen- 
tation drawings,  done  to  help  a  client 
visualize  how  the  finished  building  will 
look,  which  set  out  deliberately  to  per- 
suade, convince,  even  mislead.  Acareful- 

ADDING  SHADOW 

GIVES  DEPTH  AND  SOLIDITY 

TO  THE  DRAWING. 

ly  chosen  viewpoint,  simplified  shapes, 
and  the  softening  effect  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery can  make  buildings  seem  attractive 
that  may  turn  out  to  be  anything  but. 

Architects  have  always  been  divided  on 
how  best  to  portray  reality.  High  Gothic 
art  represented  cities  and  buildings  as  flat, 
but  artists  of  the  early  Renaissance  intro- 
duced depth  and  foreshortening  into  their 
architectural  scenes.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Leone  Battista  Alberti  published  his 
treatise  on  perspective,  drawing  on  classi- 
cal geometry  and  the  current  knowledge  of 
optics.  He  advised  architects  not  to  use 
perspective  drawings,  favoring  instead  the 
ground  plan  and  model.  His  clear-cut 
views  on  proportion  included  the  belief 
that  the  ground  plan  should  determine  the 
height  of  the  building's  other  parts. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  found  Alberti's  one- 
point  (semi-orthogonal)  system  unsatis- 
factory, especially  in  the  distortions  that 
result  at  the  edges  of  the  picture  if  any  but  a 
narrow  field  of  view  is  taken.  (A  narrow 
field  minimizes  distortion  but  also  severely 
flattens  any  sense  of  depth. )  This  led  Leo- 
nardo and  Bramante  between  them  to  in- 
vent the  bird's-eye  view,  from  a  high  and 
distant  vantage  point,  using  a  two-point 
perspective  system  that  came  closer  to  the 
optical  realism  Leonardo  demanded. 

The  two  systems  developed  side  by  side. 
Alberti's  was  taken  up  by  Palladio  (1508- 
80),  often  called  the  first  professional 
architect.  He  used  the  now  familiar  ortho- 
gonal drawings — plan,  elevation,  and  sec- 
tion, all  based  on  a  ninety-degree  angle  of 
vision.  From  Palladio,  the  rechn-que 
passed  down  via  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  and 
Hawksmoor  to  modern  times.  Like  these 
great  architects,  modem  practitioners  give 


depth  and  solidity  to  their  drawings  by 
adding  shadow  to  the  elevations,  sections, 
and,  occasionally,  plans.  Leonardo's  sys- 
tem was  adopted  by  later  Italian  architects 
and  was  commonly  used  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  in  England  not 
until  the  1770s — with  a  sharp  increase  in 
public  and  private  commissions — did  per- 
spectives come  into  widespread  use. 

In  any  sector  of  the  art  world,  a  ready 
supply  of  good  material  is  essential  for  a 
strong  market.  If  there  is  not  enough,  col- 
lectors are  easily  bored;  too  much,  and 
they  are  frightened,  fearing,  often  with 
reason,  that  anything  abundantly  avail- 
able is  unlikely  to  command  rising  prices 
and  can't  be  very  good  in  the  first  place. 

Architectural  drawings  are  just  now  un- 
easily poised  on  the  fence.  There  is  not 
much  good  stuff  about,  though  there  is 
plenty  waiting  to  be  discovered  in  the  at- 
tics of  Europe  and  America.  Working 
drawings  have  often  been  thrown  out  once 
their  purpose  was  served — the  fate  of  even 
the  preparatory  drawings  great  Renais- 
sance artists  made  for  major  oil  paint- 
ings— but  architectural  drawings  might  be 
saved  to  be  used  again.  Even  today  their 
value  is  often  unappreciated.  A  Sotheby's 
drawings  expert  never  passes  a  rubbish  bin 
without  a  second  glance,  having  recently 
picked  up  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
drawings  thrown  out  with  the  rubble  of  a 
demolished  office. 

Most  of  the  early  Italian  material  was 
snapped  up  long  ago  by  collectors  of  old- 
master  drawings,  while  anything  impor- 
tant by  Palladio,  William  Kent,  Inigo 
Jones,  or  Robert  Adam  has  risen  in  value 
by  about  800  percent  since  1975.  Apart 


from  the  status  oi  the  architect-designer 
and  his  drawing's  decorative  impact,  it  can 
be  important  in  telling  you  something  the 
object  as  executed  does  not.  This  mav  be 
the  way  the  draftsman  has  made  it  come  to 
life  on  the  page,  or  it  may  simply  be  the 
measurements  or  directions  as  to  how  it 
should  be  made.  Such  documentation  is 
valuable  to  researchers  in  the  art-history 
field.  The  Getty  Museum  and  the  Canadi- 
an Center  for  Architecture  are  serious 
buyers  of  such  material,  and  their  prefer- 
ence is  stimulating  the  interest  of  other 
museums. 

At  the  annual  Sotheby's  London  sale 
last  April,  there  was  hectic  bidding  for  a 
design  by  William  Kent  for  a  chimney- 
piece  and  mirror,  undoubtedly  in  the 
architect's  own  hand.  It  produced  precise- 
ly the  feeling  Goethe  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  drawings  that  "they  give  in  their 
purity  the  mental  intention  of  the  artist. 
.  .  .  They  bring  immediately  before  us 
the  mood  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of 
creation. "  The  conception  was  grand  and 
ornate,  with  even,'  detail  of  the  caning 
brought  vividly  to  life.  Its  value  in  1975 
would  have  been  $4,000;  now  it  made 
$30,000.  Kent  is  a  big  name  in  architec- 
ture circles,  and  the  design  was  made  in 
the  1 730s  for  the  famous  Holkham  Hall. 
Thus,  its  credentials  were  perfect. 

Most  post- 1945  material  is  unpopular  at 
present  in  Britain — no  doubt  a  reflection 
of  general  public  disgust  with  modern  ar- 
chitecture. At  a  recent  charity  auction  of 
drawings  at  Christie's,  where  prices  would 
tend  to  be  inflated,  drawings  even  by  such 
famous  architects  as  Richard  Rogers  and 
James  Stirling  sold  tor  well  under  $1,000. 


Inigo  Jones:  St.  Paul's  Church  and  houses,  Covent  Garden,  London  (1630s).  The  church  alone  survives. 
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Come  celebrate  Ertes  95th  birthdav 


Erte.  The  Grand  Master  of  Art 
Deco.  Erie.  A  name  synonymous 
with  elegance  and  sophistication. 
Ene.  At  the  ace  of  95,  he 
continues  to  create 
timeless  works  of 
an.  with  ageless, 
youthful  spirit. 
Dyansen 
Galleries,  in 
honor  of  Ertes 
5th  birthday, 
will  host  major 
retrospective 
exhibitions  of 
his  work 


-  . 


Discerning  collectors  and  fir. 
time  buyers  alike  can  choose 
from  magnificent  bronze 

sculpture,  crystal  luminieres. 
graphics,  objets 
i'art,  tapestries, 
and  gouaches. 
Dyansen  will 
also  have 
available 
a  limited 
number  of 
copies  ci  The 
Erte  Sculpture 
Beck  signed  by 
the  artist 


DYANSEN 


Don't  miss  this  oppormnity  to  share  in  the  art  of  Erte. 
Come  to  the  95th  Birthday  Retrospective  Exhibition  nearest  you. 

Exhibition  will  appear  in  each  city  listed  for  the  entire  month. 


5er:e:::re: 

0::;:e: 

November 

December 

New  Or. ear. s 

5a::  r:a::::5;: 

Soho-New\brk 

Maui 

504   523-2902 

4151  928-OSQfi 

, D-oo84 

loC  3     ^ .     - 

Carmel 

Boston 

Bever'.v  KfCs 

Eclipse  — Neu  \brk 

408   cZ5-c:'CC 

,c:_s  262-480C 

2\  y  275-01 65 

'J  -t  »-\i       ~"^X      .i  "~    ^  "Z 

I  ver  dreamed  of  sailing 
the  sea  to  Singapore' 
I  Or  exploring  the 
golden  temples  and  palaces  of 
ancient  Siam? 

Then  your  ships  come  in. 
Because  on  Pearl's  Great  Cities  of 
Asia  CruiseTour  we  don't  just  sail 
you  by  seven  breathtaking  cities. 
We  take  you  to  places  other  cruise- 
lines  have  yet  to  discover.  And 
give  you  more  time  ashore  to 
savor  each  one. 

From  Bangkok's  jeweled 
palaces  and  the  colorful  market- 
places of  Kota  Kinabalu  to  the 
antiquity  of  Malacca,  the  history 
of  Canton,  and  the  excitement  of 
Hong  Kong,  you'll  discover  18  days 
of  magical  adventure. 

For  a  free  brochure,  contact 
vour  travel  agent  or  call  (800) 
443-0100,  Ext  710. 

*    PEARL'S 
88  FAR  EAST 

Sbps  Regstn  Bahamas 
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d.  By  Sea. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  - 

THE 

BURLINGTON 

HOUSE 

FAIR 

The  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London  Wl. 

9th  -  20th  September  1987 

Opening  Times: 

Wednesday  9th  September,  llam-8pm; 

Thursday  lOth-Saturday  19th  September,  llam-7pm; 

Sunday  20th  September,  llam-6pm. 

Leading  British  and  international  dealers  in  both 

Fine  Art  and  Antiques  will  offer  for  sale  strictly  vetted  pictures, 

furniture  and  workjs  of  art  of  the  highest  quality. 

Forfurther  information  please  contact: 
6  Bloomsbury  Squire,  London  WC1A  2LP.  Telephone:  (01)  430  0481. 

PRESENTED  BY  ARRANGEMENT  WTTH  THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 
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Leonardo:  co-inventor  of  the  bird's-eye  view. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  a  different  story. 
The  Max  Protetch  Gallery,  in  New  York, 
has  built  a  business  on  contemporary  ar- 
chitectural drawings,  primarily  of  such  liv- 
ing architects  as  Michael  Graves,  Arata 
Isozaki,  Norman  Foster,  and  Site  (a 
group),  though  it  also  handles  the  Buck- 
minster  Fuller  Estate  and  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation.  So  successful  has  it 
been  in  its  decade  of  operation  that  it  is 
moving  to  larger  quarters  in  order  that  one 
of  its  two  galleries  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  architectural  drawings.  Prices  in  this 
extremely  active  market  range  from 
$1,200  to  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  three  great  periods  oi  architectural 
drawing  that  you  can  realistically  hope  to 
collect  are  Neoclassical,  Beaux-Arts,  and 
the  Modern  movement.  The  discoveries  of 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in 
the  eighteenth  century  inspired  Robert 
Adam  and  a  whole  generation  of  archi- 
tects to  emulate  the  styles  of  classical 
Greece  and  Rome.  This  revival  swept  all 
before  it  late  in  the  century  and  has  been 
fanned  into  life  again  and  again — most 
recently  in  contemporary  British  architec- 
ture. But  with  Adam  and  other  stars  of  the 
Neoclassical  movement  comes  the  prob- 
lem of  authorship.  Successful  architects  oi 
his  period  were  exceedingly  busy,  and 
though  Adam  was  a  fine  draftsman,  most 
oi  his  drawing  was  delegated  to  a  support- 
ing team  so  accomplished  that  the  work  of 
his  leading  assistant,  George  Richardson, 
is  hard  to  distinguish  from  his  own.  Sale- 
rooms catalogue  such  works  as  by  whoever 
was  the  author  of  the  design,  whether  or 
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bVMail. 


Catalogs 
From  Aroun 
The  World. 


These  catalogs  are  SOURCES  enabling  you  to  purchase  antiques,  cars,  china, 
clothing,  crystal,  furs,  handicrafts,  jewelry,  linens,  rugs,  silver,  etc.  at  outstanding 
savings  DIRECT  from  factories,  retail  shops  and  craftsmen  around  the  world. 


AUSTRALIA 


xxTxiais 

ilia  M.irtedm  1912.  we  are  one  of  the 
ouses  in  the  world  and  winner  ot  many 
i  aw.r  js  Chinchilla,  tox.  kangaroo. 
■Hi  lamb,  sueded  sheepskin  and 
select  the  fur,  the  color,  the  length,  the 
Je  your  measurements  and  we  do  the 
«  Australian  dollar  guarantees  that  our 
x  substantially  lower  than  the  USA 
Net  $2 

DENMARK  ^— 


B.  srnou 

mark  Herend  ot  Hungary1  Royal 
Hi  of  Denmark1  Lladro  of  Spain'  Goebel 
i!  And  much .  much  more1  Indulge  your- 
setol  magnificent  dinnerware;  delight  a 
friend  with  a  captivating  figurine.  Our 
g  color  catalog  contains  stunning  illus- 
some  ot  the  most  exquisite  dinnerware 
ire  ever  made— all  available  at  very 
lanish  retail  prices  Catalog  $4 


ENGLAND 


land  Our  magnificent  93  page  color 
ers  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  fine 
i  and  porcelain,  crystal,  silver  and  gifts 
om  our  enormous  range  and  created  by 
amous  British  and  European  manufac- 
their  accomplished  craftsmen  Our  for- 
fler  outstanding  savings  and  unrivaled 
)ur  experienced  mail  order  department 
I  service.  Color  catalog  $5 


BELGIUM 


T^ubbrccht 


2.  Belgium  Exquisite,  exquisite  table  linens! 
For  generations.  Flemish  women  have  practiced  the 
art  of  making  lace  and  it  is  to  these  mothers  and 
daughters  that  we  today  entrust  our  designs  and 
motifs  in  addition  to  the  wide  range  of  table  linens 
pictured  in  our  catalog,  we  have  available  a  consi- 
derable selection  of  antique  lace  and  special  pieces 
from  private  collections,  descriptions  ot  which  are 
available  upon  request.  Catalog  $3 


ENGLAND 


N- BLOOM  &  SON  gSgjg 

6.  England  Antique  jewelry— cherished  mo- 

mentos  of  the  loves,  the  laughter  and  even  the  tears 
of  bygone  years.  Established  in  1912,  we  offer  care- 
fully selected  pieces  of  antique  lewelry  and  silver 
and  will,  in  addition,  appraise  or  repair  your  own 
treasured  pieces  as  well  as  purchase  or  arrange  for 
the  sale  of  those  you  no  longer  want.  Color  bro- 
chure $2 


ENGLAND 


IhKMI  \   s  I  1 


10.  England  Distinctive  fragrences  for  both 
men  and  women— an  extensive  collection  ot  per- 
fumes, toilet  waters,  colognes,  after  shaves,  soaps, 
bath  oils  and  room  fresheners,  all  elegantly  pre- 
sented in  acid  etched  glass  bottles  and  fine 
boxes— and  a  handsome  range  of  classical  brass 
Edwardian  fittings  and  accessories  to  make  your 
bathroom  a  more  special  place.  Color  catalog  $3 


DENMARK 


EVA  ROSEN  STAND", 

i  laraW^ver* 
3.  Denmark  Love  to  embroider'' You  will  find 
our  wonderfully  colorful  52  page  catalog  a  treasure 
trove  of  enchanting  designs.  Founded  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1957.  Eva  Rosenstand  is  famous  for  their 
superb  counted  cross  stitch  embroidery.  The  de- 
signs of  Clara  Waever,  based  upon  works  by  artists 
and  the  popular  romantic  designs  of  Eva  Rosen- 
stand  are  available  in  a  collection  of  beautifully 
packaged  kits  of  the  highest  quality.  Catalog  $3 


ENGLAND 


7.  England  British  Museum  Replicas  are  very 
special  for  they  are  reproduced  from  some  of  our 
finest  and  most  unusual  treasures.  The  exquisite, 
unique  and  yet  reasonably  priced  pieces  include 
lewelry,  sculptures,  boxes  and  the  only  existing 
replica  of  the  unusual  twelfth  century  ivory  chess 
pieces  found  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  Each  piece  in  the  catalog  is  stamped  with 
a  BMP  stamp  for  authenticity  and  comes  with  a 
descriptive  card.  Color  catalog  $2. 


ENGLAND 


FORTNUM  &   MASON   PLC 

11.  England  There  is  only  one  Fortnum  and 
Mason!  For  over  two  hundred  years,  we  have  de- 
livered a  taste  of  civilization  around  the  world 
Gourmet  delights,  fabulous  fashions,  wonderful 
fragrances,  extraordinary  gifts!  Our  famous  shop— 
a  special  world  filled  with  unlimited  luxury;  our  new 
catalog— the  very  next  best  thing.  $4. 


DENMARK 


4.  Denmark  Our  very  special  collection  of 
"little  luxuries"  from  Scandinavia  beginning  at  ten 
dollars.  Collector's  plates  from  date  of  issue,  din- 
nerware. glass,  crystal,  figurines,  candleholders. 
brass,  dolls,  ornaments,  jewelry,  etc.  at  prices 
substantially  less  than  U.S.  retail.  Something 
special  for  everyone.  Color  catalog  $3 


ENGLAND 


•CHARLES  DE  TEMPLE- 

8.  England  We  create  beautiful  and  timeless 
lewelry  in  our  own  workshop  for  the  world's  most 
discerning  people.  Our  shop  and  our  color  catalog 
are  a  treasure  trove  of  exquisite  and  original 
pieces— precious  stones  wrapped  in  ropes  of  gold, 
baroque  or  freshwater  pearls  threaded  with  gold 
gypsy  nuggets;  fine  diamond  scattered  chains;  a 
highly  acclaimed  ring  collection  and  much,  much 
more.  Beautiful  objects  in  gold,  platinum  and 
precious  stones  for  special  people  $5 


ENGLAND 


The  Friar's  House 

12.  England  Uniquely  collectible  David  Winter 
cottages.  The  English  countryside  is  dotted  with 
ancient  houses  and  buildings  characterized  by 
crooked  roofs,  warped  beams  and  mellow  brick- 
work—from them,  David  Winter  has  created  a  col- 
lection of  finely  sculpted,  hand  painted  miniatures 
which  echo  the  timeless  appeal  of  England's  rich 
architectural  heritage.  At  low  English  prices,  they 
make  outstanding  gifts— for  yourself  or  another. 
Brochures  of  these  and  other  wonderful  collectibles 
$3. 


ENGLAND 


13.  England  Garrard— appointed  as  The  Royal 
Jewellers  of  England  in  1843— is  one  of  London's 
oldest  and  most  famous  treasure  houses  containing 
a  magnificent  selection  of  antique  and  modern 
jewellery  and  silver,  watches,  clocks,  porcelain, 
objets  dart  and  exclusive  gifts.  Our  luxurious  color 
catalog,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  is  an  incomparable 
collection  of  rare  and  exquisite  pieces  for  those  of 
discerning  taste  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
best  for  themselves  and  for  those  about  whom  they 
care— very  much  48  page  catalog  $10 


ENGLAND 


Mappin  &Webb 

17.  England  Indulge  yourself  or  spoil  your 
friends  and  family  with  a  special  gift  Our  catalog— 
a  wonderful  feast  of  beautiful  things— makes  shop- 
ping a  genuine  pleasure  Select  from  fine  |ewelry, 
including  a  modern  and  affordable  range  of  silver 
bijoux,  Sterling  silver  and  Mappin  Plate,  picture 
frames,  crystal,  leather  goods,  pens  and  much, 
much  more  Quality,  as  one  might  expect,  is  excep- 
tional For  a  better  glimpse  of  Mappin  &  Webb,  the 
Royal  Silversmiths  of  England,  our  catalog:  $4 

^"  ENGLAND 


21.  England  Simpson  Picadilly  of  London— 
synonomous  with  style  and  elegance— is  known  to 
a  discriminating  clientele  worldwide  Fine  crafts- 
manship, superb  materials  and  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail  characterize  our  selection  of  clothing 
and  accessories  for  the  well  dressed  man  or 
woman.  If  you  cannot  visit  our  elegant  shop  in  the 
heart  of  London,  let  us  come  and  visit  you  Stun- 
ning color  catalog  $3 


FRANCE 


Catherine 

25.  France  French  perfumes— the  perfect  gift 
tor  yourself  or  another— from  such  well  known 
houses  as  Balenciaga.  Balmain.  Chanel.  Dior. 
Givenchy,  Gres.  Gucci.  Hermes,  Lanvin,  etc  Also 
a  wide  selection  of  beauty  products  and  the  famous 
scented  Rigaud  candles— all.  at  marvelously  low 
French  retail  prices,  a  very  good  value  and  an  ex- 
cellent gift  choice.  Illustrated  price  list  $2. 


ENGLAND 


itovat'dia 


(S  Needlepoint 
14.  England  England's  foremost  needlework 
collection.  Our  beautiful  color  catalog  is  bursting 
with  stunning  needlepoint  and  embroidery  kits  for 
pictures,  cushions,  stools,  a  range  of  cross  stitch 
rug  kits  in  mouth  watering  shades  and  gorgeous 
accessories  to  delight  all  lovers  of  needlework. 
Designs  range  from  the  traditional  to  the  contem- 
porary $3. 


ENGLAND 


18.  England  The  only  catalog  of  its  kind  in  the 
world:  a  unique  collection  of  gifts,  cards,  decorative 
stationary,  replicas,  books,  games— simply  the 
best  from  over  fifty  national  collections  in  the  United 
Kindgom  as  well  as  from  some  European  mu- 
seums. A  comprehensive  catalog  with  something 
for  everj  jne  at  almost  unbelievably  sensible  pnces. 
Color  catalog  $2 


ENGLAND 


22.  England  For  the  serious  collector  of  an- 
tique clocks,  we  offer  an  outstanding  collection  of 
exceptionally  fine  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  English  longcase,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, wall,  bracket,  lantern  and  carriage  clocks. 
We  maintain  a  "wants"  list,  ship  anywhere  and 
guarantee  all  clocks  worldwide  for  one  year 
Brochure  $3. 


FRANCE 


26.  France  Fauchon— the  very  essence  of  good 
"taste."  France,  the  gastronomic  capitol  of  the 
world,  has  long  paid  homage  to  this  venerable 
source  of  rare  and  exotic  foods  Hard  to  find  herbs, 
spices  and  condiments:  sauces,  dressings  and 
soups  to  ctir  the  senses,  caviars,  pates  and  truf- 
fles: spirits  from  vintage  wines  to  fine  liqueurs  and 
brandies,  confections  and  more— all  guaranteed  to 
excite  the  most  discriminating  palates.  52  page 
catalog  S3 


ENGLAND 


House  of 

Nisbet 

15.  England  Collector  dolls  are  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  valued  collector  items  As  Eng- 
land's leading  doll  makers,  we  can  offer  you  a  fabu- 
lous selection  that  includes  our  limited  edition  wax 
dolls,  the  porcelain  dolls  made  in  cooperation  with 
Royal  Doulton  and  our  wonderfully  popular  histori- 
cal dolls.  And  las!  but  not  least— for  the  arctophile 
(teddy  bear  lover)  our  famous  collection  of  Zodiac 
birthday  bears.  Superb  46  page  color  catalog  $4 


ENGLAND 


19.  England  There  is  nothing  quite  like  the 
caress  of  cashmere1  N.  Peal,  situated  in  the  historic 
Burlington  Arcade,  has  a  reputation  for  the  finest 
Scottish  cashmere  knitwear  in  the  world.  Our  ex- 
clusive designs  offer  "her"  everything  from  up- 
dated classics  with  a  difference  to  shamelessly 
glamorous  dresses,  tunics,  wraps  and  robes:  for 
"him"  we  have  a  fabulous  collection  of  sweaters, 
cardigans,  dressing  gowns  and  hosiery  Cash- 
mere—the ultimate  luxury— something  very  special 
for  someone  special.  Color  catalog  S4. 


ENGLAND 


Hill 

111  111 


\  VtateJLioyse 

23.  England  The  ultimate  in  luxury  shopping 
from  one  of  England's  most  prestigious  stores- 
magnificent  embroidered  and  appliqued  table 
linens,  silk  and  satin  lingerie,  exquisite  nursery  fur- 
niture and  linens,  handsome  accessories,  beauti- 
fully designed  women's  fashions,  hand  embroid- 
ered children's  clothing— an  exclusive  collection  for 
those  who  prefer  to  settle  for  nothing  less  than  the 
best.  Color  catalog  $4 


FRANCE 


Porcelaine 

de  Trance 

27.  France  The  finest  porcelain  in  the  world! 
Select  from  the  exquisite  patterns  created  by  world 
famous  Bernardaud,  Collection  Salmon,  Haviland 
and  Company  and  Robert  Haviland  and  C  Parlon— 
available  at  French  retail  prices  that  represent  a 
substantial  savings  over  US  prices  Color  catalog 
S3 


ENGLANll 


i 


cMonogmmmed  -Qinem 
16.  England  Our  beautiful  little  f 
izes  in  a  wide  variety  of  luxury  hous 
reasonable  pnces— cotton  and  linen  s| 
table  linen,  bath  robes,  gifts  and  ; 
well  as  a  unique  collection  of  clcthl 
children.  Monograms  available.  Colof 


ENGLANI 


Present  Surpk 

20.  England  This  wonderful  EngB 
:-es  "giving"  a  delight  as  thl 
packages,  giftwrapped  with  a  persorT 
anywhere  in  the  world  Their  enchari 
offers  gifts  of  quality  and  imaginatia 
every  possible  recipient  from  gourmet  | 
handmade  toys,  perfumes,  leather  grl 
crafts,  dolls,  soaps,  toiletries,  luggagl 
Treat  yourself  or  remember  a  friend  (Jf 
$3 

"■  ENGLAND! 


24.  England  A  collector's  dream'  ti 
catalog  of  coins,  stamps,  banknote! 
medals  and  porcelain  from  around  thl 
superb  source  for  adding  to  your  own  q] 
to  that  of  another.  What  else  can  we  sal 
lector  will  understand  that  it  is  a  cataloJ 
be  seen  and  read  to  be  appreciated  $J 


GERMANY 


i 


EUROPEAN  CAR 
CONVERSION  CORPORA 

28.  Germany  Originally  established  n 
to  do  DOT  and  EPA  conversions  for  milita 
nel  bringing  foreign  cars  back  to  the  US/ 
found  ourselves  in  the  business  of  bu 
cedes  as  well.  Our  32  page  information 
designed  to  help  you  purchase  and  impoi 
used  Mercedes  direct  from  Germany  at 
able  savings.  $10 


0  3ERMANY 


thy  There  is  something  very  special 
wax  angels-evoking  wonderful 
ley  are  opened  each  year  with  |oytul 
nd  then  packed  away  with  loving  care 
lar  perhaps  another  generation  Why? 
luse  each  is  designed  by  an  artist  and 
/  hand  using  only  the  tinest  ot  fabrics 
ng  figures  are  a  |Oy  to  behold— meant 
i  want  not  |ust  ornaments  but  cherish- 


.  Color  catalog  $3 

GREECE 


NATIONAL 
ARE    ORGANIZATION 

ce  Our  organization  was  originally  set 
.  etmakmg  among  the  peasants 
se  their  income  level  We  have  had  con- 
access  and  today  can  offer  you  hand- 
pals  tiatwoven  kilimi  rugs,  needlepoint 
ers  and  bags— all  handmade  in 
vdern  Greek  designs,  all  of  the 
ity  and  all  at  prices  you  will  find  guite 
(y  reasonable  Color  brochures  $3 

HONG  KONG 

AMAZING  GRACE  <,v 
BLEPHA1IT  COMPANY 


>g  Kong  There  is  something  for 
m  our  wonderfully  different  gift  catalog 
isen  with  care— Asian  handicrafts,  an- 
wlry  and  clothing— an  extravaganza  of 
Is  at  non-extravagent  prices  36  page  col- 
$3 


IRELAND 


A  Million  Things  To  Love 

BLARNEY} 

WOOLLEN  MILLS 


nd  Woollen  clothing  of  course1  but  also 
iding  selection  of  exquisite  Galway  and 
crystal,  beautiful  Belleek,  delightful 
Irish  lewelry.  wool  blankets  and  rugs- 
most  famous  exports  plus  Hummels, 
i  crystal.  English  china  and  more  Won- 
rchandise  from  Europe's  most  famous 
wonderfully  realistic  prices  Color  catalog 


GERMANY 


30.  Germany  Experience  the  very  special 
magic  ot  a  Christmas  in  Germany  The  enchanting 
smoking  men.  the  famous  nutcracker  ligures,  the 
traditional  revolving  pyramids,  the  festive  candle- 
holders— a  myriad  ol  wonderful  handmade  wooden 
decorations  that  will  delight  young  and  old  alike 
Color  catalog  $3 


HOLLAND 


BUY  YOUR 


NEXT  CAR 


TAX  FREE 

AND  SAVE 


34.  Holland  We  have  specialized  in  the  tax  free 
sale  and  overseas  delivery  of  European  and 
Japanese  cars  with  either  American  or  European 
specifications  tor  more  than  thirty  years  and  offer 
unequalled  service  at  considerable  savings.  We 
have  offices  in  Holland.  Belgium  and  Greece  and 
will  take  care  of  all  formalities  and  paperwork, 
assist  with  travel  plans  and  arrangements  for  home 
shipment  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  keep  their 
car.  we  offer  a  unique  Buy-Back  plan  Our  color 
catalog  enables  you  to  select  from  more  than  one 
thousand  models.  $5. 

HONG  KONG 


* 


<      *% 

CHINESE 
ARTS  & 
CRAFTS 

(H.K.)  LTD 

38.  Hong  Kong  A  shopper's  paradise  of  handi- 
crafts from  mainland  China1  As  an  agent,  whole- 
saler, importer  and  exporter,  we  have  unique 
access  to  the  work  of  China's  greatest  artists  and 
craftsmen  and  our  new  color  catalog  contains  a 
wonderful  selection  of  Tianjin  carpets,  fine  and 
costume  lewelry,  porcelain  lamp  bases,  dinner  and 
tea  sets,  fossil  stone  boxes,  zodiac  boxes,  jade 
trees  and  other  gifts  and  crafts  at  very  affordable 
Hong  Kong  prices.  Catalog  $3 


IRELAND 


42.  Ireland  Experience  the  delights  of  shopping 
in  Ireland1  Our  superb  color  catalog  is  packed  with 
Waterford  crystal.  Belleek  and  Noritake  china. 
Mullingar  pewter,  Kery  glass,  damask  tablecloths, 
lace  curtains  and  more— all  the  best  that  Ireland 
has  to  offer  at  wonderfully  low  Irish  prices  Color 
catalog  S3 


GERMAN 


31.  Germany  Beer  stems-one  ot  the  most 
popular  ot  all  German  souvenirs  Small,  medium, 
large,  ceramic,  crystal,  pewter,  simple  or  fancy— 
we  have  one  to  satisfy  every  taste  plus  a  multitude 
ol  other  wonderlul  items  to  include  Hummel  figur- 
ines and  nativity  sets,  wooden  Christmas  orna- 
ments and  pyramids,  Swiss  Army  knives,  cutlery, 
figurines,  mugs,  iars,  candleholders.  etc  —a  seem- 
ingly endless  variety  at  wonderfully  reasonable 
prices  Color  catalog  $3 


HOLLAND 


35.  Holland  We  are  the  largest  and  most 
famous  diamond  factory  in  Amsterdam  which  is  the 
diamond  cutting  capitol  of  the  world.  We  are 
privately  owned  and  our  director  represents  the 
eighth  generation  of  the  family  that  established  the 
business  in  1828  We  specialize  in  blue-white  and 
flawless  diamond  lewelry,  buy  our  rough  diamonds 
direct  from  the  world 's  main  sources  and  because 
there  are  no  intermediaries,  can  offer  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Catalog  $5. 

HONG  KONG 


39.  Hong  Kong  We  only  have  an  illustrated 
price  list  but  our  values  are  great  Hand  embroid- 
ered tablecloths,  nightgowns,  blouses,  slippers, 
kimonos,  tackets,  towels,  aprons,  handkerchiefs, 
etc.— all  available  at  the  fantastically  low  prices  for 
which  Hong  Kong  is  famous  $2. 


IRELAND 


Re  n n e  d  y 


43.  Ireland  "Irish  sweaters  to  last  forever."  Our 
now  famous  Aran  sweaters— handmade  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  fishermen  and  farmers  The 
patterns  on  the  sweaters  tell  their  own  story— they 
are  not  the  result  of  our  planning  but  rather  each 
family  has  its  own  design  and  on  the  label  of  each 
garment,  you  will  find  the  name  of  the  knitter  who 
made  your  sweater  The  best  handknits  in  the  world 
supplied  direct  from  the  manufacturer  at  a  fraction 
of  the  US  price.  Catalog  $3 


GERM; 


Willi  Geek 

I  in.  ,hina  -  crystal  -  gifts 


32.  Germany  The  focus  of  our  wonderful  over 
size  64  page  color  catalog  is  Germany  and  we  offer 
all  the  best  from  our  own  country  plus  a  selection  ol 
exquisite  merchandise  from  the  rest  ol  Europe 
Dresden.  Heinrich,  Hutschenreuther.  Kaiser. 
Rosenthal.  Tettau  and  Vilteroy  &  Boch  dinnerware 
and  giftware;  Goebel.  Hummel  and  Lladro  figur- 
ines; Baccarat.  Nachtmann  Riedel,  Swarovskiand 
Saint  Lambert  crystal;  Christofle  silver,  Solingen 
cutlery,  Ann  wood  carvings;  spring  gourmet  cook- 
ware— all  of  this  plus  many  marvelous  gift  items 
made  just  for  us.  available  at  favorable  German 
retail  prices  $4 

HONG  KONG  ■■ 


19B8  Mail  Order  Catalogue 

A  ANDREWS  8. CO  (MAIL  ORDlRinj 


36.  Hong  Kong  This  catalog  must  surely  be 
called  the  "Sears  Roebuck  of  the  Orient."  They 
have  provided  the  practical  and  the  impractical  to 
consulate  personnel  around  the  world  for  over 
twenty  years  and,  as  a  result,  their  362  page 
catalog  offers  everything  from  Noritake  cutlery  and 
china  to  clothing,  handicrafts,  jewelry,  cameras,  TV 
and  video  cassette  recorders,  stereo  equipment, 
watches,  clocks  and  appliances  Catalog  $5. 

HONG  KONG  — 


40.  Hong  Kong  We  are  Hong  Kong's  leading 
furrier  Our  oversize  color  catalog  pictures  a  magni- 
ficent array  of  exquisite  furs  to  include  lynx,  leo- 
pard; Russian  sable,  broadtail  and  squirrel;  lamb, 
nutria  and,  of  course,  mink  of  all  kinds.  Our  quali- 
ty7 The  best1  Our  styles7  Stunning1  Our  prices7 
Unbelievably  low1  Oversize  color  catalog  $4 


ST  PATRICK'S  DOWN 


44.  Ireland  A  St.  Patrick's  Down  Quilt-soft, 
yielding,  light,  yet  warm— once  you  have  experi- 
enced the  luxury  of  sleeping  under  it,  nothng  else 
will  ever  quite  do  Direct  manufacturers  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  we  cut  out  the  middleman  and  save 
you  a  very  substantial  amount  of  money.  Brochure 
offers  various  size  quilts  as  well  as  featherbeds  (for 
sleeping  on),  pillows  and  coordinating  sheets  and 
pillowcases.  Catalog  $2. 


ITALY 


A       GARG1ULO     JANNUZZI 

45.  Italy  The  exquisite  inlaid  wood  of  Sorrento! 
Superbly  designed  furniture,  tea  carts,  game 
tables,  music  boxes  and  more— the  beautiful  woods 
in  each  piece  are  100%  handset  by  craftsmen 
skilled  in  the  ages  old  art  Color  brochure  $2 

~  SCOTLAND 


LEATHER  SCHOOL 

46.  Italy  We  are  a  school  within  one  of  the  most 
famous  monasteries  in  Italy  and  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  our  type  to  produce  a  complete  line  of  fine 
Florentine  leather  goods.  You  will  find  the  best  of 
leather  bags  as  well  as  the  less  expensive  ones  of 
natural  calf-skin  and  a  wide  selection  of  luggage, 
desk  sets,  albums,  belts,  wallets,  boxes,  etc.  with 
many  of  the  smaller  items  priced  at  just  a  few  dol- 
lars—wonderful gifts  from  Italy!  Color  catalog  $3. 

SCOTLAND 


The  Edinburgh  Woollen  Mill 

49.  Scotland  Direct  from  our  mill  on  the  Scot- 
tish border,  we  offer  a  distinctive  collection  of  shirts, 
suits,  sweaters  and  coats  for  the  discriminating 
buyer  The  use  of  pure  natural  fabrics  in  classical 
styling  is  the  hallmark  of  our  collection— wool  knits, 
wool/polyester  knits.  Pringle  cashmere,  Aran 
handknits— timeless,  seasonless  clothing  at  very 
affordable  Scottish  prices.  32  page  color  catalog 
$3. 


W     S     ROBERTSON    (Outfitters)    LTD. 

50.  Scotland  For  those  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
wearing  the  very  best.  Our  superbly  tailored  cash- 
mere and  lambswool  clothing  from  Pnngle.  Ballan- 
tyne.  Barrie  and  Lyle  and  Scott  of  Scotland 
Available  in  styles  for  both  men  and  women  at 
prices  th  t  cannot  be  matched  in  the  U  S.  Color 
brochures  for  $3 


PLEASE  NOTE  THAT 
CATALOGS  ARE  BEING 
SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO 
YOU  FROM  OVERSEAS. 
PLEASE  ALLOW  UP  TO 
12  WEEKS  FOR 
DELIVERY  -  THEY'RE 
WORTH  WAITING  FOR! 


S1-C2 


Please  circle  the  number  for  each  of  your  catalog  selections. 
Enclose  a  check  or  money  order  for  the  total  catalog  costs, 
plus  $2  per  entire  order  for  overseas  handling. 
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IIALY 


MADOVA 
GLOVES 


47.  Italy  This  is  THE  gkve  source  in  Florence— 
the  only  factory  that  both  makes  and  sells  its  own 
gloves  in  its  own  retail  shop  Their  gloves  are 
beautifully  designed  and  exquisitely  made  of  the 
softest,  most  supple  Italian  kidskin  and  their  won- 
derful color  catalog  pictures  a  marvelous  collection 
of  styles  and  lengths,  all  of  wtiich  are  available  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes  and  colors.  A  selection  that  will 
enable  you  to  indulge  yourself  or  another  at  aston- 
ishingly low  prices  Color  catalog  S2 

SCOTLAND 


STOCKWELL  CHINA  &AZAAR 


51.  Scotland  As  one  of  Scotland's  leading 
shops,  founded  over  sixty  years  ago  and  still  family 
owned,  we  invite  you  to  select  giftware  and  table- 
ware from  such  leading  manufacturers  as  Aynsley. 
Royal  Doulton.  Spode.  Wedgwood.  Worcester. 
Waterford,  Ulique.  Stuart.  Edinburgh.  Belleek. 
Lladro,  Border  Fine  Arts  and  many  more— an  out- 
standing collection  available  at  almost  unbelievably 
low  Scottish  retail  prices.  Color  catalog  S3. 


TAIWAN 


53.  Taiwan  Experience  the  exotic  Orient  in  this 
magnificent  48  page  color  catalog  Beautiful  Cor- 
omandel  screens,  bars,  chests,  jewelry  boxes,  mir- 
rors, tables,  clocks,  flower  stands,  desks,  etc.— 
available  plain  or  carved  in  rosewood,  burlwood  or 
lacquer;  made  by  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  centuries 
old  manner— unusual  pieces  to  add  distinction  to 
your  home  at  unbelievably  low  Taiwan  prices  $4. 

^"  THAILAND 


<Wtai,5<§em* 


55.  Thailand  We  turn  the  dream  of  owning  fine 
lewelry  into  reality!  Our  magnificent  color  catalog 
presents  a  truly  stunning  collection  of  gold  jewelry 
—earrings,  necklaces,  pendants,  broaches,  rings, 
etc.— set  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  precious 
stone— rubies,  amethysts,  emeralds,  saphires, 
diamonds,  opals,  moonstones,  etc  —at  prices  that 
are  less  than  half  the  U  S  retail  cost.  $4 


NUKWAY 


nu.E 


48.  Norway  We  have  customers 
:  "  .■:.  ••■:"  •"-::_•  e>;  _;  .•-.  in~3i 
just  anywhere  Classic,  chic,  sporty:  h, 
woven  in  pure  new  wool  or  cottc - 
ginal  Scandinavian  designs:  available  in 
of  brilliant  colors,  they  are  favorites 
world.  Available  for  both  him  and  her. 
old  alike,  they  are.  at  advantageous  Sc 
prices,  a  very  good  buy  indeed  Stu 
catalog  S3 


TAIWAN 


52.  Taiwan  Established  in  1957,  we  J 
government  sponsored  non-profit  o| 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Taiwan 
Jade  trees;  jewelry;  ceramic  figurines.] 
lamp  bases:  jewelry  boxes;  brasswarea 
ware,  dolls;  cloisonne;  wood  carvings  i 
myriad  of  marvelous  items  at  man 
Taiwan  pnees.  Color  Brochures  $3. 

THAILAND 


54.  Thailand  Pearls'  What  womanm 
desire  them7  Although  Japan  is  acknov-da 
be  the  major  supplier  to  the  world  Thai  d 
questionably  one  of  the  least  expensive  icttn 
purchasing  them.  Our  color  catalog  M 
beautiful  collection  of  earrings,  necklar.n 
pins,  bracelets,  etc  at  pnees  that  you  witodl 
quite  irresistible.  $2. 

THAILAND  * 


VENUS  JEWE 

ALL  ITEMS  ARE    HANDMAI 
INTERNATIONAL    14    KT.   GOLD  $ 


56.  Thailand  Exquisite  saphire,  ruby  m> 
topaz  and  all  manner  of  handmade  nngsorT 
of  Bangkok's  foremost  manufacturers/retdr 
have  supplied  US  military  forces  persfie 
many  years  and  guarantee  that  you  wiljhc 
prices  to  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  U.S.  cf  I 
brochure  S3. 
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In  the  high  California  desert,  the  colors  of  life 

can  be  as  a  painter's  palette.  And  when  the 

painter  is  Lau  Chun,  resplendence  and  inspiration  become  as  one. 

In  his  gifted  impressionist  style,  he  has  not  only  recreated  a  glorious 

scene,  he  has  courted  the  spirit  within  it.  "Desert  Bloom"  is  a  festival  of 

dashes  and  dapples  of  hues.  It  harmonizes  the  meeting  of  earth  and 

sky  in  florid  reflections  of  nature's  wondrous  hand. 

Lau  Chun  has  received  acclaim  as  one  of  the  world's  premier  modern 

impressionists.  His  magnificent  oils  on  canvas  are  celebrations  of 

beauty  that  steal  the  heart.  To  purchase  this  exceptional  work  —  or  to 

find  out  more  about  other  available  paintings  —  please  call  toll-free: 

1-800-367-8047  ext.  108.  In  Hawaii:  667-2152. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Walnee  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

"Desert  Bloom.''  Oil  on  canvas.  48  x  60  inches.  Availability  subject  to  prior  sale.  Price  on  request. 
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COLL.1NGWOOD 

OF  BOND  STREET  UMITF.l) 

171  New  Bond  Street  •  London  Wl Y  9PB 

Telephone  01  734  2656  Telex  28315 
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not  he  dre  it,  and  prices  are  already  high. 
A  pair  of  cli»htful  designs  for  a  fireworks 
display  1  ieved  to  be  in  Adam's  own  hand 
was  <>tt  1  hv  Hohhouse,  a  specialist  Lon- 
don dealer,  for  $50,000. 

Nineteenth-century  architecture  con- 
sisted of  a  continual  sequence  of  revivals, 
deeply  considered  though  ultimately  bar- 
ren. At  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  Paris, 
students  conformed  to  a  standard  that  saw 
drawings  as  works  of  art  rather  than  as 
tools.  Beaux-Arts  influence  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  by 
the  1890s  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  was  building  in  the  French  Neo- 
classical manner.  Well  into  this  century, 
American  students  attended  the  Beaux- 
Arts,  in  Paris,  and  French  professors 
taught  in  American  architecture  schools. 

The  important  1975  exhibition  of 
Beaux-Arts  drawings  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  proved  to  be  a 

A  DRAWING  CAN  TELL  YOU 

SOMETHING  THE  EXECUTED 

BUILDING  DOES  NOT. 

turning  point  for  the  market.  People  who 
had  earlier  regarded  the  Beaux-Arts  tradi- 
tion as  regrettable  and  stifling  were  forced 
to  concede  that  however  derivative  and 
conservative  it  was,  something  admirable 
had  been  going  on. 

The  Beaux-Arts  period  was  the  heyday 
of  the  perspective.  Architectural  competi- 
tions became  the  accepted  way  to  judge 
public-building  plans.  Though  plans  and 
elevations  were  submitted,  choices  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  perspectives  or  pre- 
sentation drawings.  In  London,  ninety- 
seven  designs  were  submitted  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Westminster  Palace  after  a 
fire,  and  by  1900  you  could  hardly  hope  to 
win  a  competition  without  the  services  of  a 
good  perspectivist.  Architects  seldom  had 
the  time  or  skill  for  this  work;  Tenderers, 
as  they  were  called,  became  all-important. 

Famous  British  Tenderers  whose  work 
nowfetchesupto$30,000werej.  M.  Gan- 
dy,  William  Walcot,  and  R.  Myers- 
cough- Walker.  C.  R.  Cockerell  was  one  of 
a  tew  architects  who  also  excelled  at  per- 
spective, his  Tribute  to  the  Architecture  of 
Ancient  Rome  having  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
April  for  $36, 000.  In  the  1880s,  American 
perspectivists  developed  the  so-called  daz- 
zle technique,  which  created  an  effect  of 
strong  light  by  means  of  wavy  lines.  Works 
by  its  best  exponents,  Martin  Rico  and 
Henry  P.  Kirby,  are  desirable  but  rare. 

Even  more  desirable  are  drawings  by  the 
great  figures  of  the  Modern  movement: 


uwn  a  ritut 
OF  HISTORY 


U.S.  Army  appointment  jfLf'         z? 

signed  by  LINCOLN  C/vC*-^-*^VW 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders.  Scientists.  Artists.  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  TODAY 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
Mistnrtcal  (Suili 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 

Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

(516)621-3051 


^_  FOR 


•fill: 


BY  OWNER 

HOMES.  FINE  ART,  HORSES 
AUTOS,  BOATS, 
AIRPLANES,  BUSINESSES 

.000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 


NO  BROKERAGE 
=^i  COMMISSION 


Nationwide  800-327-9630 

In  Florida  800-533-4663 

Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


Publishers  of    For  Sole  fly  Owner    Data  Ba 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  LiShng  Service  n 
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CONNOISSEUR 


iMmic  uaiienes  rreseni  rour  rine  t\n  cxniDiis  in  depiemDer 
Featuring  Nationally  and  Internationally  Renown^  Artiste 


James  Fetherolf  "The  Old  Homestead"  24"x30" 

—, In  La  Jolla 

GROUP  LANDSCAPE  SHOW 

Featuring  more  than  20  top  American  and 

European  Landscape  artists. 


Eugene  Garin  "The  Last  Passage"  30"  x  40"  Oil 

-, In  Carmel ^ 

6th  ANNUAL  GROUP  SEASCAPE  SHOW 

A  Gala  Event  featuring  more  than  20  of 

A  merica  's  finest  Seascape  painters. 


Anthony  Casay  "Sun  Rays  In  The  Forest"  40"x60"  Oil 

~^r, In  La  Jolla r 

la?  $M 

8      ANTHONY  CASAY— ONE-MAN  SHOW      a 

Step  Into  Classical  Garden  Scenes 

,,        of  Exotic  Beauty  and  Luxuriant  Taste ... 


Wendell  Brown 


"Summer  Magic" 

In  Carmel 


18"x24" 


WENDELL  BROWN— ONE-MAN  SHOW    * 
. . .  Wendell  Brown  unlocks  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  the  sea  revealing  its  dynamic  energy  and 
e?  endless  variations.  0 


Eiugenc  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski,  Wendell  Brown,  Anthony  Casay, 
David  Pulton.  Maurice  Meyer,  William  DeShazo,  Mirich,  Thimgan,  Kresman, 
Galien  l.nlouc, Cortes,  Blanchard,  Valerc,  Faurege,  Legrand,  Biegler,  Dyf,  Luc  Didicr, 
Maurice  Lemaitre,  Jean-Claude  Guidou.Greg  Harris,Anastacio,  Andre  Balyon,  Paul 
Moon,  Diane  Green,  Emily  Lindsay,  Jean-Pierre  Trevor,  David  Garcia,  Amiry, 
lMManna.Guilbert.Wai Ming,  Elena  Markov,  William  Slaughter,  James  Verdugo, 
Robert  Wood.Jean  Rigaud, Roberto  Lupetli,DiBert, Linda  English, MaxHeld Parrish, 
Duni.  Armstrong,  MacQueen,  and  Herb  Mignery. 


Call  for  your  Personal  Invitation 

Complimentary  color  brochures  available  upon  request 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00  (64  pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 

CALIFORNIA  1-800-221-2517 
NATIONAL      1-800-821-5387 


Sitnic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


West  Coasts  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  -  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 

408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

LA  JOLLA  -  7925  GirardAve. ,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037, 619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558-4477 


See 

the. 

restoration 

from 

Michelangelo's 

perspective! 


Crown  Video  brings  you  up  on 
the  scaffold  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
with  Return  to  Glory:  Michelangelo 
Revealed,  a  riveting  52-minute 
documentary  about  the  cleaning 
and  restoration  of  Michelangelo's 
frescoes.  Hidden  for  500  years 
under  layers  of  soot,  the  vibrant 
colors  come  forth  before  your 
eyes,  as  Edwin  Newman  narrates 
this  exclusive  film  that  is  a  fascinat- 
ing blend  of  history,  art,  science, 
theology  and  human  drama. 
Selected  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
First  video  chosen  by  History  Book  Club 

RETURN 
TO  GLORY 

Michelangelo  Revealed 

Available  in  VHS  or  Beta  S39  95.  now  at  your  book  or 
video  store,  or  send  check  or  money  order  to  Crown 
Publishers.  Inc  .  225  Park  Ave  South,  N.Y.,  NY.  100^3 
Please  add  S1  85  postage  and  handling  N  Y  and  Is  J 
residents,  add  sales  tax  MC,  Visa,  and  AmEx  card- 
holders call  toll-tree  1-800-526-4264  Dept  562 

CROWN  VIDEO 
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Frank  Ll<  ;  Wright,  Walter  Gropius, 
Mies  van  ier  Rohe,  and  Le  Corbusier.  For 
many  pi  pie  these  are  the  men  who  must 
answer  or  the  disfigurement  of  much  of 
our  ur'  :  i  world,  yet  academic  interest  in 
their  irk  is  strong.  A  good  Wright  draw- 
ing fetches  well  over  $50,000. 

, s  ;  i  recent  show  in  New  York,  the  spe- 
cii  ist  dealer  Thilo  von  Watzdorf,  of  the 
Artis  Group,  offered  a  drawing  by  Hugh 
Ferriss,  the  architect  who  developed  the 
theory  of  air  rights,  seventy  years  ago.  Fer- 
riss was  more  than  an  architect  and  much 
more  than  a  perspectivist.  His  drawings, 
which  often  approach  abstraction,  are 
rarely  in  the  market,  and  a  high  price  was 
not  unexpected.  The  surprise  was  that 
Watzdorf  could  have  sold  his  drawing  ten 
times  over. 

Inspired  perhaps  by  the  Beaux-Arts 
show  of  1975,  architects  in  the  United 
States  are  turning  again  to  the  perspec- 
tive— though  many  of  the  older  modern 
generation  cannot  draw  at  all,  Philip 
Johnson  being  a  case  in  point.  This  time 
their  purpose  is  not  always  to  impress  or 
persuade  clients  but  to  turn  out  a  work  of 
art  for  sale.  Venturi  and  Rauch,  the  New 
York  Five,  and  other  top  architects  are 
producing  fine  perspectives.  Their  revival 
of  this  art  form  will  help  focus  attention  on 
the  entire  field. 

(The  leading  dealer  in  contemporary  archi- 
tects is  Max  Protetch,  560  Broadway,  New 
York  10012.  TheArtis  Group,  52  East  Sev- 
enty-sixth Street,  New  York  10021,  deals  in 
architectural  drawings  of  all  periods,  as  do  the 
two  top  London  dealers:  Hobhouse,  at  39 
Duke  Street,  St.  ]ames's,  S.W.J,  arid  the 
Clarendon  Gallery,  at  8  Vigo  Street,  W.l.)D 

Hugh  Ferriss:  "Lateral  Elevation  of  the  Rockefeller 
Apartments,"  New  York  (1941);  built  in  1936. 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Model,  MAK 
Gilchrist/Elite  Plus;  hair,  Franco  Delia  Casa  for 
Harlow;  makeup.  Mane-Laure  Gryson.  Page  5: 
(top  left)  Henry  Groskinsky;  (top  right)  Mi- 
chael and  Pamela  Fogden;  (bottom  left)  detail, 
earls  Chins,  probably  Shun  Chih  reign.  Impe- 
rial robe  fragment  used  bv  emperor  for  Lantern 
Festival;  photo,  courtesy  David  M.  Lane,  New 
York;  (center)  detail.  Hermes  silk  cane,  "Spar- 
kling Celebration";  photo,  David  Hamsley; 
(bottom  right)  Mitch  Epstein.  Page  32:  (top 
left)  Photo,  courtesy  the  MIT  Press;  (top  right) 
Josef  Albers,  i,  1934;  medium,  linoleum  cut; 
size,  8"  x  11".  Page  34:  (top)  Photos,  courtesy 
Los  Angeles  Festival  (3);  (top  left)  6  Xavier 
Gassio;  (top  right)  c  Christian  Ganet.  Page  42: 
(middle  left)  Western  Apache  basket  jar,  ca. 
1900;  sue.  height  20V  x  diameter  18";  photo, 
iVudas  K  ihn.  c<  urtes\  Museum  t  New  Mex- 
ico; on  loan  to  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology; 
(bottom)  photo,  courtesy  Museum  of  New  Mex- 
ico. Page  48:  (top)  Midnineteenth-century 
American  grain  painted  apothecary  cabinet,  In- 
diana, a  Northwest  Coast  Indian  totem  relief, 
and  assortment  of  bentwood  pantry  boxes  and 
painted  baskets;  (middle  left)  Georgia  O'Keeffe, 
Pelvis  uit/i  S/udous  and  Moon,  1943;  medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  40"  x  40";  (bottom  right) 
John  James  Audubon,  "American  White  Peli- 
can" (Plate  CCCXI),  The  Birds  of  America, 
medium,  engraving  with  hand  coloring;  size, 
37V  x  25':".  Page  52:  (top)  Ten  louis  d'or, 
1640;  medium,  22-karat  gold;  size,  diameter  48 
mm,  67  grams;  (bottom)  e  Sotheby's,  1987. 
Page  79:  Medium,  oil  on  board;  size,  123.2  cm  x 
180.3  cm.  Page  80:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
153  cm  x  118  cm.  Page  81:  Medium,  oil  on 
hardboard;  size,  91.5  cm  x  99  cm.  Page  82: 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  51.4  cm  x  47  cm. 
Page  S3:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  183  cm  x 
183  cm.  Page  85:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
40.6  cm  x  30.5  cm.  Pages  92-93  and  96-97: 
Lara  Rossignol/Visage.  Pages  98-103:  Hair, 
Franco  Delia  Casa  for  Harlow;  stockings  by 
Fogal,  380  Rue  St.-Honore,  75001  Pans.  Page 
99:  Model,  MAK  Gilchrist/Elite  Plus.  Pages 
100-104:  Model,  Anne  Rohart/Zen.  Page  105: 
Models,  Sacha  Parsons/Elite  Plus,  MAK  Gil- 
chrisr/Elite  Plus,  and  Anne  Rohart/Zen.  Page 
112:  Size,  6"  x  6"  x  5";  Collection  Gerald 
Rich.  Page  113:  Size,  2"  x  4";  Artist's  Collec- 
tion. Page  114:  "East  Elevation";  medium,  pen 
and  ink,  pencil  on  tracing  paper;  size,  16V  x 
30  V;  gift  of  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Pages 
115,  117,  118  (bottom),  and  119:  Original  pho- 
tographs, bv  Pavel  Stecha,  are  in  color.  Page 
1 16:  (top  left)  "Main  Floor  Plan";  medium,  pen 
and  ink  on  illustration  board;  size,  30'V  x 
-K  ;:itt  of  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Page 

120:  Si:e,  height  143  cm,  width  165  cm.  Page 
121:  Size,  length  52";  ®  Sotheby's,  1987.  Page 
122:  Size,  height  56",  width  67"  (top);  photo, 
Ivan  Delia  Tana.  Page  123:  (top)  Size,  length 
56";  (bottom)  size,  24  square  inches.  Pages 
124-25:  (top)  Size,  length  52",  width:  82"; 
(bottom)  size,  192  cm  x  183  cm.  Page  140:  (bot- 
tom left)  J.  Burel,  Atelier  P.  Blonde  (1),  Resto- 
ration of  a  Greek  Ionic  Order  with  Volute  Profile; 
medium,  pen  and  ink,  watercolor,  and  wash; 
size,  23V  x  15V;  (bottom  right)  medium, 
pen  and  India  ink,  the  whole  washed  in  shades 
of  gray,  pink,  and  yellow;  size,  23V  x  17V; 
Collection  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  London. 
Page  148:  (bottom)  Medium,  black  crayon  on 
papet;  size,  21V  x  19".  Pages  150  and  152: 
Wine  bottles  and  labels,  courtesy  of  Crossroads 
Wine  and  Liquor,  N.Y.C.;  Sherry-Lehmann 
Wines  and  Spirits,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.;  Frederick 
Wildman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  N.Y.C. ;  and  World 
Shippers  ck  Importers  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Page 
156:  (top)  The  Starn  Twins,  Double  Stark  Por- 
trait in  Suirl,  1985-86;  medium,  toned  silver 
print  and  Scotch  tape;  size,  84"  x  84";  Collec- 
tion of  Randolfo  Rocha. 
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Eva  Makk 


INFUSION,  36"  x  24"  original  oil  by  Eva  Makk. 

A  multiplicity  of  colors  adroitly  combines  with  brilliant  luminosity  to  produce  an  effect  of  ever-vibrating  light. 

This  is  a  quality  that  infuses  all  Eva  Makk  portraits,  making  them  exciting  art  masterworks.  INFUSION  is  one 

of  the  featured  paintings  in  the  new  Makk  Family  art  book,  "A  Vision  of  Life." 


Lahaina  Galleries 


845  Walnec  Street,  Suite  213.  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

For  information,  please  call  toll-free.  U.S.:  1-800-367-8047.  In  Canada:  1-800-423-8733.  Both  numbers:  Ext.  108. 
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GlC  JNDAS:  a  big  wine  at  a 
SMALL  PRICE 

BY  ROBERT  M.  PARKER,  JR. 


The  sleepy  village  of  Gigondas,  which 
seems  to  have  as  many  dogs  and  cats  as 
human  inhabitants,  sits  in  a  sheltered  spot 
at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  set  of  limestone  nee- 
dles that  seem  to  have  exploded  upward 
from  the  earth  and  to  hover  above  the 
town.  They  are  called  the  Dentel^  de 
Montmirail.  About  the  wines  of  Gigon- 
das, several  things  are  immediately  appar- 
ent. At  the  small-grower  level,  the  quality- 
is  consistently  high,  wl  ile  at  the  broker  or 
negotiant  level,  the  quality  vanes  greatly, 
making  selection  extremely  impotant. 

Robert  Parker  is  the  author  of  Bordeaux  and 
Parker's  Wine  Buyers'  Guide,  1987-88. 


Gigondas  otters  considerable  value.  Its 
wines  are  worthy  rivals  to  those  oi  the 
more  famous  viticultural  area  twenty  min- 
utes to  the  west,  Chateauneuf  du  Pape. 

Gigondas  was  given  appellation  controlee 
status  only  in  1971,  being  elevated  from  a 
Cotes  du  Rhone  Village.  The  wines  are 
similar  to  those  of  Chateauneuf  du  Pape 
but  more  robust  and  sometimes  more  rustic 
in  style.  Over  3,000  acres  of  vineyards  pro- 
duce a  significant  amount  of  wine,  and 
there  is  room  tor  expansion,  since  another 
33,725  acres  of  plantable  land  lie  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  appellation. 

Only  red  and  rose  wines  may  be  pro- 
duced  in  Gigondas.   White   wine  made 


there  is  entitled  only  to  the  Cotes  du 
Rhone  appellation.  The  rose,  which  used 
to  account  tor  the  bulk  of  production,  has 
fallen  trom  favor,  and  little  is  now  seen. 
Gigondas's  fame  rests  on  its  chewy,  heady 
red  wine.  In  it,  the  law  permits  a  maximum 
of  80  percent  grenache  but  requires  that  at 
least  15  percent  be  the  peppery  syrah,  to 
give  structure.  Most  producers  use  an 
assortment  of  other  red-wine  grapes,  such 
as  mourvedre,  cinsault,  and  muscardin. 
But  the  grenache  grape,  followed  by  syrah, 
dominates  the  aromas  and  flavors  of  Gi- 
gondas. 

Gigondas  is  often  referred  to  as  a  booster 
wine.  Its  growers  and  negotiants  (without 
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THE  ETCHINGS 


■ 


l^lr' 


■     ■ 


Tranquility 

Image  size  23 'Vie  x  21 ,3/ie  ins. 

Paper  size  267/8  x  37,3/ie  ins. 

An  original  etching  in  an  edition  of  99  prints 

and  10  artist's  proofs 

Each  etching  is  signed  and  numbered 

$1,800 


/*-» 


P.  Buckley  Moss  is  the  subject  of  a  new.  twenty-minute  film 

in  which  the  artist  takes  the  viewer  through  each  process 

used  by  her  in  the  making  of  the  etching  Tranquility 

P.  Buckley  Moss:  The  Making  of  an  Etching  is  available  on  VHS  cassette:  $30 


THE  MOSS  PORTFOLIO,  Dept.  26,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.G.  (202)  338-5598 

40  page,  full  color  catalog  of  prints,  $  1 0 
100  page,  black  and  white  catalog  illustrating  all  P.  Buckley  Moss  offset  lithographs  published  between  1974-1985,  $10 


Courtesy  of  Gerald  R  Ford  Museum 


"Regarded  as  one  of  the  top 
portrait  artists  in  the  country" 

-  The  Times 

Over  200  commissioned  works, 
during  the  past  five  years,  including 
Presidential  portraits  for  Gerald  R 
Ford  Library,  James  E.  Carter  Library, 
Ronald  W  Reagan  Library  (1987) 

For  brochure  and  color  print  of 
portrait  paintc  d  for  Robert  Redford 

Benjamin  McCready 

1755  Miller  Court 

Lake  Geneva,  WI 53147 

(414)248-1728 


Only  from  Gump's 
BACCARAT  BLACK  CRYSTAL  HARE 

A  limited  edition  treasure  for 

collectors,  made  exclusively  by 

France's  most  noted  crystal  house 

for  San  Francisco's  most  extraordinary 

126  year  old  store.  3Ys"  high.  60.00 


n 


SINCE     I  8  b 


800-334-8677 

Add  3.30  handling-  delivers 

P.O.  Box  890910,  Dept.  M211, 

Dallas,  TX  75389,  Add  tax  for  deliver\ 

in  CA  and  TX.  Major  credit  cards  honored 

Send  $3  for  a  series  of  4  Gift  Books 


WINE 


naming  n  s)  recall  in  great  detail  how- 
big  Bur1  i  dy  brokers  have  sent  their 
trucks  t  village  during  the  past  decade 

to  be  fi  .i  up  with  Gigondas  to  give  their 
Burgn  s  more  color,  flesh,  and  stami- 
na. 1  mis  is  hardly  the  type  of  fame  that 
Gi|  das  desires,  but  it  is  a  part  of  their 
appellation's  history  that  all  the  growers 
seem  to  relish  and  take  pride  in. 

The  vineyards  are  spread  on  the  plateau 
that  fans  out  below  the  old  village  of  Gi- 
gondas and  over  a  series  of  hills.  The  best 
vineyards  seem  to  be  those  on  higher 
ground.  The  soil  varies  but  in  the  best  lo- 
cations is  composed  of  limestone,  clay, 
and  small  stones.  Gigondas  derives  its  stur- 
diness,  strength,  and  often  dizzying  degree 
of  alcohol  in  hot  years  (often  13.5  to  14.5 
percent)  from  the  grenache  planted  in  this 
soil.  Most  wines  contain  at  least  65  per- 
cent grenache,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  its  admirers  describe  a  fine  Gigondas 
as  a  wine  with  a  heady  perfume  of  coffee, 
tobacco,  grilled  toast,  raspberry1,  black 
pepper,  and  leather,  as  well  as  a  good  alco- 
holic kick — all  personality  traits  of  the 
grenache  grape,  which  thrives  at  Gigon- 
das. When  the  syrah  is  added  to  give  struc- 
ture and  acidity,  you  have  a  sumptuous 
wine  that  will  age  superbly. 

Much  of  its  appeal  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  it  may  be  drunk  when  released  by  the 
producer,  it  can  keep  well  for  up  to  a 
decade.  This  gives  the  consumer  plenty  of 
flexibility.  Once  they  are  over  ten  years 
old,  even  the  best  wines  of  Gigondas  tend 
to  lose  their  fruit,  and  the  walloping  alco- 
holic content  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  Gigondas  comes  in  a  great  many 
styles  ranging  from  a  few  wines  made  by 
the  fruity  carbonic  maturation  method, 
which  will  recall  a  Beaujolais  rather  than  a 
true  Gigondas,  to  big,  strapping,  black- 
ruby-colored  wines  oozing  with  fruit, 
body,  and  tannin.  It  is  never  a  shy  or  subtle 
wine.  Its  appeal  is  in  its  robust,  frank,  and 
generous  character  and  its  modest  price. 
Few  of  these  wines  of  Gigondas  cost  over 
ten  dollars  a  bottle. 

Of  recent  vintages,  1985  is  the  best  year 
overall  since  1978.  The  1979s  are  excel- 
lent and  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  maturity. 
Both  L980and  1981  are  good  to  very  good. 
The  1°SJ  is  irregular  in  qualit\  because  of 
the  torrid  heat  that  interfered  with  the 
control  of  the  fermentation  temperatures. 
Another  tricky  year  is  1983,  which  pro- 
duced some  superb  wines  but  also  many 
disappointments.  Last,  1984  offers  many 
good  wines,  tor,  like  Chateauneuf  du 
Tape,  Gigondas  did  as  well  in  this  vintage 
as  any  appellation  in  France. 


Here  are  some  top  producer  ot  Gigon- 
das, worth  searching  for.  Their  wine  usual- 
ly sells  for  under  ten  dollars  a  bottle. 
Domaine  Raspail  (Francois  Ay) 
For  sheer  richness,  Domaine  Raspail  pro- 
duces the  leading  wine  of  the  appellation. 
It  is  the  only  Gigondas  that  can  age  up  to 
twenty  years  and  in  the  top  vintages  seems 
always  to  be  impeccably  made.  The  best 
years  recentlv  have  been  the  outstanding 
1985  and  the  1981.  The  1983  and  1984  are 
slightly  disappointing. 

Chateau  de  Kiontmirail 

(Maurice  Archimbaud) 

This  chateau  produces  effusively  fruity, 

deeply  colored  Gigondas  wines  that  are 

verv  easy  to  drink  but  are  best  drunk  up 


before  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Its 
Gigondas  is  always  referred  to  as  Cuvee 
Beauchamp.  The  best  recent  vintage  is, 
surprisingly,  the  1984,  followed  by  1983. 
Domaine  Les  Goubert 
(Jean-Pierre  Cartier) 
In  certain  vintages,  Cartier  produces  the 
finest  wines  of  the  appellation.  He  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  the  consistency  of  the 
Domaine  Les  Pallieres,   but  in  vintages 
such  as  1985,  1981,  and  1979,  his  Gigon- 
das has  been  of  top  quality.  He  already  has 
a  cult  following  in  France.  His  recent  vin- 
tages inc lude  a  staggering  1 985 ,  a  very  suc- 
cessful 1984,  and  a  stupendous  1981. 
Domaine  de  Longue-Toque 
(Serge  Chapalain) 
The  diminutive,   soft-spoken  Chapalain 
produces  the  most  elegant  and  stylish  wine 
of  Gigondas.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  taste  more 
like  a  Burgundy  than  many  true  Burgun- 
dies. His  1984  is  a  bit  of  a  disappointment, 
but  his  1983  is  one  of  the  few  successes  of 
that  vintage,  resembling  a  fine  Volnay  or 
Pommard.  His  1985  is  also  delicious. 
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FROM 
s32,99000 


IS  THIS  YOU? 

Can  you  picture  yourself  behind  the 
wheel  of  this  elegant,  handcrafted,  yet 
surprisingly  affordable  Classic 
Tiffany™?  It's  definitely  an  attention- 
getter... made  in  America  by  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
specialty  automobiles  —  Classic 
Motor  Carriages.  However,  due  to 
limited  production,  only  one  person  in 
a  million  will  ever  have  the  opportunity 
to  savor  the  ultimate  motorcar 
experience. 

ARE  YOU  THE  ONE? 

16650  N.W.  27*  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33054 

1-800-252-7742 

We  are  open:  9  AMI  1  PM.  MON-FR1; 
9  AM-5  PM.  SAT; 
11  AM-11PM.SUN 

(E.S.T.) 


Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  a  color  brochure  and 
information  on  the  Classic  Tiffany™ 


For  more  information  about  the 
Classic  Tiffany™  please  complete 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  back  to  us, 

OR  CALL  NOW  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-CLASSIC 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


RES.  PHONE  ( 
BUS.  PHONE  ( 


AREA  CODE 


AREA  CODE 

PLEASE  CHARGE  ON  MY:                    D  AM.  EXPRESS 
D  MASTERCARD    □  VISA         EXP.  DATE 

ACCT.  NO. 

SIGNATURE  

CLASSIC  MOTOR  CARRIAGES 

16650  N.W.  27th  Ave 
Miami,  Florida  33054 
30717  1-800-252-7742 


©    1986  Classic  Motor  Carriage*.  Inc.  Miami.  Florida 
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hy  did  a  Bolivian  b'  iionaire 
choose  to  build  his  <dn  im  world' 
in  Manzanillo,  Mexic 

One  visil  i  >  this  magical  setting  will  I   II  why.  For  this  is  an 
unequalled  sun  paradise— a  place  where       :h  moment  is  a  feast  for 
the  eye,  sou!  and  body.  It  is  where  lush  i       ,  covered  hills  slope 
gently  to  sandy  beaches  and  calm  bay  v,  aters.  Where  the  air  carries 
the  scent  of  bougainvilleas  and  where  time  literally  loses  it's 
meaning. 

The  late  Bolivian  tin  magnate,  Antenor  Patino  was  a  man  of 
uncompromising  tastes.  He  envisioned  his  'dream  world'  as  a  private 
hideaway  for  himself  and  his  many  friends.  Las  Hadas  was  created 
with  unprecedented  attention  to  detail,  and  in  1974  a  'Gala  in  White' 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  guests  from  all  over  the  world.  In  1975 
a  plan  was  unfolded  to  meet  the  demands  of  discriminating  global 
guests.  Recreational  amenities  were  expanded  and  construction 
began  on  a  complete,  master-planned  resort  community  that  would 
preserve  the  natural  beauty. 

Today,  in  addition  to  Hotel  Las  Hadas,  there  are  villas  and 
condominiums  with  golf,  tennis  and  marina  privileges  included— 
available  at  far  less  than  a  kings  ransom.  For  your  incomparable 

vacation,  call  toll  free  1-800-231-2633  in  U.S.  &  Hawaii, 
in  Texas  (713)  626-3904  or  write  for  reservations 
and  information: 

UK  HflD/V  RtSOKT 


'A  D  International  Tower 

900  West  Loop  South,  Suite  1670 

Houston, TX  77027 
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Domaine  du  Cayron  (Georges  Faraud) 
The  first  cellar  on  the  left  as  you  enter  the 
village  is  that  o\  the  Farauds.  M.  Faraud, 
who  is  now  very  old,  is  helped  by  his  son 
Michel.  The  family  has  been  making  an 
extremelv  concentrated,  intense  Gigon- 
das  for  over  150  years,  the  richest,  most 
exotic,  and  often  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
appellation.  Occasionally,  their  explosive 
richness  and  rustic  aromas  are  a  bit  over- 
whelming, but  I  know  no  one  else  who 
makes  wine  so  full-throttled.  Faraud  keeps 
them  in  cask  much  longer  than  any  other 
grower  does,  so  the  only  recent  vintages  on 
the  market  include  one  of  the  best  1982s 
and  an  earthy,  herb-scented  1981. 

Iitienne  Guigal 
This  northern  vineyard  owner  and  wine 
broker  purchases  grape  juice  from  the 
southern  Rhone  Valley  to  produce  good, 
sometimes  excellent  Gigondas.  His  1983 
is  both  powerful  and  quite  full-bodied. 

Paul  Jaboulet  Aine 
The  famous  Jaboulet  firm  is  probably  the 
most  visible  Rhone  wine  producer  and  has 
a  history  of  making  fine  Gigondas.  How- 
ever, since  1980  the  wines  have  assumed  a 
very  modern,  commercial  style  that  offers 
sate  drinking  at  the  expense  of  character. 
The  best  recent  vintage  is  the  1985. 

Domaine  Saint-Gayan  (Roger  Meffre) 
Roger  Meffre  is  a  warm,  optimistic  man  in 
his  midfrfties  who  has  been  the  president 
oi  the  Gigondas  growers'  association  for 
over  two  decades.  His  family  has  been 
making  wine  since  1400.  His  wine,  made 
from  extremely  old  vines,  is  consistently 
rich  and  full-bodied,  loaded  with  jammy, 
berry  fruit,  and  may  be  drunk  young  or 
aged  seven  to  ten  years.  His  best  recent 
vintages  include  an  excellent  1985,  a  deli- 
cious 1982  and  1981,  and  a  superb  1979. 

Domaine  Les  Pallieres  (Hilarion  Roux) 
No  one  in  Gigondas  has  more  exacting 
standards  than  Pierre  and  Christian  Roux, 
the  brothers  who  manage  the  most  splen- 
didly situated  property  in  all  Gigondas. 
Their  father,  the  late  Hilarion  Roux,  was 
the  first  petson  to  estate-bottle  Gigondas, 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  They  pro- 
duce a  very  traditional,  flavorful,  long- 
lived  wine  made  from  vines  that  average 
just  under  seventy  years  of  age.  It  spends  a 
long  time  in  concrete  vats  before  it  is  bot- 
tled, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  full-flavored, 
intetesting,  and  complex  wines  of  the 
appellation.  Search  out  the  extraordinary 
1983  when  it  is  released  next  spring;  for 
the  present,  the  opulent,  headily  scented 
1982  and  the  more  restrained  1981  are 
both  big,  earthy,  fleshy  wines  that  offer 
ttemendous  pleasure  to  the  palate.  □ 
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Mori 
Kunstler 


Exhibition  of 
New  Paintings 

MONTH  OF  OCTOBER 

May  we  send  you 
a  brochure"? 


Big  Horn  Rendezvous  -  Oil 


22x30 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-5447 


TOWN*  COUNTRY 


la 


magazine 


of  elegant  living 


Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressions.. .  which  you  can  use 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty. ..posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design . . .  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties)... exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures . . .  exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas . . .  designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  is  for  you! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $24.  Write  to:  Town  <fe  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50,150. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your  fust 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Town  &  Country,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  Hiant  ( 'migration 


TTP~ST  COMING 


In  Double  Stark  Portrait  in  Swirl,  one  Starn  twin  splits, 

TWIN  SENSATION 

Manhattan's  World  Trade  Towers  have 
suddenly  become  the  second-most-talked- 
ab out  twins  in  New  York  City,  ousted  by 
Doug  and  Mike  Starn,  the  twenty-six- 
year-old  identical  twins  whose  collabora- 
tive photocollages  were  the  sensation  of 
the  Whitney  Biennial.  The  Starns  told, 
tear,  stain,  and  reassemble  developed  pho- 
tographic paper  with  Scotch  tape,  to 
create  trendsetting  fractured  images  that 
command  prices  of  $10,000  and  up.  Their 
multiple  fragmented  images  are  given 
higher  voltage  by  their  twin  persona.  The 
pouty-lipped,  scrufhly  coirted  twins  have 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  Bianca 
Jagger  and  Diane  Keaton.  Bianca,  who 
arrived  an  hour  early  to  their  sellout  show 
at  SoHo's  Stux  Gallery,  has  already  dined 
with  the  twins,  invited  them  to  the  Hamp- 
tons, and  ordered  a  photocollage.  Julian 
Schnabel  wants  to  trade  one  of  his  paint- 
ings for  a  fractured  image  by  the  Starns. 

The  Starns'  images  range  from  self-por- 
traits and  portraits  of  punk  friends  to  old- 
master  paintings,  still  lites,  and  abstrac- 
tions. In  their  most  raved-about  collage, 


Identical  artists? 

building  from  shadows; 

neo-butoh  from  kyoto 


Double  Stark  PortrLiu  in 
Swirl,  the  shadowed 
image  of  Doug  Starn 
merges  with  its  double 
as  on  a  playing  card,  in 
a  network  of  kaleido- 
scopic tape  splices. 
The  key  to  the  Starn 
sensation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  twins 
who  function  as  one 
artist.  One  of  them 
holds  the  camera, 
while  the  other  advises 
on  angles  and  views. 
"The  constant  de- 
bate," they  claim, 
"makes  the  art  come 
out  better."  The 
Starns  not  only  work 
together,  but  they  also 
live  together  and  go 
everywhere  together. 
merges  with  his  double.  They  dress  alike  in 
punk-chic  getups  that 
combine  $200  designer  shirts  with  torn 
blue  jeans.  They  look  like  their  art,  which 
balances  ripped  and  stained  photographs 
with  ornate  $7,000  frames. 

When  not  interviewing  or  meeting  with 
the  critic  Robert  Pincus-Witten  to  discuss 
a  book  that  he  is  writing  about  them,  the 
Starn  twins  live  in  pseudo-secrecy  in  a 
storefront  studio  in  Boston's  Fenway. 
There  are  ninety  people  on  a  waiting  list 
tor  the  Starns'  work  that  includes  the  col- 
lectors Michael  and  Barbara  Schwartz  and 
the  artists  Ross  Bleckner  and  Sol  LeWitt. 
— Francine  Koslow 

BATIK  BOUTIQUE 
It  you  haven't  heard  of  Iwan  Tirta,  the 
Indonesian  fashion  designer,  it's  one  more 
thing  Imelda  Marcos  has  been  holding  out 
on.  L'ntil  recently,  Iwan,  as  he  is  called, 
showed  his  designs  only  in  the  most 
recherche  circles — mostly  at  formal  Indo- 
nesian state  functions  or  benefit  dinners 
around  the  world.  Result:  along  with  Mar- 
cos, he  garnered  clients  like  the  sultan  of 
Brunei,  the  queen  of  England,  and  the 
queen  of  Spain.  Now  Iwan  has  made  his 


work  more  accessible  to  ordinary  mortals. 
This  month  in  New  York  he  is  opening  a 
salon  at  Sarinah,  an  Indonesian  depart- 
ment store  on  East  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

Iwan  is  acknowledged,  not  least  by  the 
New  York  Times,  to  be  "Indonesia's  fore- 
most bank  designer."  He  has  scored  his 
greatest  success  with  his  spectacular  ball 
gowns,  fashioned  from  yards  of  light,  di- 
aphanous silk  batik.  The  delicate  silk 
required  pioneering  new  techniques  of 
waxing  (to  fix  the  design)  and  dyeing 
(Iwan  has  the  burn  scars  to  prove  it).  His 
six  hundred  employees  keep  these  and 


From  ball  gowns 
to  billowing 
scarves,  Iwan 
Tirta's  rare,  quality 
batiks  are  now 
showing  in  the 
United  States. 
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more-traditional  batik-processing  methods 
alive.  All  the  designs  are  hand-drawn,  hut 
they  are  not  all  couture  fodder.  Some  of 
them  are  destined  to  he  made  into  drapes 
and  upholstery.  And  the  fabrics  .ire  not 
limited  to  silk,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  discov- 
ered when  she  bought  a  few  of  his  woolen 
scarves  for  Princess  Anne. 

The  shop  will  have  all  of  it — the  cou- 
ture collection  (plus  a  ready-to-wear  line); 
accessories,  like  big,  roomy,  cloth  bags; 
and  yards  of  his  original  material.  America 
has  seen  batik  before,  but  this  supply  is  a 
first.  Batik  has  typically  been  mass-pro- 
duced and  accordingly  marketed  here. 
"Most  countries  have  never  seen  the  true 
quality  of  Indonesian  batiks,"  says  Iwan, 
"and  that  was  what  made  me  get  involved 
in  the  first  place." 

Iwan  became  aware  of  the  increasing 
rarity  of  authentic  batiks  when  he  began 
adding  to  his  mother's  collection  of  an- 
tique batiks.  Although  his  father,  a  su- 
preme-court justice,  had  always  intended 
that  Iwan  follow  the  family  tradition  of 
practicing  law,  Iwan  shelved  it  all — de- 
grees from  Yale  University  and  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics — to  pursue  his 
newfound  passion,  batik  making  as  a  con- 
temporary art.  He  formed  his  own  compa- 
ny in  1972  and  has,  ever  since,  plotted 
new  ways  to  introduce  Indonesian  culture 
to  the  Western  world,  the  most  recent 
example  being  a  line  of  handcrafted  silver 
collectibles,  which,  too,  will  be  available 
at  his  shop.  — Mary  VaruleVeire 

VISUAL  ENRICHMENT 

Eve  '  since  Steven  Ehrlich  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia from  Nigeria,  in  1977,  his  work  as 
an  architect  has  attracted  attention.  Crit- 
ics have  been  struck  by  his  unadorned, 
unadulterated  use  of  materials  and  by  the 
historical  references  in  his  ultra-contem- 
porary designs.  Clients  like  Ehrlich,  too. 
He  has  won  a  steady  stream  of  increasingly 
prestigious  commissions — new  homes, 
studios,  office  buildings,  as  well  as  renova- 
tions— at  a  time  when  most  architects 
have  had  trouble  just  finding  work. 

Most  recently  Ehrlich  landed  a  real 
plum:  the  commission  to  work  on  the 
Windward  Circle  Project,  in  Venice,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  project  is  set  in  the  heart  of 
town,  a  part  of  L.A.  that  during  its  hey- 
day, in  the  1920s,  was  laced  with  canals, 
like  its  eponym  in  Italy.  Today  most  of  the 
canals  have  been  paved  over:  at  Ehrlich's 
site,  five  streets  now  merge  in  a  traffic  cir- 
cle. In  designing  his  quota  oi  three  build- 
ings, he  has  found  inspiration  in  the  shad- 
ows of  actual  twenties  buildings  and  local 
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Ehrlich  before  his  Ads  Building,  in  Venice . . . 

landmarks.  His  Windward  Circle  Arts 
Building,  a  residential  block  of  artists' 
lofts,  harks  back  to  the  Antler  Hotel.  The 
second  building  is  even  wittier,  deriving 
from  the  shadow  cast  by  an  enormous  roll- 
er coaster  that  used  to  loom  on  the  Venice 
skyline.  The  third  structure,  a  shopping 
center,  has  on  it  a  sculpture  ot  a  canal- 
dredging  machine  and  will  be  finished  by 
spring  of  1988. 

Ehrlich's  interest  in  design  could  have 
been  influenced  by  environment.  He  grew 
up  in  Radburn,  New  Jersey,  one  ot  the  first 
(and  best)  planned  communities  in  the 
United  States.  He  got  his  architecture 
degree  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, in  Troy,  New  York,  in  1969,  and 
then  joined  the  Peace  Corps  and  was  sent 

...  its  design  inspired  by  its  predecessor's  shadow. 


to  Marrakech  to  design  for  the  Moroccan 
government.  Ehrlich  then  set  off  across 
the  Sahara  Desert;  arriving  in  Zaria,  Nige- 
ria, he  was  commissioned  to  design  an  out- 
door theater  for  the  Ahmadu  Bello  Uni- 
versity. His  solution,  a  village-square-like 
forum  made  of  smooth  concrete,  won  state 
and  local  awards. 

Back  home  in  1977,  he  soon  landed  a 
job  designing  a  guest  house  in  the  Holly- 
wood Hills  for  the  artist  Renee  Kalfus. 
Drawing  on  his  accumulated  influences, 
he  created  the  Studio  House,  a  postmod- 
ern structure  that,  in  effect,  put  Ehrlich  on 
the  map.  A  building  in  the  carriage-house 
stvle,  it  has  a  tzlass  wall  on  one  side  and 
concrete  faces  on  the  other  three.  Ehrlich 
himself  is  proud  oi  his  idiosyncratic  plac- 
ing ot  door>   ind  windows  to  allow  light, 


Apt  for  an  artist:  the  Studio  House  (1981). 

air,  and  space  to  permeate  the  interior.  By 
1984,  members  of  the  arts  community  in 
Venice,  among  others,  were  asking  Ehr- 
lich to  design  their  houses  and  studios. 

Still,  it  is  the  Windward  Circle  project 
that  promises  to  be  the  young  architect's 
most  impressive  calling  card.  He  may  well 
be  hatching  a  revelation — a  new  way  to 
revive  the  old — in  just  the  sort  of  area 
where  the  design  community  could  use 
one.  — Paul  Bob 

A  WHITE  TIGER 
ROAMS  THE  WORLD 

Butoh,  the  austere  form  of  Japanese  mod- 
ern dance,  is  known  to  American  au- 
diences mainly  from  the  widely  publicized 
tours  of  Sankai  Juku,  the  company  whose 
white-painted  dancers  used  to  startle 
crowds  by  suspending  themselves  upside 
down  from  the  sides  of  buildings.  Such 
fearsome  maneuvers  reflected  the  original, 
somber  origins  of  ankoru  Butoh,  or  "dance 
of  darkness,"  as  the  style  is  formally  called. 
It  came  to  life  in  the  radical,  uncompro- 
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raising  counterculture  of  1 960s  Tokyo  and 
was  so  austere  that  dancers  at  times  ground 
to  a  state  of  absolute  immobility.  But  as 
times  changed  so  did  Butoh,  for  now 
comes  the  Kyoto-based  Byakko-sha,  an- 
other kind  of  Butoh  troupe. 

Since  1982,  on  its  self-proclaimed 
"Dance  Caravan  through  All  the  Conti- 
nents," Byakko-sha  has  played  to  audienc- 
es throughout  most  of  the  world — except 
the  Americas.  The  company  has  collabo- 
rated with  local  dancers  and  gamelan  mu- 
sicians in  Bali,  performed  in  front  of  the 
Berlin  wall  as  guards  looked  on,  danced  for 
a  captive  audience  at  a  maximum-security 
prison  in  the  Philippines,  and  played  to 
retirement  homes  in  Switzerland. 

A  splinter  from  the  original  parent  body 
of  Butoh,  Byakko-sha  (pronounced  Be- 
ah-ko-shah;  translation,  White  Tiger)  is 
far  more  effusive  and  colorful  than  its 
Spartan  predecessor.  In  Tfie  Last  Supper, 
staged  at,  among  other  places,  the  Jerusa- 
lem Theatre,  th  Israel ,  the  performers  of 


Byakko-sha's  head  man,  Ohsuka,  in  a  tight  spot. 

Byakko-sha  careen  through  the  New  Tes- 
tament story  before  falling  on  the  body  of 
Christ  to  eat  his  flesh.  And  as  if  to  give 
new  meaning  to  the  word  "international- 
ism," Byakko-sha  once  traveled  to  Taiwan 
to  perform,  in  front  of  a  stone  palace,  a 
production  populated  by  a  transvestite  Al- 
ice in  Wonderland,  the  Mad  Hatter,  and 
other  characters,  lampooning  Lewis  Car- 
roll's famous  children's  story. 

In  effect,  Byakko-sha  has  thrown  open 
the  doors  of  indigenous  Japanese  Butoh  to 


the  unpredictable  influence  ot  new  ele- 
ments, such  as  popular  culture,  Asian 
mythology,  and  imported  music  and  de- 
sign.  "B\  akko-shaisaproductofthe  1980s 
and  the  information  sickness  of  our  age," 
says  the  founder  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany, Isamu  Ohsuka.  "We  want  to  create 
an  A-ian  form  of  dance  by  using  the  mod- 
ern elements  around  us.  In  the  meeting  of 
cultures,  the  old  and  the  new,  Japanese 
and  foreign,  new  art  is  produced." 

Though  the  reckless  humor  and  occa- 
sional chaos  of  Byakko-sha  confound  mil- 
lennial traditions  in  Japan's  stage  arts,  the 
company  is  exalted  by  knowing  critics. 
"The  day  will  surely  come  when  the  drama 
world  in  general  will  bow  down  in  front  of 
Byakko-sha  to  ask  for  their  teaching," 
writes  the  novelist  Yoko  Hagiwara.  Mean- 
time, the  troupe  continues  its  globe-trot- 
ting, looking  tor  new  stages  to  conquer. 
"We  hope  eventually  to  perform  at  the 
South  Pole,"  savs  Ohsuka,  calmlv. 

—Ed  Ball 


The  company's  new,  exuberant  form  of  Butoh  in  a  Philippine  production  spoofing  Georges  Melies's  film  A  Trip  to  the  Moon. 
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Rittenhouse  Square  beautifully  exemplifies  the  essence  of  fine  cabinetmaking. 

Rich  mahogany  veneers  pleasingly  matched  and  polished;  crisp  carvings 

rising  and  falling  beneath  the  woodworker's  watchful  eye.  The  results  are 

classics  in  the  Philadelphia-Chippendale  tradition,  lb  see  these  designs 

for  dining  and  accent  we  invite  you  to  visit  an  authorized  Henredon 

dealer.  For  a  Rittenhouse  Square  brochure  send  $3.00  to 

Henredon,  Dept.  Q107,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 
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"David  Garrick  Between  Comedy  and  Tragedy" 

based  on  the  painting  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Circa:  1780  A.D. 

Reynolds'  painting,  done  in  1 7ol ,  enjoyed  wide* 

spread  popularity,  largely  due  to  its  distribution 

hv  way  of  prints.  I(  is  quite  1 1  k «.- 1  \  thai  the  .irtiM  o( 

the  mirror  painting  was  able  to  work  directl)  from 

such  .1  print. 

I  ength  over  all:  20'  •<  inches 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  S-CLASS: 

THE  ONE  THING  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE 

TECHNOLOGY  INSIDE  IT  IS  THE  TRADITION  BEHIND  IT 


\  "big  Mercedes"  has  crowned  the  lint-  for  almost 
as   Ion*;  as   there   has  been  a  Mercedes-Ben/. 
This    is   Mercedes-Benz 

engineering  at   its  most 

ambitious.    And  at   its 

most   assertive.    From 

the  540K  of  L936 

pictured  at  left,  to 

the  S-Class  sedan  of  1987  shown  above,  every 

big  Mercedes  and  its  performance  has  seemed  to 

scale  slightl)  larger  than  life. 

The  540  k.  for  example,  thundered  into 
legend  on  the  power  of  a  supercharged  eight- 
c\  Under  engine  and  the  flamboyance  of  low-slung 
roadster  coachwork.  Half  a  century  of  tech- 
nological progress  later,  the  S-Class  seems  to 
glide  rather  than  thunder  over  the  road;  in  the 
ease  of  the  flagship  560  SEL  Sedan  on  the  roads  of 
its  native  Europe,  two  tons  of  S-Class  authority, 
capable  of  gliding  along  at  142  mph  all  day. 

The  Mercedes-Benz  impulse  to  engi- 
neering masterstrokes  marks  the  S-Class  in  other 
ways  as  well.  In  a  body  design  that  brilliantly 
combines  large  dimensions  and  low  aerodynamic 
drag.  In  handling  agility  that  large  sedans  have 
seldom  aspired  to,  much  less  achieved.  In  vital 
technological  innovations  — an  Anti-lock  Braking 
System   (ABS);   and   a   Supplemental    Restraint 


System  (SRS)  with  drivers-side  air  bag  and  knee 

bolster,  and  emergency  tensioning  retractors  at 

both    front    seat    belts  —  that   are 

gradually   being  emulated  by 

other  large  sedans. 

And  laid  over 
this  bedrock  of  technical 
excellence,  a  thick  layer  of 
civilization  and  creature  comfort.  Experienced 
within  a  spacious  cabin  redolent  of  fine  leathers, 
plush  with  velour  carpeting,  garnished  with  pre- 
cious handworked  woods. 

Part  limousine,  part  performance  car— 
the  uncommon  versatility  of  the  S-Class  is  re- 
flected in  its  selection  not  only  by  connoisseurs  of 
automotive  luxury,  but  also  by  most  of  todays  top- 
ranked  Grand  Prix  motor  racing  fraternity. 

The  S-Class  is  available  in  three  dis- 
tinctive sedan  models  and  as  a  two-plus-two 
closed  coupe.  You  will  find  nothing  to  compare 
with  them,  in  form  or  in  function,  wherever  you 
look  in  the  automotive  world.  They  are  unique,  as 
is  the  tradition  that  spawned  them. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 


1987  Mercedes-Benz  of  N.A.,  Inc. .  MonHalc.  N.J. 


s 

ENDURING  CLASSIC. 

There  are  rare  instances  when  performance  is  an 
artform  in  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  legendary 
1928  Hispano  Suiza  and  the  Rolex*  Day-Date* 
chronometer  and  companion  Lady  Datejust*.  Each 
handcrafted  timepiece  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching 
President®  bracelet  features  a  silver  dial  and 
bezel  punctuated  with  diamonds.  And  each  is  self- 
winding and  pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  in  its 
renowned  Oyster®  case. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 
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A  Tradition  of  Fine  Diamonds  Since  1929 
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Los  Angeles    San  Francisco    Sacramento    San  Diego    San  Jose 
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HOYA 


GROSV€NOR 

CANADA 

International  Fall/Winter  1987/88  Fur  Collection 
presented  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  by 

ROD€RTS  FURS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


American  Ultra  blue  iris  3/4  mink  coat 


FURS  ■*»  CANADA 

449  Harr  lonS  -    3C 

Canada  V6E  "  ■ 


1   fa  mai/on  cfe  Castles 


CHINA  CRYSTAL  SILVER 


Shown.  La  Maison  de  Louis  Cartier  China.  Crystal  and  Silver  Available  at  Marshall  Fields.  Chicaao 


For  information,  call  800-237-2708  or  write  La  Maison  de  Cartier.  Ltd..  RO.  Box  4243  -C  Ht^STci  :m£S.  TiS? L^a^onde  Cartier.  Ltd. 
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^  PHILADELPHIA 

Meet  Mme  Marie-Claude  Lalique,  the  President  and  exclusive  designer  of  Cristal  Lalique,  on  October  14th,  from  12:00  until 
2:00  PM  at  our  Chestnut  Street  store.     Mme  Lalique  will  sign  all  of  her  own  designs  purchased  during  the  event. 
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WIGS 


75  Virginia  Road,  forth  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


Northern  Italian 
Baroque  secretaire 
ornamented  with  parcel  gilt 
Chinoiserie  devices 
on  a  scarlet  ground. 


Auctidi 
Wednesday, 
October  14  at  10  a 


Important 

17th  &  18th  Century 

English  &  Continental 

Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings, 

Georgian  Silver,  Tapestries 

and  Rugs 


Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday 
prior  to  auction  date. 
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HENDRICK  DE  MEYER,  THE  YOUNGER 

(Dutch  1737-1793) 

"Peasants  Drinking 

Outside  a  Tavern  in  the  Summer" 

Signed  and  dated  1791 

Oil  on  canvas        18  x  2  5  inches 
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For  further  information  please  contact  Brian  Smith  (Furniture  &  Decorations);  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Orrefors. 

Because  crystal  that  is 
devoid  of  intricate  cuttiii 
is  by  far  the  most 

difficult  to  make. 


The  myth  we  are  about  to  ex- 
pose may  be  a  bit  unsettling  to  aficio- 
nados of  fine,  cut  crystal.  And  we  beg 
forgiveness.  But,  out  of  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  crystal  maker's  art,  we 
feel  it  our  responsibility  to  dispel  cer- 
tain notions  that  pervade  the  world  of 
fine  crystal. 

Simply  stated,  crystal  that  is  de- 
void of  intricate  cutting  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  make.  Now,  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  heavily  cut 
crystal  is  not  worth  owning.  What 
with  all  its  intricate  facets,  it  is  indeed 
intriguing.  And  crafting  it  does  re- 
quire considerable  skill. 

However,  cutting  can  also  be 
construed  as  a  clever  device  to  cam- 
ouflage any  flaws  and  inconsisten- 
cies. Which  is  why  crystal  that  stands 
naked  to  the  beholder,  exposing  its 


virtually  flawless  beauty,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  crystal  maker's  art. 
And  this  is  where  Orrefors  excels. 

Take  a  moment  and  observe  the 
splendor  of  perfection  that  radiates 
from  our  elegant  decanter  depicted 
here.  This  coveted  piece,  designed  by 
the  world  renowned  Edward  Hold, 
epitomizes  the  inherent  relation- 
ship between  utter  simplicity  and 
complexity. 

From  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
furnace  as  a  seething,  shapeless 
mass — to  the  critical  fitting  of  the  top, 
it  requires  the  sheer  dedication  of 
fourteen  seasoned  artisans.  And  out 
of  their  toils  of  love,  half  of  the  de- 
canters will  be  destroyed  due  to  im- 
perfections that  would  escape  even 
the  most  fastidious  of  connoisseurs. 
With  that  in  mind,  it's  no  wonder  that 


old-world  pride  and  craftsmanship 
have  thrived  at  the  Orrefors  factory 
in  Sweden  for  over  250  years. 

And  it's  no  wonder  that  discrimi- 
nating people  throughout  the  world 
have  always  perceived  Orrefors 
as  a  cherished  possession.  It  has 
an  unmistakable  ambience.  Plus 
a  name  that  is  synonymous  with 
quality,  integrity  and  innovation. 
(However,  those  who  purchase  Orre- 
fors do  discover  a  rather  pleas- 
ant inconsistency:  its  affordabil- 
ity  is  not  commensurate  with  its 
intrinsic  value. 

We  request  once  more  that  you 
observe  the  unadorned  beauty  of 
our  decanter.  Whether  you  visualize 
it  holding  a  superior  wine  or  cognac, 
you'll  find  that  what  it  really  holds  is 
your  imagination. 


J.E.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia      J.  Jessop  &  Sons,  San  Diego      Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co.,  Boston 

To  receive  your  magnificent,  color  catalog,  send  S3  to  Orrefors,  58  E  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
or  Orrefors,  Crystal  Court,  South  Coast  Plaza,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626      g  1987  Orrefors  USA  Inc. 
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Since  1726 
Decanter  designed  by  Edward  Hald 


Out  of  bounds. 


Chicago.  Tfc- 
Toronto.  Hazeiton  Lanes.  Pfci 
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GALANOS 


NEIMAN-MARCUS 


The  crystal 
is  exclusive  to  us. 
the  porcelain 
could  be  exclusive 

TO  YOU. 

This  beautiful  Baccarat 
crystal  designed  and 
created  exclusively  for 
Garrard.  The  Crown 
lewellers  of  england. 

it  expresses  perfectly 
ocr  quest  to  bring  you 
that  which  1soc1te  simply 
unobtainable  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  and  the  same 
is  trce  of  our  tabletop 
and  holloware  collection. 

Here,  the  opportunity 
is  to  choose  patterns 
and  colours  in  almost 
any  combination 
Then  personalise  your 
choice  with  your  monogram 
or  coat  of  arms. 

so.  what  could  come 
only  from  us.  really  could 
belong  only  to  you. 
delivered  across  the 
Atlantic  to  your  home 
in  \s  little  as  twelve  weeks. 


H 


GARRARD 


The  Crown  |e\\  ellers 


112  REGENT  STREET-  LONDON  W1A2JJ- TEL:  01-734  7020 


Francois  de  Troy,  1679-1752 
jorie  de  la  Peinture",  (detail) 
d  and  dated  left:  Detroy  1733 
canvas,  oval,  35  x  43'A  in. 


Elleance. 
The  ultimate  lipstick: 
eighteen  karat  gold,  precious  gems 
and  19  sensuous  shades. 
Each  a  work  of  passion  and  art,    a  -° 
signed  and  numbered 
in  limited 
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Dreams  Are  Priceless 


portfolio,  ten  dollars,  please  call  800-632-5277,  in  New  York  212-869-0699 ! 


SINCE    1861 


A  STOREWIDE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ROMANTIC,  PAST  AI 


ACARDENPARTY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEPTEMBER  28-OCTOBER  24,  1987     DALLAS,  OCTOBER  19-OCTOBER  31, 1987 


CONTACT   ROBERT    BRC  OK! 
TEL.:  01-839  9060 
TELEX:  916429 


CHRISTIE'S 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  LORD  MONTAGU  OF  BEAUUEU 


S  KING   STREET, 

TAMES'S,   LONDON 
SW1Y  ©QT 
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Ma\  1986-The  Times  Restaurant  of  (he  Vear 


May  1986 -Top  Rating  in  Gault-Millau 


% 


Ninety  Park  Lane 

was  decorated 

three  times  in  a  if  oar. 


Louis  Outhier  has  always  been  a  rfafc  hand  with  a  brush.  .4n\one 
watching  him  appl]  the  finishing  glaze  to  his  world  famous 
sea  bass  in  pastrj  (fish,  im media telj  recognises  he  has  a  rarp 
rolinan  genius.  4nd  mm  he  has  shared  (his  genius  with  our  slaff 
who,  under  (he  guidance  of  Stephen  llondlad,  haw  reproduced  his 
imaginative  dishes  and  have  made  \ineh  Park  Lane  one  of  (he 
mosl  famous  restaurants  in  London.  In  just  l_  months  (he 
extraordinary  combination  of  ils  sublle  decor  reminiscent  of  an 
English  country  house,  ils  exquisile  French  cuisine  and  excellent 
sen  ice  have  brought  Minetj  l\trh  Lane  the  hiihesl  accolades. 
The  Times  named  il  Restaurant  of  (he  fear  in  I'LSfi,  Gault-Millau 
gave  it  a  prestigious  lup  rating  in  their  Best  of  London  Cuide  and 
Miehelio  awarded  il  a  coveted  one  star  ralini.  To  make  a  re- 
servation al  \ineh  Pari)  Line,  as  boohing  is  recommended,  call 
Toll  Free-.  I  SOD  223  5672.  4  Trusthouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel. 


March  1 9 ,S 7 -.Awarded  \licbclin  Star 


And  it  was  all 
the?  work  of 

our  team  of  chefs. 
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GROSVENOR  HOUSE 

PARKIANE    LONDON 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEPTEMBER  28-OCTOBER  24, 1987     tJALlKi,  OCTOBER  19- 


^Phillips 

Blenstock  House 


19TH  CENTURY  SCULPTURE,  FURNITURE 

&  WORKS  OF  ART 

Tuesday  3  November  at  11  am 
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Li  v  omte  de  Ruille    al9thcentu         »  ng  group  with  presentation  inscription     6  cm  wide. 

Estimate:  £10,000      £   5,000 


\  iewing:  preceding  Friday  9  am-4.30  pm  Saturday  9  am-12  noon  Sunday  I  pm-5  pm  and  Monday  9  am-4  pm. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £5  b}  posl  $8b}  overseas  posl 
Enquiries:  Paul  Davidson  Woi  ks  ol  \rt)  or  Philip  Duckworth  (Furniture),  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602. 


Phillips  London  7  Blenheim  Street  New  Bond  Street,  London  WVi  0AS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 
Phillips  New  York  et,New  York,  N.Y  10021.  USA  Tel:  212  5704830 
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The  Barakat  Gallery 


The  latest  Barakat  Gallery  Catalogues  —  Volume  II:  Pre-Columbian  Art  in  the 
Barakat  Collection  and  The  Barakat  Collection  oj  Jewell) — are  now  available. 

Pic-Columbian  Art  otters  a  rare  glimpse  into  the  exotic,  forgotten  world  of 
Ancient  America.  It  features  over  3<  »<  >  superb  artifacts  ranging  in  culture  from 
Olmec  to  Aztec,  fashioned  from  stone,  terracotta  and  a;o]d,  and  each  one 
revealing  fascinating  clues  about  the  civilization  that  created  it.  A  delightful, 
imaginative  adventure  tor  those  who  love  Pre-Columbian  Art  and  tor  those 
who  want  to  know  more  about  it,  the  hardcover,  124-page  full  colour 
Catalogue  is  available  for  S30,  applicable  toward  purchase. 

The  Barakat  Collection  oj  Jewelry  presents  wearable  history  in  the  form  of 
unique  works  ot  art  crafted  from  precious  materials,  and  featuring  beautiful 
and  authentic  echoes  from  Antiquity  —  coins,  gems  and  amulets  —  as  their 
central  focus.  Over  600  magnificent  jewelry  items  tor  both  men  and  women 
are  illustrated,  each  one  accompanied  by  a  description  that  beautifully  bridges 
past  and  present.  This  Catalogue  is  a  must  tor  people  who  admire  the  bold  and 
the  unique,  and  for  those  who  want  to  own  or  give  the  unusual.  The  price  for 
this  handsome,  80-page  full-color  volume  is  S10.  applicable  toward  purchase. 

Copies  of  the  rare  and  hard-to-find  Volume  One:  Catalogue  oj  the  Barakat 
Collection  are  being  offered  at  S300.  This  legendary,  out-of-print  book  has 
become  a  collector's  item  in  itself.  Published  in  a  limited  edition,  it  is  32^ 
hardbound  pages,  with  over  320  full-color  plates  covering  the  broad  range  of 
Antiquity,  including  treasures  from  the  Egyptian,  Biblical.  Classical  and  Pre- 
Columbian  Cultures,  as  well  as  spectacular  sections  devoted  to  Ancient  Glass 
and  Coins. 

The  above  Catalogues  can  be  ordered  directly  from  our  Beverly  Hills  Gallery.  We 
specialize  in  ancient  masterpieces  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  we 
also  invite  anyone  with  a  love  of  Antiquity  to  join  our  mailing  list,  [ust  drop  us 
a  few  lines  indicating  your  specific  collecting  interests. 
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429  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Rodeo  Collection.  Beverly  Hills.  California  90210  [213]  859-8408 


bethlehem:  Rachel's  LbmbRoad,  rel:743  3 


Jerusalem:  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel.  4    Knm  George  Street    David  Street  46-48.  Old  City.  Tel:  2842:->(. 
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MOONLIGHT  FINAL! 


Tea  Service,  Silver, 
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ragrance...  and  now  the  perfumed  bath  and  body  collection 
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Auction  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  12,  1987 
at  the  Hotel  Richemond  in  Geneva.  For  further 
information  contact  Hans  Nadelhoffer  at  Christie's 
Geneva  (4122)  28  25  44  or  Francois  Curiel  at  Christie's 
New  York  212/546-1133. 

Shown  larger  than  actual  size:  Superb  Art  Deco 
diamond  pendant  necklace  signed  by  Cartier. 
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Through  the  years,  Steuben  glass 

has  been  given  in  honor  of 

brilliant  scientists, 

probing  artists, 

and  crusaders  for  world  peace. 

This  year,  it  served  to  honor 

one  Ann  Elizabeth  MacDonald 

who,  upon  receiving  a 

royalty  check 

for  her  very  first  novel, 

set  frugality  aside 

in  favor  of 

a  rare  luxury, 

into  which  she  placed 

a  large  bunch  of 

peonies. 


Momentum  Vase 

From  thi  Momentum  Collection; 

bi  Peter  At  orjdce 

Diameter  8vi  Inches  S410 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a 
fine  art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require 
the  best.  It  is  for  them  that  the  Louis 
Vuitton  craftsmen  create  luggage  and 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  custom-made 
pieces. 

Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen  possess 
the     secret     of    recreating     traditional 


craftsmanship  in  modern  forms  without 
any  sacrifice  of  their  high  standards  of 
workmanship.  Using  innovative  and 
traditional  materials,  discovering  new 
textures  and  vibrant  colours,  they  create 
new  forms  for  new  destinations. 
Custom-made,  for  the  more  discerning. 
The  Louis  Vuitton  initials  serve  to 
authenticate  a  concept  perpetuated  by 
the  company  since  1854. 
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MY  EYE 
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Glasnost  and  the 


Arts 


My  first  visii  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
over  ten  years  came  just  alter  the 
Fourth  ot  Julv.  The  giant  nation 
was  basking  in  the  full  glow  of  glas- 
nost, .1  phenomenon  whose  name, 
translated,  means  either  "openness"  or 
"publicity,"  depending  upon  which  the 
Russians  want  to  stress  at  the  moment. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  think  ot  glasnost  is 
as  an  attempt  at  "open  public  life,"  part 
reform,  part  propaganda. 

Much  has  changed  in  Russia — that 
backward,  contused  land — and  glasnost 
appears  real.  The  changes  begin  at  the  new 
Sheremetyevo  airport,  in  Moscow.  The 
old  terminal  was  an  antiquated,  ramshack- 
le affair,  as  tumultuous  as  a  Middle  Eastern 
bazaar,  and  it  possessed  one  of  the  antic 
wonders  ot  the  world — a  baggage-delivery 
system  that  was  a  cross  between  contrap- 
tions by  Rube  Goldberg  and  Jean  Tinguely 
(with  overtones  of  a  demolition  derby). 
The  new  Sheremetyevo  is  clean  and  effi- 
cient. Instead  of  being  held  up  for  almost 
two  hours  by  passport  control,  customs, 
and  a  distracted  Intourist  official  who 
could  never  find  your  name  on  any  hotel 
list,  you  are  whisked  through  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  and  go  directly  to  your  hotel. 
Clearly,  glasnost  has  also  affected  Intour- 
ist— and  none  too  soon.  Years  ago,  during 
a  state  dinner  in  Leningrad,  a  high  official 
in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  remarked  during 
his  toast,  "The  only  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  inside  the  country  are  all  in  Intour- 
ist." Not  anymore. 

I  found  that  all  sorts  of  cultural  break- 
throughs to  the  West  are  under  way.  A 
series  of  grandiose  exchanges  of  works  of 
art  are  planned,  including  an  exhibition, 
scheduled  for  1988,  of  masterpieces  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  from  the 
Hermitage,  in  Leningrad,  and  the  Pushkin 
Museum,  in  Moscow,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  in  New  York,  and  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago.  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  permissions  being  given  to  foreign- 
ers to  make  special  films  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  cultural  treasures,  from  those  in 
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the  Pavlovsk  Park  and  Palace  Museum  to 
those  in  the  Hermitage,  including  freedom 
of  access  to  the  conservation  studios  and 
the  vast,  mysterious  reserves.  The  authori- 
ties have  okayed  a  request  to  film  the  full 
history  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
fascinating  seat  of  government  in  the 
world — the  Kremlin.  They're  even  being 
allowed  into  such  formerly  taboo  locales  as 
Lenin's  study,  Stalin's  quarters,  and  other 
hidden,  private  rooms  where  no  foreigner 
has  ever  been  able  to  go. 

Talks  with  Soviet  officials  are  far  more 
"open"  than  I  recall  their  having  been 
before.  I  wasn't  surprised  to  hear  them 
gush  about  how  successful  the  campaign 
against  widespread  drunkenness  was,  but  I 
was  amazed  at  the  answer  I  got  when  I 
asked  how  many  alcoholics  there  had  been 
in  certain  areas:  as  many  as  one  out  of  four 
citizens.  Indeed,  one  of  the  striking  things 
about  Moscow  these  days  is  not  seeing,  late 
at  night,  dozens  of  unconscious  drunks 
about  to  be  tossed  into  a  warm  drunk  tank 
for  the  night.  I  even  received  a  refreshing- 
ly frank  answer  to  my  question  about  the 
difficulties  the  leadership  is  having  with 
regional  and  ethnic  minorities:  "Big  trou- 
bles, and  there  are  bound  to  be  more." 

But,  as  usual,  openness  depends  largely 
on  how  the  Soviets  want  to  play  it.  The 
official  Soviet  face  can  often  be  half  smile 
and  half  frown.  When  I  tried  to  pop  Af- 
ghanistan into  the  conversation,  I  got  a 
lecture  on  Nicaragua.  When  I  mentioned 
emigration,  I  received  a  tirade  on  how  the 


United  States  was  going  to  invade  Cuba. 

And  despite  the  attempts  at  efficiency, 
rebuilding,  and  rehabilitation  (even  the 
aged,  scrabbly  Metropole  Hotel,  near  Red 
Square,  is  undergoing  renovations!),  the 
old  order  prevails.  Three  people  for  one 
simple  task.  The  impression  that  every- 
body works  as  if  it  were  his  first  day  on  the 
job.  The  grindstone  of  petty  corruption. 
My  reservations  for  a  berth  on  the  sleeping 
car  to  Leningrad,  booked  and  paid  for  in 
advance,  "didn't  exist. "  I  went  to  the  train 
anyway.  The  sleeping  car,  which  I  had 
been  told  was  totally  full,  was,  in  fact, 
empty.  I  still  had  to  tip  in  order  to  get  on 
board.  On  arrival  in  Leningrad,  several 
members  of  our  party,  told  that  they  had 
no  reservations  (made  long  before),  were 
moved  into  three  different  rooms  within 
an  hour,  only  to  be  scolded  by  the  next 
reception  shift  for  not  having  gone  directly 
to  their  reserved  rooms,  which  had  been 
awaiting  them. 

Glasnost  has  not  wiped  out  and  perhaps 
never  will  eradicate  such  typical  Russian 
annoyances.  What  it  seems  to  have  accel- 
erated, however,  is  humor — one  of  the 
country's  most  enduring  resources.  On 
line  at  Aeroflot  (the  lines  haven't 
changed),  I  was  ogling  three  posters,  two 
showing  views  of  Sheremetyevo  airport 
and  one  a  view  of  Red  Square.  One  of  the 
Aeroflot  people  looked  up  with  a  smile  and 
muttered,  "Sheremetyevo,  one,  two,  and 
three,"  referring  to  where  Matthias  Rust 
recently  landed  in  a  Cessna  172.  □ 
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After  a  five-year  hiatus  MOMA  has  relaunched  "Projects."  Now  up:  Tom  Ottemess's  The  Tables 


MOMA  Qazes  Into 
the  Present 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  nation's 
keeper  of  high  modernism,  last  year 
brought  back  its  "Projects"  series — bright, 
small,  quick-turn-around  reviews  of  the 
work  in  progress  of  younger  contemporary 
artists.  The  project  now  on  display  in  the 
MOMA  sculpture  garden  (until  October 
13)  is  Tom  Ottemess's  The  Tables,  three 
picnic  benches  made  out  of  Cor-Ten  steel 
and  inhabited  by  dozens  of  bronze  protago- 
nists, objects,  and  enclosures,  which  all 
participate  in  a  loose  sequence  of  activities 
an  1  pseudo-narratives — a  kind  of  "antic, 
Alice  in  Wonderland  world  of  .  .  . 
quirky,  animated  parable,"  as  the  curator, 
Linda  Shearer,  puts  it. 

"Projects"  had  come  (1971)  and  gone 
(1982)  before  returning  in  March  1986. 
The  series  was  conceived  by  the  curators 
Kynaston  McShine  and  Riva  Castleman 
in  response  to  the  revolution  in  art  making 
of  the  late  1960s  (Conceptual  art,  Earth 
art,  performance),  with  its  radical  new 
agenda  of  materials,  sites,  and  themes. 
"Projects"  offered  artists  the  opportunity 
to  produce  and  display  installations  that 
were  neither  particularly  marketable  nor 
particularly  easy  to  exhibit  in  a  gallery 
context. 

All  that  came  to  ar  end  at  the  high 
point  of  Neo-Expressionist  painting,  in 
the  early  1980s  (a  style  that  never  went 
begging  for  museum  and  gallery  wall 
space).  It's  no  coincidence  either  that 
"Projects"  has  been  revived,  under  the 
coordination  of  Shearer  ( formerly  ot  the 


innovative  New  York  gallery  Artists' 
Space),  just  when  it  is  finally  clear  that 
Neo-Ex  has  given  way  across  the  board  to 
the  more  space-filling,  and  some  would  say 
more  challenging,  New  Abstraction, 
Post-Conceptualism,  and  mixed  media. 

The  kinds  of  works  so  far  favored  for      ^ ^ 

"Projects"  are  usually  made  for  a  specific,  \fOOD  OLD 
or  at  least  an  ample,  site  and  tend  to  be 
experimental  but  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strate the  confidence  of  a  mature  vision. 
They  may  explicitly  or  implicitly  raise 
social  or  political  questions  (though  cer- 
tainly nut  by  being  incendiary,  facetious. 


or  ranting).  Other  recent  "Projects"  have 
included  the  monumental,  rough-hewn 
wooden  sculptures  of  the  Czech-born 
Magdalena  Jetelova;  Art,  Fashion,  and  Re- 
ligion, a  spectacular  installation  and  as 
indescribably  broad  as  its  title,  by  Justen 
Ladda;  and  Win  Knowlton's  metamorphic 
sculptures  cast  in  metal  and  concrete, 
which  kicked  off  the  whole  ser 

"Projects"  has  also  had  the  indirect 
effect  of  challenging  the  powerful  depart- 
mental barriers  at  MOMA  that  piously 
respected  the  "autonomous"  development 
of  modernist  painting  and  sculpture,  mod- 
ernist drawing,  modernist  photography, 
and  so  on,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
stranding  each  medium  outside  any  histor- 
ical or  practical  relation  to  the  others. 
"Projects"  is  a  step  into  the  not  ah 
clear  waters  of  contemporary-  art,  and  for 
MOMA,  that  is  clearly  not  business  as 
usual.  It's  a  step  MOMA  has  been  hesitant 
about  in  the  past,  restrained  as  it  has  been 
by  the  founding  director  Alfred  H.  Barr, 
Jr.'s  dictum-weight  quip  that  the  museum 
ought  to  follow  the  avant-garde  "at  a 
respectful  distance."       — John  Welchman 


American  Extropy 

The  Salton  Sea,  born  of  a  botched  irriga- 
tion project,  is  a  gigantic  and  beautiful 
mistake.  Its  waters  lie  dreaming  in  the 
desert  haze,  and  from  them  rise  the  gilded 


Richard  Misrach's  Submerged  Clothesline,  Salton  Sea   1983 
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monuments  of  an  earlier  civilization — a 
pair  of  clothesline  posts.  Richard  Mis- 
rach's  photograph  of  a  desert  seascape,  as 
deeply  Romantic  as  a  painting  by  Turner, 
adds  a  touch  of  cosmic  irony  to  the  land- 
scape tradition.  The  balance  o{  nature 
having  been  destroyed,  a  new  world 
springs  up  that  is  almost  as  richly  bizarre 
and  unexpected  as  any  of  nature's  own.  It 
is  one  of  eighty  works  in  "Richard  Mis- 
rach:  Photographs  of  the  American  Des- 
ert," on  view  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art,  October  24  to  January  3.  The 
show,  organized  by  the  Oakland  Museum 
and  supported  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  Santa  Fe  South- 
ern Pacific  Foundation,  will  travel  to  San- 
ta Barbara  and  Toledo  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  catalogue  published  by  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  Press.       — Vicki  Goldberg 

Raphael,  We  Hardly 
Knew  You 

In  the  great  triumvirate  ot  High  Renais- 
sance art,  Raphael,  for  our  anxious  cen- 
tury, has  been  the  odd  man  out.  Leonardo 
and  Michelangelo,  those  inspired  and 
prickly  solitaries,  are  more  nearly  our  kind 
of  artist  than  the  serene  and  sociable  Ra- 
phael. We  don't  trust  such  balance,  grace, 
and  harmony,  such  impeccable  taste  and 
perfect  poise.  His  range  of  expression, 
from  the  most  delicate  sensitivity  to  the 
sternest  classical  control,  makes  us  uneasy. 
Raphael  is  probably  easiest  fot  us  to 
approach  through  not  his  paintings  but 
rather  his  drawings — among  them  the 


Raffaello  Santi  fecit:  the  Renaissance's  third  man, 
drawing  attention  at  the  Morgan. 


most  beautiful  any  artist  has  ever  made.  A 
gathering  of  forty-one  of  them,  along  with 
forty-three  others  by  his  gifted  studio 
assistants,  to  be  shown  at  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  in  a  show  entitled  "Ra- 
phael and  His  Circle"  (October  9,  1987- 
January  3,  1988),  may  help  reanimate  the 
delight  in  Raphael's  art  that  a  century  ago 
was  replaced  by  a  cool  and  wary  respect. 

Drawing  was  for  Raphael  not  an  exer- 
cise for  its  own  sake  but  purposeful  prepa- 
ration for  paintings — rapid  sketches,  stud- 
ies of  groups  and  single  figures,  small  mod- 
els for  what  would  be  the  full-scale  cartoon 
he  painted  from.  He  wasted  nothing,  using 
both  sides  of  one  sheet  of  paper  for  several 
projects,  always  seeking  the  simplest 
means  ot  expressing  an  idea.  Fully  finished 
drawings  are  rare:  his  pen-and-ink 
sketches  are  a  swift  shorthand;  in  chalk  he 
concentrates  on  challenging  details,  bare- 
ly suggesting  the  rest.  The  drawings  show 
an  inexhaustibly  fertile  imagination  at 
wotk,  inventing,  seeking  solutions. 

From  his  great  peers  he  assimilated 
much  and  made  it  his  own — "always  imi- 
tating, and  always  original,"  said  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  artistic  concepts  he 
worked  out  in  his  brief  thirty-seven  years 
became  the  gtand  style  of  the  next  three 
hundred.  "Those  who  possess  gifts  as  rare 
as  [these],"  Vasari  said,  ".  .  .  are  not  mere 
mortals,  but,  if  one  dares  say  so,  mortal 
gods."  — E.A. 
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Surrealism 


It  was  1933,  on  the  face  of  it  a  strange  time 
to  launch  a  Surrealist  magazine.  When  the 
Paris  publisher  Albert  Skira  issued  No.  1  of 
Minotaure,  a  "revue  artistique  et  litteraire," 
published  five  times  a  yeat  and  devoted  to 
the  work  of  such  Surrealist  artists  and  writ- 
ers as  Picasso,  Max  Ernst,  Magtitte,  Dali, 
Paul  Eluard — and,  not  least,  Andre  Bre- 
ton, the  movement's  long-standing  first 
secretary — Surrealism  had  been  around 
for  a  dozen  years  and  become  the  institu- 
tional avant-garde,  so  to  speak.  The  po- 
lemical cannon  fire  had  waned;  the  forces 
of  aesthetic  teaction — new  realism,  in  a 
word — were  gaining  ever  more  ground; 
the  wild-eyed  shock  troops  of  antirational- 
ist  mischief  had  grown  into  middle-aged 
quasi-respectability,  though  they  would 
all  have  hotly  denied  it.  In  this  atmo- 
sphere, the  luxurious  Minotaure  emerged 
as  a  rallying  point,  a  magazine  of  record, 
and  a  showcase  for  late  Surrealism,  which 
had  accumulated  a  host  of  complexities 
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"Get  Magritte  to  do 
the  cover":  Minotaure 
drew  on  Surrealism's 
heaviest  hitters  for  its 
words  and  pictures — 
in  the  process  becom- 
ing the  movement's 
magazine  of  record. 
Right:  Albert  Skira 
by  Man  Ray. 


and  depths  as  surely  as  it  had  lost  its  brash- 
er energies.  Now  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  that  appeared  in  Minotaure — 
including  drawings,  sculptures,  photo- 
graphs— evokes  all  the  paradox  of  an  icon- 
oclastic movement  shaping  and  tending  to 
its  own,  fierce  idols.  At  the  Musee  Rath, 
Geneva,  October  17,  1987-January  31, 
1 988;  then  at  the  Musee  d'Art  M oderne  de  la 
Ville  de  Pans,  March-May  1 988.     —R.  K. 


You  Old  Fakes 

Instead  of  relegating  to  a  vault  the  forger- 
ies it  has  uncovered,  the  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery, in  Baltimore,  is  boldly  exhibiting 
them.  "Artful  Deception:  the  Craft  of  the 
Forger,"  on  view  until  January  10,  con- 
tains about  two  dozen  discredited  or  ques- 
tionable works  from  the  Walters's  ac- 
claimed collections  of  sculpture,  jewelry, 
porcelain,  and  medieval  and  Byzantine 
art. 

The  show  juxtaposes  the  fakes  with  sim- 
ilar, authenticated  works  to  emphasize 
recurring  strategies  that  art  forgers  have 
employed — such   as  transposing  motifs 
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As  a  submerged  Last  Supper  came  to  light,  the  halo  of  authenticity  faded  over  Saint  George. 


from  one  medium  to  another  or  merging 
forged  leaves  into  otherwise  authentic 
works.  In  a  spirited  defense  of  scholarship 
and  the  developed  eye,  the  exhibit  out- 
lines methods  that  curators  use  to  crack 
the  puzzles,  with  samples  of  scientific  tests 
that  confirm  their  judgments. 

The  selection  also  assembles  something 
of  a  pantheon  of  forgers  dating  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  An  exquisite  Renais- 
sance-style pendant — an  anomaly  that  re- 
verses from  a  David  and  Goliath  to  a  Judith 
and  Holofemes — confirms  the  talent  of 
Reinhold  Vasters,  the  celebrated  nine- 
teenth-century creator  of  the  "Rospigliosi 
Cup."  There  are  also  works  by  the  "Span- 
ish Forger"  and  a  painting  of  Saint  George 
published  by  Bernard  Berenson  as  an  early- 
sixteenth-century  work  by  an  otherwise 
unknown  painter — under  which  the  Wal- 
ters found  a  late-sixteenth-century  Last 
Supper. 

Gary  Vikan,  curator  of  medieval  art  at 
the  Walters  and  organizer  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, has  demonstrated  how  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  fakes  are  eventually  undone  by 
taultv  iconography,  by  inexact  workman- 
ship, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Botkine 
enamel  icons  that  emerged  from  Russia  in 
1911,  by  being  "too  much,  too  good,  from 
too  small  a  space  all  at  once. "  But  the  show- 
makes  clear  how  elaborate  scientific  test- 
ing follows  curatorial  suspicions,  dispell- 
ing the  notion  that  high-tech  weapons  of 
detection  on  their  own  will  uncover  inau- 
thentic  works  in  museums. 


"Artful  Deception"  teases  the  viewer  to 
look  closely  and  make  choices. 

That's  a  tradition  that  the  collector 
Henry  Walters  began  here  more  than  sixty- 
years  ago.  He  kept  a  case  of  spurious  art  on 
display  in  his  then-private  gallery,  as  a 
reminder  to  himself  and  as  a  litmus  test  for 
visitors.  The  current  exhibition  goes  fur- 
ther, by  highlighting  a  process  usually  ob- 
served only  in  bursts — when  a  popular  and 
once  highly  regarded  work  suddenly  loses 
its  status  in  public.  — Daniel  Cohen 


Those  Rands 


No  less  than  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  Ru- 
dolph Nureyev,  Maya  Plisetskaya — and 
the  young  Martha  Graham — star  in  the 
Martha  Graham  Company's  opening- 
night  gala  (October  6,  New  York  City- 
Center).  Graham,  now  ninetv-three,  will 
be  seen  as  the  formidable  dancer  she  was, 
in  a  1935  film  of  her  solo  Frontier.  Barysh- 
nikov and  Nureyev  will  dance  the  husband 
and  the  preacher,  respectively,  in  her 
Appalachian  Spring.  But  the  item  for  which 
you  might  want  to  fork  over  $500  (or 
J  I  DOO)  per  seat  is  Plisetskaya,  the  great 
Russian  ballerina,  performing  Ruth  St. 
Denis's  semimystical,  semierotic  The  In- 
cense. Plisetskaya  was  the  unchallenged 
virtuosa  of  the  "old  Bolshoi,"  the  Bolshoi 
of  the  fifties.  Today,  her  legs  can  no  longer 
produce  their  former  miracles,  but  The 
Incense  is  above  all  an  arm  dance,  and  the 
power  of  Plisetskaya's  arms  is  undimin- 
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ished.  ^XTien  she  opens  rhem — slowly  and 
magisterially,  the  chest  rising  as  the  fore- 
arm, then  the  palm,  then  the  fingers 
unfold — you  feel  as  though  the  secret  of 
the  earth  has  been  unfolded,  and  to  your 
eves  alone.  Plisetskaya  is  sixty-one,  so 
don't  count  on  a  second  chance. 

— Joan  AcoceUa 


WorthaM:  Worth 
It? 

Built  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo  Bayou, 
Houston's  Gus  S.  Wortham  Theater  Cen- 
ter is  an  event  in  itself:  the  first  major  per- 
forming-arts complex  constructed  in 
America  since  Washington's  Kennedy 
Center  opened,  in  1971.  Concluding  the 
opening-night  gala,  last  May  9,  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  Tony  Randall,  proclaimed, 
"One  thing  is  clear — this  theater  works!" 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Despite  its  name,  the 
new  theater  center,  designed  by  Morris 
Architects,  was  planned  primarily  as  a  per- 
manent home  for  both  the  Houston  Ballet 
and  the  Houston  Grand  Opera.  Although 
conceived  as  a  diversified  theater  "factorv" 
and  designed  "inside  out" — that  is,  with 
the  imperatives  of  performing  foremost  in 
mind — Wortham  is  no  less  important  as  a 
symbol  of  Houston's  cultural  and  civic 
aspirations.  The  $72  million  construction 
fund  was  raised  entirely  from  the  private 
sector — a  remarkable  achievement  in  an 
oil  economy  gone  bust — and  land  for  the 
center  was  donated  by  the  city  of  Houston. 
Despite  the  high  stakes,  the  project  never 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  a  very  clear  vision 
oi  the  role  Wortham  was  to  play  on  the 
architectural  and  urban  stage  o{  Hous- 
ton. 

The  design  process,  which  did  not  in- 
clude an  open  architectural  competition, 
went  through  some  twenty-six  different 
major  variations;  the  best  of  these  inces- 
sant costume  changes,  a  glass  semidome 
"celestial  greenhouse,"  was  rejected  by  a 
major  donor.  The  Wortham  that  was 
finally  built  is  strongest  where  perfor- 
mance requirements  determined  the  de- 
sign, weakest  where  vision  (and  public  and 
professional  review)  could — and  should — 
have  created  a  more  precise,  coherent  im- 
age and  integrated  the  building  with  its 
context  of  bayou,  Jones  Hall,  and  the 
city's  skyscraper  skyline. 

Located  on  the  western  edge  of  down- 
town Houston,  the  complex  is  made  up  of 
two  theaters  and  support  spaces,  on  a  larg- 
er northern  block,  and  the  Grand  Foyer, 
spanning  a  traffic  artery  between  the  two 
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Worthom:  open  competition  would  have  helped. 

blocks.  Wortham's  exteriors  are  clad  in 
earth-toned  Texas  brick  lined  with  darker, 
angled  ledges.  The  theater  building  is  gi- 
gantic and  boxy:  its  scaleless  surface  re- 
peats and  repeats  recesses  and  rondels;  its 
lumpen  mass  effaces  rather  than  expresses 
any  sense  of  the  variety  of  functions  con- 
tained within. 

The  lobby-building  pla:a  fagade  is  dom- 
inated by  a  ninetv-ttxit-high  projecting 
arch  faced  with  "Carmen  red"  granite. 
Derived  from  Tewkesbury — a  tweltth- 
century  Benedictine  abbey  in  Gloucester- 
shire— the  arch's  Romanesque  form  is  un- 
related not  only  to  its  function  as  a  sym- 
bolic proscenium  but  also  to  the  building's 
elemental  classical  style.  This  is  a  case  of 
flagrantly  inappropriate  appropriation, 
the  cardinal  sin  of  postmodern  architec- 
ture. 

From  inside  the  small,  static  lobby, 
stairs  and  escalators  rise  up  climacticallv  to 
the  rather  grand  foyer.  Large  enough  to 
hold  intermission  crowds  from  both  the- 
aters, the  foyer  lacks  the  architectural  den- 
sity and  decorative  incident  necessary  to 
hold  together  so  "grand"  a  space. 

Both  the  opera  and  the  ballet  are  to  be 
housed  in  Wortham's  larger  Alice  and 
George  Brown  Theater,  with  modified 
Bayreuth  pit  and  resilient  flooring.  Its  size 
and  shape  determined  by  technical  crite- 
ria, the  hall  provides  excellent  sight  lines 
and  acoustics:  facial  expressions  onstage 
can  be  seen  from  the  highest  balcony; 
orchestral  and  vocal  sound  is  by  all  ac- 
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counts  greatly  enhanced  by  founders' 
boxes,  innovatively  shaped  like  frying 
pans  and  cantilevered  out  toward  the  pro- 
scenium. Unfortunately,  the  hall's  tradi- 
tional burgundy  decor,  accented  with 
house  lights  in  the  shape  of  five-pointed 
Texas  stars,  is  as  parochial  as  it  is  predict- 
able. 

On  October  15,  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera  makes  its  Wortham  debut  with  Ver- 
di's Aida — the  same  work  with  which  it 
opened,  at  Jones  Hall,  twenty-one  years 
ago.  It  ought  to  be  adequately  seen  and 
heard  in  a  building  that  could  have  been 
much  better.  — Sandy  Heck 


How  to  Look 


at  Katsura 


Although  Katsura  ViUa:  The  Ambiguity  of 
Its  Space  (by  Arata  Isoiaki  and  Osamu 
Sato;  photographs  by  Yasuhiro  Ishimoto; 
Rizzoli,  New  York,  $75)  may  look  like 
your  standard  coffee-table  appreciation,  it 
is  more  than  that.  Sumptuous  as  the  pho- 
tographs of  this  exquisite  Japanese  imperi- 
al palace  are,  the  accompanying  text,  by 
Arata  Iso:aki,  is  as  iconoclastic  as  you'd 
expect  it  to  be,  coming  from  the  architect 
of  Los  Angeles's  new  MOCA.  Built  in  the 
early  1600s  by  Princes  Toshihito  and  To- 
shitada,  the  Katsura  Villa  was  intended  as 
a  country  retreat  where  the  royals  could 
relax  on  a  summer's  eve,  at  one  of  its  five 
tea  houses,  or  else  await  nightfall  on  the 
villa's  moon-viewing  platform,  overlook- 


Kotsura  aesthetics:  proto-Mondrian  or  post-baroque? 
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center  table,  1730-50;  important  pair  of  Russian  brass  mounted  mahogany 

armchairs,  circa  1790;  rare  pair  of  Lucchese  eglomise  side  chairs,  circa  1780; 

and  from  the  Estate  of  Lurline  Roth,  a  fine  transitional  Louis  XV  marquetry 

and  parquetry  commode,  signed  Peridiez. 

Exhibition:  November  6  through  9 
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ing  a  diverting  branch  of  the  Katsura  Riv- 
er. The  linear  asymmetry  and  pattern- 
ing— often  called  Mondrianesque — of  the 
rich  wooden  trim  against  pale  shoji  screens 
stagger  with  their  "simplicity."  Or  so 
thought  the  German  architect  Bruno 
Taut,  who  was  under  the  impression  that 

"BRILLIANT, 

GORGEOUS,  SOMETIMES 

GAUDY." 

he  discovered  the  villa  in  the  1930s  and 
promoted  its  abstract  purities  as  a  foun- 
tainhead  of  modernist  architecture. 

Isozaki  adroitly  exposes — and  disposes 
of — Taut's  and  subsequent  selective  inter- 
pretations in  favor  of  his  own,  postmodern 
reading,  which  revels  in  all  the  complexi- 
ties and  contradictions  of  the  villa's  "bril- 
liant, gorgeous,  sometimes  gaudy  ele- 
ments." Clearly,  the  Katsura  Villa  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  for  the  modernists,  the 
postmodernists,  and  the  rest  of  us. 

— Julie  lovine 

A  Play  of 
Subcontinental 
Proportions 

Peter  Brook  has  always  had  epic  ambi- 
tions. He  is  best-known  for  his  brilliantly 
visual  and  eclectic  stagings  of  Shake- 
speare, opera,  and  myths.  Over  a  four- 
decade  career  he  has  sought  to  create  a  uni- 
versal stage  language  by  combining  per- 
formance styles  from  around  the  world. 
His  nine-hour  version  of  the  Hindu  epic 
Mahabharata,  ten  years  in  the  making,  was 
the  most  talked-about  stage  production  in 
Europe  in  1985.  Now  it  has  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Even  in  India  the  entire  story  of  Maha- 
bharata had  never  been  staged.  The  origi- 
nal text  runs  to  about  10,000  couplets,  or 
fifteen  times  the  length  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  combined.  Brook's  script  pares 
this  mammoth  legend  down  to  its  central 
plot,  while  nonetheless  suggesting  its 
range  of  emotions  and  events.  In  part  1 , 
the  rivalry  among  the  five  Pandava  broth- 
ers and  their  hundred  cousins  builds  in 
lighthearted  scenes  until  the  brothers  are 
cheated  out  of  their  kingdom  in  a  dice 
game;  they  then  wander  in  the  forest  for 
over  a  decade  encountering  fantastic  crea- 
tures and  learning  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse; finally,  in  part  3,  they  are  vindi- 
cated in  a  cataclysmic,  eighteen-year  bat- 
tle. The  language  throughout  is  direct  and 
earthy,  yet  the  story  is  full  of  intricate 
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Since  1735  there  has  never  been 
a  quartz  blancpain  watch.  and  there  never  wh 
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BlancpaiN 


Faithful  to  the  traditional  art  of  watchma- 
king, each  watch  is  still  assembled,  polished 
and  finished  by  hand  by  the  individual 
watchmaker.  In  all,  only  four  ladies'  watches 
and  six  men's  watches,  each  individually 
signed  and  numbered,  leave  our  workshops 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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OMAHA  Borsheim's  TORONTO  European  Jewellery  BERMUDES  Cnsson  GRAND  CAYMAN  Dennis  Smiih  ST  BARTHELEMY  Poim  Or  ST  MAARTEN  La  Romana  ST  THOMAS  Riviera 
Informations  by  BLANCPAIN  SA  -  CH  1348  Le  Brassus  -  Switzerland  -  Tx  459420  Tel  01041-2!  85  40  92 
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■',:■:' of  something  far 
autifully  hand- 
led 'ieather-lined  com- 


puter iMUiornoune  ividgdzine;. 

Virtually  every  detail  of  the  new  735i  was  ex- 
plored and  refined  to  a  level  of  quality  unprece- 
dented in  luxury  sedans. 

A  push-button  "Seat  Memory" automatically 
recalls  eight  different  pre-programmed  comfort 
adjustments  for  you-and  two  other  drivers.  (It 


dibu  meiuurizcbuuibiut:  mirror  bewngj  - 
For  additional  comfort  even  the  1st 

are  intellectually  gifted-adjusting  theirhr 

and  angle  to  your  torso. 

You're  afforded  the  ultimate  contrtrj- 

a  curved  dash,  featuring  electronics  mfe 

miliar  in  the  cockpits  of  corporate  jets  tlrf 


NCTUARY  OF  INTELLIGENT  DESK! 


©  1987  BMW  of  North  Amenca.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark  and 


nd  we  could  fill  pages  on  the  Active  Check 
I  which  monitors  26  of  the  car's  systems 
'1  h  a  single  readout.  Or  the  Service  Interval 
or  which  can  help  reduce  maintenance  by 
10%. 
ut  then  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  you 


tern  so  advanced,  it  provides  driver  and  front  pas- 
senger with  individual  thermostatic  controls.  Or 
the  10-speaker,  AM/FM  anti-theft  stereo  system. 
And  thoughtful  touches  like  the  electrome- 
chanical locking  system  that  not  only  secures 
the  doors,  trunk  and  gas  filler  lid,  but  also  closes 


What's  •  >tched  as  it  may 

sound,  the .  \irely  scratches  the 

surface  of  this 
performance 
the  rather  impressiv  • 
your  authorized  BfV  . 


the  convenience  of  a  climate  control  sys-       the  windows  and  sunroof  from  outside  the  car       THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE' 

A  WORLD  OF  SUPERFLUOUS  LUXURY. 
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ex:  Duchess  of  Windsor? 

$750,000? 

No  -  an  identical,  dazzling  re-creation  ot  the 

original  30's  design  -  hand  made  in  tine  quality 

diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires  - 

shown  actual  size  $59,500. 

Ask  jar  our  latest  estate  jewellery 
brixhure  $3. 00  airmail. 
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character  relationships.  The  hnal  battle 
seems  the  inevitable  cacophony  of  many 
echoing  conflicts  on  a  single  stage. 

The  staging  is  as  richly  textured,  rang- 
ing from  slapstick  to  ritual,  with  panto- 
mime, dance,  ballads,  and  puppets  to 
complement  the  perfectly  meshed  ensem- 
ble. When  Krishna  appears  to  the  blind 
king,  the  actor  steps  behind  a  scrim,  so 
that  the  audience  sees  only  his  silhouette. 
Yet  Mahabharata  is  also  da2:lingly  simple: 
aside  from  the  plain  white  lighting,  nearly 


In  a  world  where  cataclysmic  battles  are 
more  likely  to  last  eighteen  seconds  than 
eighteen  years,  we  still  need  the  simple 
truths  of  ancient  tales,  but  they  must  be 
restated  in  terms  understandable  to  our 
ears.  The  main  unifying  element  in  this 
nine-hour  display  of  legend  and  stagecraft 
is  a  surprising  undertone  of  melancholy — 
an  acknowledgement  that  we  can  never 
return  to  that  ancient  village.  (At  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  ot  Music  through  Jan- 
uary 3.)  — Robert  Massa 


Bhima,  "the  strongest  man  in  the  world,"  down  for  the  count  in  Peter  Brook's  humongous  Mahabharata. 


every  effect  could  have  been  created  by  the 
ancients  who  first  recited  the  story,  centu- 
ries before  Christ.  A  horn  for  the  trunk 
and  two  actors  under  a  cloth,  slightly 
swaying  as  they  walk,  are  all  that's  needed 
to  conjure  up  an  elephant.  A  full  article 
could  be  written  on  Brook's  use  of  color, 
fabrics,  or  even  scents  to  establish  a  char- 
actet  or  set  a  mood.  The  solemn  moment 
when  the  blind  queen  sits  in  shadows  and 
perfumes  her  hair  is  at  the  most  smoke- 
filled,  frenetic  moment  of  battle. 

Brook  succeeds  in  making  this  Hindu 
myth  seem  strangely  familiar,  as  it  we'd 
heard  it  long  ago  in  childhood  or  in  anoth- 
er lite.  By  pruning  the  action  and  present- 
ing it  through  such  sharp  images  he  focuses 
on  themes  common  to  all  cultures:  family 
loyalty;  the  destructive  power  of  greed, 
revenge,  and  sloth;  the  tear  ot  the 
unknown;  the  longing  tor  transcendence. 

The  genius  of  this  grandiose  production 
lies  in  its  humility.  True  to  both  Hindu 
philosophy  and  to  the  methods  of  the 
avant-garde,  Brook  constantly  unmasks 
his  illusions;  we  see  all  the  puppet  strings. 


New  TV:  Fair 


If  you  haven't  fired  up  your  tube  lately,  or 
in  a  moment  of  frustration  spot-welded 
your  dial  to  the  local  PBS  outlet,  it  may  be 
time  to  take  a  peek  at  what's  up  at  the  net- 
works. The  big  three's  cautious  movement 
toward — dare  we  say  it? — intelligent  pro- 
gramming, a  surge  that  began  in  1981  with 
a  bold  new  ensemble  concept  called  "Hill 
Street  Blues"  and  continued  with  the  likes 
of  "St.  Elsewhere,"  "Miami  Vice,"  "Cag- 
ney  and  Lacey,"  "The  Cosby  Show,"  and 
"L.  A.  Law,"  appears  to  be  alive  and  well  in 
this  new  tall  season. 

NBC,  the  acknowledged  New  Quality 
front-runner,  has  brought  back  most  of  its 
vaunted  and  popular  Thursday-night  line- 
up ("Cosby,"  "Cheers,"  "Night  Court," 
"L.A.  Law")  and  is  adding  two  promising 
series  to  its  schedule:  "A  Year  in  the  Life, " 
a  realistic  middle-class  family  drama  star- 
ring Richard  Kiley  and  produced  by  the 
creators  of  "St.  Elsewhere"  that  premiered 
as  a  miniseries  last  December;  and  "Private 
Eye,"  a  typically  slick  titties  crime  show 
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When  a  silver  lining  isn't  enough. 


Tosendagift  of  Chivas  Regal,  dial  1-800-243-3787.  Void  where  prohibited. 

12  YEARS  OLD  WORLDWIDE  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  ■  86  PROOF  ■  c  ,986  375  SPIRITS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK.  NY 
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RATHKOLB 


OCTOBER      3-OCTOBER      31 


AARON  FABER  GALLERY 

666  fifth  avenue  (entrance  on  53rd  st.),  mew  york  10019  212-586-8411 


Cavendish-2- 

-T  VlinitllP^  captures  the  design  el 

y>j  authentic  18th  Centu 

\^OniD3IlV  For  our  comPlete  cat; 

---                   ±               J               i  to:  1445  Ross  Avenue 

Incorporated  Da,las 'T«as75202- 

J-  High  Point  Showroom: 

Fine  English  Antique  Reproductions.  B75  Market  Square. 


This  inlaid  walnut  secretary 
captures  the  design  elements  of 
authentic  18th  Century  furniture. 
For  our  complete  catalog,  send  $5 
to:  1445  Ross  Avenue,  Suite  4700, 
Dallas,  Texas  75202. 
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from  Anthony  \  erkovich,  the  man  behind 

"Miami  Vice." 

ABC  is  bidding  for  its  share  of  the  baby- 
boomer-baby-boomlet  market  with 
"Thirty  Something,"  the  saga  of  a  young 
suburban  couple  feeling  their  way  through 
the  tribulations  o{  new-parenthood.  Oth- 
er shows  worth  a  look  are  "Hooperman," 
starring  the  sitcom  veteran  John  Ritter  in  a 
comedy-drama  overseen  by  the  "Hill 
Street"  and  "L.A.  Law"  mavens  Steven 
Bochco  and  Tern-  Louise  Fisher,  and  "The 
'Slap'  Maxwell  Story,"  a  situation  comedy 
about  a  boorish  sportswnter  (the  talented 
Dabney  Coleman). 

CBS  is  offering  what  may  turn  out  to  be 
"Hill  Street"  's  spiritual  heir,  a  Platoon- 
inspired  Vietnam  soldiering  drama  enti- 
tled "Tour  of  Duty,"  and  "Frank's  Place," 
a  gentle  comedy  starring  Tim  Reid  as  a  pro- 
fessor turned  restaurateur. 

And,  of  course,  PBS  returns  with  its 
usual  strong  mix  of  arts  and  informational 
programming  along  with  cultured  Euro- 
pean imports.  Unexpected  departures 
from  the  formula  include  "Degrassi  Junior 
High,"  a  fictional  but  realistic  teen's-eye 
view  of  adolescence,  and  "Trying  Times," 
public  television's  first  domestically  pro- 
duced original  comedy  series.  The  impres- 
sive array  of  hip-and-famous  talent  con- 
tributing to  various  episodes  includes  the 
director  Jonathan  Demme,  the  writers 
Spalding  Gray  and  Christopher  Durang, 
and  the  actors  Rosanna  Arquette,  David 
Byrne,  Candice  Bergen,  and  Teri  Garr. 

The  real  news  this  season,  however, 
remains  the  commercial  networks'  slow 
but  steady  climb  toward  watchable  pro- 
gramming. Lord  knows  there's  still  plenty 
of  schlock  out  there,  and  another  wave  of 
"Charlie's  Angels  Meet  the  A-Team  on 
Fantasy  Island"  could  hit  at  any  moment. 
But  as  long  as  the  ratings  stay  high,  the 
demographics  upscale  .   .   . 

"After  twenty  years  in  infancy  and  ten 
years  in  adolescence, "  asserts  an  optimistic 
Tom  Shales,  television  critic  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  "I  think  television  may  finally 
be  entering  adulthood."      — David  Ruben 

Brave  New  Heels 

Looking  down  to  find  hallowed  and  unin- 
spired practicality,  Miss  Marple  was 
shocked.  This — English  footwear?  Now, 
Miss,  give  'em  a  twirl.  Perfectly  agreed, 
these  pieces  of  the  shoemaker's  art  are  a 
bit  .  .  .  stylish;  but  Miss,  they're  the  work 
of  proper  English  young  men  and  women 
like  Emma  Hope,  Elizabeth  Stuart-Smith, 
Mary  Goodman,  and  John  Moore,  all  fresh 
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EXPERIENCE  VERSAILLES 

Exquisite  luxury  and  magnificent  detailing  synonymous  with  the  legendary  "'Palace  of  Vrsailles" 

is  translated  into  ,-heets.  pillowcases,  comforters,  shams,  duvet  covers,  hedskirts,  decorative  pillows,  blankets,  and  towels. 

The  Versailles  Collection  in  collaboration  with  the  Versailles  Foundation  and  Gerald  \an  der  Kemp. 

Bed  fashions  in  250  thread  count.  60%  combed  pima  cotton  blend.  10%  polyester. 

Shown  above:  Pennsylvania  Avenue 


COURT  OF  VERSAILLES 


if 


rTfi.rirl 


For  stores  nearest  you  call  1-800-237-3209 


CANNON, 

ROYAL  FAMILY 

1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY  10020 
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Not  for  witches  only:  John  Moore's  step-in  fantasy. 

out  of  Cordwainers  Technical  College, 
where  they  have  taught  the  craft  proudly 
since  Victoria's  time — so  you  know  the 
quality's  right. 

Emma  Hope  calls  her  shoes  "regalia  for 
feet,"  you  see;  we  especially  favor  her  sim- 
ple silhouettes  highlighted  with  luxury  fil- 
lips of  decorative  detailing — cocky  Resto- 
ration rosettes,  ruched  silk-rihbon  blos- 
soms, spirals  of  passementerie  flamenco- 
ing  across  the  insteps.  Yes,  Miss,  passe- 
menterie, a  bit  of  French  slipped  in  when 
the  Normans  came,  I  guess.  Now,  this  is 
her  trademark:  a  mule  with  a  Louis  heel; 
deliciously  decadent,  wouldn't  you  agree? 

I  see  your  eye  has  been  caught  by  "The 
Wicked  Witch  of  the  West,"  a  towering 
lace-up  pump  with  a  sole  that  slightly 
extends  beyond  the  toe.  That's  John 
Moore's  hallmark  shoe,  what  we  like  to 
call  refined  lunacy  for  fashion  adventurers. 
Would  you  like  to  try  it  on,  Miss' John  also 
does  his  "Hog  Toe,"  a  blunt,  upturned- 
snout-like  design  on  a  stalwart  black  Ox- 
ford. Lace-up  styles  come  with  silk  shoe- 
laces imprinted  with  Moore's  name,  and 
the  pump  is  available  with  an  optional 
pebbled  "commando"  sole.  And  wouldn't 
you  know  it,  Miss,  now  even  the  Ameri- 
cans are  snapping  them  up.  (Designs  by 
Hope  and  Stuart-Smith  are  available  at 
Barneys  and  Capezio,  New  York,  and 
Comme  les  Ganjons,  Los  Angeles;  Mary 
Goodman,  at  7a  Duncan  Terrace,  London 


Nl  8BZ;  and  John  Moore,  at  House  of 
Beauty  and  Culture,  34  Stamford  Road, 
London  Nl.  All  accept  commissions  at 
their  studios. )  — )om  Wilier 


High  Gage 


For  years  after  she  studied  the  goldsmith's 
craft,  Elizabeth  Gage  made  broad  jeweled 
and  enameled  rings  that  remained  known 
only  to  a  few  English  admirers.  But  since 
1984,  when  she  opened  a  shop  on  Albe- 
marle Street  in  London  (and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  Connoisseur,  October 
1984),  she  has  had  a  steady  stream  of  visi- 
tors from  places  as  far  afield  as  Texas  and 
Timbuktu.  They  start  out  as  buyers  and 
become  collectors.  This  month  she  is 
bringing  some  of  her  jewels  to  New  York 
for  an  exhibition  at  the  Carlyle  hotel. 

What  is  it  about  this  jewelry  that  in- 
spires such  appetite.7  A  romantic  harmony 
of  subtle  color  (gold  enameled  with  brown 
and  red,  for  instance),  unusual  raw  materi- 
als (fossils,  uncommon  stones,  antique 
coins,  granulated  gold),  and  dramatic 
ideas.  Some  of  these  spring  from  her  love 
of  the  French  Renaissance.  Jewels  with 
large  stones  and  cruciform  shapes,  called 
"Agincourt"  or  "Charlemagne,"  declare 
Gage's  interest  in  the  chivalric  style. 

The  "Charlemagne"  ring,  a  perfect 
green  tourmaline  set  in  mauve  enamel 
with  amethysts  and  pearls,  inspires  admi- 
ration, even  awe,  but  diffidence  about  put- 
ting it  on.  The  sparkling  tube  ring  of  artic- 
ulated gold,  made  by  a  unique  method  tor 
which  Elizabeth  Gage  won  the  De  Beers 
award  in  1972,  has  a  seductive  flexibility, 
but  can  one  wear  chain  mail  .'  Put  it  on  and 
all  doubts  vanish.  It  is  as  flattering  and 
comfortable  as  beautifully  cut  clothes.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  take  off  something  that 
might  have  been  made  for  you. 

— Mary  WcDougall 


Smell  the  Sable 

With   the   wildly   wondertu 
things  Fendi  does  to  fur,  what 
could  Fendi   the  fragrance 
possibly  be  like'  The  new 
scent,    bottled    in 
slope-shoulderec 


Elizabeth  Gage's  massive  "Charlemagne." 

block  of  crystal,  is  as  striking  and  distinc- 
tive as  a  forest-green  mink,  and  just  as 
much  a  knowing  bow  to  tradition.  Sugges- 
tive of  entire  swaths  of  nature,  the  new 
Fendi  is  an  idiosyncratic  blend  of  exotic 
herbs  (bay  leaf  and  basil),  sensuous  animal 
overtones  (civet),  delicate  spices,  and 
earthen  and  woody  notes.  The  fragrance 
has  a  plushness  that  lingers  long  on  the 
skin.  You  can  actually  smell  the  sable  in 
Fendi. 

Fendi  is  a  modern  chypre — which 
means  it  has  its  origins  in  a  family  of  sen- 
sual, heady,  curiously  complex  scents  that 
typically  blend  leather,  precious  woods, 
mosses,  and  animal  elements.  The  catego- 
ry dates  back  to  1917,  with  the  introduc- 
tion, in  France,  o{  Chypre  de  Coty 
(whence  the  name),  and  includes  such 
classics  as  Zibeline  (1928),  Miss  Dior 
(1947),  as  well  as  more-modern  entries — 
Coriandre  (1977),  Coco  (1985).  Chypres 
are  the  most  sophisticated  oi  scent  groups 
and  are  frequently  chosen  as  base  fra- 
grances by  modern  designers. 

There  is  almost  no  floweriness  in 

Fendi.  Its  signature  is  written  in 

bold  strokes  of  dark  sensuality 

and  warmth — a  scent  more 

for  brunettes  than  for 

blondes. 

-Jill  Resnick 


Taking  over  where  the  stole  leaves  off:  Fendi,  the  fragrance. 
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"    people  are  moving  away  from  the  mum 
towards  products  that  exemplify  superior  quality. 


—Yankelovich  Monitor 
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MONTBLANC 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

NOBLESSE 

The  jewel  of  the  Montblanc  collection.  Gold  or  silver  plated  surfaces 

with  a  diamond  pin-stripe  cut.  Or  Montblanc  high-gloss 

lacquer  in  jet  black,  Bordeaux  red  or  midnight  blue.  Classic  nib  of 

18-carat  gold  with  ornamental  engraving.  Noblesse  —  the  return  of 

style  and  elegance.  Montblanc  —  the  art  of  writing. 


Having  left  Ethiopia  for  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in 
1977,  eighteen-year-old  Mesfin  Million  has  already 
contributed  to  the  American  art  scene.  Million's 
sensitive  drawing  of  a  youth  in  profile  won  him  a 
place  in  Scholastic's  National  High  School  Art  Exhi- 
bition, held  this  summer  at  New  York's  IBM  Gallery 
of  Science  and  Art.  — D.S. 


Exclusive  US  and  Canadian  Representat-  e 

KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH  INC 
100  North  St .  Bloomsbury.  NJ  08804 
(201)479-4124 


In  Canada  1815  Meyerside  Dr. 

Misstssauga,  Ont  L5T  1G3 

(416)671-0696 


AHappy  Couple 
of  Wines 

When  a  merchant  prince  of  wine  gets  mar- 
ried, there  comes  the  sensitive  question  of 
what  vintages  to  select  for  the  blessed 
event.  "One  mustn't  drink  only  expensive 
wines,"  Sherry  Lehmann's  president,  Mi- 
chael Aaron,  pronounced,  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  general  principle,  in  the 
wake  of  his  July  Fourth  Hamptons  barbe- 
cue wedding  to  Christine  Hawley.  That 
would  be  too  easy,  wouldn't  it?  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  none  of  the  vins  Aaron  chose  was 
likely  to  be  too  ordinaire,  either.  The  table 
wines  were  the  Chateau  de  la  Chaize, 
Brouilly  1985,  and  the  specially  labeled 
Georges  Duboeuf  "Saint- Amour,"  a  cou- 
ple of  unpretentious  little  Beaujolais  that 
went  down  nicely  with  the  Cajun  chicken 
and  superlative  Brooklyn-made  Golden-D 
hot  dogs.  As  for  the  whites,  Hargrave,  the 
Long  Island  winery,  sent  over  a  fifty-ti\  e- 
gallon  barrel  of  appropriately  appellated 
Le  Reve  Special  Chardonnay  Reserve 
1986;  Aaron  also  selected  the  Jordan 
Vineyard  1983  Chardonnay  because  "a 
certain  touch  of  acidity  in  its  balance 
makes  it  very  refreshing." 

And  then,  of  course,  there  were  the 
champagnes.  Aaron  selected  two  nonvin- 
tage  sparklies,  the  Spanish  Lembey  Brut 
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SCREEN:  Regency 
chinoiserie  painted 
wood  screen,  circa 
1820. 


SETTEE.  Early 
George  III  needle- 
work, upholstered, 
camelback  settee, 
circa  1760 


HKentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  EngUshAntiques^ 


vaaecto/w 

al< 
Kentshire 


Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

57  East  12th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10003  (212)6^3-6644 


LINDA  &  MICHELLE 
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LINDA  HILL    •    ARTISTS  AGENT    •    P.O.  BOX  2860    •    TAOS  NM  87571 
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A  wine  to  remember. 

and  the  French  Clicquot  Brut  Yellow 
Label,  in  addition  to  the  heavier  artillery: 
magnums  of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs 
1979,  Salmanazars  of  Moet  et  Chandon 
Brut  Imperial,  and,  for  the  postvows  fire- 
works finale,  magnums  of  "very,  very  rare" 
Perrier  Jouet  Fleur  de  Champagne  Rose 
1982.  The  groom  wore  pink.  — Jcmi  Miller 


NOTHINQ  BUT 


Us  Chickens 


In  Petaluma,  California,  there  has  never 
been  any  question  about  which  came  first, 
the  chicken  or  the  egg.  The  town,  which 
lies  about  fifty  miles  north  of  San  Francis- 
co, knows  very  well  that  it  was  the  egg. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  known  as  the  "Egg 
Capital  oi  the  World."  That  was  when 
John  Steinbeck  used  a  fictitious  Petaluma 
oeuj  king  to  parody  French  politics  in  The 
Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV.  A  short  reign 
indeed.  Soon  thereafter,  egg  preeminence 
abandoned  Petaluma  for  the  southern 
United  States,  leaving  the  town  with  what 
came  second,  the  chicken. 

But  not  just  any  chicken.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated fowl  to  stalk  the  rolling  landscape 
of  central  Sonoma  County  these  days  is 
Rocky  the  Range  Chicken.  He's  an  ordi- 
nary white  Hubbard  raised  to  gourmet  sta- 
tus by  Bart  Ehman  and  Pat  Bridges,  owners 
oi  Pine  Ridge  Ranch,  just  outside  Petalu- 
ma. "Rocky  wasn't  designed  for  the  house- 
wife," Ehman  said  recently  as  he  wandered 
among  some  of  the  7,000  Rockys  he  sends 
to  market  each  week."  He's  for  the  pros." 

Chief  among  these  is  Wolfgang  Puck, 
keeper  of  Los  Angeles's  prestigious  Spago 
and  Chinois  on  Main.  Three  years  ago 
Puck  began  to  yearn  once  again  for  chick- 
ens with  the  flavor  and  tang  of  those  raised 
on  his  parents'  farm  in  Austria.  He  asked 
Ehman,  who  had  been  supplying  him  with 
lamb,  to  give  it  a  whirl.  Voila. 

Market  chickens  today  are  mostly  just 
efficient  little  meat  machines  who  spend 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

IN  ALL  TIME, 

CHINESE  LACQUER  APPEARS 

IN  A  WESTERN  SETTING. 

Christofle  has  conceived  and  created 
"Les  Cloisonnes  Laque  de  Chine." 

n  unprecedented  and  eminently 
harmonious  blending  of  the  lacquer  that 
is  China  and  the  lustre  that  is  Christofle. 


Orfcvre  a  Paris 
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From  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd. 

An  Invitation  To  Experience  Foods 

So  Exquisitely  Delicious 

You'd  Have  To  Comb  The  World  To  Find  Them. 


Travel  through  the  little  hamlets  that  dot  the  gre 

meadows  of  the  world,  and  you  come  upon  foot 

superb  they  linger  in  your  memory  forever.  P( 

stumble  upon  a  mellow  Comte*  cheese  made 

French  mountains  east  of  Burgundy.  Or  a  sai 

Italian  plum  tomatoes  grown  in  the  lava-rich 

San  Marzano  near  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Or  a  coffe< 

and  full-bodied,  you  suddenly  understand  w 

cup  of  coffee  is  all  about.  Imagine  expenen< 

magnificent  foods  whenever  you  wish. 

NOW  THOMAS  GARRAWAY  BRI 
THESE  GREAT  FOODS  TO  YOUR  I 

Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.,  established  in  London 
has  long  been  known  as  a  purveyor  of  fine  foods, 
search  the  world  for  its  choice  foodstuffs  and  spa 
pains  to  bring  them  to  our  patrons  at  their  very  b< 
we  have  arranged  a  way  to  deliver  these  superl 
directly  to  your  home  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  t 
our  Fresh  Delivery  Service.  As  an  introducl 
wide  array,  we  invite  you  to  enjoy  fine  fooc 
these. 

ITALY'S  FRESH  FLAVOUR 
IN  OUR  PASTAS  AND  SAUCI 

On  a  tour  starting  at  the  little  country  inns  of  Flo 
and  ending  in  the  south,  we  searched  for  unusual  recipe 
bring  you  some  of  the  most  magnificent  pastas  and  sauces 
ever  encountered.  For  instance.  Villa  Brindisi™  Tri-Colon 
Fusilli,  colourful  golden  yellow,  tomato 
red  and  spinach  green  twists.  .And 
Radiatore,  a  unique  curled,  ruffle- 
shaped  pasta  perfect  for 
capturing  and  holding  a 
sauce.  .And  what  sauces!| 
Like  Villa  Brindisi™ 
Primadovo,  a  sauce 
lavish  with  diced 
vegetables,  light 
cream,  proseiutto  and 
!  the  incomparable  San 
Marzano  tomatoes.  Or 
"  our  Pesto  Sauce,  a  luxurious' 
blend  of  olive  oil,  basil, 
parmesan.  pignoli  nuts  and  a 
dash  of  garlic. 
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•FFEES 

lUISITE  QUALITY 

ESHNESS,  IN  THE 
ION  OF  GARRAWAY'S  FAMOUS 
LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE. 

ffi^  Starting  321 1  years  ago,  Garraways 
m  was  the  meeting  place  for  wealthy 
^^    merchants  and  traders.  (Charles 
'  Dickens  mentions  it  in  several 

novels  including  Pickwick 
Papers.)  They  knew  what  it  took 
to  make  a  great  cup  of  coffee, 
A        and  brought  back  to  Garraways 
-4f  B   the  exotic  East's  rarest  and  rich- 
|^^«   est  coffee  beans.  Now  you  can 
^^*2    experience  at  home  coffees  of 
the  same  connoisseur  quality 
and  freshness.  Among  our  fine 
i    roasts,  we  offer  you  Traditional 
^^^^  Roast  Regular.  An  inspired  blend 
Id's  rarest  arabica  beans  from  Kenya  and 
Costa  Rica  and  Java,  it's  packed  in  a 
jackage  to  lock  in  freshness, 
rb  as  it  is,  you'll  be  even  more  impressed 
'arisian  Roast  Decaffeinated.  A  unique 
ropean  process  removes  caffeine  and 
cup  of  coffee  with  such  true  coffee 
u'll  know  your  search  for  the  perfect 
ted  is  ended. 


sing,  write  to  Thomas  Gar  i 

iiler.  Madison. 
040.  ©1987  Thomas  Garraway  Lid. 

NEW  MEMBERS,  who  must  be 
5,  Additional  charge  for  shipping  and 

Hawaii  and  the  US.  Territories 
8H.  Membership  subject  io  approval. 
per  household. 


IMAGINE  CHEESES 
THAT  TASTE  AS 
FRESH  AS  IN  THEIR 
HOME  VILLAGES. 

Among  our  wide  selection 

are  cheeses  like  a  soft 

ripened  Camembi  it 

made  lusciously  rich 

and  creamy;  a  classic 

English  Stilton,  the 

revered  blue-veined       ^ 

cheese  still  produced  in 

I  terbyshire;  and  a  hearty, 

zest)  Aged  Monterey  Jack 

from  California  wine  country, 

with  a  resonant  character  all  its  own. 

NATURAL  INGREDIENTS. 

Every  food  that  bears  the  label,  "A 
Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.  Selection" 
is  made  with  natural  ingredients 
no  artificial  flavours  or  preser- 
vatives—and handled  with 
exceptional  care  until  it 
arrives  at  your  door. 

A  FREE  GIFT 
TO  WELCOME  YOU. 

Which  of  our  foods  would  you 
most  like  to  try?  Check  3  on  the 
attached  order  form  and  mail  it  to  us. 
Along  with  your  choices,  we'll  send  you, 
with  our  compliments,  a  handsome  imported 

wicker  picnic  hamper  and  our 
48-page  catalogue. 

Once  you  sample  our  delicacies; -.. 
we  hope  you'll  want  to  continue  ordering^ 
from  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.  You'll  be  offered  a  monthly 
selection  of  the  specialties  of  the  season  and/or  you  may 
choose  from  our  catalogue.  Read  the  details  of  the  offer 
on  the  order  form.  Do  try  us.  We'd  be  most  pleased  to 
have  you  join  us  on  our  uniquely  delicious  journey. 

For  faster  service  call:  1-800-356-7070. 
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Ltd. 


Sauces,  Pastas,  Mustards,  Dressings,  Coffees,  Teas,  Cheeses,  Preserves,  etc.  Quite  Simply,  The  Finest  Foods  In  The  World. 


November  11.  1 


The  most 
dreamed-of 
spot  on  earth 
actually  exists 

In  this  secluded 
beachfront  hideaway  one 
encounters  no  clocks,  for 
the  most  dreamed -of  spot 
is  timeless. 

No  telephones  ring, 
there  is  neither  television 
nor  traffic.  The  necessities 
of  ordinary  existence 
simply  do  not  apply,  for 
Kona  Milage  is  a  fantasy... 
one  of  the  ten  greatest 
resorts  in  the  world 

Half  our  guests  have 
been  here  time  and  again; 
the  other  half  dreams  of 
returning  soon.  Call  your 
travel  agent  and  make 
this  private  little  Eden 
your  own. 

KonMlaceflri 

A  CURIOS  RF.SORTO      VJU^ 

•   i  upulehu 
P.O  Box  1299.  DeptC 
Kailua-Kona.  Hj 

Phone  800-367-5290 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 

their  fifty-four  davs  iii  lite  cooped  up  in  a 
sanitized  "environment"  with  automatic 
feeding,  no  room  to  move,  the  lights  con- 
stantly lit  to  keep  them  eating,  and,  for 
diet,  a  high-tech  mix  of  growth  enhancers 
and  antibiotics — not  only  bad  but  bland. 

Rockv  the  Range  Chicken  is  different. 
He  roams  around  outdoors  in  what  Ehman 
describes  as  "a  stress-free  environment." 
He's  raised,  in  other  words,  much  the  way 
Aunt  Rora  used  to  raise  chickens  outside 
the  kitchen  door:  throw  'em  some  corn, 
give  em  some  water,  leave  'em  alone. 

"We  threw  out  antibiotics  and  we  threw 
out  animal  by-products  and  we  threw  out 
growth  enhancers,"  says  Ehman.  "We 
don't  worn-  about  rate  of  gain.  Know  what 
that  is?  A  commercial  chicken  raiser  is 
looking  for  about  1.8  or  1.9  pounds  of  feed 
per  pound  of  chicken.  We're  2.3,  some- 
times 2.5.  We  worry  about  flavor." 
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It's  not  a  difficult  step,  to  move  from 
such  prestigious  menus  as  those  at  Spago, 
at  Alice  Waters's  Chez  Panisse,  in  Berke- 
ley, and  at  Bradley  Ogden's  Campton 
Place,  in  San  Francisco,  into  the  kitchens 
of  the  restaurants'  trendy  customers.  Eh- 
man's  Rocky  the  Range  Chickens  is  now  a 
retail  operation  selling  in  stores  in  New 
York  (Flying  Foods,  Long  Island  City), 
Washington  (World  Safari),  and  Atlanta 
(Buckhead  Beef),  besides  the  California 
home  turf  (Irvine  Ranch  Farmers  Market, 
Irvine;  Petrini's,  San  Francisco). 

The  barnyard  entrepreneur  leans  on  a 
fence  and  gazes  with  royal  detachment  at 
his  chickens  strutting  mindlessly  and  free 
of  all  stress  around  their  domain.  "Watch- 
ing chickens  is  kind  of  like  watching  grass, 
isn't  it?  They're  not  much  smarter  than 
that  either,"  he  muses  aloud,  sounding 
rather  like  Pippin  V.  — Don  Stanley 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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Jaguar  XJ6 


Strong.  Silent.  Sensual.  The  1988 
Jaguar  XJ6  is  completely  new,  yet 
it  reflects  all  the  very  finest  traits 
of  its  forebears. 

True  to  Jaguar  tradition,  its 
new,  fuel  injected  six  cylinder 
engine  has  double  overhead  cams. 
However,  the  added  sophistication 
of  24  valves  further  enhances 
power  and  high-speed  response. 
Unique  "pendulum"  isolation 
refines  Jaguar's  renowned  fully 
independent  suspension.  A  Bosch 
anti-lock  (ABSI  system  supple- 
ments its  four  wheel  power  disc 


brakes.  And  an  ingenious  J-gate 
selector  lets  the  driver  take  full 
advantage  of  the  ZF  four  speed 
overdrive  automatic  transmission 
by  offering  a  choice  of  fully  auto- 
matic shifting,  or  the  manual 
selection  of  gears  two  through 
four. 

In  the  totally  redesigned  XJ6, 
the  Old  World  splendor  of  supple 
leather  and  polished  burl  walnut  is 
complemented  by  truly  enlight- 
ened engineering.  There  are  seven 
microprocessors  to  regulate 
mechanical  and  driver  information 


systems,  which  include  a  trip 
computer  and  a  Vehicle  Condition 
Monitor  that  continually  checks 
27  vehicle  functions.  The  front 
seats  are  orthopedically  designed 
and  adiust  electrically  in  eight 
directions.  Its  computer-controlled 
heating  and  air  conditioning  can 
even  regulate  cabin  humidity. 

A  most  advanced  species,  the 
new  XJ6  is  also  the  most  thor- 
oughly proven  sedan  ever  intro- 
duced by  Jaguar.  It  is  covered  by  an 
extensive  three  year  36,000  mile 
warranty  and  Jaguar's  new  Service- 
On-Site- v  Roadside  Assistance 
Plan.  See  your  dealer  for  details  of 
this  uniquely  comprehensive  pro- 
gram and  Jaguar's  limited  warranty 
applicable  in  the  USA  and  Canada. 
For  the  name  of  the  Jaguar  dealer 
nearest  you,  call:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NT  07605. 

ENJOY  TOMORRC 
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When  you're  famous 
for  something, 


K 
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Over  the  \  ears,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
become  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
kind  of  traditional  look. 

And  we're  proud  of  it.  Very  proud. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known 
for  that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 


J  able  through  Gue  (htig 


the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


different.  And  quite  wonderful. 

Just  look  at  the  fabrics  above  in  our  contem- 
porary Phoenix  collection  of  wovens.  and  you'll 
see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you  think 


of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 


I  he  history  and  tradition  of  Europe 
begins  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 


iSi^U. »- 


Discover  the  rich  history  of  all  Europe  within  the  sound  of  our  Atlantic 

Before  Columbus  discovered  the  new  world  on  the  shores  of  you 
Atlantic,  he  studied  the  new  science  of  navigation  along  the 
coast  of  our  Atlantic.  In  our  walled  cities  and  ancient 
castles  you  can  trace  the  passing  pageant  of  Europe's 
history.  Kings  and  Queens,  Crusaders  and  Popes  have  left  their  mark 
on  our  architecture,  our  art  and  our  culture.  Portugal  is  where  the 
history  of  all  Europe  awaits  you.  Stay  at  a  quiet  inn  or  one  of  our      4 
luxurious,  world-class  hotels.  Chances  are  our  ever  changing 
Atlantic  lies  just  beyond  your  window.  Its  soft  breezes  cool  our 
evenings.  Its  endless  bounty  enriches  our  cuisine.  And  as  you  linger 
over  a  glass  of  our  incomparable  wine,  the  Atlantic  is  your  silent 
companion. 

No  wonder  knowledgeable  Europeans  call  Portugal  "Europe  by  the 
sea."  And  yet  Portugal  remains  one  of  the  world's  last  travel 
bargains. 

Cross  our  Atlantic  on  TAP,  Air  Portugal,  our  national  airline  where 
the  hospitality  starts  the  moment  you  board. 
Send  today  for  our  colorful  information  package. 


Name 

Address_ 
City 


_State_ 


-Zip- 


Portuguese  National  Tourist  Office,  548  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10036 

Where  Europe  meets  the  Atlantic 
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Pheromone, 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  Swiss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  300  American  dollars,  The  Ounce. 
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WASHINGTON   •  OREGON   •  ALASKA  •   SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEIT* 

Choose  amonq  these  fine  samples 

to  complete  a  wardrobe  oj  fragrances 

for  tfti?  true  Connoisseur 


MA  LIBERTE 
JEAN  RATOU 


(T 


MA  LIBERTE 

DE 

JEAN  PATOU 


£AU  DC  TOJLETTE 


1.  jean  Patou  la 
in  i±5  dbtincruisl^' classical  si  narkahbi 

ffaarance—  "MA  LIBERTE"  d£  Jean  Patau. 
This  I5  ounce  of  eau  de  toilette  is  vours  for  onl\  55.l\^ 
and  is  iivauable  for  the  first  time  exclusively  at  Bullocks  U'ushire, 
port  Beach  and  Garfrnkel'S:  w'ashinqton  L 


2.  Giorgio  Beverly  Hitts  For  Men  \'fP  Special  Reserve . 

man  in  a  thousand  will  \\ 
The  man  who  thm'es  on  success.  Giorgio  Beverly  Huts 
For  Men  \'IP  Special  Reserve.  4  . c  $50.00 

Orvoi  vital   ..%\d-lasrmq 

fraqrance  in  a  :  tion 

for  just  515.00   ... 


Parfum  d' Hermes. 


jman:  sparfdinq,  \\itt\:  unarxL-  qant.  The  fraarance:  Parfum  d'Hermes. 

ane  iris.  Bui:  id  .-.mdalwood  blend  to  form  a  truly 

rder  aruf  at  Hermes  Boutiques.  At  $215.00 

;    .  —  3 1?. 00. 


4.  Paloma  Pi. 
Like  requisite  jewels.  Paioma  Pii 

sculpted  a  cc.  bo(d, 

provocative  shapes  in  French  blown: 

.  what  site  put  inside  is  pure 
inspiration,  a  fragrance  naritv  to  wear, 
oz.  perfume  repfica, 
1 42.50  value  is  \"ours  fbi  $8  V 


5.  Lauren . . .  fresh,  contemporary,  ciassicatlv  sportive. 
Ralph  Lauren's  fraarance  captures  ail  the  ease 

arul  polish  of  American  style  at  its  very  best. 
New  you  can  deliqht  in  Lauren  Perfume's  spirited  bouquet 
in  tixe  l~  ounce  col..  -Aica.  a  $60.00  value, 

yours  for  just  56.50. 


| 
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Ralph  Lauren 


PERFUME 


b.  Plterontone  Parfum  from\iarib\,nMiq[in. 

The  worGf's  most  precious  perfume  is  S300.00 

the  ounce.  It's  more  titan  a  fraqrance. 

It's  an  experience.  Created  for  the  woman  who 

makes  life  an  Adventure.  With  Love. 

This  yen'  special  purse  flacon  m  its  eieqant 

pouch,  a  S40.00  vaiue,  is  yours  for  just  512.50. 


THE  NOTATION  "NOT  FOR  RESALE' ON  ANY  OF  THESE  PRODUCTSREFERSTOThE-;;---^-  •-£.  ;  =  ;  MADE  AVAILABLE  B-  THE  MANUFACTURES  HEBE  -J  A  SAMPLE  SIZE  NOT  A.;  ETAl  STORE 


K  program  lets  you 
watch  them  grow  up  without  worrying 
how  to  pay  for  it. 
And  gives  you  someone     ■ 
to  help  make  it  happen. 


In  only  15  years,  it  could  cost  as  much 
as  $130,000  to  send  a  single  child 
through  college.  Very  few  parents  can 
handle  that  kind  of  expense  without 
long-term  planning  and  careful 
saving.  But  how  do  you  plan?  How 
much  do  you  save  each  year? 

With  the  unique  CoIlegeBuilder1 
program,  a  Merrill  Lynch  Financial 
Consultant  can  help  you  estimate 
how  much  college  will  cost  when 
your  children  are  ready  and  develop 
a  solid  savings  strategy  so  you'll  be 
sure  to  have  the  money  set  aside. 

Our  Financial  Consultants  also 
know  that  you  can't  save  for  collcge- 
or  anything  else-in  a  vacuum.  So 
their  first  job  is  to  develop  a  relation- 
ship with  you  that  gives  them  a  clear 
understanding  of  your  overall  goals. 


your  resources,  your  expectations- 
and  your  degree  of  comfort  with 
different  levels  of  risk. 

Then  they  can  help  you  make  all 
the  diverse  parts  of  your  finances- 
your  savings  and  investments,  debt 
and  credit  needs,  insurance  and  tax 
planning-work  harder  for  you  by 
making  them  all  work  together. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  it 
happen.  Read  through  the  Catalog  of 
Investments  from  Merrill  Lynch.  For 
your  free  copy,  call  1-800-637-7455, 
ext.  1081.  Or  visit  your  local  Merrill 
Lynch  office  todav. 


Merrill  Lynch 


Men  ill  Lynch  Financial  Consultants  like 
Saly  Glassman  understand  your 
changing  financial  needs  and  have 
access  to  unmatched  resources  to  help 
you  reach  your  goals. 

6  1987  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc. 
Member  SIPC 


What  others  strive  so  strenuously  to  achieve  today  came 
naturally  to  us  over  a  century  ago. Those  garden  chintzes, 
those  aristocratic  damasks  and  authentic  William  Morris  am 
patterns;  they  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  English  look.  And  f/n 


of  Sanderson.  Which  is  why  you'll  find  our  wallpapers  and 
„     fabrics  in  so  many  of  the  great  country  houses  of 
•i»  England.  So  if  you  wish  to  recreate  the  true  English  look, 
$53  look  to  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons.  Where  it  all  began. 


uhmui  sMUMtn  mo  ams  w  tmooM 

Sanderson 


Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons,  D&D  Building,  979  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City       Designers  Walk,  320  Davenport  Road,  Toronto 

Through  Interior  Designers  and  Architects. 


Atlanta/Miami:  Hugh  Cochran  •  Boston:  Walls  Unlimited  •  Chicago/Minneapolis:  Holly  Hunt  •  Dallas/Houston:  Gerald  Hargett 
Los  Angeles/Laguna  Niguel:  J.  Robert  Scott  •  San  Francisco/Denver.  Shears  &  Window  •  Washington  D.C.:  Marion  Kent  •  Seattle:  Collins  &  Draheim 


CHRISTIE'S 

the  museum  where  the  art 
is  for  sale 


When  you  come  in  and  browse  at  Christie's, 
remember  one  thing:  if  you  fall  in  love  with  a  work 
of  art,  you  can  buy  it. 

No.  we're  not  talking  about  your  spending  S39.9 
million  for  Vincent  van  Gogh"s  "Sunflowers."  Most 
fine  art  doesn't  set  price  records  or  make  headlines. 

In  the  past  year,  for  example,  bidders  at  Christie's 
auctions  bought  a  Chippendale  desk  and  bookcase  for 
$16,500.  a  sculpture  by  Gauguin  for  S8.250  and  a  ruby 
and  diamond  brooch  for  S49.700. 

Between  September  and  June,  there's  a  new  exhibit 
at  Christie's  virtually  every  week:  viewings  are  open 
to  the  public  at  no  charge. 

For  information  about  Christie's  current  auction 
schedule,  call  Auctionline  at  212/371-5438.  To  arrange 
an  appointment  to  discuss  buying  specific  works  of 
art.  call  Susan  Rolfe  or  Heidi  Kucker.  Christie's 
Special  Client  Services,  at  212  546-1126. 
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502  Park  Avenue  (at  59th  Street).  N.Y..  NY.  10022 


LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 
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Gefica  Sahara 

Men's  18K  Gold  with  alarm:  $13,600 

Ladies  18K  Gold:  $6, 700 
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Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 
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135  STOCKTON  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  91409 

(415)362-210(1 


H  amiIton  JeweIers 

THt  DOWNTOWN  OAMONO&WMCH  WOP 

715  LOCUST  STREET 

SAINT  LOUIS.  MO.  63101 

(314)241-5653 


JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 

jewellers  —  gemologists 

3001  WEST  BIG  BEAVER  ROAD 

SUITE  112  •  TROY,  MICHIGAN  48084 

(313)  649-1122 


DORFMAN 

24  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116 

(617)  536-2022 


Gerald  Genta-North  America,  Inc.,  Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, NY  10022  •  212/759-3440 


Auctions 


October  at  auction  is  a  taxing,  thirty-  ; 
one-dav  fantasy:   a  grand  tour 
.  ::    rig  house  sales,  with day  trips  I 
the  land  or'  baubles,  bottles,  and  pri- 1 
_  collections.  Don't  leave  home  ? 
without  your  chutzpah.  I 

The  collections  first:  on  the  sixth,  in~ 
London,  Chris::;  5  ?'r-ents  the  matchless 
Gallia  collection  ot  some  350  French  : 
gold  coins  from  the  thirteenth  through  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  On  the  tenth,  in 
Monaco,  Sotheby's  has  the  glamorous 
170-lot  couturier  collection  of  the  Pari- 
sian society  dowager  Mme.  Vaudoyer.  On 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  Americans 
in  particular  mav  rind  themselves  torn  be- 
tween Butterrield's  San  Francisco  dispersal 
of  the  Washburn  estate  from  Newp  rt 
Beach — a  veritable  treasure  trove  of  tine 
English,  French,  and  Oriental  rumiture 
and  works  of  art — and  William  Dovle's 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 


Although  our  magnificent  Aubusson  rug  was 
woven  under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
the  wife  of  Napolean  III,  you  would  swear  that  it 
was  made  expressly  for  this  room  at  the  Kips  Bay 
Decorator  Show  House.  The  rug  with  its  varied 
and  brilliant  colors  brings  everything  together  in  a 
textbook  example  of  what  great  interior  design  is 
all  about.  But  finding  such  a  rug  doesn't  always 
happen  as  quickly  as  it  did  in  this  case.  "We 
walked  into  Hakimian,  looked  at  one  rug,  and 
there  it  was!  One  of  those  freak  events  that  so 
rarely  happens."  A  joyful  quote,  from  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  firm  that  chose  this  Hakimian: 
Garcia,  McMaster  &  Biddle. 


F.     J.     HAKIMIAN,     INC. 

Distinctive  European  and  Oriental  Carpets 
Antique  Rugs  and  Period  Tapestries. 

136  East  57th  Street,  Suite  201 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-371-6900 


Exclusively  from  Gump's 
BACCARAT  BLACK  CRYSTAL  CAT 

A  new  treasure  created  expresslv 

for  San  Francisco's  most 

extraordinary  126  vear  old  store 

bv  France's  most  noted  crystal  house. 

4  4"  x21/2"  high  180.00 


R 


8'X)-3?4-8677 

Add  4  05  handling,  delivery 

PO.  Box  890910.  Dept  v\212 

Dallas.  TX  75389.  Add  tax  tor  delivers 

in  C  A  and  TX.  .Major  credit  cards  honored. 

Send  $3  for  a  series  of  4  Gift  Books. 


REPRESENTING  MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ARTISTS 


FRANK  GALLO 
ENG  TAY 

FELIPE  CASTENEDA 
TEODULO  ROMULO 
ESTATE  OF  LOUIS 
ICART  - 


r>-»- 


Rosenbaum   4 

F        I         >         E  ART  * 

5171  Northeast  12th  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33334 


photographs  available 
for  information  call: 

1-800-344  ARTS 
INFL  305-772-1386 


AUCTION'S 


virtually  to  itself  in  the  L'nitei  St  ites,  bur 

as  we  reported  last  season,  Butterfield  has 
lately  been  the  mouse  that  roared  in  the 
wine  cellar.  At  its  >ale  ot  European  and 
California  vintages  on  the  seventeenth 
the  house  will  welcome  bidders  both  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  its  new  L.A.  offices, 
all  connected  via  television  hookup. 

If  your  enological  interests  run  more  to 
dipping  than  to  stashing,  you  might  enjoy 
the  help  of  any  number  of  witty  and  merci- 
fully affordable  items  available  at  the 
Chtistie's  sale  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
wine  collectibles  from  the  Bresciani  col- 
lection, the  largest  such  sale  ever  held  on 
either  side  ot  the  Atlantic.  Here  we  have 
splendid  silver  siphons,  tasters,  funnels, 
and  labels;  corkscrews  of  silver;  and  artful 
decantets,  funnels,  and  glasses. 

New  York — Sothebv's,  Phillips,  Chris- 
tie's. Magnificent  and  fine  jewelrv.  The 

auction  market  in  tine  jewelrv  has  been 
spectacular  the  last  few  years:  recall  the 
epochal  Windsor  jewels  Sotheby's  sold  in 
Geneva  last  spring;  and  there  are  reasons 
to  think  the  momentum  will  not  abate. 
The  retail  trade — Tiffany,  Carrier,  et  al. 
— has  seen  an  extraotdinary  influx  of  new 
(read,  yuppie  and  Japanese)  buyers  for 
"classic  jewelrv,"  particularly  bv  and  for 
males.  Prices  for  the  standard  one-carat, 
D-fine  stone  have  shot  up  17  percent  in 
the  last  year  alone. 

What  these  new  buyers  will  find  this 
month  will  knock  them  right  out  oi  theit 
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Last  one  up?  The  Doheny  Gutenberg  Bible. 


A  musical  traveling  clock,  at  Sotheby's  London. 

Guccis.  Sotheby's  has  a  three-session  ex- 
travaganra  on  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth that  features  estate  jewelrv  with  a  dis- 
tinctively deco  theme,  as  well  as  over  150 
lots  of  fashion  jewelrv  from  no  less  an  own- 
er-expert than  Diana  Vreeland.  Phillips's 
offering  on  the  twentieth  is  a  verv  strong 
showing  indeed:  good  antique  and  design- 
et  pieces  and  a  fascinating  collection  of 
shell  and  stone  cameos.  The  two  sessions 
of  action  at  Christie's  on  the  twenty-first 
will  include  the  ptedictable  gamut  oi 
"names"  (Carrier,  Winston,  Van  Cleef), 
a  wide  range  oi  smart  estate  treasutes  and 
trifles,  with  an  extraordinary  selection  of 
unset  stones. 

New  York — Christie's,  October  22.  Fif- 
teenth-century material  from  the  Dohe- 
nv  collection.  You've  perhaps  read  of  this 
overwhelming  collection  (Auctions,  Sep- 
tember 1987),  mostly  rare  books  and  man- 
uscripts, with  a  smattering  oi  paintings 
and  objets  dicoratifs  for  good  measure. 
These  15,000  items,  bequeathed  in  1940 
to  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Seminary, 
outside  Los  Angeles,  will  be  sold  at  several 
venues  over  the  next  two  years,  with 
expected  benefits  fot  St.  John's  in  the  atea 
of  $20  million.  The  140  lots  in  this  session 
will  be  dominated  by  the  Gutenberg  Old 
Testament.  There  are  only  forty-eight 
copies  of  both  testaments  extant,  ail  insti- 
tutionally owned.  The  last  complete  copy 
was  sold  by  Christie's  in  these  same  rooms 
in  1 978  for  a  record  $2 . 2  million.  You  guess 
where  the  bidding  will  be  when  the  ham- 
mer falls  on  this  one!       — James  R.  Lyons 


CONNOISSEUR 


Vacheron  Constantin . . . 
A  symbol  of 
artistic  spirit. 


Lauded  since  17  SS  tor  its 
excellence  in  technical 
perfection  and  aesthetics. 
Vacheron  Constantin 
watchmakers  today  con- 
tinue to  distinguish  them- 
selves as  paramount  in 
Swiss  watchmaking. 

Vacheron  Constantin. 
The  attainable  timepiece. 


Y    VACHERON    y 

***  CONSTANTIN  *** 

Geneve 

Maltre-Horloger,  En  file,  depuis  1755 
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MOBOCO 

I  we  fewellr)  t~  ( Jems 

"Where  the  Finest  Is  \7>t  the  Most  Expensive" 

200  Newport  Center  Dn\e 
Newport  Beach.  CA  92660  •  (714)  644-8325 


Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 


For  clocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name 
is  Howard  Miller. 

From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks, 
mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in 
contemporary  designs.  Howard  Miller's  world  is 
where  you  want  to  live. 


For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street  *  Zeeland.  Michigan  49464 
In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 


Pictured  here:  The  Jamison  from  Howard  Miller's  "Heritage  Hill  wall  Clock  Collection." 

Showroom  Locations:  15-D-6A  Merchandise  Mart,  Atlanta;  10058  World  Trade  Center.  Dallas; 
C-206  SFMC  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San  Francisco. 
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Just  for  starters 

This  Empire  silver-gilt  oval  soup  tureen 
and  cover  by  Jean-Baptiste-Claude  Odiot, 
Paris,  1809-19,  is  one  of  the  magnificent 
silver-  gilt  pieces  from  the  Demidoff  and 
Madame  Mere  services  to  be  included  in 
our  auction  of  Important  Silver  on 
October  28. 

For  catalogues  or  more  information, 
please  call  Kevin  Tiemey  or  Ian  Irving 
at  (212)606-7160.  Sotheby's,  1334  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 
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Austin  Galleries  proudly  announce  a  rare  exhibition  of  fifty  original  paintings  by  Erte, 
who  at  95  is  internationally  acclaimed  as  the  Master  of  Art  Deco.  Also  being  offered 
are  a  large  selection  of  both  recent  and  vintage  original  signed  and  numbered 
serigraphs.  Now  is  the  time  to  add  to  your  collection  a  masterwork  by  one  of  the  most 
influential  artists  of  the  twentieth  century.  Special  pricing  will  prevail  during  this  exhib- 
ition, further  enhancing  the  investment  potential  of  your  acquisition. 

Austin  Galleries 

America's  Leading  Art  Resource  Since  1966 

CHICAGO  ♦  677  N.  Michigan  Ave.  and  Woofield  Mall.  Schaumburg 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  781  Beach  St..  Pier  39  and  Crocker  Galleria 
LAGUNA  BEACH  •  218  Forest  Ave.  just  off  Coast  Hwy. 

For  additional  information  please  phone  Don  Austin  (312)  358-8750 
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Jewelry  with  a  past 

These  extraordinary  diamonds  are 
among  the  highlights  of  our  auction  of 
Magnificent  Jewelry  on  October  19  and  20. 

This  auction  also  features  important 
jewelry  from  the  Estates  of  Madeleine 
Corya,  Francena  T  Harrison  and 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Pew,  among  others.  The  next 
day,  October  21,  we  will  offer  the  Diana 
Vreeland  Collection  of  Fashion  Jewelry. 

For  catalogues,  more  information  or 
our  brochure  on  Buying  and  Selling 
Jewelry  at  Auction,  please  call 
(212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's  1334  York 
Avenue  New  York,  New  York  10021. 

The  Porier  Rhodes  Diamond,  emerald-cut, 
54.99  carats,  Harry  Winston. 
Marquise-shaped  Diamond,,  formerly  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Nina  Dyer,  27.06  carats, 
Harry  Winston. 
Pear-shaped  Diamond,  34.41  carats. 

All  three  diamonds  are  "D"  color. 
Auction  estimates  upon  request. 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 


Wear  the  watch  only  a  mint  could  create. 


At  a  time  when  high  quality  "coin  watches'"  are  the  ultimate  in  fashion 
jewelry  for  men  — this  watch  is  something  special. 

The  spectacular  sculpture  on  its  face  is  actually  minted.  Just  like  a  coin. 
In  24kt  gold  electroplate  on  solid  sterling  silver.  It  has  to  be,  to  capture 
all  that  detail. 

It's  an  original.  By  famed  artist  Gilroy  Roberts,  whose  portrait  of 
President  Kennedy  made  the  U.S.  half-dollar  one  of  the  most  collected 
coins  on  earth. 

It's  exclusive.  From  The  Franklin  Mint,  of  course.  The  one  source 
world-renowned  both  for  minting  exceptional  coins  and  for  creating  fabu- 
lous jewelry. 

And  it's  a  superb  timepiece.  With  a  fine  Swiss  quartz  precision  move- 
ment and  black  leather  strap.  Impressive.  Quietly  elegant.  The  price? 
Just  $195,  payable  in  convenient  monthly  installments. 

Please  order  bv  October  31,  1987. 


The  Franklin  Mint  Eagle  Watch  by  Gilroy  Roberts 


I  ':  da  K  rm 


The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  order  for  The  Franklin  Mint  Eagle  Watch. 
I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  billed  for  a  deposit  of  $39.*  when 
my  watch  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  me.  The  balance  will  then  be  billed  after 
shipment  in  four  equal  monthly  installments  of  $39. *  each. 

'Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and 
a  total  of  S3,  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Signature 


Please  order  by  October  31,  1987. 

For  Warranty  information,  write  to  Customer  Service, 
The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Center,  PA  19091. 


Mi    Mrs    Miss 
Address 


PLEASE     PRINT     CLEARL 


City.  State.  Zip 


ALL    ORDERS    ARE    SUBJECT 


ACCEPTANCE 


Please  allow  6  to  8  weeks  for  shipment. 
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Gcofl'rcy  Douglas  Giles  (1857-1941),  The  Finish  of  the  Derby,  1893:  Mr.  MvCalmont's  Isinglass  winning  from  Mr.  CD.  Rose's  Ravensbury  and 
the  Duke  of  inlands  Raeburn,  signed  and  dated  18%.  oil  on  canvas,  59  x  107  inches.  Auction  estimate:  £30.000-50,000  ($40,000-70,000). 


The  Sale  of  the  Contents  of 

Mount  Juliet,  Thomastown 
Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland 

The  Property  of  Major  Victor  McCalmont 

Auction  at  Mount  Juliet:  Tuesday,  October  20. 
Exhibition  opens:  Saturday,  October  17. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  To  order  with  credit  card, 

call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  In  Dublin,  William  Montgomery  and  Nessie  Bergin, 
353(  1  )734-8 1 1 .  Sotheby's,  123A  Upper  Abbey  Street, 
Dublin  1.  In  Neiv  York,  Elena  Lord,  (212)  606-7400. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 
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J.ihn  I..  Marion,  ihf  I  auctioneer,  'MM2H 


FINE    ART    PORTFOLIO 

MICHEL 
DELACROIX 


"Jardin  des  Tuileries 
sous  la  Neige" 


New  full  color  catalog 
S5  00  applicable  to  your  first  purchase. 


The  Lubiin  Collection 

95  East  Putnam  Ave.,  Dept.  C7,  Greenwich,  CT  06830 
800-243-4004  203-622-8777 
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JACOB  K.  JAVITS  CENTER 
Oct.  29 -Nov.  1,1987 

Thurs.  -  Sat.  11  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 
Sun.  1 1  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Adm.  S6 
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DOKM.NK-3M3IPW  *-  1 
■    DOAALTUSCO. 


An  annual  gathering  of  150  fine  antiques 
dealers  presenting  exemplar)-  offerings 
from  18th  c.  to  the  an  deco  period. 


Produced  by  The  MamnJ  Ellis  Co.  Beverly  Hills.  CA  213/556-4410 
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8-10  HANS  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON  SW3 
(opp.  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone:  01-589  5266 

Established  1923 

1 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

■ 

A  fine  George  II  mahogany  tripod  table  with 
excellent  patina  and  unusual  imbricated  base. 

jtm          m   % 

Circa  1750 

g^    H^* 

Height  28ins    72cms 
Diameter  29ins    74cms 

1 
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1987  colour  catalogue  of  recent  acquisitions 
$8  (please  quote  CO) 

OCTOBER  1987 


L'Ibis  Gallery  Ltd. 

• 

Ancient  Egyptian  Art  &  Antiquities 

23  East  67th  Street 

New  York.  Now  York   10021 

212.734.9229 


Harry  L.  Stern,  Ltd. 

• 

Antique  Maps,  Manuscripts  & 

American  Historical  Letters 

One  North  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

312.372.0388 


Caledonian.  Inc. 

• 

18th  &  19th  Century  English  Antiques 

562  Lincoln  Avenue 

Winnetka.  Illinois  60093 

312.446.6566 


Federalist  Antiques 

• 

American  Period  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

515  Park  Drive 

Kenilworth,  Illinois  60043 

312.256.1791 
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Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


Maurice  Asprey  Ltd. 

• 

Antique  Silver,  Jewelry,  Miniatures, 

and  Objets  de  Vertu 

41  Duke  Street.  St.  James's 

London.  SW1Y  6DF     England 

01.930.3921 


Blumka  II  Gallery 

• 

Medieval  &  Renaissance  Works  of  Art 

23  East  67th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.879.5611 


The  Philadelphia 
Print  Shop,  Ltd. 

• 

Old  Prints.  Maps  and  Books 

8441  Germantown  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19118 

215  242  4750 


Richard  L.  Feigen  &  Co. 

• 

14th  to  20th  Century  Masters 

325  West  Huron  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

312.787.0500 

113  East  79th  Street 

New  York.  New  York   10021 

212.628.0700 


Williams  &  McCormick 

• 

American  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Bran  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
a  411474 
Kansas  Cit}   Missouri  64141 
6615 


Joseph  W.  Fell,  Ltd. 

• 

\i:: ique  Carpets  &  reztiles 
North  dark  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60657 
312  "-49.6076 
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Imhof  Geisslii. 

Fine  Viennese  Bii 

Paintings  and  ( >b  • 

■  I 
1 190  Vienna  Austria 
(011.43.1)     32.67.25 


Jade  House 

• 

Antiques  &  Works  of  Art 

Washington  Harbour 

3050  K  Street.  N.W.  Suite  175 

Washington,  DC.  20007 

202.944  4 128 


B.C.  Dentan 

• 

Native  Art  of  the  Americas 

50  East  78th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.517.7267 


Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 
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Richard  Norton,  Inc. 

• 

French  and  English  Antiques 

18th  and  Early  19th  Century 

612  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 

Chicago,  Illinois  60654 

312.644.9359 


Lyons  Ltd.  Antique  Prints 

• 

Specializing  since  1968  in 

Original  Period  Graphics 

dating  from  1490-1900 

2700  Hyde  (at  Northpoint) 

San  Francisco,  California  94109 

415.441.2202 


Mackinnon  &  Strachey 

• 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

17  Savile  Row 

London  W1X  1AG  England 

01.734.6911 


I  Tould  Antiques  Ltd. 

• 

i  7th  and  18th  Century 
English  Furniture  and  Accessories 

216  26th  Street 

Santa  Monica,  California  90402 

213.395.0724 


Chevalier 

• 

Antique  Tapestries  &  European  Rugs 

157  East  64th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

212.249.3922 


Fine  Arts  of 
Ancient  Lands.  Inc. 

• 

Specializing  in  Art  of  the  New  World 

12  East  86th  Street 

New  York.  New  York  10028 

212.243.7442 


GERALD  Gp  PETERS 
GALLERY 


Featuring  the  finest  work  available  by 
American,  Classic  Western  and  Taos  School 

artists,  as  well  as  a  select  group  of 

outstanding  American  contemporary  artists 

\& 

Appraisal,  restoration,  and  conservation 

services  available. 

SANTA    F  E 

439   CAMINO    DEL    MONTE    SOL        IVO    BOX    2524 

SANTA    FE,    NEW    MEXICO    875O4  5O5    988-896! 

DALLAS 

THE    CRESCENT       2200   CEDAR    SPRINGS.    SLUE     }20 

DALLAS,    TEXAS    7S201  21487I-3535 


Iona  Antiques 

• 

19th  Century  English  Animal  Paintings 

PO  Box  285 

London  W8  6HZ  England 

01.602.1193 


Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


David  Lindquist 
&  Associates 

• 

18th  and  19th  Century- 
Furniture  and  Accessories 
1215  E.  Franklin  St. 
Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina  27514 
919942.3179 


Siebenstern  Gallery 

• 

Fine  Viennese  Biedermeier  Furniture. 

Paintings,  and  Objects  of  Art 

Braunerstrasse  10 

1010  Vienna  Austria 

(011.43.D  533.60.44 


The  Daniel  B.  Grossman 
Gallery 

• 

19th  &  Early  20th  Century 

European  and  American  Paintings 

1100  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

212.861.9285 


English  Heritage 

• 

Fine  English 

lsth  ami  L9th  Century  Furniture, 

Georgian  Sterling  SUver,  and  Objete  d'Arl 

-II  Melrose  Place 
Ix.s  Ano-lt.v  Cililorn...    'KHK.'i 

1.800.463  i 


Cathay  Gallery 

• 

I  h.   Name  For  Fine  <  Ihinese  Antiques 
\   Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  limil  1 
312.96]  L048 


Xenia  Am 

Mesopotamiai 

Indian.  Soul  I 

Charles  I  ipson,  Host. mi 

F  P   Dose  Ji 
312  nil  0841 


Orientations  Gallery,  Inc. 

• 

Japanese  Antiques 

from  the  Edo  &  Meiji  Eras 

5701  Sunset  Drive  -  Suite  306 

South  Miami,  Florida  33143 

305.665.2726 


Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  100  of  the  World's 

Finest  Antique  Dealers 

October  15  to  18,  1987 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


William  H.  Straus 

• 

13th  through  20th  Century 

American  and  European  Furniture  & 

Works  of  Art 

1435  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York   10128 

212.410.5682 


Lin  and  Emile  Deletaille 

• 

Primitive  and  Pre-Columbian  Art 

12  Rue  Watteeu 

Brussels  1000  Belgium 

322.512.9773 


Adams  &  Bijou  Fine  Arts 

• 

Paintings/Prints 
1480  W.  Webster  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 

312.248.8430 

312.327.6542 


Harlan  J.  Berk,  Ltd. 

• 

Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  Art 

Ancient  Numismatics 

612  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

312.337.0995 


Come  celebrate  Erte's  95th  birthday. 


Erte.  The  Grand  Master  of  Art 
Deco.  Erte.  A  name  synonymous 
with  elegance  and  sophistication. 
Erte.  At  the  age  of  95,  he 
continues  to  create 
timeless  works  of 
art,  with  ageless, 
youthful  spirit,    p 

Dyansen 
Galleries,  in 
honor  of  Erte's 
°5th birthday.  \$&* 
will  host  majorll  j 
retrospective 
exhibitions  of 
his  work. 


"Three  Graces'.'  limited  editic 
bronze  sculpture.  Height:  16" 


Discerning  collectors  and  first- 
time  buyers  alike  can  choose 
from  magnificent  bronze 

sculpture,  crystal  luminieres, 
graphics,  objets 
dart,  tapestries, 
and  spuaches. 
Dyansen  will 
also  have 
available 
a  limited 
number  of 
copies  of  The 
Erte  Sculpture 
Beck  sis^ed  by 
the  artist. 


DYANSEN 


Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  share  in  the  art  of  Erte. 

Come  to  the  95th  Birthday  Retrospective  Exhibition  nearest  you. 

Exhibition  will  appear  in  each  city  listed  for  the  entire  month. 


September  NEW  ORLE/NS  504)  523-2902  October CARMEL  408    525-6903  SANFRANOSCC 
415)  928-0596,  BOSTON    517   262-4800  November  SOHO-NEW  YORK  212   226-3384 
BEVERLY  HILL5   213    275-0165  December  MAUI   808    567-2002,  ECLIPSE-NEW  YORK  212    925-6203 


William  Doyle 

/"•til  r?i>ir?L-         * 


GALLERIES 


American  Paintings 

Auction:  Wednesday,  October  21  at  7p.m. 

Sttic  may  be  previewed  Saturday-  TUesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


DMUND  DARCH  LEWIS  (1835-1910) 
.ake  of  the  Clouds.  Mt  Mansfield,  Vermont" 
gned  and  dated  1866 
il  on  canvas        "21 2  x  44  inches 

xhibited  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
be  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Exhibition,  1868 


Catalogue  SI 5  postpaid 
(S19  overseas) 


Including  works  by:  A.  Bierstadt,  W  Brackett,  A.  Dehn,  A.  Herter,  H.  Herzog, 

G.  Inness,  A.  Jacobsen,  H.  D.  Kruseman  van  Elten.  S.  Laurence,  G.  Luks.  E.  Moran. 

H.  Nichols,  G.  Oberteuffer,  W  Picknell,  F.  de  B.  Richards,  A.  Thieme.  W  Wendt 

For  further  information  please  contact  Elaine  Banks. 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Ting  Sliao  Kuang 


Pisces 


An  original  serigraph  taken  from  this  Chinese  stone  painting, 
on  100%  tag  paper,  numbered  and  hand-signed  by  the  artist. 
Image  size:  33  x  33  inches. 


Leatherman  Art  Gallen 
Rockport,  Massachusetts 


Village  Galleries  - 
Horton  Plaza 
San  Diego,  California 


Austin  Galleries,  on 
Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago.  Illinois 


Artistic  Investments 
Phipps  Plaza 
Atlanta.  Georgia 


Avanti  Gallen  at 
Union  Square 
San  Francisco.  California 


Fine  Art  collections 
fiburon,  California 


Austin  Galleries  Artistic  Investments  - 

Laguna  Reach.  California     Old  Hyde  Park  Village 

Tampa.  Florida 


Sci>al  Fine  Art 

21220  Erwin,  Woodland  Hills.  CA  91367   (818)  713-1297 


Art  expo  cal 

BOOTH*   1301 


Simic  Cjallenes  r resent  Ihree  rine  Art  hxhibits  in  October  Featuring 
America's  Premier  Artists  in  Seascape  and  Landscape  Painting 

; This  Month  in  La  Jolla 

DAVID  THIMGAN 
One-Man  Show 

". .  .  David  Thimgan's  love  for  history  mingles 
splendidly  with  his  love  for  art  and  the  sea  .  . ." 
1  Member  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Member  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
Member  American  Society  of  Marine  Artists 

19  Published  in  the  1986  "Dictionary  of  Sea 
Painters 
•  Exhibited  at  the  Mystic  International 


David  Thimgan  "Blackwall  Frigate  'Kent 


Eugene  Garin 


"The  Last  Passage" 


James  Felherolf 


"Old  MacDonald" 


This  Month  in  La  Jolla  — 

GROUP  SEASCAPE  EXHIBIT 

Featuring  More  Than  20  of  Today's  Leading 
Seascape  Painters:  Eugene  Garin,  Alex  Dzigurski, 
Wendell  Brown,  Dave  Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer, 
Jacquelynn  Kresman,  William  DeShazo,  Delmary, 
Anthony  Casay,  James  Fetherolf,  Mario  Simic, 
David  Thimgan,  Stephen  Mirich,  and  more. 

...  the  finest  exhibit  of  Seascape  Art  in  the 

fa  Country  ...  i  " 

si  v 


—  This  Month  in  Carmel  — 
'  JAMES  FETHEROLF 

One-Man  Show 

"...  A  Legend  in  Contemporary  Landscape 
Painting .  .  ." 

•  Honored  with  the  Gold  Medal  from  the 
Franklin  Mint 

•  Permanent  Collection  of  R.  W.  Norton 
Museum,  Shreveport,  LA 

-         •  Represented  in  American  Art  Analog  gf 

5  £55 


Call  for  your  personal  invitation 

Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski,  Wendell  Brown,  Anthony  Casay,  David 

Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer,  DeShazo,  Kresman,  Galien  Laloue,  Cortes,  Blanchard,  Valere, 

Faurege,  Legrand,  Biegler,  Didier,  Lemaitre,  Jean-Claude  Guidou,  Greg  Harris,  Andre 

Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  David  Garcia,  LaManna,  William  Slaughter,  James  Verdugo, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  DiBert,  MaxSeld  Parrish,  Dani,  Armstrong, 

MacQueen,  and  Herb  Mignery. 

CALIFORNIA  1-800-221-2517 
NATIONAL      1-800-821-5387 


Simic  Galleries 


For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coasts  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  —  in  4  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

BEVERLY  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700 
LA  JOLLA  —  7925  GirardAve.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037,  619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558-4477 
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Habsburg,  Feldman  S.A, 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS 


Calendar  of  Auction  Sales  1987 


October  1 0-1 1     Watches  &  Clocks 

November    8     Art  Nouveau  &  Deco,  Illustrated  Books, 
Watches  &  Clocks 

9     Two  Giant  Islamic  Coins,  Islamic  Treasures 

10  Objects  of  Vertu,  Faberge,  Silver.  Highly 
important  Jewellery 

1 1  Modem  Paintings  &  Drawings 

12  8000  items  of  "Nanking"  porcelain 
21-26     Stamps  &  Postal  History 


Shah  Jahan's  gold  One  Hundred  Muhurs 

Minted  in  Lahore,  1639,  1,094.5  grams,  9, 7  cm  diameter  (actual size) 


For  information  and  catalogues,  please  contact: 


Habsburg,  Feldman  S.A.  -  P.O.  Box  125,  Offices:  175,  route  de 

Chancy  -  1 21 3  Onex,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Tel.  022  572530  -  Telex  422757  HF  SA  CH  -  Telefax  022  576498 


A  DREAM  COTTAGE! 

Heres  the  cozy  little  cottage  youve  always  wanted— in 
miniature.  Our  Cottage  Doorstop  is  made  of  cast  iron  on  the 
original  foundry  mold  created  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Each  piece  is  hand  burnished  and  individually  painted  in  cheerful 
decorator  colors.  The  pitched  red  tile  roof,  dormer  window  and 
arbor  of  climbing  flowers  all  contribute  to  the  overall  charm  of  this 
delightful  collectors  piece.  It's  perfect  not  only  as  a  useful  and 
attractive  doorstop,  but  also  as  a  bookend,  paperweight,  or  as  a 
lovely  accent  on  a  stairway.  Measuring  71/2"w.  x  6"h.  x21/2"d.  the 
Cottage  Doorstop  lends  itself  easily  to  decorative  ideas 
throughout  the  house.  True  antique  doorstops  have  become 
highly  prized  and  fetch  hefty  sums  at  sales  and  auctions.  Our 
replica,  however,  is  just  $25.95  plus  $4.00  for  shipping  ,  handling 
and  insurance  (total.  S29.95  each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES  for  $29.95  for  each 
Cottage  Doorstop  you  want  (S25.95  *  $4.  for  shipping,  handling 
and  insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  PRINT  the  name 
and  address,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Cottage 
Doorstopis)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department 
code  shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  in- 
formation to: 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CHDR  107; 
P.O.  Box  231 8.  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  1 01 50 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delilvery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order.  We 

ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W.  55  St.:  NY,  NY  10019 
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CONNOISSEUR 


A  SLIGHTLY  EXCEPTIONAL  FALL  SAMPLING 

A  PREVIEW  OF  THE  FASCINATING  ARRAY  OF  ARTIFACTS 
THAT  GUERNSEY'S  WILL  BE  OFFERING  AT  AUCTION  THIS  FALL. 


.— * 


THE  CAROUSEL  AT  AUCTION 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NY. 
SEPTEMBER  26  &  27 


This  selection  will  offer  outstanding  examples  of  complete 

carousels  and  individual  animals  from  the  studios  of  leading 

American  master  carvers  Included  among  the  lots  will  be  several 

animals  from  the  American  Carousel  Museum  in  San  Francisco, 

along  with  a  striking  M.C.  Illions  Supreme  carousel  and  an  early 

track  merry-go-round  from  1875  Vintage  circus  posters,  important 

early  fairgrounds  artifacts,  and  other  related  items  will  complement 

this  fun  sale  in  the  delightful  resort  town  of  Saratoga  Springs 


FORREST  J.  ACKERMAN 
SCIENCE  FICTION  &  HORROR 

COLLECTION 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  NOVEMBER 

This  is  universally  and  unanimously  recognized  as  the  consum- 
mate collection  of  this  genre  ever  assembled.  It  comprises  a  fas- 
cinating selection  of  original  manuscripts  by  such  authors  as  Ray 
Bradbury  and  HP.  Lovecraft;  seminal  original  art  work  by  noted 
artists;  rare  books;  vintage  posters;  scarce  magazines;  and  numerous 
artifacts  including  masks  and  costumes  used  in  landmark  films 
This  will  be  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  fascinating  auctions 
of  all  time 


GRAPHIC  DESIGN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DECEMBER 

Eclipsing  in  scope  even  Guernsey's  own  recent  record-setting 

auction  in  this  field,  this  sale  will  include  important  and  highly 

decorative  posters  from  film  and  other  entertainments,  politics, 

travel,  and  product  advertising  from  Art  Nouveau  to  Art  Deco 

to  Modernism  and  Futurism  Included  will  be  a  significant 

array  of  illustrated  and  animated  art 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  our  schedule, 

with  enticing  surprises  soon  to  be  announced. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Guernsey's. 


GUERN 


136  EAST  73RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10021 
212-794-2280 


DISCOVERY 


O  BRAVE  NEW  WORLD: 

COLUMBUS'S  LETTER 

OF  DISCOVERY 


The  first  thing  Columbus  did  on  returning 
from  the  Caribbean  in  1493  was  to  send  a 
letter  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  who  had 
sponsored  his  voyage  describing  the  mar- 
vels of  the  new  world  he  had  found.  The 
letter  was  published  widely  at  the  time,  but 
the  original  and  all  but  one  copy  of  the  first 
edition  have  disappeared.  That  surviving 
copy,  published  in  Barcelona,  is  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  A  facsimile  edi- 
tion— The  Columbus  Papers:  The  Barcelona 
Letter  of  1493 — is  to  be  published  this 
month  by  the  library  and  NYW  Publish- 
ing, Ltd.  (210  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10010;  212-683-9221).  Price  tag: 
$2,500. 

In  it,  Columbus  discourses  upon  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  land,  the  Indians, 
the  animals,  plants,  and  climate,  the  pro- 
fusion of  gold,  the  possibilities  of  Christian 
conversion  and  enslavement  ot  the  popu- 
lace. "This  was  a  great  victory,"  he  wrote. 
"for  even  though  people  may  have  spoken 
and  written  about  these  lands,  all  was  con- 
jecture, nobody  actually  having  seen 
them." 

An  introductory  essay  bv  the  distin- 
guished historian,  diplomat,  and  Colum- 
bus scholar  Mauricio  Obregon  is  published 
below,  somewhat  abridged.  — E.A. 

©NYW  Publishing,  Ltd.,  1987. 


In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  was  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  stature,  at  a 
time  when  most  men  were  short  by  our 
standards.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  his  red- 
dish hair  prematurely  graying.  Always 
courteous,  even  with  his  crew,  but  as 
remote  as  he  was  religious,  he  cut  an  im- 
posing figure.  He  signed  himself  "Christo 
Ferens,"  for  he  knew  God  had  chosen  him 
to  carry  the  cross  to  the  Indies.  He  insisted 
vaguely  on  his  high  birth,  though  [he] 
came  from  a  long  line  ot  weavers:  this  was 
the  first  of  his  three  complexes,  and  what 
genius  has  no  complexes.'  His  second  com- 
plex came  from  the  way  he  looked  out  on 
the  science  of  the  Renaissance  with  the 
innocent  eyes  oi  the  Middle  Ages;  not 
satisfied  with  being  the  greatest  intuitive 
sailor  of  all  time,  he  strove  to  explain  his 
navigation  scientifically  and  failed.  His 
thitd  complex,  persecution,  would  catch 
up  with  him  later.    .    .    . 

He  was  born  in  Genoa  in  1451.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  exactly  Italian, 
for  Italy  was  not  vet  a  nation-state,  and 
Ligurians  spoke  a  dialect  unintelligible  to 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Genoa  was  an 
amphitheater  full  of  sea  gulls  and  sails,  and 
while  Christopher  worked  at  his  family's 
looms  his  soul  filled  with  horizons. 

In  his  twenties,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of 
Chios,  where  he  learned  that  a  single 
Genoese  tort  could  dominate  the  trade  of  a 


whole  region;  and  in  1476,  he  went  out 
into  the  Atlantic  with  a  Genoese  convoy 
which  was  attacked  and  sunk  bv  the  fa- 
mous Guillaume  de  Casenove.  The  future 
Discoverer  reached  the  beach  at  Lagos  in 
Portugal  clinging  to  an  oar.   .   .   . 

In  Portugal,  he  learned  to  write  in  Span- 
ish, the  language  of  the  court,  and  married 
Felipa,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Porto  Santo.  He  sailed  to  Madeira,  where 
the  wind  blows  steadily  out  of  the  west, 
and  then  to  West  Africa,  where  he  surely 
observed  what  [the  conquering  hordes  of 
Islam,  balked  by  the  ocean,]  had  not 
noticed,  that  there  the  winds  blow  con- 
stantly towards  the  west.  So  he  knew  how 
to  sail  west  to  the  Indies  and  return.  But  he 
tailed  to  sell  Portugal  his  project. 

Moving  to  Spain,  Columbus  found  that 
Spanish  cosmographers  knew  as  well  as 
their  Portuguese  colleagues  that  Asia  lay 
three  times  as  far  away  as  he  claimed.  But 
Columbus's  faith  was  unshakable;  and  at 
the  last  moment  Luis  de  Santangel,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon's  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  a  converted  Jew  (the  persecution  was 
religious,  not  racial),  said  to  Queen  Ysa- 
bella,  "What  have  we  to  lose?  I  will 
finance  the  voyage,  and  the  town  of  Palos 
will  supply  the  ships."  .    .    . 

So,  in  the  spring  ot  1492,  Columbus 
witnessed  the  rendition  ot  Granada,  and 
the  king  and  queen  signed  his  hard-won 


The  first  map  incorporating  the  West  Indies  (quite  accurately),  drawn  around  1500  by  Juan  de  la  Cosa. 
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A  milestone  in  the  art  of  watch  design.  From  the  Audemars  Piguet  "Royal  Oak"  collection, 

water-resistant  watches  in  eighteen  karat  gold.  Matching  ultra-thin  quartz  bracelet  watches  with  calendar. 

Men's:  $15,000.  Women's:  $11,500.  Perpetual  calendar  with  automatic  movement,  $33,500. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK     LONDON     BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO     DALLAS     HOUSTON     BOSTON     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO     800-52? 


Discovery 
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First  page  of  Columbus's  Barcelona  Letter  of  1493. 

CapuuLicumss,  h.s  sailing  contract.  They 
gtanted  him  the  title  of  Admiral,  which 
his  descendants  still  heat,  and  made  him 
viceroy  of  all  the  lands  he  might  discover, 
a  post  which  he  would  soon  lose.  They  also 
granted  him  a  tenth  of  all  treasure  found,  a 
privilege  he  retained  until  his  death. 

The  first  news  of  Columbus's  success 
was  his  letter.  ...  At  first  reading,  [it] 
seems  a  little  naive,  hut  it  is  clear,  lyric, 
matter-of-fact,  and  brief.  Even  by  today's 
standards,  it  made  Europe's  presses  bu::. 
though  in  those  days  presses  normally 
creaked.  It  achieved  a  dozen  editions  in 
three  languages  within  a  year  of  his  return. 
Vet  only  half  a  generation  later,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine  banker  turned  nav- 
igator, soon  achieved  some  forty  editions 
of  his  long  and  journalistic  letters,  and  so, 
unwittingly,  stole  the  name  of  the  new 
continent.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Colum- 
bus's  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  board  the 
Nina  on  the  voyage  home  and  sent  to  his 
benefactor  Santangel  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Lisbon  ...  is  surely  the  most 
important  dispatch  of  modern  history. 

First,  from  a  sailor's  point  of  view,  the 
letter  throws  light  on  Columbus's  methods 
of  navigation.  The  Discoverer  certainly 
followed  a  latitude,  that  of  the  island  ot 
Ferro  in  the  Canaries,  and  that  ot  the 
Pleiades,  the  "seven  sisters"  which  head 
the  splendid  celestial  procession  in  which 
Orion  and  Sirius  march.  But  basically,  he 
had  to  rely  upon  dead  reckoning:  Time, 
measured  by  a  seasick  cabin  boy  who 
turned  the  sand  glass  every  halt  hour; 
Direction,  measured  with  a  magnetic  com- 
whose  major  variations  Columbus  was 


the  fir^r  t.  'observe;  and  Distance,  which  he 
had  to  gauge  by  eve.  watching  the  wind,  or 
counting  the  time  it  took  the  foam  or  a 
floating  object  to  run  the  length  ot  the 
ship.  He  did  have  a  quadrant  (a  quarter  of 
an  astrolabe)  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
polestar,  but  anyone  who  doubts  the  diffi- 
culties involved  should  try  using  one  on 
the  deck  of  a  pitching  ship.  So,  his  overes- 
timation  in  the  letter  ot  distances  on  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola  is  not  excessive,  especially 
considering  the  strong  contrary  currents 
which  prevail  there.  And  the  errors  in  lati- 
tude which  he  had  earlier  entered  in  his 
journal  are  here  corrected:  he  measures  the 
latitude  of  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola  at 
twenty-six  degrees  north,  an  error  of  only- 
five  degrees,  roughly  the  distance  which 
two  knuckles  held  at  arm's  length  encom- 
pass in  the  sky. 

Unlike  his  Journal,  of  which  all  we  have 
is  an  abridged  ttanscription  by  Bishop  Las 
Casas,  the  letter  pavs  little  attention  to  the 
Bahamas.  Cuba,  which  Columbus  first 
identities  as  Cathay  (China),  turns  out  to 
be  an  island;  later  he  will  again  decide  that 
it  is  the  mainland.  This  confusion  is  typi- 
cal of  contemporary  world  views.  And  he 

HE  PUSHED  BACK  THE 

FRONTIER  OF  INFINITY  AND 

SPREAD  THE  NEWS. 

neglects  to  mention  that  the  embassy  he 
sent  inland  in  Cuba  brought  back  the  fire- 
brands of  tobacco  from  which  the  Indians 
inhaled,  a  discover,  as  valuable  as  gold, 
and  perhaps  as  harmful! 

Hispaniola,  it  is  clear  from  the  letter,  is 
his  real  love,  and  it  will  remain  so  even 
when  it  is  denied  to  him;  in  his  will  he  will 
ask  to  be  buried  thete.  He  waxes  eloquent 
about  its  ports,  its  rivers,  its  mountains 
and  fertile  plains,  its  nightingales,  its  a 
mines,  its  ever-green  trees,  its  spices,  its 
gum  mastic,  its  aloe,  its  rhubarb,  its  hon- 
ev,  and  its  cotton.  Of  course  he  exagger- 
ates when  he  says  that  its  perimeter  is 
greater  than  that  of  Spain,  from  Catalonia 
to  the  Basque  coast,  but  who  would  not 
have  bragged  a  little  under  the  circum- 
stances" 

He  also  tails  in  love  with  the  Indians. 
who  go  naked,  women  and  all.  He  says 
they  are  well  built  and  of  g  i  stature, 
intelligent  and  generous,  but  frightened 
because  thev  believe  he  comes  from  heav- 
en. He  points  out  that  thev  build  huge 
canoes  in  which  thev  travel  from  island  to 
island.  .  .  .  Yet  after  so  praising  them, 
he  mentions  the  possibility  of  taking 
slaves;  but,  he  says,  onlv  anions  idolaters, 


perhaps  Caribs.  the  tierce  cannibals  wht 
prev  upon  the  gentle  and  apparenth 
atheistic  Tainos.  He  emphasizes  that  he 
has  found  none  ot  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
monsters,  though  he  has  heard  of  natives 
in  western  Cuba  who  are  bom  with  tails 
(monkeys,  perhap- 

In  the  letter,  the  Admiral  is  putting  his 
:  ot  forward.  He  promises  all  kinds  of 
riches,  yet,  touchingly,  he  ends  by  savins 
that  in  these  new  lands,  what  Christen- 
dom will  finally  rind  is  its  renewal.  Truer 
even  than  he  thinks,  as  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  will  confirm  today.  He 
does  not  mention  his  differences  with 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  captain  of  the  Pin- 
to.  And  he  savs  nothing  oi  the  loss  ot  his 
flagship,  the  Sao  Santa  Maria,  neartodav's 
Cap  Haitien.  He  merelv  describes  the  fort 
which  he  has  built  with  her  timbers  at 
Navidad,  where  he  has  left  some  forty- 
men.  He  thinks  thev  will  be  quite  safe  it 
they  govern  wisely.  Apparently  they  did 
not.  for  all  died  at  the  hands  of  the  "timid" 
Indians,  who  soon  found  out  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  come  from  heaven. 

To  return  to  our  perspective,  what  the 
letter  finally  proves  is  that  Columbus  did 
what  the  Moslems  dared  not  do,  what  the 
Norse  never  realized,  and  what  Portugal 
just  missed:  he  consciously  breached  the 
ocean.  Stubbornly,  he  followed  the  over- 
riding vocation  which  made  him  alter- 
nately irresistible  and  unbearable  at  court. 
And  in  the  letter  he  hurried  to  propose  a 
second  voyage,  tor  which  he  shortly  got 
seventeen  ships.  He  noted  that .  .  .  "the 
first  island  from  Spain"  was  Martinique, 
the  island  of  the  fierce  Amazons,  which  he 
had  not  yet  seen;  he  would  land  close  to  it 
on  his  second  voyage. 

Unlike  the  Norse,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  bumping  into  new  lands  and  forget- 
ting them.  He  tore  aside  the  veil,  pushing 
back  the  frontier  ot  infinity,  and  described 
what  he  found.  And  he  bequeathed  it  to 
the  Renaissance,  which  hungered  to 
paint,  to  sculpt,  to  sing,  to  possess  the 
whole  wide  wotld — but  could  not  have 
done  it  without  Columbus's  lettet. 

— Mauricio  Obregon 


Columbus's  signature  as 

Ad 

■niral  of  the  Ocean  Sea. 
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As  Sea  Goddess  slips  in  and  out 
oi  exclusive  harbors  often  closed 
to  larger  craft,  your  vacation  days 
and  nights  are  as  independent 
and  unregimented  as  those 
you'd  spend  on  a  friend's  yacht. 

You  take  breakfast  or  lunch 
in  the  open  air,  water-ski  or 
wirtdsurf  from  the  sports  plat- 
form astern.  The  elegance  is  easy- 
going, the  pampering  attentive: 
sip  champagne  on  a  raft,  and  a 
steward  will  swim  up  with  a 
refill! 

In  the  evening,  you  dine 
u  lien  you  choose,  sit  where  you 
please  and  select  dishes  individ- 
ually prepared  to  your  order— 
the  ship's  restaurant  is  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  world's  finest  small 
hotels— or  opt  to  be  served 
course-by-course  in  the  privacy 
of  your  suite-room.  Cocktails, 
Liquors  and  most  wines  are 
complimentary. 

You  can  enjoy  the  yacht-like 
intimacv  of  the  Sea  Goddess  life 
in  the  most  sophisticated  ports  of 
call  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caribbean,  Mexico  and  South 
America  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

But  since  Cunard's  twin  Sea 
Goddess  ships  are  private  worlds 
of  privilege,  designed  to  be 
shared  by  no  more  than  58  like- 
minded  couples,  an  earlv  visit  to 
your  travel  agent  is  in  order. 

Sea  Goddess  I  and  Sea  Goddess  I!  are  registered 
in  Norway. 

Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  NY  11737 

Rush  me,  free,  your  brochures,  Sea 
Goddess  Life:  The  Caribbean  and  South 
America  1987  88  (Q992  and  Q965). 

Send  me  the  Sea  Goddess  videotape; 
delivery  4  to  6  weeks.  I  enclose  a  check 
for  S7.95  each,  payable  to  "Vacations  on 
Video"  (Arizona  residents  add  6  5' 
sales  tax). 
□  VHS  version        Q  BETA  version 
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Irose  Avenue,  West  Hollywood,  CA.  90069  (213)  657  058, 
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MODERN  BRITISH  PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS  &  SCULPTURE 
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e  crystal  end  glass  artwork. 
-male  form  and  pay  homage 

e  introduction  of 

n  •  -  8"*  Li  D  Worldwide 

For  Order  Placement/Gallery  representation  call:  1-800-33BOLAE  /  in  Flo.  305-264-7313 

Bolae  Studio  4874  Southwest  75th  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida  33155 


Expressions  of  childhood  adventure. 
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Alive  with  color,  rich  in  detail,  striking  in  design, 
"Circus  Train"  is  a  superb  example  of  Lladros  mastery  in  porcelain. 
Handmade  and  handpainted  by  skilled  artisans,  this  unparalleled 
craftsmanship  is  the  essence  of  the  term  "collectors  item." 


Authenticity  guaranteed  by  the  distinctive  Lladro  trademark  on  the  base. 
For  information  about  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  write  to:  Lladro,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 


incus  Train"  (L1517  10 "  *24K*)  £  1987  Weil  Ceramics  and  Class.  Inc. 
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SHADES  OF  NATURE,  detail  from  40"  x  30"  original  oil  by  Eva  Makk. 


Here,  anid  cool-hued  trees,  light  and  sparkles  of  flowers  work  together  to  become  a  living,  changing, 
grov  ing  entity  which  never  ends  or  limits  our  senses  but,  instead,  gives  the  image  a  reality. 

This  painting  is  one  of  nearly  two  hundred  featured  in  the  Makk  Family's  new  art  book,  "A  Vision  of  Life. 
Please  call  for  information.  U.S.:  1-800-367-8047.  Canada:  1-800-423-8733.  Both  numbers:  Ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Waincc  Street,  Suite  21^.  Lahaina,  Maui.  Hawaii  967  61 


COURSING  11 
Uninhibited  lines  merge  with  the  fluidity  of  the  figure,  revealing  exacting  animation, 

articulated  with  a  precision  that  seems  to  literally  breathe  with  passion 

Coursing  ll.  the  sixth  bronze  sculpture  in  the  lean  Estate  Editions,  is  limited  to  <;n 

edition  of  350  with  15  artists  proofs,  and  is  available  exclusively  through  Rosenbaum  Fine  Art 

TO  ORDER     TOLL  FREE  1-800-344-ARTS      IN  FLORIDA  305-772-1386 


Rosenbaum 
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."171  Northeast  12th  Avenue 
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Bernice  Sleiner  Gallery 

9700  Collins  Avenue 

Store  123 

Miami  Beach,  FL  33154 

305/868-3460 


Listed  below  are  our  newly  appointed  dealers  for  the  lead  Estate  Editions.  Call  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


Todd  Grier  Galleries,  Inc 
999  Douglas  Ave  #1123 
Altamonte  Springs.  FL  32714 
305/682-7607 


Images  ot  Hawaii 
Washington  DC  Gallery,  Inc 
3  Bethesda  Metro  Center 
Bethesda.  MD  20814 
301/654-2321 


The  Art  Spectrum 
The  Linton  Promanade 
5130  Linton  Blvd 
Delray  Beach,  FL  33445 
305/498-5667 


Edward  Weston  Graphics 
19355  Business  Drive 
North  Ridge.  CA  91324 
818/885-1044 


Studio  47  Art  Gallery 
572  Fifth  Ave  47th  St 
New  York.  NY  10036 
212/382-0052 


Jenlra  Fine  Art  Gallery 
Rt  33  in  Millhurst  Rd 
PO  Box  727 
Freehold,  NJ  07728 
201/431-0838 


Deetza's  Gallery 
139  Northeast  1st  Ave 
Hallandale,  FL  33009 
305/458-2348 
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take  these  Jlps 
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foe  reigned  as  Queen  ofEgypt  around  1400  B.C.  Todaj  shespan  of  one  of  the 

most  magnificent  museum  collections  in  the  world. 

A  museums  permanent  collection  is  full  of  treasures  like  this.  ( iften  taken  for 
granted  as  we  pass  through  the  galleries.  It  will  be  there  tomorrow.  On  view  whenever  we're 
ready  to  make  time  to  see  it. 

For  this  reason,  the  treasures  of  a  permanent  collection,  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  a  museum,  arc  often  overshadowed  by  the  glamour  and  one-time-only  nature  of  on  loan 
exhibitions. 

The  challenge,  which  no  corporation  has  taken  up  before,  is  to  bring  the  treasures 
of  the  permanent  collection  before  our  eyes  in  a  new  way. 

Now,  AI&T  joins  with  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for  a  first -of- its -kind 
collaboration.  A  bold  new  concept  in  sponsorships:  the  AT&T  Portfolio  Tours.  Enlightening 
self- guided  tours,  complete  with  full- color  maps  and  celebrity' -narrated  audio  guides  which 
take  you  throughout  the  museum.  Each  familiarizing  you  with  the  marvels  of  the  Met  in  a 
dramatic,  refreshing  new  way. 

Beginning  October  22  and  over  the  next  nine  months,  AI&T  will  sponsor  four  Portfolio 
Tours:  Masterpieces  of  the  Met  with  Philippe  de  Montebello;  Animals  at  the  Met  with  Steve 
Martin;  Historic  Moments  in  Art  with  Walter  Cronkite;  and  Music  in  Art  with  Beverly  Sills. 

Only  a  collection  like  the  Mets  could  make  these  tours  possible.  And  only  a  company 
like  AT&T  could  have  the  vision  to  sponsor  them. 

The  AT&T  Portfolio  Tours  are  yet  another  reflection  of  our  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  excellence.  In  our  products  and  services.  And  in  the 
quality  of  life. 

If  it's  outstanding  performance  you  want,  AT&T  will 
see  that  you  get  it.  j 


For  Information  call  (718)  326-  7050. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


no  man  dared 
for  granted. 


1  HE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Of  the  bucket  that  rose 
like  a  rocket 


BY  KATE  REGAN 


"Whatever  I  didn't  see  in  dance,  I 
wanted  to  do.  Why  not.7  I  could 
virtually  see  the  company — how 
they  would  look,  how  they  would 
move — all  those  years  ago.  What  I 
did  not  know  was  how  to  do  it." 

In  the  seventeen  years  since 
Garth  Fagan  came  to  Rochester, 
New  York,  dreaming  of  a  choreog- 
raphy and  the  hodies  who  would 
dance  it,  he  and  his  company,  the 
Bucket  Dance  Theatre,  have  spent 
"time  and  years  and  hruises  and 
blood  and  egos"  learning  how  to  do 
it.  Fagan's  choreographic  images  5 
shift  in  subtle  patterns,  and  the  < 
Bucket's  thirteen  dancers  project  > 
them  with  an  earthy  authority.  = 
The  look,  abstract  and  modernist,  | 
is  built  on  a  complex  formal  tech-  2 
nique.  It  combines  elements  of  I 
African  and  Caribbean  rhythms  Ballet, 
and  steps,  the  reliance  on  floor 
work  characteristic  of  modern  dance,  and 
an  attention  to  detail  that  at  times  suggests 
classical  ballet.  Fagan  balances  speed 
against  a  luxurious,  weighted  slow  motion, 
often  within  a  single  phrase.  His  work  can 
b  >  savored  for  its  spirituality  and  formal 
sophistication  long  after  the  jolt  of  its  vis- 
ceral excitement  has  faded. 

At  forty-seven  Garth  Fagan  is  a  com- 
pact, sturdy  man  whose  voice  still  moves 
with  the  lilt  of  his  Jamaican  childhood. 
His  hair,  in  a  short  braid,  is  wiry,  not  much 
marked  by  gray.  Two  decades  ago,  bv  his 
own  account,  he  was  a  "vulgar,  show-oft" 
teacher  and  flashy  dancer,  but  now  the  tire 
that  once  marked  his  dancing  has  been  re- 
fined and  redirected.  Arlene  Croce,  the 
dance  critic  of  the  New  Yorker,  who  is 
widely  accepted  as  the  art's  supreme  judge, 
endorses  the  importance  of  his  endeavor. 
"Genuine  leaders  are  rare  in  dance,"  she 
has  written.  "Two  of  the  most  promising 
are  Mark  Morris  and  Garth  Fagan." 

The  fledgling  troupe  made  its  debut  in 
November  1970,  performing  under  the 
wryly  optimistic  name  "Bottom  o*  the 
Bucket,  But  .  .  .  Dance  Theatre."  (h  was 
renamed  "Garth  Fagan's  Bucket  Dance 
Theatre"  in  1981.)  Except  for  Fagan,  the 


says  Fagan,  is  to  modern  dance  what  Rembrandt  is  to  Picasso 


dancers  were  absolute  beginners.  Their 
only  training  was  a  tew  months  of  Fagan's 
teaching  at  Rochester's  Educational  Op- 
portunity Center,  affiliated  with  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at   Brockport, 

"I  LOVE  THE  WEIGHT 

OF  MODERN  DANCE,  THE 

USE  OF  THE  FLOOR." 

where  Fagan  had  accepted  a  dance  profes- 
sorship in  1969. 

"I  started  with  the  teaching;  I  had  no 
idea  how  to  get  from  there  to  the  compa- 
ny." It  was  then  that  Fagan,  himself  an 
electrifying  dancer  in  those  days,  indulged 
in  the  showy  teaching  techniques  that 
attracted  such  youths  as  Sieve  Humphrey, 
a  dancer  of  smoldering  presence  and  lucid 
style  who  has  been  with  the  Bucket  since 
the  very  beginning.  He  was  among  the 
"hungrv  ones"  Fagan  discovered  when  he 
began  to  reach,  young  people  whose  desire 
to  dance  and  need  tor  guidance  and  struc- 
ture, as  he  says,  "took  me  over." 

He  gave  his  dancers  the  discipline  that 
forms  artistic  freedom;  they  gave  him  that 
sense  of  inner  necessity  that  drives  all  true 
arnsrs.  He  remembers  that  even  in  their 


first  performance  in  1970,  filled 
out  as  it  was  by  a  fifteen-minute 
virtuosic  solo  for  Fagan  himself, 
"the  power,  the  spirituality  were 
there — and  a  terror  of 'Can  I  really 
do  this.''' 

When  Fagan  decided  to  work 
with  untrained  dancers,  it  was  in 
part  to  avoid  spending  a  lot  of  time 
breaking  bad  habits.  "I  just  hated 
the  way  dancers  were  looking  then 
— the  artifice,  the  tension.  They 
couldn't  pick  up  something  or  even 
jump  on  a  bus  without  going  into 
fifth  position."  He  was  inspired  by 
the  discipline  and  vigor  of  Martha 
Graham  in  the  sixties  and  Alvin 
Alley  in  the  seventies,  and  no  less 
by  his  early  training  with  Ivy  Bax- 
ter and  the  Jamaican  National 
Dance  Company,  "where  thev  re- 
ally danced,  from  the  inside  out." 
Right  from  the  start  he  wanted 
both  the  pulse  of  life — "that  raw,  un- 
adorned look" — and  impeccable  tech- 
nique. 

As  it  happened,  the  young  people  he 
worked  with  then  were  mostly  black  and, 
as  the  sociologists  euphemistically  say, 
"underprivileged."  Fagan  found  many  of 
them  hanging  around  basketball  courts, 
where  he  looked  for  athletic  grace  and 
imagination  in  their  movements.  For  all 
they  learned  from  him,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  dancers  such  as  Humphrey,  Nor- 
wood Pennew  ell,  or  Shelly  Taplin  have  an 
innate  genius  for  kinetic  expression  that  a 
teacher  can  only  help  to  develop. 

And  while  Fagan  consciously  wanted  to 
create  a  place  for  black  dancers — "there 
were  scores  of  companies  for  talented 
whites" — the  Bucket  is  not  tor  blacks 
only.  There  are  currently  two  white  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  past  there  have  been  danc- 
ers of  many  races  and  colors. 

Fagan  still  prefers  to  start  with  dancers 
who  have  little  to  unlearn.  At  the  low-cost 
workshops  the  Bucket  offers  everywhere  it 
tours,  he  still  keeps  an  eye  out  tor  the  hun- 
gry ones.  For  the  first  time,  however,  he 
has  admitted  a  dancer  with  ballet  back- 
ground: blond  Birgitte  Skands,  who  came 
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More  Than  A  Tradition 

A  stunning  ensemble,  uniquely  ours . . .  black  lahitian  mother-of-pearl 
surrounded  by  pave  diamonds.  Set  in  I  ski.  gold. 
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co  a  summer  session  in  Rochester  from 
Denmark,  after  years  of  schooling  in  the 
buoyant,  filigreed  Bournonville  tech- 
nique. With  the  current  trend  in  many 
modern  companies  to  incorporate  ballet, 
her  background  could  have  been  seen  b\ 
many  as  a  considerable  advantage.  Fagan, 
who  respects  ballet  but  considers  it  a  con- 
tradiction of  all  that  modern  dance  strives 
for,  finds  his  new  dancer's  background 
a  mild  handicap.  "Bir- 
gitte   was   so 


good,  chough,  I  had  to  take  her  in." 

Fagan  jokes  about  the  "Jamaica  pa- 
triarch" in  himself,  and  even  now,  he  is  so 
protective  of  his  creation  that  he  will  not 
allow  his  company  to  take  any  outside 
classes  beyond  the  occa- 
sional master 
w  o  r  k- 


so  many  of  them  just  doii  |  You 

don't  see  the  choreography  or  the  attitude 
toward  movement 
And   tor 


High  voltage:  Shelly 
Taplin  (center)  at  rehearsal 
in  Rochester. 


shop. 

He  does  not 
want  his  work  diluted.  "Life  is 
so  short  that  when  you're  developing  a 
technique  or  changing  a  style,  you  need  all 
the  time  and  all  the  focus  you  can  get. 
There  are  too  many  dancers  running  from 
one  class  to  another,  which  is  whv  you  see 


all   his 

respect  for  ballet, 

especially  tor  Bournonville 

and  Balanchine,  he  sees  the  relation  ot 

modern  dance  to  ballet  as  "Picasso  versus 

Rembrandt":  "Long  ago,  I  decided  that 

contemporary  dance  is  what  I  ought  to  be 

working  on.   If  an  art  is  going  to  grow, 

you've  got  to  push  it.  I  love  the  weight  of 

modern  dance,  the  use  of  the  floor." 

"Discipline  is  freedom,"  states  the  terse 
little  program  note  to  Prelude,  the  study  of 


What  hong  kong 
really  needed  was  another 

CHINESE 
RESTAURANT. 


KOK   BEVERLY  HILLS.  CHICAGO.  PCSSELn 


800-545-4000 


In  a  citv  renowned  tor  its  cuisine, 
this  is  possibly  the  finest  Chinese 
restaurant.  The  enrrance  is  pure 
black  marble.  The  place  settings, 
jade  and  silver.  Lai  Ching  Heen. 
One  ot  the  many  reasons  tor 
choosing  The  Regent. 


HONG  KONG 
A  REGENT  *  INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 
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one  man 
in  a  thousand 

will  wear  it. 


lOTQlO 

everivT    lis 
VI.P  Spe       Reserve 

Exclusively  at  Gior  Vn  x '.  I  Beverly  Hills,- 

47  East  57tn  Street, N  tew  select  stores. 
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Bucket  technique  that  opens  most  of  the 
company's  programs.  In  a  dazzling  parade 
of  flashing  footwork,  lofty  jetes,  and  con- 
trolled, adagio  languor,  Prelude  indicates 
the  strengths  of  the  individual  dancers  and 
the  range  of  Fagan's  choreography.  Yet  the 
work  has  a  thoughtful  center.  The  compa- 
ny engages  the  mind  as  fully  as  it  does 
the  emotions. 

Fagan  has  a  keen  response  to  the  com- 
plex polyrhythms  of  African  dance  music; 
he  excels  in  ahrupt  changes  of  momentum, 
often  within  a  single  continuum  of  move- 
ment. Swooping  smoothly  from  a  high, 
arching  arabesque  to  a  low,  running 
crouch  is  more  than  a  feat  of  suppleness. 
The  way  in  which  Fagan  moves  his  dancers 
from  tranquil  equilibrium  to  sudden  imbal- 
ance would  be  jarring  were  it  not  for  the 
effortless  flow  that  connects  it  all. 

In  Fagan's  1986  Mask  Mix  Masque,  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  his  compatriot 
Grace  Jones,  A.  Roger  Smith  walks  slowly 
across  the  front  ot  the  stage,  against  a 
background  oi  furious  ensemble  activity, 
gesturing  hieratically  as  if  to  focus  and 
bless  the  procedures.  There  is  a  hint  of 
mysteries  only  partially  revealed.  A  similar 
feeling  emanates  from  the  signifying 
pauses  in  Steve  Humphrey's  lyrical  reggae 


XHOJ  V  ELY  ARTI 


solo  in  Never  Top  40  (Juke  Box),  Sheik 
Taplin's  sweet  hesitations  in  the 
same  piece,  ^^^and  the  medi- 
tative ensem-  ^  ^fefc^  bl 
ments  of 


lemo 


ness — so  you  can't  »et  a  dance  all  at  once, 
so  there's  something  new  to  discover  every 
time  you  see  it." 

\X  hile  dancers  come  and  go  in  the 

Bucket  as  in  any  company,  a  remarkable 

number  oi  Fagan's  dancers  have  stayed 

with  him.  "1  want  to  keep  mature 

dancers   in   the  company. 

The  teen  culture  has 

got   to  stop," 

Fagan 


Easter  Freeway 
Processional.  Such  mo- 
ments add  texture  to  the  gener- 
al energy.  Fagan's  thoroughly  modern 
works  have  the  sweep  and  mystical  inten- 
sity of  ritual.  "I  always  thought  there  was 
not  enough  detail  in  modern  dance," 
Fagan  notes.   "I  wanted  intneacv,   rich- 


Bit 
Knighton, 
a   veteran 
of  eleven 
years  with 
the  Bucket, 
takes  a  breather 
and  a  stretch. 
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says.  "One  of  my  pet  peeves  is  all  those  lit- 
tle kids  all  over  the  place.  When  you  spend 
your  life  in  an  art  form,  you're  just  begin- 
ning to  know  it.  Why  lose  that  richness  of 
experience?" 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  Roger  Smith 
first  saw  the  company,  he  was  a  Vietnam 
veteran  and  nondancer.  What  struck  him 
was  that  "the  men  moved  like  men."  He 
joined  and  has  been  a  member  ever  since. 
At  forty-two,  he  is  one  of  the  company's 
most  memorable  presences,  commanding 


last  year,  all  of  the  dancers  made  a  living 
through  various  part-time  jobs.  (Steve 
Humphrey,  who  Fagan  believes  could  be- 
come "one  o(  the  great  dancers  oi  all 
time, "  tor  years  supported  hi; 
time  truck  driver  for  the  city  ot  Roches- 
ter.)  Now,  with  increasing  grants  and 
touring  engagements,  the  dancers  receive 
modest  salaries,  but  Fagan's  main  liveli- 
hood continues  to  come  from  his  SL  NY 
professorship. 

The  Bucket  performed  tor  the  first  time 
in  Africa  and  Europe  last  vear  and  then 
embarked  on  a  nationwide  tour 


DTH  can  have  trouble  adjusting  to  the 
shitnne  dynamics  of  Fagan's  work. 

Beyond  the  Bucket,  Fagan  also  recently 
choreographed  and  directed  Queenie  Pw,  a 
musical  left  incomplete  by  Duke  Ellington 
when  he  died,  in  1974.  While  satisfied 
with  the  well-received  productions  seen 
ear  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
Fagan  is  less  sanguine  about  a  projected 
Broadwav  version,  now  mired  in  litigation 
with  the  Ellington  estate.  "Thev  want  to 
turn  it  into  Buhblin'  Broicn  Sugar, "  he  said 
with  a  grimace.  "I  have  disassociated  my- 
self from  it  entirelv." 

Still,  while  outside  projects  have  estab- 
lished Fagan's  versatility  in  id- 


and  poised  in  per- 
formance, exuberant  offstage.  Bit  Knigh- 
ton, who  recently  sported  a  wedge-shaped 
hairdo  that   suits  her  flashing,   flexible 
body,  is  an  eleven-year  veteran. 

Fagan  insists  that  Bucket  members  must 
also  stretch  their  minds.  From  the  begin- 
ning, in  addition  to  requisite  attendance 
at  daily  classes  and  rehearsals,  there  have 
been  "company  requirements"  to  see  spec- 
ified concerts,  films,  art  exhibitions,  and 
dance  performances,  with  meetings  after- 
ward tor  discussion.  The  pedagogical  ap- 
proach is  a  result  of  Fagan's  own  upbring- 
ing; when  he  was  a  child,  both  his 
Oxford-educated  father,  the  chief  educa- 
tion officer  in  Jamaica,  and  his  "very  spiri- 
tual mother"  exposed  him — forcibly  at 
first — to  all  the  arts. 

"1  see  it  onstage;  so  many  dancers  look 
blank  because  there's  not  much  going  on 
inside.  I  can  talk  to  my  dancers  now  about 
concepts  that  1  couldn't  otherwise  use; 
they  wouldn't  know  what  the  hell  I  was 
talking  about."  Now,  some  Bucket  mem- 
bers give  him  company  requirement.-. 

While  the  Bucket  has  toured  widely  and 
to  much  acclaim  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
company  has  never  had  it  easy.  Until  just 


including  Houston. 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Los  Angeles, 
St.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis,  selling  out 
almost  everywhere.  More  European  trips, 
beginning  last  summer  with  a  festival  in 
Toulon,  France,  have  followed.  Next 
month,  the  Bucket  will  perform  at  New 
York's  Joyce  Theater — a  showcase  that  is 
famous  tor  developing  reputations. 

Meanwhile,  Fagan  has  completed  his 
tirst  outside  commission,  tor  Dance  The- 
atre of  Harlem,  whose  director.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  he  has  long  known  and  admired. 
Footprints  Dressed  m  Red  was  first  seen  in 
Florence,  Italy,  last  year  and  made  its 
American  premiere  in  February  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  piece  is  a  neoclassic,  complicated, 
densely  beautiful  ballet  that  demands  as 
much  from  the  viewer  as  from  DTH's 
superb  dancers.  The  company  looked  glo- 
rious in  blue-and-silver  Ferragamo  cos- 
tumes (designs  that  pointed  up  the  occa- 
sional »wkwardness  of  the  Bucket's  own, 
homegrown  costumery),  but  early  per- 
formances indicated  that  even  such  excel- 
lently trained  ballet  dancers  as  those  of 


The  Bucket 

(Frances  Hare,  in  white  unitard,  and 

Shelly  Taplin,  right)  at  work  on  Mask  Mix  Masque. 

ioms  other  than  his  own,  the  choreogra- 
pher remains  committed  to  the  Bucket  and 
to  Rochester,  where  he  finds  the  calm  he 
needs  to  choreograph.  He  is  also  codifying 
"basic  Bucket  technique,"  not  only  for  the 
Rochester  school  but  for  the  summer 
workshops  attended  by  dancers  from  all 
over.  It  is  indispensable  if  his  work  is  to 
survive  beyond  his  own  lifetime. 

Never  complacent  about  the  future,  Fa- 
gan can  now  afford  to  regard  it  with  equa- 
nimity. "Oh,  I've  had  failures;  I've  done 
some  doozies  that  you'll  never  see  on  the 
stage.  You  don't  have  to  do  all  your  exper- 
imenting before  the  public.  There  must  be 
risk-taking  all  the  time.  But  it  doesn't  have 
to  be  dumb  or  tedious  or  vulgar  to  be  art, 
contrary  to  what  many  weavers  of  emper- 
ors' new  clothes  seem  to  think."  D 

Kate  Regan  writes  on  the  arts  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION 


SO  ADVANCED,  IT  EVEN  PLANNED 
FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


There's  nothing  quite  like  it. 
The  performance  of  its  2.9- 
liter  V-6.  Its  luxurious  interior 
with  electrically  reclining  rear 
seats.  The  confident  ride  and 
handling  of  its  fully  indepen- 
dent suspension.  And  of 
course,  the  security  of 
Anti-lock  Braking. 

But  the  new  Scorpio  from 
Germany  offers  advanced 
thinking  that  will  never  show 
up  in  a  road  test.  It's  think- 
ing aimed  at  making  even  the 
day-to-day  happenings  of 
automobile  ownership  a 
rewarding  experience. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 
As  an  owner  of  Scorpio  you 
are  given  the  special  consid- 
eration of  a  free  loaner  car  at 
participating  dealers  when 
you  come  in  for  service* 


A  HELPING  HAND 
You  deserve  something  more 
lasting  than  a  wave  and  a 
smile  after  delivery.  Scorpio 
RoadCareT  a  Ford  Auto  Club 
Program,  provides  everything 
from  emergency  road  &  tow 
reimbursement  to  custom  trip 
routing  and  up  to  $500  emer- 
gency travel  expense  reim- 
bursement. And  much  more. 

LASTING  PROTECTION 

Scorpio  comes  with  the 

longest  warranty  of  any  new 

European  car  in  its  class 

sold  in  America.  Its  6-year/ 

60,000-mile  limited  major 

component  warranty  lasts  a 

full  two  years  longer  than 

those  offered  by  Audi, 

Mercedes-Benz,  Saab,  Volvo 

and  BMW.  Certain  restrictions 

and  deductibles  apply; 

ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy. 


A  HANDSOME  RETURN 

Plans  have  even  been  made  to 

help  ensure  a  handsome  return 

on  your  Scorpio  at  trade-in 

time.  It's  Scorpio's  unique 

Guaranteed  Resale  Program? 

Scorpio.  More  than  a  driving 


machine.  Its  a  total  driving 
experience.  From  $24,600  to 
$27,100f*  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  1-800-822-9292,  or 
visit  any  one  of  700 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealers 
specially  selected  to  offer  this 
advanced  German  sedan. 

'Certain  restrictions  apply.  See  your 
dealer  for  copies  of  these  programs. 
"Price  as  shown-S25,653.00.  Manu- 
facturer's Suggested  Retail  Price 
excluding  title,  taxes  and  destination 
charges. 

IMPORTED  FROM  GERMANY  FOR 
SELECT  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 

SCORPIO 

Advancing  the  art  of  driving. 


NOTHING  BUT  FRETTE 


■  ENUE 
3021 
EL  212-988-5221  22 


EL   .  300 


.".ES~-E  VE- 
EL   ~- 3-965-0970 


449  N  RODEO  DRIVE 

Ef  .  E-_-  -  _S  CA  90210 

TEL.  213-273-8540  41 


FRETTE 


FINE  LINENS  SINCE  1860 
SEND  S5.00 
FOR  CATALOGUE 


The  affable  Dr.  Sonnenburg,  outfitted  with  the  paraphernalia  of  his  craft,  pauses  in  his  labors  on  an  Andrea  del  Sarto  Madonna  and  Child. 


When  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  a  prized 
Rubens  at  the  Alte 
Pinakothek,  in  Munich,  came 
up  for  a  general  cleaning  a  tew 
years  ago,  the  conservator  in 
charge  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  time  to  settle  a  dispute 
that  dated  back  to  1910. 
While  the  central  portion  of 
the  canvas  had  never  been  se- 
riously challenged,  Hugo  von 
Tschudi,  then  the  director  of 
the  museum,  repudiated  two 
flanking  pieces,  one  stitched 
on  at  either  side.  Accordingly, 
he  folded  them  back  out  of 
sight,  and  since  he  was  the 
ranking  expert,  no  one  over- 
ruled him.    Nearly  seventy 


years  later,  Hubertus  von  Son- 
nenburg, Europe's  preeminent 
conservator  and  probably  the 
world's,    took  another  look. 


using  methods  designed  to 
date  much  more  recent  pic- 
tures, he  was  able  to  prove  his 
contention  with   hard  scien- 


\nthePicture 

When  it  comes  to  restoring  paintings, 
no  one  outperforms  Hubertus  von  Sonnenburg 

By  John  Dornberg 


His  acute  eye  told  him  that  the 
right-hand  panel  was  from  the 
workshop  of  Rubens.  He  was 
suspicious,  however,  of  the 
panel  on  the  left.  Creatively 


rific  data.  The  case,  one  of  the 
dozens  into  which  Sonnen- 
burg's  curiosity  has  led  him,  is 
now  closed,  and  the  handi- 
work on  the  Rubens  is  on  view 


once    again,    in    magnificent 
condition. 

Ever  since  concluding  a  fif- 
teen-year stint  as  conservator 
of  paintings  at  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Sonnenburg  has  headed  up  the 
Doerner  Institute,  which  is  the 
conservation  studio,  restora- 
tion department,  and  art- 
science  laboratory  of  the  vast 
Bavarian  State  Paintings  Col- 
lections. It  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  he  could  do  as  an  encore. 
After  a  dozen  years  at  the 
Doerner,  Sonnenburg  has  in- 
herited the  post  that  crowns  an 
already  dazzling  career.  At  fif- 
ty-nine, the  scholar-gentle- 
man has  been  named  general 
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\f  fie  did  not  have  the  makings  of  an 

artist,  he  had  an  affection  for  great  art — and  a 

compulsion  to  be  close  to  it. 


director  of  the  Bavarian  State 
Painrings  Collections,  suc- 
ceeding the  legendary  acquisi- 
tor  Erich  Steingraber.  As  such 
he  superintends  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  hoards  of  art — 
some  20,000  pictures — and  a 
vast  complex  of  nineteen  mu- 
seums, including  Munich's 
Alte  Pinakothek  and  Neue  Pi- 
nakothek,  the  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  the  Haus  der  Kunst, 
the  Schack  Gallery,  and  the 
Baroque  Gallery  at  the  New 
Schleissheim  Palace,  not  to 
mention,  of  course,  the 
Doerner  Institute. 

5onnenburg  will  not  stop 
working  as  a  conservator 
and  restorer,  nor  will  he 
soon  be  appointing  a  successor 
at  the  Doerner.  After  all,  he 
will  only  be  moving  up  one 
floor  in  the  Neue  Pinakothek, 
close  enough  to  the  team  he 
has  created,  and  by  saving  the 
salary  budgeted  for  a  new  insti- 
tute director  he  will  be  able  to 
hire  an  additional  restorer  for 
the  Doerner  labs. 

"You  know,"  he  said  during 
an  interview  in  his  book-lined 
office,  "what  I  always  hoped 
and  wanted  to  become  was  a 
true  connoisseur,  someone 
who  really  knows  art.  Not  a 
specialist  in  any  particular  pe- 
riod or  just  very  manually 
skilled,  but  someone  who  can 
treat  and  attribute  every  paint- 
ing right  away  to  every  artist, 
to  be  able  to  switch  from  one 
century  and  style  to  another. 
To  become  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult, you  know." 

It  was  an  odd,  almost  self- 
deprecatory  remark  for  a  man 
of  such  towering  reputation. 
As  a  conservator,  Sonnenburg 
has,  after  all,  worked  his  won- 
ders on  masters  from  Rem- 
brandt to  Manet.  He  is  also  a 
superb  art  sleuth  who  has  ex- 
posed innumerable  forgencv 
imitations,  and  incorrect  attri- 


In  restoring  Raphael's  Canigiani  Holy  Family,  in  Munich's  Alte  Pinakothek,  Son- 
nenburg ran  into  a  fire  storm  of  controversy.  Apparently  to  cover  damage  they 
had  caused,  eighteenth-century  restorers  overpainted  the  upper  portion  of  the 
picture  with  a  somber  expanse  of  sky  (above).  Generations  of  viewers  knew  it 
and  loved  it  that  way.  Sonnenburg  was  already  aware  something  was  wrong. 


butions,  and  he  has  written 
numerous  treatises  and  mono- 
graphs on  the  techniques  and 
materials  of  the  old  masters. 
Yet  he  still  talks  about  striving 
to  become  a  "true"  connois- 
seuf,  he  whose  whole  lite  has 
been  dedicated  to  art. 

Born  in  Cologne,  chough 
reared  in  Munich,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  South  Tyrolean 
family  with  a  long  aristocratic 
pedigree,  Hubertus  von  Son- 
nenburg originally  aspired  to 
be  a  painter  but  recognized  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  high 
school,  in  W47.  that  he  might 
n  >t  have  the  makings  of  a  crea- 
tive artist.  However,  he  did 
have  "this  great  affection  tor 
art.  almost  a  compulsion  to  be 


close  to  it."  He  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Munich  to  study 
art  history,  obtaining  his  doc- 
torate in  an  unusually  speedy 
four  years  by  twentv-tour,  a 
decidedly  fu::v-cheeked  age  b\ 
German  standards. 

"My  parents,  who  h a d 
Ntrained  to  help  finance  my 
education,  were  delighted — 
and  relieved — that  I  would 
now  be  able  to  earn  a  living 
and  tend  tor  myself,"  he  recalls 
in  impeccable  and  barely  ac- 
cented English.  But  instead  of 
accepting  the  teaching  assis- 
tantship  in  art  history  that  he 
had  been  ottered  at  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Hamburg.  Sonnen- 
burg decided  that  he  wanted  to 
become  an  art  restorer  and 


signed  up  for  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Doerner  Institute. 

His  parents  were  surprised, 
but  they  sold  a  favorite  paint- 
ing from  their  collection  to  de- 
fray his  expenses.  That  a  fresh- 
ly baked  Ph.D.,  a  young  Herr 
Doktor  with  a  promising  aca- 
demic career  ahead  of  him, 
should  become  an  apprentice 
to  learn  a  trade  where  one 
yyorks  with  acrid,  smelly  sol- 
vents was  unheard-of  and  tan- 
tamount to  social  rebellion  in  a 
country  where  the  class  dis- 
tinctions between  academics 
and  manual  workers  were — 
and  still  are — immense. 

"I  didn't  want  to  teach," 
Sonnenburg  explains.  "Nor 
did  I  want  to  be  stuck  in  a  uni- 
versity, in  some  academic  ivo- 
ry tower,  dealing  only  with  the 
theory  ot  art.  I  wanted  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  it, 
to  be  in  constant  physical 
touch  with  art. " 

After  five  years  at  the 
Doerner,  he  went  for  still  more 
training  to  England  to  become 
an  understudy  and  assistant  to 
John  Hell,  a  German-born  re- 
storer who  had  fled  the  Nans 
in  the  1930s  and  established 
himself  as  a  private  restorer  in 
London.  "Hell,"  says  Sonnen- 
burg, "was  a  very  tough  task- 
master, a  very  difficult  and 
possessive  man,  but  one  from 
whom  I  learned  a  great  deal." 
After  two  years  of  sweating  six 
days  a  week  in  Hell's  shop, 
Sonnenburg  felt  he  had  to  get 
out  and  start  doing  something 
on  his  own. 

"I  admit,  a  graduate  art  his- 
torian entering  an  apprentice- 
ship and  becoming  an  art  re- 
.storer,  well,  that  was  quite  rare 
at  the  time,"  he  continues. 
"But  it  imbued  in  me  a  sense  of 
interchange  between  theory 
and  practice." 

To  engage  in  that  kind  of 
interchange  has  since  become 
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W%  on  earth  would  a  young  Herr  Doktor 

with  a  promising  academic  career  ahead  become 

an  apprentice  in  lowly  manual  skills? 


his  credo.  "When  restoring  .1 
painting,1'  he  says,  "the  c|ues 
tion  is  not  so  much  which  sol- 
vents and  chemicals  or  which 
new  scientific  methods  and 
high-technology  tools  to  use, 
hut  how  the  picture  should 
look.  Of  course  that  is  .1  matter 
of  taste,  tempered  in  part  by 
rhe  condition  ot  the  picture, 
but  even  more,  it  is  a  matter  of 
understanding  the  art  and  the 
artist." 

After  his  lone  apprentice- 
ship. Sonnenburg  longed  to 
get  away.  The  United  States 
beckoned,  thanks  to  an  otter  ot 
a  starting  job  as  a  restorer — "at 
the  bottom"  and  Lit  a  $5,300 
annual  salary — at  the  Metro- 
politan, where  Theodore 
Rousseau,  Jr.,  was  then  cura- 
tor  ot  European  paintings  and 
his  mentor.  It  was  1959  and 
the  beginning  of  a  love  affair 
with  America,  especially  New 
York,  that  has  never  ended. 

Sonnenburg  took  to  New 
York  like  a  duck  to  water — lit- 
erally, tor  his  trademark  soon 
became  the  collapsible,  inflat- 
able boat  that  he  had  shipped 
to  him.  Legion  are  the  stories 
of  his  escapades  on  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers,  paddling  or 
sailing  in  the  wakes  of  tugs, 
across  the  paths  of  barges  and 
steamers,  under  the  piers,  and 
once  even  into  the  midst  of  a 
prison  break  near  Hell  Gate, 
the  narrow  channel,  notorious 
for  its  dangerous  currents,  be- 
tween the  borough  of  Queens 
and  Ward's  Island. 

New  York — especially  the 
Metropolitan — also  took  to 
Sonnenburg.  In  1961,  a  mere 
two  years  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  promoted  to  conservator 
of  paintings,  just  in  time  to 
supervise  the  cleaning  of  Rem- 
brandt's Aristotle  with  a  Bust  of 
Homer,  purchased  not  long  be- 
fore at  the  then-record  price  of 
$2.3  million.  As  Sonnenburg 


Sonnenburg  studied  volumes  of  scholarship,  copies,  and  miniatures.  In  addi- 
tion, he  consulted  an  existing  X  ray  of  the  painting,  the  crucial  portion  of  which 
appears  in  this  composite  image.  This  evidence  showed  that  two  groups  of 
putti — critical  to  the  balance  of  Raphael's  original  design — were  still  extant 
under  the  "repaired"  sky.  (Sequence  continues.) 


worked  on  it  a  policeman  stood 
guard  outside  the  studio. 

By  the  time  he  left  the  Met- 
ropolitan, in  1974,  to  succeed 
his  erstwhile  teacher  Christian 
Wolters  as  director  of  the 
Doerner  Institute,  Sonnen- 
burg had  become  an  eminent 
and  respected  figure  in  Ameri- 
can museum  and  art-conserva- 
tion circles.  He  hesitated  a 
long  time  before  accepting  the 
prestigious  offer  from  Munich. 
America  had  formed  him,  and 
he  valued  most  what  many 
othet  Europeans  most  fear  in 
the  United  States — the  profes- 
sional competition,  which,  he 
says,  "prevents  slovenliness, 
shoddy  workmanship,"  and 
humdrum   movement    in 


grooves  carved  out  decades, 
sometimes  centuries,  earlier. 
"Rarely,"  he  says,  "have  I  had 
as  many  dedicated  coworkers 
as  in  New  York.  No  one  in  the 
United  States  ever  rests  on  his 
laurels  or  past  achievements." 
f  ut  he  also  tries  to  be 
I  objective  by  pointing 
i/j  to  what  he  sees  as  fail- 
le /  ings  and  disadvantages 
^S  in  the  United  States — 
the  specialization,  for  exam- 
ple, and  lack  of  interdiscipli- 
nary cooperation  in  art  conser- 
vation. "Restorers,  art  histori- 
ans, and  natural  scientists 
seem  to  work  in  worlds  apart," 
he  says.  "Contacts  between 
them  are  rare,  and  as  a  result,  a 
comprehensive  view  of  a  work 


<>t  ait  rarely  comes  about.  Art 
sort  ot  breaks  down  into  the 
individual   disciplines   cOn 
cerned  with  it." 

By  contrast,  Sonnenburg 
created  an  interdisciplinary 
shop  at  the  Doerner  Institute. 
Alteady  rich  in  scientific 
equipment  and  data-process- 
ing apparatuses  for  the  vast 
Bavarian  collections  when  he 
arrived,  it  is  even  richer  today. 
Besides  the  obvious  X-ray  rigs 
and  infrared  spectrometer,  the 
inventory  of  sophisticated  par- 
aphernalia now  includes  an 
optical  emission  spectrograph 
for  pigment  analyses,  a  diffuse 
reflectant  spectrophotometer 
that  is  used  in  color  measure- 
ment, a  gas  chromatograph/ 
mass  spectrometer,  a  laser  mi- 
croanalyzer,  X-ray  diffraction 
equipment,  and  an  ultraviolet 
visible  spectrophotometer. 

The  six  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  labs  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  six  re- 
storers. This  team  of  experts  is 
bolstered  in  turn  by  gilders, 
frame  makers,  a  photography 
studio,  and  data  processors. 
The  data  bank  encompasses 
the  complete  life  histories  of 
the  thousands  upon  thousands 
ot  pictures  in  the  Bavarian 
State  Collections. 

But  the  Doerner  Institute  is 
more  than  the  scientific  labo- 
ratory for  all  the  museums  in 
Bavaria,  for  the  state's  profu- 
sion of  castles  and  palaces, 
each  with  its  own  treasure 
trove  of  art,  and  for  the  depart- 
ment of  monuments  protec- 
tion. Even  more  important,  it 
is  a  kind  of  art  detective  agen- 
cy, providing  consultation, 
analysis,  and  authentication 
services  to  the  general  public. 

Every  Tuesday  morning  is 
open  house  at  the  institute. 
Private  collectors  and  art  deal- 
ers come  in  for  free  consulta- 
tions with  Sonnenburg  and 
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other  members  of  his  staff  and 
bring  their  treasures — or 
fakes — for  comparatively 
inexpensive  scientific  analy- 
sis. Lab  exams  are  conducted 
for  fees  that  average  $500  to 
$1,500,  though  the  price  can 
reach  $7,500  if  the  objects  are 
subjected  to  all  tests.  The  most 
frequent  users  of  the  service  are 
banks  that  take  in  art  as  colla- 
teral, dealers,  executors  of  es- 
tates, and  the  police. 

the  sleuthing  service  posi- 
tioned Sonnenburg  for  one 
of  his  great  coups:  the  ex- 
posure of  Christian  Goller, 
now  forty-three  and  still  work- 
ing, a  prolific  producer  of 
splendidly  imaginative,  largely 
test-proof  "imitations"  whose 
repertoire  ranges  from  Byzan- 
tine to  baroque.  His  preferred 
style  is  "Old  German,"  and  he 
boasts  that  he  can  create  a 
"perfect  Cranach,  Diirer,  or 
Holbein  in  a  week."  Or 
Griinewald.  On  demand,  and 
for  a  price,  he  will  produce 
them  so  perfect  in  style,  albeit 
npver  directly  copying  or  forg- 
ing, and  so  apparently  genuine 
in  appearance  and  materials — 
old  pigments,  old  canvas  or 
panels,  craquelures  created  in 
the  oven — that  they  will  pass 
all  but  the  toughest  lab  tests. 

So  it  was  in  1972  when 
Goller,  using  a  wormholed, 
antique  maple  tabletop  as  the 
support,  created  two  imita- 
tions in  the  style  oi  Matthias 
Griinewald:  Saint  Catherine  of 
Alexandria  and  Saint  Dorothea. 
The  finished  panels  were 
hanging  on  his  studio  wall 
when  an  acquaintance  and  oc- 
casional buyer  of  his  work, 
Fritz  Zimmermann,  spotted 
and  bought  them,  paying  DM 
4,500  ($1,400  in  1972)  for 
each.  Zimmermann  sold  Saint 
Catherine  to  a  Munich  art  deal- 
er, who  examined  and  pro- 
nounced it  "genuinely  old," 


A  respirator  is  inhibiting.  Sonnenburg 

cleaned  the  Raphael  without  one,  and  the 

solvent  fumes  were  nearly  fatal. 


In  the  holiday  lull  of  1982,  between  Christmas  and  New  Year,  Sonnenburg 
went  to  work — "almost  surreptitiously" — to  bring  Raphael's  long-obscured 
pufti  back  to  view.  This  photograph  shows  the  painting  partway  through  the 
restoration.  By  now,  the  group  on  the  left  has  been  completely  exposed,  while 
the  removal  of  the  overpainting  on  the  upper  right  has  only  begun. 


for  DM  70,000  ($22,000).  For 
nearly  two  years  the  panel  cir- 
culated obscurely  on  the  mar- 
ket, was  subjected  to  authen- 
ticity tests  that  it  passed,  and 
then  wound  up  with  the  New 
York  dealer  Frederick  Mont, 
who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  tor 
$1  million  in  1974. 

While  a  Munich  newspaper 
denounced  the  sale,  thunder- 
ing angrily  about  the  "loss  of 
yet  another  German  cultural 
treasure  to  America,"  Cleve- 
land conservators  painstaking- 
lyrestoredGoller's  tabletop  tab- 
let, rilling  in  a  center  crack 
and  large  pieces  missing  from 
the  edges. 

Reenter  Huhertu>  von  Son- 


nenburg, who  had  just  taken 
charge  of  the  Doerner  Institute 
and  begun  presiding  at  its 
Tuesday  open-house  sessions. 
He  w^as  astonished  by  the  large 
number  of  excellent  imitations 
and  torgenes  oi  many  "peri- 
ods" being  brought  in,  and 
they  kept  coming  over  the 
next  two  years  or  so.  "Some 
pa»ed  all  the  lab  tests,  others 
did  not,"  Sonnenbutg  recalls, 
"but  what  really  struck  me  was 
a  similarity  of  style  in  many  of 
them.  The  more  I  saw,  the 
more  1  was  com  inced  that  the 
majority  had  been  painted  by 
one  person." 

By  midsummer  1977  he  had 
seen  so  many  fakes,  all  oi 
which  had  mustered  substan- 


tial prices  on  the  German  mar- 
ket, that  he  decided  to  publi- 
cize his  observations.  He  wrote 
an  article  for  a  German  art 
magazine,  stressing  his  view 
that  most  of  the  pictures  were 
b\  one  artist.  He  deliberately 
panned  one  Madonna  as  infe- 
rior workmanship  in  hopes 
that  the  criticism  might  lure 
the  artist  out  of  well-guarded 
anonymity. 

By  coincidence,  shortly  be- 
fore that  article  appeared,  Ross 
Merrill,  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum's head  conservatot,  ar- 
rived in  Munich  to  look  at 
Goller's  other  "Grunewald," 
Saint  Dorothea,  which  Zim- 
mermann, the  original  buyer, 
claiming  he  had  inherited  it 
from  "an  aunt  in  Alsace,"  was 
then  offering  the  museum  di- 
rectly in  the  hope  of  cutting 
out  dealers  and  middlemen. 

"Merrill  came  to  see  me," 
Sonnenburg  recalls,  "saying 
he  was  in  town  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, without  specifying  what, 
but  seemed  a  little  uneasy.  He 
casually  asked  whether  I  had 
come  across  any  fakes  of  old 
German  masters  lately.  I 
showed  him  some  of  the  slides  I 
had  ptepared  for  the  article, 
and  he  showed  me  pictures  of 
the  Saint  Catherine.  There 
were  sttiking  similarities  be- 
tween them  all.  Merrill  flew 
back  to  Cleveland  and  sub- 
jected the  Saint  Catherine  to 
turther  tests  and  found  impuri- 
ties in  the  pigments.  That  was 
it." 

Not  quite.  Again  by  coinci- 
dence, the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art  announced  that  its 
Grunewald  was  a  fake  just  as 
the  magazine  with  Sonnen- 
burg's  article  appeared  on  the 
newsstands.  Goller  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  authorship  of 
nearly  all  the  works  Sonnen- 
burg had  described,  though 
specifically  disclaiming  the  in- 
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chemicals  and  high-tech  analyses  to  use  as  how  the 

picture  should  look. 


tenor  Madonna,  and  also  .ul 
nutted  proudly  that  he  had 
done  the  Griinewalds,  though 
arguing  convincingly  enough 
that  he  had  sold  them  to  Zim- 
tnermann  as  his  own  work  at 
what  was  then  the  going  price 
1  le  also  threatened  to  sue  Son- 
nenburg  tor  having  slandered 
him  and  called  him  a  forger, 
saying  defiantly;  "1  am  an  imi- 
tator." 

No  one  ever  went  to  court, 
and  Sonnenburg  and  Goller 
have  long  since  buried  the  hat- 
chet. Indeed,  they  express 
guarded  admiration  tor  each 
other  these  days. 

"Goller  is  very  good,"  says 
Sonnenburg,  "and  1  hope  he 
will  lend  me  some  ot  his  hest 
works  tor  an  exhihition  on  imi- 
tations, copies,  and  fakes  that  I 
intend  to  stage  in  Munich  ear- 
ly next  year." 

"The  'pigment  impurity'  in 
the  Griinewalds,"  Goller  ex- 
plains, "was  the  halt-lite  peri- 
od ot  my  lead  white,  which  did 
not  match  the  supposed  age  of 
the  painting.  But  were  I  really 
a  forger,  not  an  imitator,  I 
could  easily  have  ground  up 
lead  from  a  sixteenth-  or  sev- 
enteenth-century clock 
weight  to  give  the  pigment  its 
proper  half-life.  That's  a  well- 
known  trick.  Technically  I 
could  fool  all  that  equipment 
they  have  at  the  Doerner.  But 
Sonnenburg's  eye,  well,  that's 
something  else." 

To  what  does  Sonnenburg 
attribute  his  renowned  "eye"? 
"That's  a  difficult  question," 
he  replies,  "but  it's  due  partly 
to  my  having  spent  an  awful  lot 
of  time  looking  at  pictures. 
Each  year,  while  living  in  New 
York,  I  went  to  Europe  on 
vacation  and  spent  most  of  it 
in  the  great  museums,  looking 
at  the  paintings  again  and 
again,  training  my  eye,  and 
making  lots  of  notes  each  time. 


''    # 


When  the  Canigiom  Holy  Family  was  put  back  on  display,  four  years  ago,  the 
uproar  was  thunderous.  One  critic  suggested  that  the  original  was  an  artistic 
failure,  and  many  felt  that  Sonnenburg  should  have  left  well  enough  alone. 
Against  the  luster  of  the  central  figures,  the  damaged  putti  have  a  raw  and 
shocking  look,  but  the  restorer  has  no  regrets.  "I  wanted  the  truth." 


I  also  found  it  a  challenge  to 
work  on  a  picture  by  an  artist 
with  whom  I  was  not  so  famil- 
iar: Turner,  for  example. 
When  I  had  to  clean  my  first 
Turner  I  went  to  London,  to 
the  Tate  and  the  National 
Gallery,  where  they  have  most 
of  them,  and  to  the  store- 
rooms, and  scrutinized  them.  I 
also  read  several  books  on 
Turner  and  updated  myself  on 
the  literature,  to  find  out  more 
about  the  painter.  One  Turner 
I  had  to  clean  depicted  a  whal- 
ing scene,  so  I  tried  to  get  all 
the  important  literature  on 
whaling  before  starting  to 
work  on  the  painting.  That 
was  also  how  I  did  it  with  the 
Raphael." 


The  Raphael  in  question  is 
the  Alte  Pinakothek's  Cani- 
giani  Holy  Family.  Sonnenburg 
knew  that  altering  the  picture 
would  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
because  the  public  in  general, 
and  one  Pinakothek  curator  in 
particular,  liked  the  painting 
as  it  was.  But  in  late  1982,  he 
cleaned  it,  exposing  two 
groups  of  putti  that  had  been 
concealed  under  some  eigh- 
teenth-century overpainting. 
It  was  one  of  his  most  daring 
and  controversial  restoration 
jobs.  (See  photo  series,  begin- 
ning on  page  138.) 

"If  I  was  going  to  do  it,"  he 
says,  "I  had  to  do  it  fast,  almost 
surreptitiously."  Using  the 
holiday   lull,   he  ordered  the 


picture  removed  from  show 
right  after  Christmas  1982  and 
went  at  it  with  ,i  fury.  By  .' 
Year's  Eve,  he  had  managed  to 
remove  the  overpaint  and  ex- 
pose the  angels,  which  were  in 
fine  condition. 

"It  was  very  risky,"  Sonnen- 
burg recalls.  "Not  for  the  pic- 
ture— I  knew  I  wouldn't  hurt 
it — but  for  my  health,  because 
I  worked  without  a  respirator. 
It's  inhibiting  and  gets  in  the 
way.  My  wife  always  insists  on 
my  using  the  damn  thing  and 
checks  to  make  sure  I  do, 
because  I'm  inclined  to  forget 
it — as  I  did  that  time.  I  don't 
want  to  dramatize,  but  the  sol- 
vent fumes  were  nearly  fatal. 
Also  it  was  risky  for  my  reputa- 
tion, to  put  it  mildly." 

The  uproar  over  his  act  was 
thunderous,  with  much  of  the 
art  press,  spurred  on  by  fans  of 
the  picture  in  its  overpainted 
condition,  attacking  him. 
And  attacking  Raphael.  One 
reviewer  headlined  her  article 
"A  Fascinating  Failure," 
implying  that  Raphael's  origi- 
nal had  been  an  artistic  flop; 
but  many  felt  that  Sonnenburg 
might  have  left  well  enough 
alone.  He  stood  his  ground, 
defending  his  action,  as  well  as 
Raphael's  sense  of  balance  and 
composition,  with  a  book, 
quickly  turned  out  and  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  the 
1983  Raphael  quincentennial 
exhibition  in  Munich.  "It  was 
a  nasty  and  unpleasant  time," 
he  recalls.  "But  it  boiled  down 
to  a  question  of  taste  and  what 
you  want  from  a  painting.  I 
wanted  the  truth,  to  get  back 
to  Raphael's  original." 
^m  ombining  the  resources 
m  of  eye  and  science,  Son- 
^^  nenburg  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing the  state  of  the  restor- 
ative arts.  The  work  he  does 
can  look  like  magic.  A  decade 
ago  he  and  Frank  Preusser 
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modestly,  "It  was  nothing  comparable  to  the 

Raphael;  nothing  changed." 


(then  lab  director  at  the 
Doerner  Institute,  now  pro- 
gram director  for  scientific  re- 
search at  the  Getty  Conserva- 
tion Institute,  in  Marina  del 
Rey,  California)  rushed  to 
Kassel,  Germany,  to  see  what 
could  he  done  after  an  espe- 
cially vicious  act  of  vandalism. 
Rembrandt's  Jacob  Blessing  the 
Sons  of  Joseph,  a  Rembrandt 
self-portrait,  a  portrait  of  the 
apostle  Thomas  long  attribut- 
ed to  Rembrandt,  and  a  picture 
by  Willem  Drost  had  been  at- 
tacked with  sulfuric  acid.  The 
Drost  appeared  to  have  been 
more  than  80  percent  de- 
stroyed, and  on  Jacob's  Blessing 
some  of  the  acid  had  pene- 
trated through  the  paint  layers 
in  some  areas  to  Rembrandt's 
second  primer  ground. 

While  Sonnenburg  looked 
closely,  Preusser,  a  polymer 
and  physical  chemist,  analyzed 
samples.  Then  both  argued 
against  conventional  wisdom 
that  called  for  applying  a  neu- 
tralizing agent.  They  decided 
ir  stead  that  nothing  be  done 
except  let  the  acid  dry  and  per- 
haps use  an  ion  exchanger.  A 
neutralizing  chemical  would 
merely  exacerbate  the  damage 
by  first  transporting  acid  to 
areas  of  the  paint  layer  still  free 
of  it.  Sonnenburg  had  noticed 
on  preliminary  inspection  that 
Jacob's  Blessing  had  been  lined 
with  a  resin  wax  that  had  pen- 
etrated from  the  back  into  the 
first  ot  the  two  grounds  that 
Rembrandt  had  used.  The 
wax,  he  felt  sure,  would  also 
help  stop  the  acid  action  to 
some  degree.  After  about  five 
months  the  paint  layers,  soft- 
ened by  the  sprayed  acid,  had 
reset  hard  enough  tor  Sonnen- 
burg to  begin  restoration.  In 
order  to  fill  in  the  "riverbeds," 
or  trails  left  by  the  acid,  he 
concocted  a  putty  of  gesso, 
chalk,   pigment,   and  wax  to 
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Manet's  definitive  Execution  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  at  the  Stddtische  Kunst- 
halle,  in  Mannheim,  damaged  (above)  but  now  rejuvenated. 


restore  areas  that  had  been  eat- 
en away  and  oxidized.  Then 
began  the  actual  inpainting 
and  retouching  work,  which 
took  about  two  months  and 
left  the  painting  so  well  recon- 
structed that  no  lav  viewer  can 
spot  the  repair. 
>«  e  would  not.  ot  course, 
I  be  Hubertus  yon  Son- 

I  /|  nenburg  had  he  not 
V  I  used  the  opportunity 
I  l^  to  do  a  tew  other 
things  with  the  paintings.  He 
X-rayed  them  and  discovered 
how  Rembrandt  had  changed 
the   composition   of  Jacob's 


Blessing  several  times,  moving 
figures  and  adding  one  in  a  way 
not  consistent  with  the  bibli- 
cal text.  He  broadened  the 
knowledge  about  the  artist's 
brush  techniques  and  his  early 
use  ot  the  palette  knife.  He  was 
also  able  to  establish  that  The 
Apostle  Thomas,  long  attri- 
buted to  Rembrandt,  is  in  fact 
by  his  pupil  Nicolaes  Maes.  "It 
was  a  very  rewarding  examina- 
tion." says  Sonnenburg,  "and  I 
was  almost  obsessed  with  the 
job." 

Sonnenburg  also  cleaned 
the  paintings,   removing  an 


eighteenth-  or  nineteenth- 
century  tinted  varnish  that,  on 
Jacob's  Blessing,  had  distorted 
the  original  color  scheme.  He 
eave  that  painting  completely 
different  light  values — the 
original  ones,  he  maintains. 

"Sure,  cleaning  is  a  contro- 
versial issue,"  Sonnenburg  ac- 
knowledges. "You'll  find  more 
and  more  restorers,  especially 
in  Europe,  who  are  against 
cleaning  anything,  probably 
because  they  question  their 
own  abilities.  And  then  you 
have  those,  partly  the  younger 
ones  in  America,  who  are  so 
engrossed  with  new  materials 
and  technology  that  they 
clean  so  thoroughly  that  the 
pictures  look  skinned. 

"My  philosophy  is  that  you 
shouldn't  notice  that  the  pic- 
ture has  been  cleaned,  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  doing 
it,  and  that  each  picture  is  dif- 
ferent. I  could  show  you  two 
very  similar  paintings,  let's  say 
sixteenth-century  Italian, 
cleaned  by  two  people  with  dif- 
ferent approaches,  and  they 
will  look  completely  different. 
One  may  appear  so  chalky  that 
you  get  a  toothache  just  view- 
ing it,  because  it's  as  immacu- 
late as  it  it  had  come  from  the 
corner  dry  cleaner.  I  feel  a 
painting  should  never  come 
out  that  way.  1  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  it." 

Philosophy  aside,  a  restorer 
must  know  how  to  retouch, 
match  colors,  mix  old  pig- 
ments, reline  old  canvases,  fill 
out  depressions  and  worn 
spots,  and  inpaint.  "Someone 
without  artistic  training  or  fa- 
cility as  a  painter,"  he  says, 
"someone  who  has  never  gone 
to  an  art  academy  or  done 
copies  of  the  great  masters, 
really  cannot  do  it." 

Not  can  someone  who  does 
not  know  the  art.  "The  pur- 
pose of  cleaning,   restoring, 
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competition  whicfi  prevents  slovenliness. 


and  conserving,"  adds  Son 
nenburg,  "is  always  to  preserve 

or  briny  back  a  painting  as 
close  to  the  artist's  original  in- 
tent as  possible.  But  so  many 

pictures  have  been  distorted 
ovei  the  centuries  thai  we  do 
not  know  how  they  looked 
originally.  The  only  way  to  get 
an  approximate  idea  is  to  study 
paintings  by  the  same  master 
that  are  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. This  i>  the  most  impor- 
tant knowledge  a  restorer  must 
acquire,  ,\nd  to  yet  it  you  haw- 
to  see  many  paintings  and  goto 
many  museums,  stormy  the  vi- 
sual information  and  experi- 
ence m  your  mind.  Unfortu- 
nately tins  is  not  part  ot  the 
training  in  conservation 
schools,  which  stress  the  man- 
ual skills  and  technical  know- 
how.  Today  there  are  more  pos- 
sibilities to  help  conservation 
students  do  the  traveling.  Not 
all  ot  them  have  the  natural 
inclination  or  ability  to  do  it. 
It  takes  years  ot  patient,  careful 
observation,  which  is  why  it 
takes  years  to  make  a  good 
restorer.  But  even  that  is  not 
enough,  tor  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures is  one  thing,  working  on 
them  another.  In  addition  to 
studying  the  masters,  you  have 
to  translate  the  visual  experi- 
ence into  the  practical  one." 

For  all  the  controversies 
about  cleaning,  which  Son- 
nenburg  describes  as  "marvel- 
ous," there  was  none  at  all  over 
his  most  recent  and  perhaps 
most  celebrated  cleaning,  of 
Manet's  huge  The  Execution  of 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Manet, 
apparently  deeply  moved  by 
the  death  by  firing  squad  of  the 
Austrian  in  Mexico  in  1867, 
worked  closely  from  newspa- 
per reports  and  photographs  in 
the  French  press  to  paint  it  in 
four  versions. 

The  definitive  one  is  an 
eight-by-ten-foot  canvas  at 


Christian  Golier,  painter  of  this  mock  Griinewald,  insists  that  he  is  an  imitator, 
not  a  forger.  Vendors  perhaps  less  scrupulous  than  he  have  unloaded  his  work 
on  the  unsuspecting  as  original  old  masters.  Though  Golier  paints  in  styles  from 
Byzantine  to  baroque,  Sonnenburg  recognized  in  a  long  run  of  fakes  a  single 
hand — and  his  magazine  article  smoked  Golier  out. 


the  Stadtische  Kunsthalle,  the 
municipal  art  museum,  in 
Mannheim,  West  Germany. 
Poor  conditions  in  the  gal- 
lery— high  humidity  and  di- 
rect sunlight — had  damaged  it 
significantly.  The  old  varnish 
was  gray  and  partly  opaque;  the 
blue  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  firing  squad  had  turned  to 
slate,  the  drama  of  the  event 
into  a  blur. 

"I  got  a  call  from  Mann- 
heim, sometime  in  1985,  ask- 
ing whether  I  would  consider 
restoring  it,"  says  Sonnen- 
burg, who  had  long  been  as 
enthralled  as  Manet  by  the  his- 
tory of  Maximilian.  "Oh, 
would  I!  I  told  them  to  send  me 
the   picture   anytime   they 


wished,  barely  concealing  my 
enthusiasm.  On  my  first  holi- 
day break  after  arriving  in  New 
York,  I  had  gone  down  to  the 
city  of  Queretaro,  where  Max- 
imilian was  executed.  I 
prowled  all  over  the  town, 
took  photos,  and  bought  some 
picture  postcards  that  I  still 
have.  I  was  delighted  by  the 
opportunity  to  restore  that 
painting.  When  it  arrived,  the 
whole  story  came  alive 
again." 

Sonnenburg  is  modest  about 
what  he  did,  saying,  "It  was 
nothing  comparable  to  the  Ra- 
phael; nothing  changed."  But 
a  look  before  and  after  restora- 
tion is  eye-opening.  Figures  in 
the  group  of  fusiliers  that  were 


no  longei   visible  .>: 

again,  along  with  the  lull  li 
and   intensity  ot   the  origin. *l 
colors.  The  scene  has  recov- 
ered all  the  drama  Manet  in- 
tended. 

When  it  was  finished,  early 
last  year,  Sonnenburg  staged  a 
small  show  ot  the  painting  and 
photographs  of  the  restoration 
work  at  the  Neue  Pinakothek. 
The  acclaim  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Sonnenburg,  wrote  one 
critic — and  he  was  not  over- 
stating the  accomplishment — 
had  given  new  life  to  the  pic- 
ture and  turned  "viewers  of  it 
into  witnesses  to  the  event." 

the  long  afternoon  of  inter- 
viewing had  turned  into  an 
early  evening.  The  Neue 
Pinakothek  was  empty,  ex- 
cept for  security  guards  prowl- 
ing the  corridors  with  flash- 
lights. No  one  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  building  that  late — 
except,  of  course,  the  boss,  the 
new  general  director  of  the 
Bavarian  State  Paintings  Col- 
lections. Again,  Hubertusvon 
Sonnenburg  assured  me  that 
the  new  position  would  not 
stop  him  from  always  being  the 
conservator — and  the  aspiring 
connoisseur. 

"I  know  it  sounds  crazy,"  he 
mused  after  a  long  pause,  "but 
you  know  what  seems  to  me 
the  ultimate  challenge,  and 
thus  the  ultimate  bliss?  To  be 
forced  to  make  a  decision,  all 
alone — say,  locked  in  a  bank 
vault  or  somewhere — on  a 
painting.  You  have  only  your 
eye,  maybe  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  all  this  information  and 
experience  you've  stored,  and 
you  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
about  a  picture.  You  have  to 
know."D 

John  Dornberg,  formerly  a  corre- 
spondent for  Newsweek,  is 
based  in  Munich.  He  frequently 
contributes  to  Connoisseur. 
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mbroidered  with  thick  eighteen-karat  gold  twine  and 
ringed  with  silk  chenille  tassels,  these  suede  gloves 
were  created  expressly  for  Connoisseur  by  Christian  Lacroix  to 
celebrate  his  tirst  haute  couture  collection.  After  six  years  at 
Patou,  this  fashion  supernova  is  the  new  boy  on  the  Faubourg 
St.-Honore.  Hard-nosed  investors  at  the  Financiere  Agache 
(owners  of  the  house  of  Dior)  made  Lacroix  an  offer  he  couldn't 
refuse:  a  maison  of  his  own.  His  terms:  "no  interference;  absolute 
creative  freedom. " 

Lacroix  has  a  scholar's  offhand  familiarity  with  the  interlock- 
ing spheres  of  art,  theater,  and  costume,  yet  any  hint  of  pedantry 
dissolves  in  a  wink.  His  outrageously  successful  bustle  line  at 
Patou  displayed  both  the  mastery  of  the  historical  and  the  puckish 
sense  of  humor  that  have  made  his  own  debut  such  a  smash  hit. 

The  muse  of  Lacroix's  inaugural  collection  is  I'Arlesienne.  For 
her,  he  has  eschewed  fluff  and  froth  in  favor  of  more  "abstract" 
dresses  cut  from  stiff,  rich  fabrics. 

Yet  this  collection  sparkles  with  brilliantly  hued  Provencal 
motifs.  The  gloves  shown  here  bear  the  cross  of  the  Camargue 
cowboys  known  as  gardians:  formed  of  trident  (faith),  anchor 
(hope),  and  heart  (charm  ),  the  symbol  appears  elsewhere  in  his 
collection.  He  recommends  these  sumptuous  gloves  for  dressing 
up  a  stark  little  black  suit. 

Lacroix  likes  garnishing  clothes  as  much  as  designing  them,  for 
"there  is  little  to  be  invented  in  the  domain  of  dress,  but  the  field 
of  accessorizing  still  lies  wide  open  for  innovation  and  improvisa- 
tion."  Count  on  him  tor  surprises.  — Patricia  Corbett 
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Autumnal  Japanese  ma- 
ples at  Swiss  Pines,  a 
garden  near  Philadelphia, 
designed  for  Arnold  Bart- 
chi  by  K  tsuo  Saito  and 
Hiroshi  Makita,  compara- 
ble to  the  ancient  imperi- 
al gardens  of  Kyoto. 


Japanese 
Landscapes  in 


gardening 


Tex*  and  PhDlDgraphs  Dy  Derek  Fell 
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hen  Hiroshi  Makita  was 
asked  to  design  a  Japanese 
water  garden  for  Lucas  G. 
Leone  next  to  his  new  house 
near  Philadelphia,  he  walked  a 
rocky  stream  that  flowed  near 
the  bottom  of  the  property  and 
picked  from  it  two  tons  of 
stones  washed  and  polished  by 
the  water.  From  these  he  se- 
lected three  hundred  with 
which  to  make  the  paving  for  a 
crucial  design  accent  he  had  in 
mind — a  stone  observation 
platform  from  which  the  entire 
a  ien,  with  its  fishpond,  wa- 
terfall, islands  with  stone  lan- 
terns, and  imposing  Oriental 
gateway  could  be  observed. 

Another  assignment  around 
Philadelphia  called  for  the  de- 
sign and  planting  of  an  over- 
grown, vine-choked  slope  be- 
hind M.  Mark  Mendel's 
house.  Since  the  grade  was 
inaccessible  to  tractor  or  bull- 
dozer, all  the  landscaping  had 
to  be  done  by  hand.  What 
Makita  designed  was  a  trail 
garden,  with  gravel  paths  that 
run  down  the  forty-five-degree 
wooded  hillside,  planted  with 
hostas  and  azaleas,  with  hair- 
pin curves  that  double  back, 
producing  visual  delights 
along  even.'  level.  There  are 
steps,  flat  places  with  step- 
ping-stones, two  footbridges 
shadowed  with  trees,  and  a 
magnificent  "moon  bridge," 
with  a  high  arch  spanning  a  dry 
streambed.  When  Mendel 
asked  how  one  was  supposed  to 
.  •*  -  negotiate  such 
a  steep 
cent  and 
descent, 
Makita       *  laughed. 

"When  you  leam  to  cross  the 
bridge,  you  will  live  to  be  a 
hundred!" 

Hiroshi  Makita  is  forty-two 
years  old,  an  outstanding  land- 
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;  Valley  Garden  at 
Pines,  a  tower  to 
olize  the  stature  of 
:  "My  dear,  old 
I,/  A  glorious  tower 
high  in  the  sky/  To 
lemorate  your  wis- 
and  skill./  For  me  a 
tile  lantern  to  show/ 
have  far  to  go." 


scape  designer  and  a  man  of  enormous  patience  and  sensitivity. 
Anthony  Paul,  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  hook  about  the  work 
ot  the  world's  outstanding  landscape  architects,  includes  Makita 
among  some  ten.  Makita  was  horn  into  the  chaos  of  Japan  at  the 
end  ot  World  War  II  and  was  later  sent  to  a  Zen  Buddhist  monas- 
tery on  the  island  of  Honshu  to  he  reared.  For  the  next  sixteen 
years,  his  development  was  overseen  by  a  Zen  master  of  the  Rinzai 
sect  and  a  scholarly  uncle  who  lived  nearby.  The  sect  was  actively 
involved  in  applying  to  landscape  design  the  principle  of  shibu- 
sa — quiet  and  refined  taste — with  its  emphasis  on  creating  sereni- 
ty, nobility,  conservatism,  introspection,  and  reserve — the  an- 
tithesis ot  anything  loud,  noisy,  garish,  or  bizarre. 

Here  Makita  learned  the  philosophy  ot  Zen  gardening,  the  sym- 
bolism that  can  be  expressed  in  the  planting  and  shaping  ot 
trees,  the  placing  of  rocks,  and  the  control  of  water.  He  studied 
the  natural  beauty  ot  dry  riverbeds,  weathered  trees,  the  outlines 
of  mountains  and  hills.  He  was  taught  that  with  shrubs,  artfully 
pruned,  an  imagined  landscape  of  rounded  hills  can  he  created, 
their  outlines  as  soothing  to  the  senses  as  cushions  of  moss.  He 
learned  to  make  running  water  the  music  of  nature,  and  how  to 
use  still  water  as  a  mirror,  doubling  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
He  understood  the  many  moods  ot  water — alluringly  beautiful 
when  clear  and  filled  with  the  flashing  images  of  fish,  hauntingly 
mysterious  when  it  is  dark  and  opaque. 

When  he  had  achieved  the  status  of  a  Zen  master,  Makita 
sought  new  learning  beyond  the  monastery  walls.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  got  a  job  at  the  United  States  embassy  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  added  to  his  smattering  of  English,  and  then  became  a 


sales  representatn    foi  ij 
nese  trading  company,   as 

signed  to  the  East  •-  loast  ol 

Noith  America 

Makita  liked  America  and 
dete(  ted  lieu-  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  good  land- 
scape design.  During  a  visit  to 
the  Japanese  garden  ot  Swiss 
Pines,    near   Philadelphia 

in, lined  tor  forty-eight  Swiss 
pines  ih. ii  ,  m<  e  dominated  the 
landscape),  his  early  passion 
tot  garden  design  was  rekin- 
dled. I  [ere  was  ,\  garden  held  in 
high  esteem  as  in  authentic 
representation  ot  a  traditional 
Japanese  garden,  yet  every- 
where he  looked  he  saw  pseu- 
do-Japanese elements.  He 
yearned  for  a  chance  to  work  in 
these  beautiful  grounds  and 
transform  what  was  merely 
ptomising  into  a  genuine  Japa- 
nese garden.  His  outspoken 
frankness  impressed  the  own- 
er, Arnold  Bartchi,  and  Maki- 
ta left  his  lucrative  sales  job  to 
help  transform  Swiss  Pines 
into  a  garden  whose  beauty  can 
stand  comparison  with  that  of 
the  ancient  imperial  gardens 
of  Kyoto. 

When  Makita  came  to  Swiss 
Pines,  some  steps  toward  au- 
thenticity had  already  been 
taken.  Arnold  Bartchi  had 
hired,  first,  the  American 
landscape  architect  David  H. 
Engel  and  then  a  prominent 
Japanese  landscape  architect, 
Katsuo  Saito,  though  Mr.  Sai- 
to  was  in  his  eighties  and  soon 
returned  to  Japan,  long  before 
seeing  his  ambitious  design 
concepts  realized.  The 
thought  of  working  with  so 
prominent  a  garden  designer  as 
Saito  and  completing  what  he 
had  started  kept  Makita  at 
work  in  the  garden  for  eleven 
years,  transforming  over  80 
percent  of  it  to  the  style  of  a 
Japanese  "trail  garden."  Even 
so,  Makita  describes  his  col- 
laboration with  Saito  as  a  mas- 
ter-and-student  relationship. 

There  is  one  place  deep 
within  Swiss  Pines,  called  the 
Valley  Garden,  where  the 
work  of  both  men  was  fused  in 
a  design  of  marvelous  beauty. 
The  sides  of  the  valley  form  a 
cup  around  a  small  stream. 
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Stepping-stones  cross  a 
stream  at  Swiss  Pines. 
Water  takes  many  forms 
in  Makita's  gardens:  a 
rocky  stream,  a  tumbling 
cascade,  a  quiet  pool, 
even  a  hollowed  stone 
with  a  catchment  of  rain- 
water in  which  to  float 
an  azalea  blossom. 


Trails  climb  the  verdant  slopes,  intensively  planted  with  cushion- 
shaped  shrubs  and  punctuated  by  intricate  rock  formations,  the 
hard  lines  sottened  with  vines  or  evergreen  boughs.  Saito  left  after 
two  months,  and  Makita  labored  almost  single-handed  for  over  a 
decade  to  complete  this  one  project.  When  he  was  done,  he 
placed  a  sleek  stone  tower — the  tallest,  most  appealing  ornament 
in  the  garden — on  a  mound  at  the  center  ot  the  valley  to  symbol- 
ize the  stature  of  Saito.  The  mound  itselt  represents  the  highest  of 
nine  symbolic  "mountains"  within  this  landscape  garden — the 
ninth  mountain  in  Chinese  philosophy,  standing  tor  "the  highest 
mountain  in  the  human  mind,"  as  Makita  puts  it.  Nearby  tlows  a 
rocky  stream  that  makes  thtee  distinct  sounds:  the  splashing  of 
water  tailing  on  rocks,  the  trickling  of  water  rushing  over  shallow 
rapids,  and  the  dripping  of  individual  droplets  into  deep  pools. 

1  promontory  made  from  white  pebbles  the  si:e  ot  goose  eggs 
projects  into  the  water,  resembling  a  glacial  flow.  At  the  tip  of 
the  promontory,  before  it  dips  beneath  the  crystal-cleat  spring 
water,  is  a  lowly  lantern,  small,  squat,  and  fat.  "The  lantern  rep- 
resents me,"  says  Makita,  who  is  athletic  and  wiry,  with  piercing 
black  eyes  and  gleaming  hair  that  hangs  to  his  shoulders.  "It  has  a 
sadness  to  it,  because  1  was  unhappy  to  see  Saito  leave,  and  it  is  a 
reminder  to  me  that  1  have  a  long  w  ay  to  go  before  1  can  attain  his 
stature."  Whether  or  not  he  has  yet  achieved  Saito's  stature, 
Makita  is  kept  busy  and  receives  his  due  of  praise. 

When  choosing  plants  tor  his  garden.-,  Makita  first  looks  for 
indigenous  material.  "It  is  not  necessary  to  use  only  authentic 
Japanese  plants  to  create  a  traditional  Japanese  garden,"  he 
insists.  "It  is  the  spirit  that  we  must  create,  and  it  certain  Japanese 


plants  are  not  adaptable,  it  is 
better  to  select  native  trees  and 
shrubs  well  suited  to  the 
area." 

He  likes  plants  with  soft 
colors  and  contours  as  well 
as  those  with  almost  struc- 
tural qualities — spiky-leafed 
Japanese  iris,  billowing  maid- 
enhair terns,  and  a  handsome 
blue  Chinese  hosta  with 
heavily  savoyed,  paddle- 
shaped  leaves.  The  Franklinia 
tree  is  a  favorite.  Named  after 
Benjamin  Franklin  by  the  bot- 
anist John  Bartram,  it  is  now 
extinct  in  the  wild.  Though  it 
is  hatdv  as  tar  north  as  Boston, 
its  flower  resembles  that  of  the 
camellia,  which  is  too  tender 
for  most  northern  gardens. 

Another  important  consid- 
eration in  the  choice  of  plants, 
particularly  trees  and  shrubs,  is 
their  autumn  and  winter  ap- 
pearance. To  Makita,  the 
beauty  of  the  silhouette  of  a 
bare  tree  against  wintry  sunsets 
or  snowy  lawns  is  as  precious  as 
that  of  a  garden  in  all  its 
springtime  color. 

He  likes  especially  to  work 
with  rocks,  for  in  Japanese 
landscape  gardening  rocks  vie 
with  plants  in  importance, 
bringing  an  aura  of  rugged 
grandeur  and  permanence  to  a 
creation  that  is  by  its  nature 
fragile  and  evanescent.  He 
spends  many  weekends  scour- 
ing quarries,  mountainsides, 
and  rock  falls  for  interesting 
rocks,  pebbles,  and  boulders. 
In  Japan,  there  is  a  gravel, 
called  sakuragawa,  used  by  dis- 
criminating gardeners  for 
paths.  It  is  expensive  both  in 
Japan  and  in  the  United 
States,  so  Makita  was  elated 
when  he  found  some  one  day 
in  a  New  Jersey  quarry  for  only 
forty-six  dollars  a  ton.  He 
promptly  loaded  his  pickup 
truck  with  two  tons  and  broke 
an  axle  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike.  He  uses  stones  not 
only  as  seats  and  tables  but  to 
symbolize  craggy  mountain 
ranges,  windswept  rocky  is- 
lands, pebble  beaches,  and  dry- 
watercourses.  To  explain  the 
need  for  tight  compositions, 
he  talks  of  rocks  "biting"  one 
another. 
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(bridge  leads  over  a 
n  among  fallen  ma- 
aves.  Makito  writes 
umn  at  Swiss  Pines: 
le  heart  of  my  gar- 
I  build  an  earth 
d   And  plant  a  crim- 
ople  tree;/  One 
day  in  autumn/  A 
;d  carpet  it  makes 
i." 


Water  in  Makita's  gardens  can  take  many  forms:  a  rocky 
stream,  a  tumbling  cascade,  a  quiet  pool,  even  a  hollowed  stone 
with  a  catchment  of  rainwater  in  which  to  float  an  azalea  blossom. 
There  are  "smooth"  and  "broken"  falls.  A  smooth  tall  descends  in 
a  solid  sheet  like  a  curtain,  though  the  volume  can  vary  from  a 
heavy  flow  resembling  "tailing  cloth"  to  fine  strands  like  silver 
threads.  Broken  falls  descend  in  stages,  pouring  to  the  left  or  right 
onto  rock  ledges  or  boulders  for  the  most  natural  effect. 

When  the  water  table  fell  during  a  drought  one  year,  a  large 
pond  Makita  had  designed  became  choked  with  algae.  To  solve 
the  problem,  he  deepened  the  pond,  put  fish  in  it,  and  cut  a  vista 
through  a  wooded  slope  on  one  side  to  generate  better  air  circula- 
tion. Then  he  set  a  rowboat  in  the  water,  its  painter  tied  to  a  dock. 
The  feeding  fish  and  the  movement  of  the  boat  kept  the  algae  in 
check  without  resort  to  chemical  controls. 

No  means  of  introducing  water  to  a  garden  pleases  Makita  mere 
than  waterfalls.  In  one  of  his  trail  gardens,  water  suddenly  shoots 
from  a  spout  high  overhead,  arches  out  over  the  trail  in  a  spray, 
and  splatters  onto  rocks  far  below.  From  an  observation  platform 
along  the  trail  a  magnificent  double  rainbow  can  be  seen,  formed 
by  the  droplets  of  water. 

Makita  works  not  only  with  plants  and  rocks  but  with  wood.  He 
enjoys  designing  distinctive  structures  for  his  gardens  and 
executes  them  with  the  precision  and  skill  of  a  cabinetmaker. 
Gazebos,  benches,  and  decks  not  only  provide  decorative  high- 
lights but  offer  places  to  pause  and  admire  a  view.  One  of  his  most 
appealing  bench  designs  is  a  six-foot  section  of  tree  trunk  cut  in 
half  lengthwise.  One  half  becomes  the  seat,  while  the  bole  rests 


snugly  on  two  m  vooden 

slabs,  rhe  bench  is  comfort- 
able and  simple,  but  there  is  a 
trick  to  <  noosing  .1  trunk  with 

the  needed  contour. 

ith  bamboo  be  makes 
beautiful  fen<  es,  screens, 
and  waterspouts,  tor  he 

has  .uu'«  to  several  substan- 
tial private  groves  around  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore. 
Bridges  are  .mother  trademark 
ot  .1  Makita  garden.  A  flat,  zig- 
zag bridge  is  little  more  than 
two  thick  slabs  of  wood,  butted 
side  h\  side  and  staggered.  He 
uses  a  sleek,  humpbacked 
bridge  over  narrow  streams 
and,  for  wider  spans,  an  elabo- 
rate "rainbow  bridge"  with  a 
high  arch  (like  a  moon  bridge, 
but  crossing  water  instead  of 
land).  He  likes  his  garden  to 
have  an  impressive  gateway, 
though  he  prefers  a  rustic-style 
arch,  topped  by  a  shingled  rain 
shelter,  to  the  more  severe, 
"temple-like"  Japanese  con- 
structions. 

When  Makita  starts  a  new 
garden  project,  he  suffers  like  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor  over  the 
tilt  of  a  boulder  or  whether  the 
moon  will  be  reflected  in  the 
very  center  of  a  pool  he  is  con- 
templating, for  he  too  is  an  art- 
ist, whose  materials  are  stones, 
trees,  and  water.  He  some- 
times writes  poems  to  cele- 
brate the  successful  conclusion 
of  a  garden  but  acknowledges 
ruefully  that  gardens  are  less 
marketable  than  fine  paintings 
and  sculpture.  "Leave  a  pic- 
ture in  the  attic  and  it  can 
increase  in  value  with  no  effort 
on  the  part  ot  the  owner,"  he 
savs,  "but  neglect  a  garden  for 
even  a  tew  weeks  and  it  will 
begin  to  revert  to  wilder- 
ness"— an  awareness  that  ex- 
plains Makita's  liking  tor  gar- 
dens that  are  easy  to  maintain 
and,  with  their  well-defined 
paths,  rustic  bridges,  benches, 
stepping-stones,  and  shelters, 
stronglv  suggest  the  human 
presence.  "Aftet  all,"  he  rea- 
sons, "gardens  are  not  the  de- 
sign ot  nature  but  the  will  of 
humans."  □ 

Derek  Fell  is  a  garden  photogra- 
pher and  tenter. 
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/WASTER 

Behind  the  scenes  with  the 
bosso  James  Morris 

Bm  Matthew  Gurewltsch 
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Some,    the  saying  goes,    are   born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  With  respect  to  the  raw  vocal 
material,  the  bass  James  Morris  was  born 
great.  In  the  first  decade  or  so  of  his  fast- 
starting  career,  singing  opposite  the  likes 
ot  Joan  Sutherland  and  Luciano  Pavarotti, 
he  achieved  greatness  in  the  operas  of 
Mozart,    Verdi,   and   the  bel  canto  and 
French  composers.    From  then  on,   he 
could  have  rested  on  his  laurels,  but  then 
the  role  of  Wotan,  in  Wagner's  Ring,  came 
and  got  him.  Now,  James  Morris  exempli- 
fies  greatness  of  the  third  kind. 

Wotan,  ruler  of  the  skies,  plays  key  parts 
in  three  of  the  four  full-length  operas  of 
Der  Ringdes  Nibelungen;  the  assignment  is 
at  once  the  most  demanding  and  the  most 
prestigious  in  its  voice  category.  At  the 
international  level,  maybe  half  a  dozen 
artists  can  manage  it,  two  or  three  with  a 
certain  distinction.  Morris  had  to  be 
coaxed  into  looking  at  it  at  all.  Now  that 
he  has,  it  is  virtually  his  property. 

In  a  way,  the  experience  repeats  a  pat- 
tern from  his  teens.  "I  got  chosen  as  one  of 
the  three  kings  in  the  ninth-grade  Christ- 
mas pageant,"  Morris  recalls,  "and  I  was 
really  loud.  I  started  taking  voice  lessons.  I 
loved  Broadway  musicals.  Opera  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind.  Then  my 
teacher  gave  me  'II  lacerato  spirito,'  from 
Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra.   He  really  ex- 
plained everything,  and  I  thought,  Gee, 
this  is  a  play  with  music— like  Broadway.' 
Then  I  saw  Faust  with  Norman  Treigle  as 
Mephistopheles.  It  just  knocked  me  out." 
Morris  still  likes  to  think  of  opera  as  plays 
with  music.  Fans  often  praise  his  acting.  It 
annoys  him  that  in  that  department  he  is 
still  getting,  at  best,  left-handed  compli- 
ments from  the  New  York  Times. 

In  dramatic  terms,  no  role  in  opera  of- 
fers more  than  Wotan.  In  youth  (shown  in 


Das  Rheingold),    inspired  by  a   majestic 
vision — coupled   with   cunning,    brute 
force,    and  ruthless  opportunism — he 
builds  a  world  empire.  It  is  a  fragile  crea- 
tion. In  maturity  (shown  in  Die  Walkure), 
he  holds  it  together  against  the  encroach- 
ing chaos  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by 
his  enemies  and  on  the  other  by  his  blood 
allies.  As  an  elder  statesman  (known  now 
as  the  Wanderet,  in  Siegfried),  he  tries  of 
his  own  free  will  to  let  go  of  his  power— 
which  has  become  mere  illusion — and  the 
very  successor  he  has  chosen  brushes  him 
aside  in  passing.   Wotan  is  Faust,  Aga- 
memnon, and  King  Lear  folded  into  one. 
An  ambitious  actor  on  the  so-called 
legitimate  stage  would  kill  for  a  part  that 
good.  But  then,  there  is  the  requirement  of 
voice.  Written  across  a  high  bass  range  of 
two  octaves   (often  designated  "heroic 
baritone"),  the  lines  must  project  over  an 
orchestra  o{  one  hundred-plus.  No  won- 
der so  many  vocalists  approach  Wotan  as  a 
test  of  raw  muscle.  Only  the  great  ones 
make  him  sing. 

In  Maryland,  where  Morris  was  born  and 
raised,  his  success  in  the  part  must  seem 
nothing  more  than  a  promise  fulfilled. 
Three  years  ago,  at  his  request,  the  Bal- 
rimore  Opera  Company  mounted  Die 
Walkure,  Wotan's  most  demanding  eve- 
ning. Press  releases  went  out  under  the 
heading  "Local  Boy  Makes  God." 

On  the  big  night,  Morn>  swept  into  the 
music  with  grand  assurance.  Though  he 
had  rarely  ventured  beyond  the  Romance 
languages  before,  he  made  his  way  fearless- 
ly and  with  impeccable  diction  through 
the  thickets  of  Wagner's  German.  He  cut 
an  imposing  figure— parr  Charlton  Hes- 
ton,  part  Atrila  the  Hun.  His  inexperience 
showed  only  in  Wotan's  long  silences, 
where  he  maintained  dignity  but  lost  pres- 
ence, seeming  to  wait  for  cues  rather  than 
living  the  drama.  But  no  complaints  could 
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be  raised  when  he  delivered  Wotan's  Fare- 
well, the  famous  eighteen-minute  mono- 
logue that  closes  the  opera.  Stripping  his 
rebel  daughter  o(  her  divinity  and  laying 
her  to  sleep  on  a  mountaintop  surrounded 
with  magic  fire,  Morris  poured  his  rich  res- 
onance into  the  leave-taking  with  a  ten- 
derness and  nobility  of  phrase  that  brought 
out,  in  a  way  no  singer  has  in  years,  notjust 
bow  monumental  but  how  radiantly  beau- 
tiful this  music  is. 

With  the  Baltimore  Walkure,    Morris 
was  giving  Wotan  a  trial  run  out  of  earshot 
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In  Siegfried,  the  Wanderer  left  visits  the  hero's 
scheming  foster  father  with  daunting  prophecies. 


of  major  press,  for  this  reason:  Terry 
McEwen,  the  general  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  who  was  putting  to- 
gether an  important  new  Ring  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1985,  wanted  him  and  was  refusing 
to  take  no  for  an  answer.  McEwen  had  got- 
ten Morris  interested  when  he  gave  him 
the  records  of  Hans  Hotter,  a  great  and 
uncommonly  suave  exponent  of  the  part, 
whose  three-decades  career  as  Wotan 
lasted  into  the  sixties.  For  the  first  time, 
Morris  heard  the  Ring  as  music.  He  met 
Hotter  and  coached  with  him  off  and  on 


for  three  vears.  Anyone  expecting  a  car- 
bon copy  of  Hotter,  though,  was  in  for  a 
surprise.  Probing  into  nuances  of  text  with 
his  metallic,  cutting  instrument.  Hotter  in 
his  dav  made  Wotan  a  soul  tormented  with 
self-consciousness.  The  younger  singer's 
suppler,  velvety  sound  and  less  pointed 
sense  of  the  words  suggest  a  gentler  cast  of 
mind,  enduring  tragic  destinv  with  stoic 
courage. 

Reassured  by  his  first  outing,  Morris 
soon  repeated  Wcdkiire  in  Vienna  and  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  also  made  his 


debut  in  Das  Rheingoli  t  steadily  rising 
acclaim.  Thi-  he  made  his  con- 

quest complete,  in  not  one  but  two  over- 
lapping productions  of  the  complete  cycle, 
one  with  the  Bavarian  State  Opera,  in 
Munich,  the  other  (marking  his  West  Ber- 
lin debut)  with  the  Deutsche  Oper.  This 
month,  he  sings  his  first  Wotans  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  in  New  York,  in  a 
new  Rheingold.   Beside-  :ompeting 

Ring  recordings  are  now  in  the  work- 
box);  Morris  has  been  signed  for  both. 
Greatness  in  performance  does  not  so 
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i  icrease  as  undergo  conversion,  and 
ler's  god  is  a  role  no  artist  will  ever 
lust.  Someday,  Morris's  Wanderer 
may  be  great  and  chiseled.  His  first  at- 
tempt, in  Munich,  was  already  great  in  the 
c  larity  oi  its  contours.  Not  a  gesture  was 
wilted.  Above  all,  Morris  triumphed  by 
the  majesty  of  his  singing,  by  the  easy 
ascents  to  the  highest  zone  of  the  bass  reg- 
ister, by  the  ample  legato.  It  is  on  this 
foundation  he  will  continue  to  build. 

richard  Trimborn,  the  perfectionist 
who  heads  the  rehearsal  department 
in  Munich,  coached  Morris,  ran 
through  Wotan's  lines  with  him  be- 
fore each  act  each  evening,  and  watched 
each  performance  on  a  closed-circuit  mon- 
itor in  an  office  near  the  stage.  "Jimmy 
Morris,"  he  reports,  "has  a  fine  musical 
intelligence.  Musically,  he  almost  never 
makes  a  mistake.  I  hope  someday  he  will 
really  understand  Wotan,  that  he  will 
gradually  learn  to  sustain  the  tension  even 
when  he  is  not  singing.  It  is  starting  to  hap- 
pen already.  His  last  Walkiire  was  quite 
superb.  I  hope  he  will  someday  sing  it  like  a 
German.  But  that  cannot  happen  in  six 
weeks  or  in  six  months — maybe  in  six 
years.  It  is  a  great  handicap  not  to  be  sing- 
ing in  one's  mother  tongue" — to  this  day, 
Morris's  German  is  limited  pretty  much  to 
the  roles  he  has  learned  one  word  at  a  time, 
by  rote — "but  one  can  compensate  with 
hard  work  and  of  course  the  beautiful 
voice.  And  Morris  has  the  most  beautiful 
baritone  voice  I  know  of  of  any  singer  now 
living. "  In  the  Walkiire  of  which  Trimborn 
speaks,  that  voice,  governed  with  a  hyp- 
notic sense  of  the  gathering  and  ebbing 
phrase,  could  draw  a  listener  into  the  dens- 
est episodes  of  Wotan's  complex  second- 
act  narrative  like  a  ground  swell  sweeping 
a  bark  into  uncharted  seas. 

Morris's  portrayal  is  adding  layers  from 
performance  to  performance,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  might  try  the  patience  ot 
saintliet  and  less  temperamental  folk  than 
opera  stars  are  apt  to  be.  In  Munich,  the 
Ring  unfolded  under  festival  conditions. 
The  production,  directed  by  Nikolaus 
Lehnhoff  and  designed  by  Erich  Wonder, 
was  brand-new,  the  product  ot  six  months 
ot  intensive  rehearsal  under  wraps.  In 
national  newspapers,  top  critics  pontifi- 
cated on  the  Lehnhotf-Wonder  concept. 
Der  Spiegel  came.  A  dressy  audience  rose  to 
its  part  in  the  ritual  with  stormv  boos  to: 
the  producers  and  cheers  tor  the  cast.  It 
was  an  occasion. 

The  Berlin  Ring,  directed  by  Got:  Fne- 
dnch,  has  known  its  moment  ot  medi  iglo 
ry,  too,  but  that  was  in  1984.  Since  then, 
it  has  entered  theater  historv,  a  classic  in 
its  own  right.  To  drop  in  late,  as  Morns  did 


From  Peter  Sykora's  designs  for  the  Berlin  Ring:  the  Rheingold  Wotan  (showing  Simon  Estes,  of  the  first  cas 


this  spring,  was  to  climb  an  interpretive 
summit  at  a  sprinter's  pace. 

At  his  best,  Ftiedtich  is  a  director  ot  sav- 
age psychological  acuity.  Like  many  ot  the 
Europeans,  he  tails  in  deep  with  ideas  and 
traces  them  out  in  stage  images  that  take  a 
lot  ot  explaining.  His  entire  Berlin  Ring 
plays  in  a  unit  set — a  cosmic  fallout  shelter 
known  as  the  Time  Tunnel  (modeled  on 
the  Metro  in  Washington,  D.C.).  But 
Friednch's  finest  strokes  are  in  the  details: 
a  kiss  that  masks  contempt,  smooth  talk 
that  glosses  over  deceit;  then,  when  all 
cames  ate  oft.  the  naked  tact  ot  murder. 
How  much  ot  that  can  be  recaptured  in 
sharp  focus,  three  years  later? 

For  many  reasons,  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble ot  European  repertotv  performance  is 


something  Morris  in  general  avoids,  but 
Berlin  dovetailed  so  neatly  with  Munich. 
It  would  detain  him  only  one,  lucrative 
week.  Industry  sources  estimate  his  fee  for 
a  complete  Ring  cycle  with  a  company  at 
the  top  rank  at  about  $30,000.  Still,  Mor- 
ns is  apprehensive.  It  one  could  build  a 
major  career  that  way,  Morris  would  gladly 
stay  in  one  house  forever.  (He  has  turned 
down  La  Scala  fifteen  times.)  After 
months  abroad,  he  is  ready  to  go  home. 
"Lots  ot  people  in  Germany  go  around 
from  house  to  house  picking  up  the 
bucks,"  he  remarks,  en  route  to  Berlin. 
"But  let's  face  it.  It  kills  the  art.  These  re- 
hearsals won't  be  about  character  or  moti- 
vation. It'll  be  'You  go  here.  You  go 
there.'  "  Morris  would  rather  be  fishing. 
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Dnlq  the  greats  mahe 
W/otan  sing 


There  is  this  lake  in  Now  Hampshire... 

In  fact,  the  Berlin  rehearsal  schedule  is 
unexpectedly  generous,  maybe  toogenei 
his  And  everything  is  slightly  off.  To 
Morris's  amazement,  the  management  has 
own  budgeted  tunc  foi  stage  rehearsals 
with  orchestra — a  luxury  the  guest  artist 
rarely  encounters — hut  they  conflict  with 
Morris's  continuing  performance  calendai 
in  Munich.  More  immediately,  he  has 
been  misinformed  of  the  hour  of  his  first 
call.  1  le  arrives;  he  waits.  On  the  rehearsal 
stage,  a  battered  baby  carriage  catches  the 
t.u  raindrops  that  fall  from  the  skylight. 
Thirty  minutes  aftei  Morris  has  boon  told 
to  expect  him,  v  )omel  bran:,  the  assistant 
stage  manager,  appears  (on  time),  accom 
panied  by  the  coach,  who  will  play  the 
piano  and  shout  the  linos  tor  all  the  absent 
characters. 

No,  this  is  definitely  not  just  "You  go 
hero,  you  go  there."  It  is  a  scintillating 
postgraduate  seminar  on  the  General  Idea 
According  to  Friedrich.  "The  world  on  the 
surface  is  no  longer  safe,"  Fran:  begins. 
"The  gods  are  onstage  even  before  the 
music  begins.  Thev  are  watching  their 
own  history,  obsessively  condemned  to 
repeat  it  over  and  over.  Wotan  tries  at  the 
beginning  to  prevent  the  theft  of  the  gold, 
hut  he  is  a  moment  too  late,  and  the  whole 
process  is  set  in  motion  again." 

Morris,  who  once  hoped  for  a  lacrosse 
scholarship  to  Princeton,  did  not  make  it, 
and  never  finished  college,  takes  the  brief- 
ing  with  an  air  of  dutiful  disdain.  He  does 
not  like  to  hear  that  he  will  have  to  be 
uistage,  with  business,  in  a  scene  he  does 
not  know.  He  has  picked  up  in  passing  that 
he  and  the  other  gods  wear  masks,  which 
no  singer  ever  enjoys.  Thin,  jumpy,  in 
black  from  head  to  toe,  and  oblivious  to 
the  bad  vibrations,  Fran:  continues,  walk- 
ing Morris  through  his  opening  scene. 

'As  my  will  decreed,'  "  Franz  quotes;  a 
line  of  Wotan's  to  his  wife,  Fricka.  "You 
say  this  as  a  warning.  You  know  she  will 
want  to  argue  with  you.  You  want  to  stop  it 
before  she  begins."  To  the  singer,  this 
thought  is  new;  he  connects  with  it;  it 
sinks  in.  For  a  moment,  Morris  is  with 
Franz,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

The  staging  requires  him  to  begin  his 
first  line  lying  on  his  back  and  keep  singing 
as  he  rolls  over.  He  is  marking,  as  singers 
say,  not  giving  full  voice,  and  yet  .    .    . 


what  exalted  legato,  what  depth  ol  feeling 
1  hen  ho  gets  up.   ["here,  before  Wotan's 
eyes  stands  his  castle,  Valhalla,  built  as  he 

slept. 

I  he  eternal  work  is  o  impletei 

c  h\  the  mountaintop 

Vhc  castle  <>/  the  gods 

Such  splendor 

In  those  gleaming  walls1. 

As  /  bore  it  in  my  dreams, 

\s   "1\  Kill  Ai.\),\\(, 

Strong  and  beautiful 

h  stands, 

The  majestic,  glorious  hull'. 
\\  otan  will  never  again  know  the  content- 
ment that  tills  him  hero,  yet  in  the  middle 
ot  the  passage,  the  august  major  keys  trans- 
mute to  solemn  minor.  Yesterday  night,  in 
Munich,  the  modulation  was  heartbreak- 
ing— the  prophecy  of  a  dream's  collapse. 
Today,  with  the  rain  dripping  into  the 
baby  carriage,  and  Wagner's  gorgeous 
complement  of  brass,  winds,  harp,  and 
hushed  timpani  reduced  to  the  chords  on 
an  overworked  rehearsal  piano,  Morris's 
masterly  shading  of  vocal  color  quietly 
makes  it  so  again.  The  subtle  inflection  ot 
veiled  threat  is  new. 

An  certain  quarters,  Morris  has  the  repu- 
■  tation  ot  being  difficult,  but  for  now,  he 
lis  controlling  his  irritation.  "I'm  not 
Bone  of  those  singers  who  say,  'I  won't  do 
I  this,  I  can't  do  that.'Ifigure,This  has  been 
done  since  1984.  I've  got  to  do  it.  Private- 
ly, with  friends,  I  think  it's  garbage.  But 
it's  unfair  to  argue.  Accept  it  or  go  away. 
I'm  keeping  my  mouth  shut.  This  once." 

At  a  costume  fitting,  his  mood  grows 
bleaker.  No  wig.  "This  hair,"  he  says,  run- 
ning a  hand  over  his  crew  cut,  "isn't  what  I 
think  of  as  Wotan."  His  coat,  to  his  dis- 


gust  ,  is  covered  with  tufts  ol  fuzz\  mildew . 

Raising   the   stakes,    in    the    late   aftei 
noon,   out   ot   the  blue,    the  boss  himself 

appeals,  Got:  Friedrich,  potbellied,  in  a 
leather  jacket,  bursting  with  In  ■  i  )ne  sees 

where  Iran:  learned  his  style,  thot  a  what 
in  the  apprentice  is  nervous  energ  is  in 
the  master  a  raffish  grandcui  Me  si 
Ins  toot,  pouts,  jokes,  cajoles.  When  a 
singer  talks  back,  he  may  I. nigh  or  rage. 
I  le  is  like  a  playful  dragon.  Dangerous. 

"Ah,  one  sees  th.it  he  is  an  outstanding 
Hon  Giovanni,"  Friedrich  applauds  as 
Morris  kisses  the  hand  ot  1  [anna  Schwarz, 
the  Fricka.  "Hann.i,  he  hasn't  kissed  you 
loi  tour  hundred  years.  It  feels  nice.  You 
love  him,  you  want  him  to.  But  .  .  .This 
has  to  be  just  like  Don  Giovanni,  Don 
Giovanni  with  Donna  Elvira!"  At  a  latei 
point,  when  Wotan  is  about  to  tear  the 
ring  from  the  Nibelung  Alherich,  Frie- 
drich draws  Morris  aside.  "The  idea  here  is 
'I  don't  talk  to  you.  I  never  forget  what  you 
said  to  me,  that  you  will  rape  our  wives.' 
Then,  to  the  entire  room,  "Chicago!  Chi- 
cago! Criminals!  Don't  just  be  mean." 

Morris  watches  at  first  with  guarded  fas- 
cination, then  with  mounting  enjoyment. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  has  brought  the 
matter  up  at  every  rehearsal,  the  conflicts 
in  his  schedule  remain  unresolved,  and  he 
comes  in  the  next  morning  (first,  as  usual) 
prepared  to  quit.  "This  isn't  ching-boom- 
boom  Verdi,"  he  says  as  he  waits.  "I  don't 
want  to  come  in  and  look  like  a  stick. 
There's  no  way  I'll  go  onstage  in  Germany, 
in  German,  as  worried  as  I  am  about  the 
words,  without  having  been  onstage  see- 
ing what's  going  on  in  the  pit." 

Friedrich  comes  in,  this  time  with  Knut 
Sommer,  another  assistant,  as  still  as  Franz 
is  wired.  Morris  takes  a  deep  breath  and 
repeats  his  grievances  about  the  schedule. 
He  hints  to  Friedrich  that  he  cannot  go 
through  with  the  performances  unless  ar- 


ON  THE  RECORD 

James  Morns  had  scarcely  learned  his  first  installment 
ot  the  Ring  cycle  when  he  hecame  the  ohject  of  a  fierce 
bidding  war.  Both  the  British-American  label  Angel- 
EMI  and  Germany's  Deutsche  Grammophon  were 
planning  recordings  of  the  Ring,  all  fifteen  hours  of  it. 
Within  forty-eight  hours,  both  offered  Morns  Wotan 
and  the  Wanderer. 

To  get  a  contract  for  a  major  role  on  a  major  label, 
even  the  most  powerful  artists  will  agree  not  to  record 
it  for  anyone  else  for  five  years.  In  this  case,  after  a 
year's  haggling,  the  labels  waived  exclusivity.  It  was  as 
if  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC  had  all  handed  Peter  Jennings 
the  top  anchor  spot.  To  date,  the  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon Walkure  has  been  recorded  and  is  due  tor  release 
in  the  spring,  with  the  rest  of  the  cycle  to  follow  over 
the  next  three  years.  To  the  considerable  extent  that 


the  history  of  operatic  performance  is  captured  in  com- 
mercial recordings,  Morris  reigns  as  the  Wotan  of  this 
decade  and  very  likely  the  next. 

His  portrayal  may  take  on  markedly  different  colo- 
ration in  the  two  forthcoming  Rings.  The  conductor  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon's  is  James  Levine,  who  plays 
the  store  tor  maximum  contrasts  of  speed  and  volume. 
The  Angel-EMl  set  will  be  led  by  Bernard  Haitink,  a 
more  thoughtful  and  meditative  interpreter.  The  cast- 
ing of  Brunnhilde,  the  principal  soprano  part  in  the 
Ring  (and  another  three-opera  proposition),  will  affect 
the  total  picture,  too.  Haitink's  leading  lady  is  Eva 
Marton,  whose  forte  is  sheer  power.  Levine  has  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens,  a  subtle,  impassioned,  but  erratic  artist 
who  at  her  brilliant  best  invests  the  action  with  thrill- 
ing conviction. 
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ments  are  made.  Friedrich  is  impossi- 
>le  to  read.  Is  he  paying  attention?  "You 
professional,"  he  informs  Morris. 
"Yon  know  what  you  need.  I  go." 

Qnd  he  does,  leaving  Morris  and 
Sommer  to  rehearse  Wotan's  great 
sc  cues  in  the  second  act  of  Die  Wal- 
kiirc,  much  against  Morris's  will, 
since  he  will  he  singing  the  same  part  in 
Lehnhoff's  staging  the  following  night  in 
Munich.  ")a,  "  says  Sommer,  who  radiates 
tranquillity.  "I  have  it  all  written  down  for 
you."  His  manner  is  soothing.  ("I  could 
see  that  a  great  artist  was  in  distress, "  Som- 
mer will  say  later.  "Sixty  percent  of  my  job 
is  to  be  a  psychotherapist."  In  conse- 
quence, Morris  is  much  more  receptive  to 
the  other  40  percent.)  "Right  now,  I  just 
give  you  the  background.  Here,  Wotan  is 
telling  his  visionary  idea  of  the  hero  who  is 
to  come.  Friedrich  says  Wotan  imagines  a 
hero  who  is  Lenin  and  Buddha  in  a  single 
person." 

The  door  bursts  open.  "I  bring  only 
good  news,"  Friedrich  proclaims, 
wreathed  in  snides.  "I  am  the  archangel 
Gabriel."  The  schedule  has  been  reshuf- 
fled. Everything  is  fine.  "Oh,  bless  you!" 
Morris  grins,  relief  shining  from  every  fea- 
ture. "Bless  you!  You  are  a  god!"  And  it 
gets  better.  Christoph  Perick,  the  conduc- 
tor, shows  up  and  breezes  through  the 
score  with  Morris  in  the  space  of  forty  min- 
utes, sorting  out  cues,  beats,  tempi.  No 
mind  games.  No  attitudinizing.  Straight 
shoptalk.  It  is  something  like  bliss.  The 
musicians  are  in  their  element. 

At  forty,  Morris  is  moving  into  what, 
with  sane  management,  ought  to  shape  up 
as  the  middle  stage  of  a  long,  important 
career.  If  he  wanted  to,  he  could  fill  his 
entire  calendar  with  Wotans.  He  does  not 
want  to.  The  Bayreuth  Festival,  the  Wag- 
nerite's  holy  of  holies,  offered  him  the  new 
Ring  of  1988,  and  he  declined.  It  would 
have  meant  six  months  of  rehearsals  and  a 
commitment  for  five  summers. 

As  he  looked  ahead  not  long  ago, 
Wagner  was  no  part  of  his  program.  What 
he  had  heard  of  the  German  style,  he  did 
not  like.  His  teachers — among  them  Rosa 
Ponselle,  the  greatest  partner  Enrico  Car- 
uso ever  had — were  Italian  or  Italian- 
influenced.  They  had  instilled  in  him  the 
ideals  of  flexibility,  pure  vowels,  a  smooth 
legato:  the  ideals  of  bel  canto.  The  Ger- 
mans, Morris  thought,  pounce  on  conson- 
ants; they  shout,  they  bark,  they  chop  up  a 
melodic  line,  and  the  music  they  sing  is 
written  for  that.  In  his  Italian  and  French 
roles — King  Philip,  in  Don  Carlos; 
Mephistopheles,  in  Gounod's  Faust;  not 
to  mention  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni — 
Morris  felt  at  home.  They  kept  him  busy 
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and  happy.  Still,  advisers  he  trusted  kept 
telling  him  to  look  at  Wotan. 

In  the  dawn  of  his  career.  Morns  had  an 
encounter  that  in  retrospect  seems  lit  with 
prophetic  meaning.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  was  invited  to  audition  for 
Rudolph  Bing  at  the  Met.  Sick  with  anxi- 
ety. Morns  arrived  during  an  orchestra 
rehearsal  of  Wagner's  mystic  Parsifal,  and 
there,  on  the  stage,  stood  the  glorious  Ital- 


ian basso  Cesare  Siepi,  singing,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  the  role  of  Gurnemanz. 
"With  so  many  singers,  you  see  bulging 
veins,  a  cramped  chin.  With  Siepi,  you 
didn't  see  a  muscle  move.  He  just  dropped 
his  jaw,  and  out  rolled  this  beautiful 
sound.  It  had  such  a  tranquilizing  effect.  I 
was  okay.  I  was  clear.  I  was  set  for  the  audi- 
tion." Today  Morris's  Wotan  enchants 
with  singing  of  exactly  Siepi's  sort.  It  is 
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In  Die  Walkure,  Wotan  strips  his  rebel  daughter  of  her  divinity  and  encircles  her  with  magic  fire. 


likely  that  Wagner,  who  adored  bel  canto, 
would  approve  highly. 

Much  as  Morris  has  come  to  love  the 
part  of  Wotan,  he  says  he  would  have  giv- 
en it  up  for  Mozart  and  bel  canto,  if  he  had 
had  to.  "Actually,  though,"  he  says, 
"Wagner  gives  your  Mozart  weight  and 
body.  You  give  it  everything  instead  of  just 
skipping  lightly  on  top  of  the  notes. 
Mozart  gives  your  Wagner  flexibility.  One 


strengthens  the  other."  The  theory,  while 
attractive,  is  not  altogether  convincing. 
Morris's  recent  Counts  in  Le  Nozze  di  Fig- 
aro have  sounded  blustery;  maybe  there  is 
some  repertoire  to  which  after  Wotan  he 
cannot  well  return.  And  he  no  longer  has 
the  sleek  silhouette  for  such  nimble  dan- 
dies as  Don  Giovanni.  That  still  leaves 
plenty  to  explore,  even  if  he  never  added 
to  his  repertoire  .the  Verdi  parts;the  police 


MORRIS,  IN  THE  FLESH 

This  month,  James  Morris  sings  his  first  Met  Wotan  in 

the  new  production  ol  1\l\  RheingoU.  Hi*  m 

plete  Ring  will  be  in  Munich  in  January   I  It  | 

his  only  other  Wagner  role,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  .it 

i.i,  in  Milan,  next  March  and  April,  and  n 
t.i  Fe  next  summer.  His  Four  Villains,  in  (  Wfenbach's 
Hoffmann,  are  he.irJ  in  San  Francisco  inNc 
vember  and  at  the  Met  in  December,  January ,  Ma\ . 
and  June.  He  revisits  as  Mozart's  Don  ( iiovanni  in 
Miami  in  February. 


chief  Scarpia,  in  Puccini's  Tosca;  the  Four 
Villains,  in  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann; Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov. 

And  tbere  is  much  still  to  discover  in 
Wotan.  Wagner's  idiosyncratic  use  of 
Norse  mythology  in  the  Ring  has  spawned 
countless  interpretations — Freudian,  Jun- 
gian,  Marxist,  and  so  on — and  shows  no 
sign  of  losing  its  imaginative  hold.  How  to 
read  the  chief  of  the  gods  is  always  a  strate- 
gic question.  "What  is  Wotan  but  the  per- 
sonification o(  the  will  to  power,  the 
embodiment  of  political  man?"  demands 
the  flintily  intellectual  Lehnhoff  between 
performances  in  Munich,  invoking  the 
shade  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Wagner's 
worshiper  and  then  his  sworn  enemy. 

"When  Klaus  is  talking,"  Morris  re- 
marks, "he's  very  persuasive.  When  I've 
done  Wotan  for  ten  years,  maybe  I'll  want 
to  look  more  at  the  political  aspects  and  all 
the  psychological  relations.  Maybe  the 
way  I  look  at  this  now  is  oversimplified. 
Maybe  it's  just  surface  values,  but  for  me, 
what  matters  most  now  are  the  words  and 
the  story."  For  days,  he  resisted  crossing 
his  legs  in  a  scene  with  Fricka.  He  didn't 
think  it  looked  "godlike." 

if  traditional  stage  images  are  what  you 
want,  of  course,  Germany  is  not  the 
place  to  go.  In  Germany,  the  theater  is  a 
fun  house  of  irony,  concept,  subtext, 
and  disillusion  for  literati  who  know  it 
all  too  well.  Who,  they  think,  but  a  jerk 
would  play  things  straight?  The  new  Met 
production,  in  which  Morris  will  perform 
the  complete  cycle,  in  1989,  should  suit 
him,  though  the  verdict  on  Die  Walkure, 
which  premiered  last  year,  was  mixed.  It  is 
defiantly  traditional. 

"My  dream  Ring, "  Morris  says,  "would 
be  very  naturalistic,  romantic.  I'm  still 
very  new.  I  wanf  to  start  at  the  beginning. 
When  Wagner  talks  about  clouds  and 
dreams  and  mountains  and  dragons,  that's 
what  I  want  to  see.  It  would  be  so  neat  to 
do  it  in  a  movie.  When  you  think  of  Lucas 
and  Spielberg  .  .  .  You  could  really  have 
a  field  day."  Would  he  want  horns  on  his 
helmet?  The  singer  shrugs.  "That  doesn't 
have  to  be.  It  could  be  wings."  □ 
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Today,  in  terms  of  style,  modernism  (meaning  Bau- 
haus)  is  out;  postmodernism  is  dying;  and  art  deco  has 
been  watered  down  by  overuse.  Only  traditional  peri- 
od designs  are  maintaining  their  allure,  which  is,  in  fact,  what 
always  happens  during  a  transitional  phase. 

At  a  time  when  no  single  coherent  style  drives  the  market, 
consumers  can  safely  indulge  the  joys  of  eclecticism.  They  may 
choose  the  elegant  and  the  opulent,  the  romantic  and  the 
sophisticated,  the  innovative  and  the  tried  and  true — all  at  the 
same  time.  We  may  embrace  the  psychic  comforts  of  tradition- 
al styles,  but  our  contemporary  eyes  demand  lean,  good  design, 
from  chinaware  to  secretaires  to  wooden  chairs. 

Are  there  any  signs  of  the  next  new  trend?  Yes!  As  the  selec- 
tions on  these  pages  indicate,  a  new  classicism  seems  to  be  com- 
ing. It  emphasizes  crisp,  clean  lines  and  graceful,  intelligible 
proportions  as  well  as  luxuriousness  of  decorative  detail  and 
richness  of  materials  used.  And  if  it  lives  up  to  its  early  promise, 
it  may  well  lead  us  into  the  twenty-first  century. 
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Decorative  shapes  and  textures 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  From  the  Stately 

Homes  collection  comes  Mortahedeh's  hand-painted 

rendition  of  a  pair  of  English  Chelsea  ware  plates 

from  Crom  Castle,  Ireland.  ■  Primrose  Bordier 

devised  the  "Porcelaine  Gel"  sheet,  using  a 

timeless  Chinese  vase  design,  for  Descamps.  ■  S«id 

Powell  commissioned  the  architect  Michael 

Graves,  who  designed  the  surprisingly  simple  (but 

whimsical)  and  practical  "Big  Dripper"  filter 

coffeepot.  ■  John  Hutton  of  Donghia  Furniture 

combines  inlaid  walnut  and  birch  veneers 

and  a  classical  vocabulary  in  the  contemporary 

"Paris"  chair.  (Note  the  harlequin  walnut-banded 

ankles.)  ■  Jean  Puiforcat  designed  the 

sterling-silver  orangeade  pitcher  in  1930,  and 

today  it  is  once  again  available.  ■  Directly  below, 

top  to  bottom:  Manuel  Canovas  loves  fresh 

colors  and  interesting  textures,  as  "Divette," 

these  polka  dots,  reveals.  ■  The  master  weaver 

Jack  Lenor  Larsen  enriches  us  with  a 

jacquard-frise  dream,  named  "Haven." 
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Back  to  the  classics 


Opposite  page,  top:  A  romantic  Russian  secretaire 
from  John  Widdicomb.  ■  Lower  left:  "Hunting 
Room,"  a  Wilton  weave  for  Stark  Carpet.  ■ 
"Simba,"  fabric  by  Brunschwig.  ■  Baker  Furniture 
re-creates  Lord  Eliof  s  lounge  chair.  ■  This  page, 
clockwise  from  top  left:  Kittinger  skillfully  copies  a 
Williamsburg  sideboard.  ■  "Golden  Fire,"  magnifi- 
cent Haviland  &  Parlon  porcelain.  ■  The  Stiffel  tall 
brass  French  oil  lamp.  ■  The  Kindel  reproduction  of 
the  graceful  New  York  Queen  Anne  side  chair.  ■ 

Stark  Carpet  offers  this  lush  Wilton  carpet, 

"Laycock."  ■  The  John  Penn  mantel  clock,  from 

Howard  Miller.  ■  Center:  For  Luten,  Clarey,  Stern, 

the  Shelton  Mindel  end  table. 
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Opposite  page,  clockwise  from  upper  left:  "Sirius," 

Osborne  &  Little's  profusion  of  trims,  borders, 

wallpapers,  and  fabrics.  ■  Fieldcrest  enters 

Baker's  Stately  Homes  collection  with  "Baronet," 

sheets  of  linen  and  cotton.  ■  "Cornelia,"  from  the 

Mortahedeh  Charleston  collection,  an  English 

ironstone  pattern  from  the  1820s.  ■  Ha vi land 

"Rubans,"  festoons  of  ribbons  and  bows  on 

porcelain.  ■  Fieldcrest's  damask  look  in  Stately 

Homes  towels,  "ladyship."  ■  "Lim  Kuan,"  a 

delicate-patterned  rug  from  Patterson,  Flynn  & 

Martin.  ■  Bielecky  makes  this  antique-style 

wicker  chair.  ■  This  page,  clockwise  from  upper  left: 

"Hoop,"  an  Adirondack-style  rustic  chair, 

from  Hickory  Chair.  ■  Fabric  from  JAB  in  a  breezy 

mood.  ■  "Jubilee"  ribbons  and  bows  run  across 

these  crisp  sheets  from  Palais  Royal. 


Fresh  rustic  pleasures 
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old  shapes,  elegant  lines 


Different  as  they  are,  these  new  classics 

live  together  in  easy 
harmony. 
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Rich  mid  mellow  moods 


Opposite  page,  clockwise  from  upper  left:  The 
Wedgwood  Etruscan  jug,  in  new  colors  in  a  limited 
edition.  ■  In  "Talisman,"  Christofle  marries  silver 

and  Chinese  lacquer  in  cloisonne  flatware.  ■  For 
Arita,  Angela  Cummings  designed  "San  Marco,"  a 

boldly  classic  style.  ■  Edward  Russell  Decorative 
Accessories  offers  French  polished  and  faux  painted 

mahogany  lamps.  ■  From  La  Maison  de  Carrier, 
"Louis  Carrier,"  panthers  and  parrots  in  classic  art 
deco.  ■  This  page,  top:  Henredon  makes  this  ele- 
gant Charles  X— style  sleigh  bed  of  burled  white  ash 
and  decorative  scrolling.  ■  Bottom,  left  to  right:  A 
Jacques  Grange  design,  "Paloma,"  for  Boussac.  ■ 

"Zoe,"  a  rich  tapestry  woven  for  Kirk-Brummel, 
mingles  geometric  and  floral  motifs. 
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The  fur  house  ofRevillon  looks  to  new  markets 

Shaping  Up 


Photographs  by  David LaChapelle 


Bx  Peter  S.Green 


t  was  the  fur  of  choice,  from  the  days  when  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt emerged  from  empty  carriages  (as  some  wit  had  it, 
thinking  of  her  extreme  slimness)  swathed  in  chinchillas 
to  the  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  Elizabeth  Taylor 
wrapped  her  plump  self  in  sables.  Since  the  midnineteenth 
century,  Revillon  in  Paris  has  set  the  pace  in  a  business  dedicated 
to  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  minks  and  lynx,  sables  and 
silver  fox. 

Early  in  this  century,  the  house  ofRevillon  reached  its  zenith  as 
Revillon  Freres,  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set.  Its  trading 
posts  dotted  the  Canadian  north,  buying  beaver  and  fox.  They 
stretched  across  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Siberian  tun- 
dra, buying  astrakhan,  sable,  and  ermine.  There  were  Revillon 
stores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Bond  Street,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  A 
Revillon  fleet  carried  precious  furs  to  workrooms  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  mystique  lingers,  and  many  a  young  Frenchwoman  still 
considers  a  Revillon  fur  the  ultimate  token  of  having  "arrived." 
Agnes  Kenton,  a  lecturer  at  Versailles,  recalls  that  as  a  young 
woman  in  the  1940s,  she  was  promised  a  Revillon  fur  for  her 
twenty-second  birthday.  "But  then  I  read  a  book  by  Blaise  Cen- 
drars,  an  anarchist  young  women  weren't  supposed  to  read,  and 
when  my  parents  found  out,  pouf,  no  more  coat!" 

The  firm's  beginnings  go  back  to  1723,  but  Revillon  made  its 
fortune  under  Victor  Revillon,  a  born  promoter,  who  in  the 
1850s  started  marketing  fur  to  the  middle  classes.  Not  content 
that  it  should  be  worn  simply  as  an  overcoat  or  trim,  however 
luxurious,  in  1872  he  made  it  a  fashion  statement  by  dressing 
fifteen  attractive  women  in  highly  styled  fur  coats  and  having 
them  walk  about  at  the  Grand  Prix  de  Longchamp,  the  horse  race 
that  is  still  a  social  event. 

Though  it  remained  a  trendsetter  for  many  decades,  Revillon 
was  gradually  eclipsed  by  more-innovative  furriers  and  designers. 
This  decline  was  arrested  in  1981,  when  the  Bouriez  family's  Cora 
supermarket  chain  acquired  the  company.  Philippe  Bouriez,  who 

Peter  S.  Green,  a  Paris-based  journalist,  specializes  in  cultural  and 
political  issues. 


Shehasntgot  time  to 
stop  forr  explanations. 
Anna  makes  a  hasty 
exit  wearing  Karl 
Lagerfeld's  supremely 
luxurious  natural 
Lunaraine  mink  coat. 
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In  Carolina  Herrerds 
Russian  broadtail  jackets, 
Anna  (in  black  with 
mink  trim)  and  Frauke 
(in  gray,  with  fox) 
fidget  and  await  further 
developments. 


heads  the  holding  company  known  as  Cora-Revtllon-Editions 
Mondiales,  began  selling  or  spinning  off  Revillon  holdings  in  ele- 
vators, safety  shoes,  hanking,  communications,  and  high  tech  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  furs  and  luxury  goods. 

"Belonging  to  so  financially  powerful  a  group  as  Cora  has  given 
us  a  lot  of  flexibility,"  says  Jean-Claude  Cathalan,  the  imposing 
white-maned,  blue-eyed  president  of  Revillon  Luxe,  the  Paris- 
based  parent  company  of  Revillon's  luxury-products  division.  As 
privately  owned  companies,  Cora  and  Revillon  reveal  tew  finan- 
cial details,  but  Cathalan  reports  Cora's  revenues  as  55  billion  tor 
1986  and  Revillon's  as  around  580  million.  There  are  bigger  fur 
manufactuters  in  the  world,  but  Revillon  ranks  high  among  those 
concentrating  on  top-quality  products.  It  maintains  workshops  in 
Montreal,  New  York,  and  Paris,  turning  out  10,000  coats  a  year. 
Revillon  also  contracts  out  production  to  workshops  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  But  the  original  models  and  all  the 
highest-quality  coats  are  made  in  its  Paris  headquarters,  on  the 
Rue  la  Boetie. 

Last  winter,  Revillon  signed  on  Karl  Lagerteld,  whose  furs, 
designed  exclusively  tor  Revillon,  will  be  in  American  stores  this 
month.  The  company  already  has  fur  lines  by  Carolina  Herrera 
and  the  Paris-based  Louis  Feraud  that  are  sold  only  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  tut,  Revillon  owns  lines  ot  cosmetics  and  fra- 
grances and  is  launching  into  accessories  like  scarves,  shawls, 
handbags,  and  sunglasses.  "We  intend  to  expand  further  both  fur 
and  fragrance  operations  in  the  U.S.A. ,"  says  Cathalan.  "1  want 
Revillon  to  become  a  standard  of  reference  for  luxury  goods." 

As  part  of  its  American  strategy,  Revillon  has  created  the 
Trophee  Revillon,  an  annual  winter  dogsled  race  (to  be  held  in 
Vail,  Colorado,  this  winter),  echoing  its  sponsorship  in  1922  of 
Robert  Flaherty's  classic  documentary  ot  Eskimo  life,  Nanook  of 
the  North. 

Revillon's  U.S.  tur  operations,  under  the  direction  of  Chuck 
Kehoe,  are  already  directed  at  a  broad  market,  one  that  is  growing 
healthily,  with  boutiques  in  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Last  veat  it  sold 
furs  worth  ovei  $30  million.  "We  want  to  conquer  the  moderate 
higher-end  market,"  says  Kehoe.  "Our  growth  is  in  the  5xo\Y  to 
$200,000  ranee."  Last  year,  sales  increased  20  percent,  making 
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Can't  anyone  stop  her! 
He  shaving  a  try. 
It's  Anna  again,  in  a 
Revihn  ruche-collared 
natural  Rovalia  mink 
topper,  a  veil,  and  plenty 
of  Fred  heighten  jewels. 


Revillon  an  important  player  in  the  highly  fragmented  $1.8  bil- 
lion United  States  fur  market. 

In  France,  Revillon  has  just  begun  to  aim  at  this  wider  audi- 
ence. "The  furs  sold  in  the  United  States  are  more  salable,  while 
the  furs  sold  in  France  are  more  highly  styled,"  says  Cathalan. 
"Our  clientele  in  France  is  the  elegant  man  or  woman.  There  are 
those  who  can  buy  a  lynx  coat  for  half  a  million  dollars,  but  there 
is  also  the  student  oi  twenty-two  who  seeks  a  less  pricev  ele- 
gance." To  capture  what  Cathalan  calls  the  "evervdav  luxury" 
market,  Revillon  has  launched  a  series  of  boutique  lines,  includ- 
ing shearling  coats  and  leatherware,  and  in  September  opened  a 
shop  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.-Honore. 

With  imaginative  designers  and  Boune:'s  savvy  management 
team,  Revillon  is  again  an  important  creative  force  in  furs.  Three 
of  its  designers  are  well  known:  Carolina  Herrera,  Louis  Feraud, 
and  Karl  Lagerfeld. 

"I  design  for  the  very  sophisticated  woman  who  wants  ele- 
gance, femininity,  and  allure  all  together,"  savs  Herrera.  "My  furs 
have  the  look  of  my  collection — classic  but  modern,  not  trendy.  1 
don't  like  to  use  black.  I  like  honey-colored  furs.  One  year  I  dyed 
everything  blue.  It  all  depend>  on  my  mood." 

"It  I  were  to  design  the  ideal  fur  coat,"  muses  Feraud,  "I  would 
mix  thicknesses:  flat  furs  tor  the  bodv,  fluffy  furs  tor  the  collar.  Fur 
should  be  light,  almost  like  cashmere.  I  try  tor  something  young, 
strong,  but  not  overly  original.  It  has  to  be  chic,  though.  Chic  is  a 
little  crazy,  practically  inexplicable." 

It  they  think  that  Herrera  and  Feraud  play  it  safe,  fashion 
observers  run  out  of  adjectives  when  speaking  of  Lacerteld.  His 
designs  for  Fendi,  the  high-fashion  Italian  furriers,  have  made  a 
tremendous  impression. 

"Karl  Lagerteld  is  hidden  luxury,  fantasy,  the  very  sumptuous, 
with  a  pinch  of  salt,"  says  Nathalie  Mont-Servan,  former  fashion 
columnist  tor  Le  Monde.  "Karl's  designs  tor  women  are  \er\  eli- 
tist," adds  Franceline  Prat,  ot  the  French  Vogue.  "He  designs  for 
tlu  woman  who  already  has  fifteen  fur  coats.  But  his  collections 
tor  Revillon  are  a  bit  less  exaggerated  than  those  tor  Fendi." 

Jean-Claude  Cathalan  explains  that  Lacerteld's  fur  line  for 
Revillon  will  be  different  from  his  work  tor  Fendi:  "very  con 
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structed,  very  French,  very  high-fashion,  very  innovative." 

The  fourth  designer,  Jean-Paul  Avizou,  is  less  well  known 
although  he  designs  the  lion's  share  of  Revillon  furs.  He  came  to 
Revillon  alter  ten  years  with  the  turrier  Andre  Sauzaie,  and  with 
extensive  couture  experience  from  his  work  with  Jules-Frangois 
Crahay,  at  Lanvin.  "The  Revillon  image  became  much  younger 
when  I  arrived,"  Avizou  says,  sitting  behind  the  orderly,  black- 
topped  desk  in  his  studio  alongside  Revillon's  Paris  ateliers.  A 
small,  neat  man  of  fifty-two,  with  graying  hair,  impeccably 
dressed  in  a  double-breasted  black  chalk-striped  suit,  he  has  an 
accent  that  suggests  his  origins  in  southwest  France. 

"The  Revillon  image  used  to  be  bourgeois  and  very  classic. 
Now  we're  considered  a  house  whose  furs  are  fashionable,  young, 
and  modern.  I  try  to  make  furs  that  are  'fashion'  but  still  look  good 
in  the  street.  I'm  not  much  for  the  dressed-up  woman." 

Nathalie  Mont-Servan  gives  Avizou  high  marks.  "His  designs 
correspond  to  the  way  women  live  today.  Before  him,  Revillon 
was  the  bourgeois  mink,  but  he  has  younger  ideas.  He  has  desanc- 


Somebody  help  her! 
Donna,  decked  in  a 
Revihn  teal-dyed  sheared 
Canadian  beaver  jacket 
with  gauntlet  cuffs  and  a 
Persian-lamb  cohr. 


Empty  boxes 


Last  June,  Revillon  pleaded  guilty  to  tax  fraud  and  was  fined  $2  million  by  New 
Yotk  City  and  New  Yotk  State  for  having  avoided  $1.7  million  in  sales  taxes 
from  late'  1980  to  early  1985. 

It  was  "corporation  policy,"  said  Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
genthau,  to  suggest  to  customers  that  they  need  not  pay  sales  tax  on  furs  bought 
at  Revillon's  New  Yotk  showroom  and  its  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  boutique,  as  lung 
as  they  could  provide  an  out-of-town  address  to  which  Revillon  would  send  an 
empty  box.  The  company  was  caught  because  tecotds  showed  that  boxes  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  were  being  sent  out.  Had  they  contained  fur  coats,  they  would 
have  weighed  seven  pounds  at  the  least. 

Cathalan  and  Kehoe,  who  both  joined  Revillon  after  the  tax  cheating  had 
ceased,  affirm  that  it  is  now  corporate  policy  "to  sell  nothing  without  sales 
tax."  But  both  men  point  out  that  Revillon  was  not  the  only  one.  "The  compe- 
tition was  doing  it  in  similar  circumstances,"  Kehoe  says,  "and  1  guess  certain 
people  throughout  the  otganization  thought  they  could  do  it,  too." 

None  of  the  Revillon  employees  who  were  charged  in  the  case  continues  to 
work  for  Revillon. 
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tihed  fur,  made  it  as  easy  to  wear  as  a  cardigan.  With  Avizou,  the 
simplet  it  is,  the  mote  chic.''  Franceline  Prat  agrees:  "Avizou  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  democratizing  fur. " 

Avizou  preset  its  one  collection  a  year,  although  it  has  three 
distinct  components:  the  haute  fourrure,  the  ready-to-wear  "bou- 
tique"  line,  and  the  basic  classics.  A  collection  includes  160  to 
180  models.  "The  material  used  determines  what  the  line  is,"  he 
explains.  "If  you  make  a  coat  of  lambskin  it  will  cost  a  thousand 
dollars;  it  you  make  it  ot  sable,  it  will  cost  a  hundred  thousand. 

"First  we  prepare  a  base  of  classically  styled  coats,  which  are  our 
meat  and  potatoes.  Then  we  put  together  the  ready-to-wear  col- 
lection, to  be  sold  to  store  buyers,  and  finally  the  luxurious  haute 
fourrure  collection.  This  is  designed  tor  women  who  already  have 
every  fur.  They've  nothing  left  to  buy.  When  these  people  see  an 
exceptional  coat,  a  fantasy  fur,  they  tend  to  buy  it  on  impulse.  I 
have  to  trigger  that  impulse." 

"To  be  in  a  creative  field,  one  must  keep  up  with  what's  hap- 
pening, whether  in  architecture,  painting,  or  theater.  One  can 
find  inspiration  anywhere.  Fop  music  and  videos  inspire  me  a 
threat  deal.  Fashion  really  flows  from  young  people.  They  create  it 
by  the  way  they  live  and  dress." 

"1  carry  a  sketchbook  with  me  and  design  every  day,  but  1  prefer 
to  start  assembling  my  collections  as  late  .is  possible,"  Avizou 
explains.  "It  I  begin  sooner,  I  no  longer  like  what  I  started.  Fash- 
ion evolves  very  quickly,  too  very  quickly!" 

Revillon  has  a  staff  ot  designers  in  the  United  States  who  adapt 
Avizou's  designs  tor  that  market,  but  he  leans  toward  the  Ameri- 
can look  in  any  case.  "You  find  much  more  varied  and  inspired 
dressing  there  than  in  France,"  he  says. 

This  year's  collection  includes  a  geometrically  patterned  three- 
quarter-length  arabesque  coat  ot  colored  cloth  and  knitwear, 
embroidered  with  Blackglama  mink,  and  a  pearly  blue  denim 
coat-and-skirt  suit  lined  with  sheared  muskrat.  But  tor  all  the 
whimsical  imaginativeness  ot  his  best  collections,  Avizou  has 
some  ot  the  qualities  ot  the  businessman  he  so  deceptively  resem- 
bles. "I  could  mak^  my  collections  more  inventive  still,"  he  says, 
"but  we  must  sell  what  1  design.  Besides."  he  adds  with  a  grin, 
"designing  clothes  no  one  will  wear  just  doesn't  interest  me."D 


Doesn't  anyone  under- 
stand]  WiR  it  never  end! 
Frauke  despairs  in  a  Karl 
Lagerjeld  black-dyed 
Russian  BuJJwra  lamb 
cutaway  and  Elsa  Peretti 
jewels  for  Tiffany  &  Co. 
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A  SAILOR'S 
FAVORITE  CRUISING  GROUND 


BY  BRUCE  PORTER 


We  staid  the  longer  m  this  place,  not  only  because  <  1  <  mrgood  harbor 
but  because  every  day  we  did  more  and  more  discover  the  pleasant 
fruitfulness  .  .  .  not  expecting  any  further  hopes  or  better  discovers  to 
be  made. — Giovanni  Verrazano  (1524) 

Judging  from  the  nautical  calculations  in  his  log,  it  would  seem 
that  Verrazano  entered  these  sentiments  while  lying  at  anchor 


What's  a  good  Maine 
islands  cruise 
without  a  jug 
of  grocery- 
store  red 
wine? 
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somewhere  among  the  islands  of  Penobscot  Bay.  What  exactly  he 
meant  by  "pleasant  fruitfulness,"  however,  is  open  to  conjecture. 
Could  he  have  been  recalling  some  wild  repast  he  had  had  that 
day,  his  thoughts  drifting  perhaps  into  the  dark  forest  of  Crieha- 
ven,  whose  deep,  mossy  floor  is  littered  with  orange  chanterelles, 
black  trumpets,  and  other  luscious  edibles?  Was  he  bringing  to 
mind  the  rich  provender  of  Gooseberry  Ledge,  or  the  acres  of  fat 
blueberries  on  top  of  Squeaker  Guzzle,  on  Seal  Island,  where  the 
ocean  crashes  in  through  a  granite  portico  and  rockets  up  a  verti- 
cal flume.'  Maybe,  instead,  he  was  referring  to  the  aesthetics  of 
the  place — having  made  the  serendipitous  discovery  that  day  of 
the  tiny  beach  on  the  north  shore  of  Enchanted  Island  whose  sand 
is  composed  of  seashells  ground  into  a  fine  white  powder.  Or  had 
he  been  standing  on  his  deck,  staring  off  into  the  distance  at  the 
ancient  gray  volcanic  rock  that  marks  Mount  Desert  Island  and 
Isle  au  Haut  and  the  head  of  Blue  Hill  Bay?  Or  was  he  just  struck 
by  the  ever-changing  light  that  casts  the  features  of  the  coast  in 
such  varied  shades  that  Winslow  Homer,  when  he 
came  to  Peak's  Island,  off  Portland,  in 
1883,  had  the  carpenter  build 
skids  underneath  his  paint- 
I  ing  shack  so  that  he  could 
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haul  it  around  to  record  the  landscape  as  it  changed? 

Whatevei  his  frame  of  reference,  the  things  old  Verrazano 
wrote  down  more  than  450  years  ago  hold  just  as  true  tod.n 
Wherever  one  might  choose  foi  an  extended  sail  along  the  Amer- 
ican shoreline-    from  southern  Now  England,  in  and  out  ol  t.  )hes 
apealce  Bay,  down  around  the  Florida  Keys,  through  the  Gull  ol 
Mexico,  and  up  past  ( California  to  Washington's  Puget  Sound 
no  place  offers  a  more  felicitous  setting  foi  a  week  of  cruising  than 
Jo  tlu-  1 ,  JOO  or  so  islands  tli.it  lie  just  ott  the  1  oast  ol  Maine. 


his  is  not  to  say  th.it  Maine  tits  every  yachtsman's 
image  ol  the  k1o.iI  cruising  ground.  Its  fifty  degree 


T  water,  chilly  as  .1  fresh  martini,  would  stnkc  most 
people  as  too  cold  for  anything  hut  daredevil  swim- 
ming. Fog,  manufactured  often  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties whenever  warm  aii  from  the  outlying  Gulf  Stream  wafts  over 
the  frigid  1  abrador  Current,  moves  in  quickly  and  gets  so  dense 
that  often  a  helmsman  is  unable  to  make  out  his  how.  As  for 
navigation,  reckoning  successfully  with  the  ten-toot  tides  and 
whimsical  currents  and  keeping  cle.tr  ot  unmarked  ledges  that 
guard  the  harhors  and  lute  inter-island  passages  both  require  ton 
siderable  experience  and  concentration.  "It  anyone  ever  tells  you 
he's  never  run  aground  in  Maine,"  says  David  Outerbridge,  pub- 
lisher ot  the  Belfast  Republican  Journal,  who  cruises  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  in  a  domesticated  lobster  boat,  "you  can  tell  him 
right  to  his  tace  that  he's  lying." 

To  those  drawn  to  it  nonetheless,  the  liabilities  of  cruising 
Maine  only  prove  out  the  Yankee  conviction  that  pleasures  too 
easily  earned  must  be  regarded  as  ill-gotten  gain.  And  in  any 
event  it's  the  things  the  Maine  coast  has  that  other  places  haven't 
that  serve  as  its  prime  attraction:  the  island  vistas,  for  instance, 
comparable  only  to  those  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegean,  change 
dramatically  with  every  nautical  mile.  Maine  water  has  a  color  all 
its  own — not  quite  blue  but  sort  of  deep  British  racing  green,  a 
color  created  by  virtue  of  its  rich  population  of  microscopic  lite 
that  in  northern  latitudes  moves  close  to  the  surface  to  reach  the 
slanted,  shallow  rays  of  the  sun. 

Even  more  remarkable,  considering  Maine's  proximity  to 
the  densely  populated  northeast  corridor,  is  the  feeling  of 
remoteness  about  the  islands  and  the  very  little  degree  to 
which  they  have  suffered  from  commercial  degradation.  It 
is  possible  still,  particularly  among  the  midcoastal  islands 
of  Penobscot  and  Blue  Hill  bays  and  those  toward  Nova 
Scotia,  to  sail  for  days  and  days  and  see  only  a  handful  of 
other  boats,  to  go  ashore  in  the  afternoon  to  explore  an 
uninhabited  island,  and  at  night  to  anchor  in  a  deserted 
cove,  steam  up  a  pot  of  mussels  readily  scooped  from 
underneath  seaweed  along  the  shore — Maine  natives,  to 
their  great  loss,  still  regard  mussels  as  something  little  boys 
use  for  fish  bait — and  go  off  to  sleep  under  a  black  sky  with  no 
other  sound  except  water  lapping  against  the  hull.  Cruising 

Bruce  Porter,  who  teaches  at  Brooklyn  College  and  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  has  just  coauthored  The  Practice  of 
Journalism  (Prentice-Hall). 


Maine,  in  short,  means  having  a  spectacular  pari  ol  the  world 
completely  to  yourself. 
The  oc<  asion  tor  our  <.  rinse  was  the  eightieth  birthday  ol  my 

I  at  hot  in  law.  C'l  1 1  toid  Si  ott,  a  tet  wed  psv(  Inatrist  from  Philadel- 
phia who  at  age  eighteen  took  a  veat  ott  It  out  I  la\  ertord  College 
to  (  lew  on  a  treightet  going  around  l  ape  I  lorn  and  ever  afterward 

threw  himself  intoeac  h  sailing  venture  as  it  it  would  be  his  last.  In 
1971,  to  the  protestations  of  family  members,  he  had  consigned 
himself  to  his  final  "last  cruise,"  only  to  ship  out  on  one  boat  or 
.mother  practically  every  summer  since.  In  sailing  season,  he  still 
enters  his  small  Herreshott  sloop  in  races  in  Christmas  Cove, 
Maine,  sputtering  over  a  rival's  infraction  of  the  rules  if  he  places 
low  er  than  second  or  third.  It  had  been  exactly  fifty  years  since  he 
and  his  bride,  Mary  Devereux,  had  honeymooned  on  the  island  of 
North  Haven,  and  we  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  places  they  had 
visited.  The  boat  they  had  sailed  in,  a  seventeen-foot  Knock- 
about built  in  the  islands,  is  no  longer 
made.  Cliff's  right  knee  is  nearly 
disabled,  a  debt  being 
paid  to  a  foot- 


The  Cygnet,  a  thirty-nine- 
foot  yawl  with  a  clipper  bow  and  an 
iron  keel,  was  "built  like  a  damned  icebreaker," 
our  captain  said.  We'd  be  grateful  for  thai,  by  and  by. 
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"IT  WOULD 

TAKE  A  LOT  OF  THIS 

TO  KILL  A  MAN." 


•>/„ 


hall  injury  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  he  now  moves  less  than  cat- 
like on  deck. 

For  this  reason,  he  had  asked  an  old  friend,  Bill  Clarke,  to  serve 
as  captain.  An  Annapolis  graduate  and  a  retired  executive  oi  the 
Grumman  Corp.,  Bill  had  heen  sailing  all  his  life — in  the  Off 
Soundings,  in  the  Bermuda  Cup,  on  transoceanic  cruises.  One  of 
the  few  nautical  events  he  had  missed  was  the  landing  at  Norman- 
dy; a  few  moments  before,  a  German  torpedo  blew  off  the  last 
thirty  feet  of  his  destroyer  and  he  had  to  limp  back  to  England  for 
repairs.  Boyish-looking,  even  at  age  sixty-five,  Bill  still  expresses 
himself  in  navy  argot — our  morning  orange  juice  invariably 
became  "slime  cutter,"  and  we  logged  our  engine  hours  with  the 
hip's  "writing  iron."  For  every  situation  he'd 
furnish  the  appropriate  navy  aphorism. 
'Adventure  at  sea,"  ran  one  sample,  "is 
the  price  of  mismanagement." 

The  crew  consisted  of  Cliff 's  other 
son-in-law,   Will  Brown,   a  free- 
lance photographer  who  had  had 
one  miserable  cruise  experience 
years  before,  in  the  Florida  Keys, 
and  me,  a  sometime  sailor,  good 
at  following  orders  as  long  as 
they're  given  in  time  for  me  to 
think  a  second  about  the  difference 
between  a  halyard  and  a  sheet. 
Our  boat,  chartered  out  of  North- 
east Harbor,  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
was  a  thirty-nine-toot  yawl  named  C\g- 
et,  built  in  1968  by  Joel  White  in  his  yard  in 
Brooklin,  Maine,  which  looks  out  at  Deer  Isle 
across  Eggemoggin  Reach.  Trained  as  a 
naval  architect  at  MIT,   White  goes 
about  building  boats  in  the  same,  un- 
adorned way  in  which  his  father, 
E.  B.  White,  wrote  stories  and 
regarded  as  a  little 
instance,  the  insis- 
by  Cygnet's  original 


of  the  prettier  stopping- 

off  points  is  North  Haven 

Harbor,  with  its  row 

of  gingerbread 

houses,  it  has 

not  changed 

in  fifty 

years. 


owner  that  she  be  built  with  a  clipper  bow. 
an  anachronism  whose  real  purpose  is  to  give 
a  boat  "character." 

Cygnet's  two-foot  iron  keel  was  originally  designed 
to  withstand  banging  into  a  coral  reet  in  the  Caribbean. 
Her  stripped  planking,  which  runs  fore  and  aft,  was  glued  and 
screwed  together  as  well  as  being  fastened  to  the  oak  frames. 
"This  boat,"  marveled  Captain  Bill,  "is  built  like  a  damned  ice- 
breaker!" We  would  come  to  thank  Mr.  White  heartily  for  that, 
by  and  by. 

It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  a  clear  skv  with  a  few  puffs  of  clouds, 
when  we  pull  out  oi  Northeast  Harbor,  late  in  September,  the 
ideal  month  for  cruising  in  Maine.  Colors  are  changing;  there  is 
the  hint  of  a  chill,  sufficient  to  lessen  the  chance  of  fog  but  not 
enough  to  expunge  the  memory  of  summer.  Our  destination  that 
night:  Somes  Sound,  a  five-mile-long  inlet  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  flanked  by  lofty  mountains  clothed  in  spruce;  south  of 
Alaska  it  is  the  only  true  fjord  in  the  United  States.  With  a  light 
breeze  out  of  the  north,  we  cut  the  engine  and  tack  up  the  sound, 
feeling  the  gentle  way  a  heavy  boat  takes  the  wind  and  slowly 
heels  and  bends  itself  onto  the  opposite  course.  Birches  here  and 
there  along  the  steep  shore  flash  yellow  in  the  setting  sun.  "It 
would  take  a  lot  of  this  to  kill  a  man, "  says  Cliff,  intoning  his  ritual 
saving  tor  a  blissful  experience. 

On  the  north  shore  the  top  of  a  spruce  tree  seems  to  explode,  as 
a  magnificent  bald  eagle,    its  talons 
powerful  enough  to  break  a 
man's  neck,  takes  off  into  the 
night.  The  endangered  eagle 
has   multiplied    in 

Maine  tecentlv,  but  to  ^-^^ 

its  own  peril.  Birders  in 
Bar  Harbor  are  try 
ing  to  prevent 
sightsee- 
ing-boar opera- 
tors from  feeding 
them,  so  that  the 
eagles  will  not  leave 
off  foraging   in   the 
wild  and  become  de- 
pendent on  handouts. 

As  night  falls  and  we 
are  sipping  grocery-store 
wine,  Cliff  asks  casually  it 
anyone  might  want  to  plav 
some  chess,  as  if  we  don't 
know  that  his  main  reason 


or  joining  the  cruise, aside  from  the  business  of  sailing, was  to 
upph  himself  with  captive  chess  patsies.  1  offei  myself  up 
resignedly,  and  within  a  short  tunc  ho  has  me,  as  usual, 
reeling  on  the  defensive.  In  his  zeal  to  finish 
me,  however,  he  leaves  Ins  king  trapped  on 
the  back  file  behind  three  pawns.  I  move  in  quickly.  Check. 
And  mate.  Anothei  game?  he  asks,  trying  to  keep  the  plead- 
ing out  of  his  voice.  "It's  been  a  long  da\ ."  1  sa^  "1  think  I'll 
turn  in." 

Morning  breaks  gra^  and  windless  and  comes  far  too  early 
for  the  occupants  ol  the  forward  cabin.  Captain  Bill,  who 
h.iN  been  up  since  six,  swabbing  the  dew  ofl  the  deck,  mk  k> 
his  head  through  the  batch  and  wonders  it  we  plan  to  sleep 
until  noon.  Ovei  coffee  and  oatmeal,  i.  hit  complains  of  a 
restless  night;  said  be  was  chased  by  bishops  and  knights. 
We  motor  out  ot  the  sound  into  Blue  Hill  Bay,  past  Great 
Gott  Island,  W  ith  its  clutch  ot  white  farmhouses  nestled  in 
a  held  sloping  down  to  the  water.  The  last  Gott  left  the 
island  in  I960,  and  most  ot  the  houses  are  now  occupied 
b\  summer  folk.  In  1  lW  some  350  islands  supported  year- 
round  communities,  consisting  mostly  of  sheep  farmers 
and  fishermen;  today,  thanks  largely  to  rising  land  prices 
and  the  state's  refusal  to  pay  tor  schoolteachers,  only  tour- 
teen  do. 

One  of  the  last  year-rounders  in  that  part  of  Blue  Hill 
Bay  is  a  tiny  woman  in  her  seventies,  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  tall,  who  with  her  husband  bought  a  heavily  wooded  island  in 
l°4k).  The  couple  built  a  house  out  of  a  falling-down  sheep  barn 
and  lived  alone  there  tor  thirty-six  years,  once  a  week  pulling 
their  Nova  Scotia  dory  the  ten  miles  to  and  from  Mount  Desert  for 
supplies.  Will  had  taken  a  photograph  of 
her  husband  before  he  died,  the  previous 
year,  and  we  anchor  in  her  cove  and  row 
in  to  see  how  she's  making  out.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  might  have  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  mainland,  she  says  in  a 
little  bird  voice,  as  we  walk  up  the  path 
from  a  gazebo  on  the  shore  to  her 
house,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  The 
hand  pump  to  her  well  has  broken; 
the  fisherman  who  supplies  her  fire- 
wood cut  it  too  late  this  year,  so  the 
logs  won't  dry  by  winter.  We  split 
several  boxes  of  stove  wood  for  her 
and  then  say  we  really  have  to 
leave.  On  the  way  out  she  shows  us 
the  stout  green  porch  swing  where 
she  and  her  husband  would  read 
aloud  to  each  other  in  the  eve- 
nings. "Once  I  almost  recorded  it 
on  tape  so  we  could  listen  while 
^~  we   went   to  sleep,"   she   says. 

"Now  I'm  glad  I  didn't.  I  don't 
think  I  could  stand  to  hear  it." 
Raising  sail,  we  head  south  toward 
Swans  Island,  in  Jericho  Bay,  once  owned  by  Col. 


No  day  on  an  island  is  complete 

without  a  trip  to  the  post  office.  Here  on  North 

Haven,  a  clapboard  beauty,  nestled  among  towering  spruces. 

James  Swan,  who  helped  dump  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor. 
Because  of  all  the  canvas  she  carries  forward,  Cygnet  exhibits  a 
slight  lee  helm,  meaning  that  in  a  sudden  squall  we'd  have  trouble 
pointing  her  directly  into  the  wind  to  reef  the  sails.  Captain  Bill 
adjusts  the  mizzen,  or  aftmost  sail,  to  improve  the  way  the  boat 
balances  on  the  wind,  and  the  problem  seems  to  ease.  We  glide 
past  Black  Island,  Green  Island,  the  eastern  Sister,  Dry  Money 
Ledge.  Maine  islands  were  usually  named  for  animals  or  birds — 
eleven  for  hogs,  six  each  for  sheep,  herons,  ducks,  and  crows — or 
for  the  way  they  looked:  Devil's  Head,  Smutty  Nose,  Ragged  Arse 
(changed  to  Ragged  "Island"  by  Victorian  chart  makers).  That 
night  we  pull  into  Burnt  Coat  Harbor,  its  name  derived  from  a 
halfway  translation  of  the  French  Cote  Brulee,  or  Burnt  Coast, 
for  the  early  practice  of  clearing  land  with  fire.  At  the  entrance  a 
bell  buoy  bongs  in  the  wake  of  each  passing  boat,  like  a  gong 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  guest. 

Local  fishermen  are  out  of  scallops,  so  Will  cooks  up 
spaghetti  Alfredo  from  cream  and  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  After  supper  Cliff  inveigles  him  into  chess  but 
once  again  forgets  his  king  on  the  back  file,  and  Will 
executes  a  checkmate.  Cliff  mumbles  something 
about  the  had  light  in  the  cabin  casting  his  side  of  the  board  into 
shadow.  Out  on  deck  a  wind  has  begun  to  whistle  through  the 
rigging;  Captain  Bill  is  tying  off  the  halyards  so  that  their  hard- 
ware won't  bang  on  the  aluminum  masts  all  night.  As  we  turn  in, 
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IT 
HAPPENS 


SQUARE  INTO 
THE  ROCK. 


the  weather  channel  predicts  a  gale  tor  tomorrow. 

Morning  dawns  rainy;  outside  the  harbor  there  are  reportedly 
thirty-knot  winds  with  eight-foot  seas.  "I  don't  know  about  you 
gentlemen,"  says  Captain  Bill,  "but  I  don't  enjoy  sailing  with 
white  knuckles  and  gritted  teeth."  We  spend  the  day  at  anchor, 
reading  and  playing  hearts.  In  the  afternoon  Will  and  I  go  ashore 
to  replenish  our  diminishing  liquor  supply.  To  our  dismay,  we  are 
told  at  the  general  store  that  Swans  is  dry.  "The  island's  dry  but 
it's  wet  all  around  it,"  the  lady  says,  looking  around  for  laughs. 
We  don't  think  it's  funny.  That  night  we  pig  out  on  lobsters, 
while  BUI  tells  about  the  time  his  wife's  father,  the  Commodore, 
came  piling  into  the  harbor  at  Marblehead  aboard  his  ninety-foot 
sloop,  realized  too  late  there  was  no  room  in  which  to  come  about, 
picked  out  the  ugliest  boat  around,  and  sliced  it  in  two  to  slow  his 
progress.  He  then  rowed  to  the  yacht  club,  searched  out  the 
owner,  and  bought  the  boat  on  the  spot,  the  man  never 
being  made  aware  that  the  vessel  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbor. 

Next  day  the  storm  abates;  we  leave  Swans  for  Mer- 
chants Row,  a  passage  into  Penobscot  Bay  filled  with 
dozens  of  tiny  islands  that  was  used  by  schooners  taking 
fish,  cordwood,  and  hay  to  the  Boston  market.  It  is 
the  prettiest  sail  along  the  coast.  Isle  au  Haut  looms 
in  the  distance,  all  but  500  feet  oi  it  inundated  by  the 
melting  glacier  10,000  years  ago.  We  pass  the  granite 
quarry  on  Crotch  Island,  which  gave  up  its  stone  tor  the 
JFK  memorial  in  Arlington;  we  go  past  little  McGlathery 
Island,  where  the  Lindberghs  hid  from  the  press  on  their  hon- 
eymoon, in  1929. 

We  enter  the  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare  in  the  early  afternoon 
and  pick  up  a  mooring  at  North  Haven.  The  waterfront,  with  its 


row  of  gingerbread  houses,  had  not  changed  much  since  Cliff 
honeymooned  there  in  1936.  He  remembers  standing  at  the 
wharf  watching  the  arrival  of  a  100-foot  schooner  loaded  with 
cement.  The  only  soul  on  board  was  an  old  man  with  a  peg  leg 
who  brought  her  under  sail  right  up  to  the  dock.  "I  asked  him  if  he 
didn't  ever  need  a  crew,"  Cliff  recalls.  "He  said,  'Only  when  I  go 
to  New  York  City,  and  then  I  take  a  boy.'  " 

Cliff  had  returned  to  North  Haven  in  the  summer  of  1941 
aboard  the  Dove,  a  thirty-two-foot  ketch  he  spent  three  years  J 
restoring  after  it  had  been  abandoned  on  a  sandbar  in  the  Con-  | 
necticut  River,  all  but  destroyed  by  the  1938  hurricane.  He  left  it 
in  North  Haven  that  fall  at  Brown's  Shipyard  intending  to  sail  it 
back  down  the  coast  the  next  year.  Three  months  later  the  war 
intervened,  and  Cliff  went  to  the  Pacific  as  a  naval  flight  surgeon; 
the  Dove  was  sold  through  an  ad  in  a  yachting  magazine  while  he 
was  on  Kwajalein.  "I  can  still  see  her  where  I'd  left  her,"  he  says, 
pointing  to  a  white  farmhouse.  "In  that  vard  over  there — her  bow 
was  poking  out  from  underneath  a  little  apple  tree.  The  apple 
tree's  gone  now,  too." 

On  Thursday  the  wind  shifts  to  the  southwest,  and  we  head 
north  toward  Bear  Island,  summer  home  of  the  late  Buckminster 
Fuller  and,  at  its  southern  tip,  the  repository  for  one  of  his  early 
geodesic  domes.  Made  out  of  two-by-fours  that  are  covered  by 
lichen  and  tied  together  with  rope,  the  dome  stands  about  thirty 
feet  high  and  peeks  out  at  the  sea  from  a  grove  of  spruce  trees.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  Elsewhere  on  the  island,  on  a  small 
bluff  overlooking  the  bay,  is  a  tiny  cemetery,  the  resting  place  for 
Elder  Jonathan  Eaton  and  his  wife,  Martha.  They  were  Mormons, 
as  were  many  who  farmed  the  islands  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Just  to  the  north  of  Bear  we  round  Great  Spruce  Head,  the  locale 
for  the  book  Summer  Island,  by  the  photographer  Eliot  Port- 

Our  intrepid  crew  entering  Somes  Harbor  after  their 
first  day  out.  From  left:  Bill  Clark,  skipper, 
Dr.  Clifford  Scott,  Will  Brown, 
and  the  author. 
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er.  His  father,  an  ama- 
teur biologist .  bought 
the  island  in  1910, 
and  botorc  any- 
one had  invented 
daylight  saving  time  he 
set  the  famih  c  locks  ahead 
an  hour  to  give  his  children 
more  tune  to  explore  the  won- 
ders ol  its  woods  and  shoreline. 

Next  we  turn  toward  Pulpit  1  larbor,  on  the  northwest  shore  ot 
North  Haven,  smoking  along  on  .1  broad  reach  at  just  under  hull 
speed  ot  about  eight  knots.  All  around  us  mountains  loom — 
Mount  Megunticook  in  back  ot  I  "anulen,  Blue  Hill  to  the  north- 
east. Mount  Cadillac  111  the  distance.  The  ledge  at  the  entrance  to 
Pulpit  Harbor  used  to  be  famous  among  birders  tor  the  osprey 
family  that  nested  there  tor  125  years  and  then  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared in  1975.  Temperatures  drop  toward  the  thirties  that 
night;  out  on  deck  we  watch  the  northern  lights  shoot  up  into  the 
darkness  like  great  silver  arrows.  The  big  navigational  stars — 
1.  apella,  Vega,  Deneb,  Altair,  Aldebaran — are  all  visible;  so  are 
most  ot  the  constellations:  Perseus,  Cassiopeia,  Draco,  Androm- 
eda, Pegasus,  the  Pleiades.  Cliff  by  now  has  abandoned  chess  in 
favor  of  checkers,  a  game  at  which  he  has  few  peers.  Will  is  get- 
ting regularly  creamed;  Cliff  says  he's  sleeping  better. 

In  the  morning,  we  pull  out  of  the  harbor  past  two  cormorants 
engaging  in  their  peculiar  custom  of  hanging  out  their  wings  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  The  sea  is  absolutely  calm;  the  islands  stand  out  in 
sharp  relict  as  it  they'd  been  set  down  in  display  on  a  glass-top 
table.  Then  it  happens,  in  the  Deer  Island  Thoroughfare,  a  nar- 
row passage  off  the  town  of  Stonington  littered  with  ledges,  rocks, 
and  shoals.  I'm  steering.  Will  is  below  reading  a  novel  by  Graham 
Swift;  Cliff  is  sitting  on  the  cabin  top;  Captain  Bill  is  looking  at 
the  chart.  The  rock  we  hit  is  not  Yellow  Rock,  which  shows  clear- 
ly above  the  water,  but  a  submerged  ledge  just  to  the  west.  We  do 
not  brush  over  the  top,  or  strike  it  a  glancing  blow;  we  go  square 
into  the  thing  at  a  full  six  knots,  causing  a  loud,  sickening  crunch 
as  the  heavy  iron  keel  rams  the  obstacle  and  the  boat  leaps  up 
sharply  at  the  stern  and  my  stomach  levitates  in  acknowledgment 
of  an  end-of-the-world-scale  disaster.  Cliff  is  knocked  to  the 
cockpit  floor.  Bill's  binoculars  go  flying.  Down  in  the  cabin,  Will 
leaps  off  his  bunk  and  pries  up  the  floorboards,  expecting  to  see 
water  bubbling  into  the  bilge.  But  nothing.  The  bilge  is  perfectly 
dry.  We  restart  the  engine  and  gingerly  back  the  boat  down.  The 
impact  has  shifted  the  fuel  and  water  tanks  a  little  forward  in  their 
seating,  but  that  seems  to  have  been  its  only  effect.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  all  shaken;  the  accident  has  jarred  us  loose  from  our  idyll, 
caused  a  pall  to  settle  over  the  day.  It  comforts  us  little  to  think 
that  had  Cygnet  been  made  of  fiberglass  she'd  have  had  her 
hull  ripped  open  and  now  be  lying  underwater.  That  night 
we  anchor  in  a  cove  opposite  Bartlett  Island,  in  Blue  Hill 
Bay,  and  compose  a  description  of  our  mishap  for  the  log. 
The  verb  "grazed"  sounds  just  a  tad  disingenuous.  We  agree  on 
"bumped" — accurate  enough,  but  not  alarmingly  so. 

The  next  day,  the  wind  is  blowing  twenty-five  knots;  we  take  a 


couple  ot  reets  in  the  main  before  setting  out  down  the  bay  at  a 
rapid  pace,  our  lee  rail  underwatei  the  whole  way.  The  sky  is  an 
electric  blue;  our  encounter  with  the  rock  re<  edes  into  distant 
memory.  At  lunchtime  we  stop  at  tun  C  hx>no  Island,  an  aban- 
doned granite  quarry  that  is  close  to  A<  adia National  Park.  Until 
the  railroads  made  it  cheaper  to  bring  stone  down  from  Vermont, 
the  Maine  islands  provided  building  material  tor  many  of  the 
country's  major  edifices,  including  the  federal  Treasury  Building 
and  the  Cathedral  ot  St.  John  the  Divine.  While  Captain  Bill  falls 
asleep  on  a  rock,  Will  and  I  explore  the  spruce  forest,  which  is 
quiet  and  dark;  only  here  and  there  does  a  stream  of  sunlight  make 
it  through.  A  cool  carpet  of  moss  covers  its  floor,  in  some  pla<  es 
more  than  a  foot  thick.  Where  the  quarry  was  is  now  a  little  pond 
with  cattails  growing  around  its  edge. 


L 


ittle  Cranberry  Island,  under  the  gaze  of  Mount 
Cadillac,  is  where  we  spend  our  last  night.  In  a  work- 
ing harbor  such  as  this  one  it  is  best  to  anchor  inside 
all  the  lobster  boats;  that  way  you  stand  less  chance  of 
yetting  awakened  when  they  roar  out  at  5:30  in  the 
morning.  Wandering  about  the  island,  we  pass  the  Isleford  Con- 
gregational Church,  a  pristinely  white  clapboard  structure  with  a 
stained-glass  window  made  in  the  image  of  the  American  flag. 
An  elderly  woman  in  a  tweed  skirt  parks  her  bicycle  in  front, 
and  before  going  inside  she  tells  us  that  a  roofer  has  come 
over  from  the  mainland  to  reshingle  the  steeple  and  give 
its  weather  vane  a  fresh  application  of  gold  leaf.  "It  was 
expensive,"  she  says,  "but  better  than  keeping  your 
money  in  a  bank." 

Sunday  we're  back  in  Northeast  Harbor  eating 
a  farewell  dinner  in  a  restaurant  where  t" 
proverbial  ferns,  as  ever-present  as  Orwell' 
aspidistra,  hang  from  the  proverbial  mac- 
rame.  The  next  morning  we  load  up  our 
vehicles  and  head  out  for  separate 
parts — the  boat,  the  sea,  the  wind,  the 
islands,   the  evening  yarns  all  too 
suddenly  evaporated.    And   this 
was  where   I   started  thinking 
how  old  Verrazano  certainly 
got  it  right:  "Every  day  we 
did  more  and  more  dis- 
cover the  pleasant  fruit- 
fulness  .  .  .  not  expect- 
ing any  .  .  .  better  dis- 
covery to  be  made."  □ 
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By  Anthony  Brandt 

The  escalator  faces  you  as  you 
enter  the  building.  You  get  on  it 
and  rule  by  -feel  pylons,  draped 
with  flowing,  billowing  steel 
ribbons,  that  become  larger  and 
more  complex  as  you  near  the  top,  where 
the  ribbons  flare  out  to  form  a  kind  or  arch, 
BS  it  a  great  wind  were  moving  through 
them  or  "as  it,"  in  the  maker's  words,  "ex- 
citement  had  motion." 

Here  at  Houston's  Wortham  Center, 
the  idea  was  to  establish  a  sense  of  gran- 
deur and  a  sense  of  festivity  at  the  same 
time.  In  designing  this  brand-new  home 
tor  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  and  the 
Houston  Ballet,  the  architects,  Morris  Ar- 
chitects of  Houston,  look  care  of  the  gran- 
deur themselves.  The  Wortham  presents 
itself  as  a  massive,  450,000-square-foot 
pile,  vaguely  Romanesque  in  style.  You 
enter  through  a  ninety-toot-high  arch  into 
a  grand  entry  hall,  facing  the  escalator 
bank,  which  rises  under  an  austere,  enor- 
mous barrel  vault  to  arrive  at  the  Grand 
Foyer,  its  ceiling  clad  in  ten-foot  brass 
squares.  It  is  grand,  all  right,  not  Texas 
grand  but  Roman — not,  that  is,  braggado- 
cian  and  extravagant  but  classical.  It  has 
the  severe  grandeur  of  a  Roman  temple. 
The  building  contains  no  decoration  of 
any  kind. 

Except  for  Albert  Paley's.  The  archi- 
tects left  the  sense  of  festivity  to  Paley. 
The  marriage  is  nearly  perfect,  grandeur 
and  festivity  at  once,  a  setting  worthy  of 
Augustus  himself.  "If  you  think  of  the 
architecture  in  Rome,"  Paley  says,  "it  had 
these  very  clean,  rational  buildings,  very- 
geometric,  very  architectonic,  and  then 
during  festivals  you  would  have  these  tri- 
umphal processions  with  festooned  gar- 
lands and  ribbons;  so  what  we  were  doing 
was  that  the  escalator  was  to  be  kind  of  the 
triumphal  procession.  I  think  this  is  the 
best  thing  I've  ever  done." 

Paley's  work  has  been  getting  larger, 
more  demanding,  and  more  interesting  for 
years  while  remaining  unusually  difficult 
to  classify.  He  emerged  from  the  Tyler 
School  of  Art,  at  Temple  University,  in 
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1969  already  an  award-winning  jeweler. 
He  had  his  first  one-man  show  the  same 
year,  but  even  then  it  would  have  been 
inaccurate  to  call  him  a  craftsman  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  "It  was  always  the  thing,"  he 
says,  "that  the  fine  artist  was  making  the 
significant  statement.  The  craftsman .'" 
I  le  fishes  for  words.  "He  wasn't  supposed 
to  be  as  creative.  All  this  snobbery." 

A  child  o(  the  rebellious  1960s,  he 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  usual  distinc- 
tions among  the  arts.  He  approached  a 
piece  of  jewelry,  he  says,  "as  an  art  object, 
with  the  same  integrity  and  the  same  intel- 
lectual, philosophical  base,  the  same  kind 
of  resolution,  the  same  kind  of  judgment, 
the  same  kind  of  premise  as  you  would  use 
approaching  sculpture  or  painting."  He 
adds,  "It  was  very  important  to  me  to  make 
those  statements."  Make  them  he  did, 
with  great  success.  Working  directly  in  the 
metal,  with  no  preliminary  drawings,  Pa- 
ley made  some  500  pieces — brooches, 
pins,  pendants,  rings — over  the  next  sev- 
en or  eight  years,  most  of  them  looking 
much  like  his  later  work  in  architectural 
sculpture,  full  of  convolutions,  twists,  and 
intertwinings,  abstract  but  vaguely  organ- 
ic in  design,  and  extremely  complex. 

As  the  1970s  wore  on,  even  as  his  repu- 
tation grew  and  show  followed  upon  show, 
Paley  did  less  and  less  jewelry.  He  had 
become  more  and  more  interested  in  work- 
ing metal  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
"I  started  thinking,"  he  says, 
"why  was  the  stuff  ornamental? 
What  the  hell  was  I  doing?  This 
was  part  of  my  investigation  of 
my  own  mental  process,  and  I 
looked  around  me  and  Scandi- 
navian design  was  the  popular 
design.  It  was  very  simplistic, 
very  minimal.  Architecture  was 
stainless  steel  and  glass.  And  here 
I  am,  doing  this  baroque  organic 
jewelry  and  trying  to  understand 
what  was  happening." 

What  was  happening,  he  decided,  was 
that  "the  human  spirit  was  reasserting  it- 
self" in  a  resurgence  of  ornamentation. 


Above:  Albert  Paley  working  on  his  Animal  Sculp- 
ture in  Rochester.  Opposite:  His  steel  creations  line 
the  escalator  banks  at  Houston's  new  Wortham 
Center,  lending  the  building  an  air  of  grandeur. 


Albert  Paley 
andhis 
enigmatic 
sculptures 
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This  drawing  of  a 
sculpture  at  the  Wor- 
thom  Center  conveys 
the  power  of  the  py- 
lon, the  rippling  volt- 
age of  the  ribbons. 


"I  started 
thinking,  Why 


The  International  style, 
modernism  in  general, 
might  still  he  the  ruling 
mode,  hut  people  were 
becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  historic 
restoration.  Young  ar- 
chitects were  appearing 
who  were  willing,  even 
eager,  to  use  orna- 
ment. People  like  him- 
self were  starting  to  re- 
vive  crafts — trompe 
l'oeil,  stained  glass,  or- 
namental ironwork — 
long  in  disuse.  "I  felt 
that  ornamentation, 
adding  a  human  value  to 
buildings,  a  sense  ot 
color,  a  sense  ot 
touch — the  type  of  hu- 
man significance  I  felt 
in  jewelry  in  the  early 
1960s — had  a  whole 
new  arena  in  architec- 
ture. And  I  threw  myself  ^£5  \\\£  Stllff 
wholly  into  that."  j 

In  1972  he  entered  a      OmOmental. 
design  competition  tor       Wfl  .J        1      11 

the  "Portal  Gates"  in  W  fait  the  hell 
the  Renwick  Gallery,  in  ^^  J  ^nr?" 
Washington,  which  the  7 

Smithsonian   Institu-       reCCllls  the 
tion  was  restoring.   He  i 

won.  It  took  him  well  SClilptOT. 
over  a  year  to  make  the 
gates.  Seven  and  a  half  feet  tall,  composed 
of  mild  steel,  brass,  bronze,  and  copper, 
they  are  magnificent,  without  question 
one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  architectural 
ironwork  in  this  century. 

Further  commissions  followed  in  rapid 
order.  He  did  gates  for  the  Philadelphia 
Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  New  York  State  Capitol, 
the  Marriott  Hotel  in  Washington,  the 
Metropolitan  Boston  Transit  Autru  rity, 
and  private  residences.  His  exterior  sculp- 
tures grace  a  museum  and  a  theater  in 
Rochester;  he  has  done  door  pulls,  clock 


cases,  fountains,  garden  gates, 
fireplace  enclosures,  security 
screens,  and  othet  devices  for  ho- 
tels, museums,  private  resi- 
dences, restaurants,  and  corpora- 
tions up  and  down  the  East 
Coast.  The  tree  grates — thete  are 
800  of  them — and  benches  that 
line  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in 
Washington,  are  his;  so  are  the 
door  pulls  and  a  metal  sculpture 
in  the  Willard  Office  Building, 
near  the  White  House. 

And  now  the  Wortham  Cen- 
ter.   When  Morris  Architects 
(then  Morris  Aubry)  first  became 
aware  of  Paley's  work,  in  the  late 
1970s,  they  commissioned  him 
to   define    some   of  the   Grand 
Foyer  space  with  an  architectural 
or  sculptural  screen.  After  that 
tell  through,  they  wanted  a  set  of 
lamps  in  the  shape  ot  palm  trees 
that  would  line  the  escalators. 
The   lamps  would  have   been 
knockoffs  of  designs  tor  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,   in  England, 
however,   and,  as  Palev  bluntly 
puts   it,    he  doesn't  "do  other 
people's  designs.  Besides,  in  the 
postmodern  vernacular,  starved 
tor  ideas,  these  palm-tree  lights 
have  been  used  excessively. "  The 
final  result  was,   of   course,   the 
pylons — sculptures  that  comple- 
mented the  architectural  space. 
In  his  early  forties,  Palev  still  looks  like  a 
product  of  the  1960s.  He  wears  his  hair 
long  and  ties  it  up  in  back  when  he  works. 
He  dre  sses  c  asually  and  lives  in  a  huge  old 
carriage  house  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
with  the  artist  Frances  Welles;  the  house  is 
a  lifelong  remodeling  project.  But  he  is  by 
no  means  the  lonely,  defiant  artist  pursu- 
ing his  vision  down   the  alleys  of   the 
avant-garde.  His  phenomenal  success  has 
made  him  as  much  a  businessman  as  an  art- 
ist. For  vears  he  worked  in  a  small,  over- 
crowded metal-fabricating  shop  buried  in 
the  rundown  industrial  center  of  Roches- 


ter. The  place  had  no  amenities,  no  space; 
the  equipment  was  old;  he  and  his  four  or 
five  assistants  were  always  in  one  another's 
way.  Now  he  has  moved  to  two  floors  of  a 
restored  factory  elsewhere  in  the  city;  the 
new  space  has  mostly  new  equipment,  a 
kitchen,  showers  for  his  men,  a  lounge,  a 
showroom,  his  own  private  office,  and  per- 
haps nine  times  the  square  footage  of  the 
old  place — which  he  is  keeping.  When 
Palev  is  not  working  he  is  teaching;  he  fills 
the  artist-in-residence  chair  at  the  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology-,  lectutes  interna- 
tionally, is  in  demand  for  seminars  and 
conferences,  and  occasionally  takes  stu- 
dents as  apprentices,  all  while  continuing 
to  win  awards  and  show  his  work. 

The  artist  as  small  businessman, 
then.  The  artist  as  careerist. 
The  description  would  be  a  put- 
down  if  the  work  were  losing 
force,  but  it  is  not.  It  only  gets 
better.  Palev  remains  unclassitiable,  a 
businessman,  a  craftsman,  an  artist,  but 
most  of  all  someone  committed  to,  in  his 
words,  "an  attitude;  it's  a  caring  and  con- 
cern for  materials,  an  honesty."  He  strug- 
gles to  express  it,  fails,  and  then  comes 
back  to  the  subject  later:  "If  I  saw  myself  as 
running  a  factory  that  created  architectur- 
al sculpture,  and  the  main  thing  was  to 
create  these  objects  that  could  be  put  up 
and  make  money,  it  would  be  foolish  for 
me  to  do  the  kind  of  detail  work  I  do  where 
people  couldn't  see  it.  But  I  approach  it  as 
an  art  object  and  an  extension  of  how  I  see 
and  feel  things,  and  to  me  the  object 
should  have  this  kind  of  honesty  and 
integrity  about  it.  It  should  reach  its  own 
refinement  and  resolution." 

Which  means  none  of  the  welds  will 
show;  everything  will  be  done  by  hand;  the 
work  will  be  seamless.  The  finished  piece 
will  meet  the  criterion  that  separates  art 
from  mere  enterprise:  it  will  open  our  eyes 
to  the  world,  and  it  will  move  us.  □ 

Anthony  Brandt  has  untten  extensively  about 
the  an  uorld. 
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bject  should  have  honesty  and  integri- 
lys  Paley.  Here,  a  pair  of  his  door  pulls, 
for  Houston,  prove  his  point. 


Utterly  at  home  making  sculpture  to 
enhance  Mnoings,  Foley  tarned  out 
these  exuberant  gates  for  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Chamber,  in  Albany. 
He  has  also  made  security  screens, 
fountains,  and  dock  cases  and  gets 
better  with  each  new  job. 


F  PASSION  AND  PROFIT 

MEET  THE  CONSTABLE-MAXWELLS.  WHO  BOUGHT  ANCIENT  GLASS 
WHILE  IT  W\S  STILL  A  BARGAIN  By  PETER  DRAGADZE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  By  HUGH  IOHNSON 


^k    "w       y    y  ho  could  ever  have  pre- 

\     \    /     /    dieted  that  a  seven- 

\     \i     /       inch-high,  ancient  Ro- 

\  /\  /         man  cameo  cup,  called 

▼      t  a  scyphus,    would  he 

treated  as  world-shaking  news.7  But  there  it 
was,  on  the  front  page  of  Britain's  austere 
Sunday  Times  on  May  17,  1987:  "Nero's 
cup  brims  with  mystery  and  money.  A 
Roman  drinking  cup  reputed  to  have  been 
used  hy  the  emperor  Nero  .  .  .  with  his 
capital  burning  ...  to  be  auctioned 
next  November  at  Sotheby's  in  London 
where  it  could  fetch  miliums  of  pounds." 
Normally,  such  an  item  could  be  dis- 
counted as  journalistic  speculation.  But 
this  scyphus  story  is  different.  The  cup's 
authenticity  has  been  confirmed  by  lead- 
ing experts,  including  Donald  Harden,  of 
the  British  Museum,  in  London,  and  Da- 
vid Whitehouse,  chief  curator  of  the 
Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  in  Corning, 
New  York.  Dating  the  cup  to  between  2^ 
B.C.  andA.D.  50  or  75,  they  point  out  that 
cameo  glass  of  top  quality  was  made  for 
only  a  short  period  in  ancient  Rome,  per- 
haps no  more  than  seventy-five  years. 
Others  who  know  the  scyphus  are  struck 
by  its  excellence.  The  blue-and-white 
glass  is  itself  exquisite;  so  is  the  carved 
scene  of  charioteers  and  horses.  All  this 


The   typhus:  made  2,000  years  ago  by  the  Romans 
and  worth  no  less  than  $800,000  in  today's  market. 

leads  experts  to  deduce  that  the  scyphus 
may  well  have  been  made  for  the  imperial 
court  of  ancient  Rome  and  thus  might 
have  formed  part  of  Nero's  royal  treasury. 
As  for  provenance,  that,  too,  is  above 
suspicion.  The  owners  are  the  British  aris- 
tocrat Andrew  Constable-Maxwell  and 
his  American-born  wife,  Nikki,  who  rank 
among  the  world's  leading  private  glass 
collectors.  "Almost  anything  could  be 
possible  with  Nikki  and  Andrew,"  says 
David  Whitehouse,  referring  to  their  un- 


m   _^fe^ 

The  collectors:  Nikki  and  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell 
take  a  last  look  at  their  treasure  before  it  is  sold. 


canny  ability  to  spot  masterworks  where 
others  see  only  old  glass.  "They  have  al- 
ready unearthed  the  miraculous  Consta- 
ble-Maxwell cage  cup,  which  is  now  a 
highlight  or  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass 
and  considered  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
perfect  pieces  of  its  kind  [Connoisseur,  July 
1987].  They  also  discovered  one  of  the 
only  two  known  mold-blown  cups  signed 
b\  Ansteas  of  Cyprus,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Roman  glassmakers." 

In  1979,  Sotheby's  in  London  auc- 
tioned off  many  of  the  Constable-Max- 
wells' most  important  finds.  "1  sold  them 
tor  several  good  reasons,"  Andrew  Con- 
stable-Maxwell explains.  "Many  people  in 
the  field  had  come  by  invitation  to  view 
the  collection  and  had  such  enormous 
pleasure  in  seeing  it  that  I  felt  an  even 
wider  audience  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity. 1  have  never  been  interested  in  open- 
ing my  private  home  to  the  public,  so  our 
auction  brought  the  best  pieces  to  mu- 
seums. We  also  travel  a  great  deal,  and  I 
found  myself  plagued  with  anxiety  as  to 
the  well-being  of  the  collection  in  my 
absence.  Also,  at  my  age,  there  is  the 
nightmare  of  people  battling  over  who  has 

Peter  Dragadze,  a  writer  living  in  Geneva, 
often  covers  the  arts. 
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*  .hat  after  I'm  gone.  Now,  1  am  happy 

nough  to  enjoy  each  piece  separately, 

ake  it  out  of  the  l\mk,  and  put  it  back 

igain.  1  don't  need  the  display  anymore." 

At  the  .uu  tion,  a  total  of  155  pieces  of 

tncient   Egyptian,   Hellenistic,   Roman, 

Byzantine,  and  Islamic  glass  objects  sold 

on  $2  9  million.  The  Constable  Maxwell 

age  cup  alone  fetched  $1.14  million, 

the  first  time  a  glass  pun-  evei  weni  foi  .> 

million  dollars.  "  The  highest  price  before 

that  w.is  $i\000,   p.ud  tor  a  Verzelini 

goblet,"  says  Whitehouse,  still  marveling 

at  the  lump  in  values.  I  think  that  the  vile 

was  a  turning  point  m  the  history  of  col 
lee  ting  aiu  lent  Roman  glass.  I  he  *,  lonsta- 
ble  Maxwells  focused  attention  on  it  as 
something  highly  desirable." 

Having  a  good  "eye,"  the}  tec  og 
nized  that  ancient  cage  cups 
and  cameos  were  extraordinary 
objects.  By  dint  ol  enthusiasm 
and  showmanship,  they  also 
were  able  to  transmit  their  delight  to  oth- 
ers an  ait  ot  true  commitment  to  their 
held  that  surely  helped  to  create  a  boom  in 
the  upper  bracket  ot  the  market.  The  dis- 
tinguished scholar  Donald  Harden,  a  per 
son  given  to  understatement  when  it 
comes  to  compliments,  has  this  to  say 
about  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell:  "His 
collection  hears  comparison  with  the  best 
ot  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It 
•>a\ors  ot  quick  decisions  to  acquire  tine 
items,  pleasing  to  the  buyer,  without  dal- 
liance or  haggling  over  price.  Rarely  can 
good  items  have  elueled  Mr.  Constable- 
Maxwell."  Dealers  agree,  though  many 
describe  the  collector  as  a  very  crafty 
Scotsman. 

Actually,  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell 
is  genial  and  soft-spoken  in  manner.  Now 
eighty-one  years  old,  with  a  profile  as 
Roman  and  noble  as  his  best  glass,  he  was 
born  the  ninth  child  of  a  ninth  child  in  a 
prominent  Highland  Catholic  family. 
Much  decorated  in  World  War  II,  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  elite 
regiment  of  Scots  Guards.  His  home  is 
Switzerland,  where  he  retired  after  suc- 
cessful careers  in  electronics  and  invest- 
ment banking. 

C  Ainstable-Maxwell  has  been  collecting 
glass  for  thirty  years.  In  that  avocation,  he 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  his  slender, 
blond  wife,  Nikki,  who  is  profoundly  in- 
tellectual and  enjoys  research.  The  couple 
spend  much  of  each  year  visiting  museum 
archives  and  huddling  over  treasures  with 
dealers  from  New  York,  Frankfurt,  Co- 
logne, London,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Teh- 
ran, and  Baghdad.  They  might  he  found 
excitedly  exploring  for  some  overlooked 
ancient  beaker  or  glass  jewelry  in  the  flea 


Still  in  the  Constable-Maxwells'  collection  are  (from 
top  to  bottom)  a  Roman  beaker,  dated  at  between 
A.D.  100  and  200,  an  Islamic  mold-blown  ewer,  from 
the  ninth  to  tenth  century,  and  a  Roman  drinking 
vessel  from  the  second  or  third  century.  "A  careful 
collector  can  to  this  day  find  tremendous  bargains," 
says  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell,  who  is  himself  cer- 
tainly careful.  He  has  only  once  bought  a  spurious 
piece;  the  dealer,  confronted  with  the  mistake,  took 
it  back,  "to  regain  my  confidence  as  a  buyer." 


markets  ot  northern  Europe  or  the  bazaars 
>>!  the  ( )rient  1  hey  are  e\  ei  ilert.  hi  Syd 
ne\  they  paid  five  Australian  dollars  tor 
what  they  knew  to  be  a  set  ot  ancient 
Roman  miniature  bottles  worth  s  \0CK).  In 
Glastonbury,  England,  they  spotted  two 
extraordinary  an<  ient  Roman  i 

an    out   ot    the   ua\     anl  iqu 
snapped  them  up  tor  a  song. 

"Foi  a  true  collector,  profit  may  be  im- 
portant, comparable  to  the  satisfaction  of 
buying  shares  low  and  selling  high,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  the  ultimate  objective," 
says  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell.  That 
objective  involves  passion — true,  con- 
suming passion.  When  the  Constable- 
Maxwells  started  collecting  glass,  in  the 
mid-1950s,  they  followed  the  advice  of  a 
cousin,  Lord  Perth,  and  concentrated  on 
glass  made  during  the  Jacobite  era  (1715- 
45).  But  this  proved  to  he  of  only  local 
interesr.  "The  real,  big  moment  arrived 
one  evening  when  we  saw  a  display  of 
ancient  Roman  glass  in  a  Brussels  shop- 
window.  We  bought  a  few  pieces  there  and 
then.  It  was  Nikki's  birthday.  Her  choice 
as  a  gift  was  a  shimmering  rainbow-colored 
glass,  originally  clear-colored  but  covered 
with  iridescence,  a  normal  result  of  being 
buried  and  the  age-old  weathering.  We 
delighted  in  the  color,  the  shape,  the  his- 
torical features.  We  never  looked  back. 

"My  business  was  taking  me  all  over  the 
world,"  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell  con- 
tinues, "and  it  added  an  exciting  feature  to 
search  for  a  cache  of  ancient  glass  in  some 
foreign  town.  Samples  of  ancient  glass  are 
to  be  found  not  only  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  vast  Roman  Empire  but  also  in 
the  East,  where  it  was  carried  over  the  silk- 
trade  routes  into  Russia  and  China. 

"In  time,  my  reputation  as  a  serious  col- 
lector who  paid  cash  up  front  for  fine 
pieces  became  known  to  dealers  and  the 
trade.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
approaching  me.  I  realized  the  only  way  to 
beat  the  market  and  museums,  which  nor- 
mally would  have  acquired  the  best  pieces 
to  surface,  was  to  pay  above-market  prices. 
I  suppose  you'd  call  it  a  glass  collector's 
hostile  takeover." 

For  several  months,  the  Constable- 
Maxwells  stop  traveling  and  retire  to  their 
village  home  near  Lake  Geneva.  They  live 
there  so  privately  and  anonymously  that 
most  locals  know  them  only  as  "Les 
Anglais."  Although  the  bulk  of  their  col- 
lection has  been  sold,  they  have  kept  sev- 
eral important  pieces,  including  a  remark- 
able set  of  ancient  Roman  beakers  dating 
from  the  first  to  the  third  century  A.D. 
Such  irems  they  will  reexamine.  They 
will  also  plan  new  acquisitions  and  keep 
up  with  events  in  their  field. 
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One  of  the  great  advantages  in  collect- 
ing glass  is  that  fakes  are  now  easy  to  spot, 
thanks  to  some  sophisticated  techniques. 
One,  pioneered  hy  the  late,  great  Ameri- 
can collector  Ray  Winfield  Smith,  in- 
volves introducing  minute  scrapings  from 
ancient  glass  or  even  an  entire  object  into 
an  atomic  reactor.  Neutron  bombardment 
will  make  certain  atoms  radioactive  with- 
out harming  the  specimen.  Analysis  of 
these  radioisotopes  reveals  each  element 
in  the  glass  that  helps  to  show  its  age  and 
origin.  Another  technique,  developed  by 
the  Corning  Museum,  involves  the  use  of 
an  electron  microprobe  to  X-ray  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  glass.  It  is  then 
compared  with  one  of  the  Coming's  au- 
thentic pieces.  Corning  has  analyzed  some 
2,000  ancient  glass  objects. 

"The  best  subject  for  collection  should 
be  of  general  international  interest,"  ad- 
vises Andrew  Constable-Maxwell.  "That 
way,  a  much  wider  market  exists  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  disposal,  should  the 
necessity  arise,  and  also  of  acquisition.  My 
wife  is  particularly  interested  in  a  variety  of 
ancient  drinking  glasses.  What  provides 
the  greatest  interest  here  is  the  mystery  of 
who  may  have  drunk  from  them  over  the 
ensuing  years.  One  can  imagine  the  routes 
they  have  traveled  and  guess  at  the  secrets 
being  divulged  in  the  process." 

Translating  such  speculations 
into  historical  fact  is  the  spe- 
cialty of  Nikki  Constable-Max- 
well. Once  at  home  (and  out  of 
her  favored  citywear,  sweeping 
brimmed  hats  and  Italian  designer  dress- 
es), she  will  delve  for  weeks  and  even 
months  into  copies  of  available  antique- 
glass  inventories  of  popes,  the  czars  of  Rus- 
sia, the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Medici. 
She  plows  through  the  papers  of  past 
potentates  of  the  Middle  East  and  scruti- 
nizes the  shopping  lists  ot  Marco  Polo  and 
Christopher  Columbus.  In  her  work,  she 
may  reinterpret  the  mythology  and  sym- 
bols of  the  ancient  world,  in  order  to  deci- 
pher ornamental  details  on  an  important 
piece — and  thus  discover  its  origins. 

"History  has  the  habit  of  revealing  itself 
to  those  who  respect  its  messages,"  says 
Nikki  Constable-Maxwell.  "Glass  was  an 
object  of  veneration  in  the  West.  Herodo- 
tus tells  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  of  Egypt 
wearing  earrings  of  glass.  It  is  recorded  that 
King  Solomon  prepared  in  his  palace  a 
glass  pavement,  which  the  queen  of  Sheba 
mistook  tor  water.  Great  glass  was  an  ex- 
pensive rarity  also  in  ancient  Roman 
times.  It  belonged  to  persons  of  wealth  and 
consequence.  Thev  frequently  kept  rec- 
ords of  their  treasures,  among  which  the 
best  glass,  such  as  cage  cups  and  cameos. 


When  the  Constable-Maxwells  sold  some  of  their 
glass  in  1979,  they  parted  with  the  pieces,  all  from 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  area,  shown  on  these 
pages.  From  top:  A  first-century  blue  kantharos;  the 
twin-handled  scyphus,  made  in  the  first  century;  and 
the  green  jar,  dated  to  the  second  or  third  century. 
The  Constable-Maxwells  are  pivotal  figures:  they 
bought  when  ancient  glass  was  still  a  highly  special- 
ized field.  The  1979  auction  changed  all  that.  Fetch- 
ing $2.9  Million,  it  put  glass  in  the  limelight  as  some- 
thing beautiful  and  desirable. 


would  certainly  have  been  included.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  try-  to  discover  these  traces." 

In  Switzerland,  the  Constable-Maxwells 
therefore  spend  many  scores  of  hours  in 
arcane  research.  They  do  not  ever  lose 
sight  of  the  present,  though;  they  also 
keep  an  eye  on  values.  When  Christie's 
auctioned  off  the  collection  of  Swirzer- 
land's  Ernest  and  Marthe  Kofler,  in  1985, 
the  Constable-Maxwells  noted  that  an 
imperfectly  preserved,  very  small  cameo 
glass  illustrating  a  mysterious  Egyptian  cult 
was  sold  for  over  $500,000.  Today,  it 
would  probably — like  the  Constable- 
Maxwells'  scvphus — pass  the  magic  mil- 
lion-dollar mark.  They  note,  too,  that  the 
Getty  Museum  bought  a  scyphus  privately 
in  1985,  reportedly  tor  over  $1  million. 

There  are  still  treasures  to  be  found,  says 
Andrew  Constable-Maxwell,  who  is  still 
looking  tor  them.  "For  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  ancient  glass  has  been  sought  after, 
but  I  do  not  rule  out  that  more  can  still 
turn  up  for  new  collections.  The  main 
source  now  is  the  Middle  East,  where 
burial  places  are  constantly  being  discov- 
ered and  dug  up  in  search  of  valuables.  The 
earliest  glass  vessels  that  have  come  to 
light  date  from  Egypt's  eighteenth  dynas- 
ty— during  the  reigns  of  Thutmose  III, 
Akhenaton,  Nefertiti  [1504-1362  B.C.]. 
From  that  period,  one  can  observe  a  suc- 
cession of  footprints  through  Greek,  Syri- 
an, Roman,  and  Islamic  cultures,  forming 
a  kaleidoscope  of  thirty-five  hundred  years 
of  history." 

One  oi  those  footprints  has  occupied 
Nikki's  attention  tor  some  time  now.  The 
Constable-Maxwells  purchased  their  cam- 
eo cup  ten  years  ago  in  northern  Europe.  It 
is  now  the  only  example  in  private  hands 
of  the  thirteen  known  to  exist.  The  others 
include  the  superlative  Portland  vase,  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Parthian  scy- 
phus, in  the  Getty  Museum,  and  the  small 
Morgan  cup,  at  the  Corning.  These  are 
beautiful  pieces,  lovelier  than  even  the 
Constable-Maxwells'  scyphus.  They  are 
decorated  with  scenes  of  Dionysian  rites, 
of  the  revelation  of  some  secret  mystery, 
and  of  sacrifice  or  initiation.  In  contrast, 
the  Constable-Maxwell  cameo  glass 
uniquely  shows  chariots  and  charioteers. 

And  this  is  where  Nero  comes  in,  says 
Nikki  Constable-Maxwell.  She  has  found 
notes  by  Pliny  and  Suetonius,  both  biogra- 
phers of  the  emperor,  confirming  his  pas- 
sion tor  glass  cups  and  in  particular  those 
with  "Homeric"  tales  carved  upon  them. 
In  addition,  Tacitus  tells  of  Nero's  speak- 
ing ro  the  court  of  his  Greek  tastes,  point- 
ing out  that  chariot  racing  and  singing — 
another  imperial  passion — were  accom- 
plishments ot  ancient  heroes. 
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NERO'S  GIFT? 

How  true  is  the  Constable-Maxwells'  the- 
ory that  their  scyphus  once  belonged  to 

Nero?  It  is  certainly  plausible,  says  Anita 
Engle,  one  oi  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  ancient  glass  and  editor  and 
publisher  oi  the  respected  periodical 
Readings  m  Glass  History.  As  Engle  sees  it, 
"The  cup  was  probably  taken  out  ol  Italy 
some  nineteen  centuries  a^o.  1  r>  pristine 
state  would  ar^ue  that  it  emerged  trom 
somewhere  outside  Rome's  imperial  fron- 
tiers rather  than  trom  within  the  much 
destroyed  and  built-over  capital. 

"This  does  not  rule  out  an  association 
with  Nero.  However,  rather  than  seeing 
the  cup  as  having  been  used  bv  Nero  him- 
self, we  should  perhaps  regard  it  as  a  dip- 
lomatic present  trom  Nero  to  some  tor 
eign  ruler  whom  it  was  in  Rome's  interest 
to  impress. 

"An  occasion  tor  just  such  a  presenta- 
tion occurred  toward  the  end  ot  Nero's 
reign,  an  occasion  ot  great  importance  for 
Nero's  self-esteem  and  tor  that  of  the 
Romans.  This  was  the  visit  to  Rome  of 
the  voting  Parthian  Tiridates,  in  A.D.  66, 
to  receive  from  Nero's  hands  the  crown  of 
Armenia.  Tiridates  arrived  in  Rome  after 
a  nine-month  journey  by  horseback,  es- 
corted by  a  great  contingent  of  Parthian 
and  Roman  cavalry  and  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  sons,  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
the  kings  of  Parthia  and  Media  respec- 
tively, and  the  sons  of  neighboring  vassal 
kingdoms. 

"Nero  met  them  at  Naples,  where  lav- 
ish entertainment  and  gladiatorial  games 
were  laid  on.  Tiridates  flattered  the  em- 
peror and  ingratiated  himself  most  skill- 
fully, with  the  result  that  he  received  all 
kinds  of  gifts,  said  to  have  been  worth  200 
million  sesterces  (about  180  million  U.S. 
dollars  of  today).  It  is  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  we  believe,  that  the 
Constable-Maxwell  cameo  cup  would 
have  left  Italy."  -P.D. 


Once  part  of  the  Constable-Maxwell  collection,  the 
fourth-century  pitcher,  shown  at  top,  is  now  in  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  mold-blown 
first-century  amphoriskos  is  in  private  hands.  Such 
pieces  were  preserved  from  antiquity  mainly  because 
they  were  prized  by,  and  buried  with,  their  owners. 
Present-day  collectors  are  thinking  no  less  highly 
of  ancient  glass.  The  big  difference  is  that  fine  glass 
objects  cost  more  in  olden  times  than  they  do  now, 
though  the  differential  is  fast  shrinking. 


The  cup  shows  two  charioteei  . 
one  in  a  chariot  with  eight- 
spoke  wheels,  the  other  in  a 
c  hariot  with  six  spoke  wheels. 
\«  (  ording  to  descriptions  in 
Homer's  Iliad  and  ( ireek  myths,  Achilles 
organized  various  games  with  priz<  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  closest  friend, 
Patroclus,  during  the  battle  i  I  Troy.  The 
tn  st  was  a  chariot  race,  and  the  winner  was 
Diomedes,  son  of  rydeus,  whose  horses 
were  of  the  breed  of  Tros.  He  was  followed 
by  Antilochus,  son  of  the  great  Gerenian 
charioteer  Nestor,  warden  of  Achaea, 
whose  horses  were  of  Pyhan  breed.  These, 
says  Nikki  Constable-Maxwell,  could  well 
be  the  figures  on  the  Constable-Maxwell 
si  yphus. 

"Nero  had  a  favorite  set  of  carved  glasses 
fitting  this  description,  according  to  the 
biographers,"  she  continues,  as  yet  having 
no  proof,  however,  that  her  glass  was  one 
of  the  set.  "Suetonius  goes  so  far  as  to  spec- 
ify that  two  of  his  scyphi,  which  he  called 
'Homeric,'  were  on  the  table  when  all  was 
desperation  around  him.  Nero's  passion 
for  chariots  was  well  known  by  his  people. 
Seneca  writes  about  the  emperor's  prowess 
racing  chariots  in  the  arena." 

Even  if  the  scyphus  did  not  belong  to 
Neto,  it  clearly  is  an  outstanding  piece. 
"These  cameo  cups  were  so  prized,  and  so 
few,  in  the  short  period  during  which  they 
were  made  that  they  were  noted  in  the 
records  of  the  day,"  explains  Nikki  Con- 
stable-Maxwell. "When  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, who  preceded  Nero,  took  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  he  kept  nothing  for  himself 
except  'one  carved  glass  calix.' 

Does  Andrew  Constable-Maxwell 
think  the  price  will  again  break  records 
when  the  precious  cup  goes  up  for  auction 
on  November  20?  He  laughs  and  says  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  make  ten  times  what 
the  cup  cost  at  the  time  of  its  creation. 
Characteristically,  he  and  his  wife  have 
the  relevant  data  from  the  first  century 
A.D. :  Titus  Petronius,  a  consul,  owned  a 
beaker  that  cost  him  300,000  sesterces 
(equivalent  to  about  $250,000  in  those 
days).  But  Nero,  as  was  proper  for  an 
emperor,  surpassed  all  by  buying  a  single 
scyphus  for  1,000,000  sesterces  (equiva- 
lent to  about  $800,000  during  his  reign). 
Ten  times  that  figure  would  yield  the  own- 
ers a  tidy  $8  million  next  month,  but  that 
is  merely  wishful  thinking.  Whatever 
price  the  cameo  cup  realizes,  its  sale  will 
ensure  the  place  of  the  name  Consta- 
ble-Maxwell in  the  pantheon  of  twen- 
tieth-century collectors.  Not  only  have 
they  discovered  many  a  masterwork;  they 
have  now  opened  other  people's  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  ancient  glass.  □ 
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iAKING 
THE  HEAT 

The  Saga  of  Le  Bernardin's  Rise 


By  Walter  McQuade 


rowing  up  in  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Port  Navalo,  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  Gilbert 
Le  Coze  had  little  chance  to 
idle.  As  a  small  child  he 
went  out  to  help  fish  on  his 
giandfather's  commercial 
trawler,  speaking  the  Celtic 
Brittany  patois.  By  the  time 


Cool,  fresh  pompano  and  other  delicious  fish 
await  the  chefs  ministrations. 

he  was  twelve,  he  was  working  after  school 
for  his  father,  on  the  father's  own  fishing 
boat  in  winter  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
family's  small  fish  restaurant  and  auberge  in 
summer.  "From  my  grandfather  I  learned 
about  fresh  produce,"  he  says,  pushing 
through  his  French  accent  with  verve. 
"From  my  father  I  learned  I  must  work — 
and  then  work,  and  work  again.  My  father 
didn't  believe  in  vacations." 

Today,  at  age  forty-one,  Gilbert  works 
with  exuberance  as  chet  and  coproprietor, 
with  his  sister,  Maguy,  at  Manhattan's 
newest  great  restaurant,  Le  Bernardin. 
Not  yet  two  years  old,  Le  Bernardin  is  a 
sensational  success.  Some  days,  he  eports 
in  wonderment,  it  receives  1,500  tele- 
phone requests  for  reservations.  "At  our 
Le  Bernardin  in  Paris,"  he  says,  "anyone 


answered  the  phone  and  booked  tables — 
the  maitre  d',  the  chef,  a  waiter — but  in 
New  York  it  takes  four  people  all  day." 

And  the  restaurant  lists  no  meat  on  its 
menu;  only  seafood.  "Bread,  vegetables, 
even  chicken,  are  really  man-made,"  Gil- 
bert proclaims.  "But  fish  in  the  sea  have 
their  own  lives.  Fish  is  really  the  only  wild 
food."  As  he  talks  he  gestures  widely  with 
his  hands.  He  has  a  strongly  shaped  face, 
abundant,  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  mo- 
bile and  responsive  nose.  This  is  a  concen- 
trated, energetic  man  who  early  in  life 
decided  what  he  wanted  and  step  by  step 
has  pursued  it,  with  both  passion  and 
determination. 

Step  one  occurred  when  Gilbert,  at 
twenty-four,  resolved  to  leave  the  family 
place  in  Brittany.  "1  discover  if  1  never  try 
to  fly  by  myself,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do 
anything,"  he  says,  and  so  he  and  his  only 
sibling,  his  sister,  Maguy,  moved  to  Paris. 
In  1972  they  converted  a  storefront  near 
the  lie  St.  Louis  into  a  modest  restaurant. 
There  was  room  for  only  thirty-two  pa- 
trons; Maguy  worked  out  front,  and  Gil- 
bert was  alone  at  the  stove  in  back.  Only 
fish  was  served. 

Nearby  in  the  neighborhood,  he  recalls, 
was  an  old  abbey,  St.  Bernard's,  where 
long  ago  had  lived  a  famous  monk  ot  much 
gusto.  "He  was  very  involved,"  Gilbert 
explains,  "with  God,  food,  and  women, 
the  three  important  parts  of  lite."  In  his 
honor,  they  named  their  establishment  Le 
Bernardin. 

The  little  restaurant  soon  attracted  a 
following,  and  in  1981  the  Le  Cozes 
moved  to  larger  quarters,  on  the  Right 
Bank  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  After  just 
six  months  the  place  received  two  stars 
from  the  meticulous  Michelin  guide. 

It  theit  tise  to  success  in  Paris  w  as  stead} 
and  sure,  the  almost  instant  renown  of  the 
grand  new  branch  in  Manhattan,  opened 
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Poised,  intense, 
Gibert  Le  Coze 
(right)  supervises 
his  kitchen  staff. 
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in  January  of  1986,  was  astonishing. 
"French  people  are  sure  they  know  every- 
thing— about  food,  about  literature,"  Le 
Coze  says.  "Americans  are  more  open, 
want  to  discover."  Within  a  matter  of 
weeks  the  New  York  Times  had  discovered. 
Its  expert  critic  Bryan  Miller  began  com- 
ing to  dinner.  After  his  first  few  visits, 
word  began  to  get  around  in  the  kitchen  as 
to  who  was  there.  The  knowledge  was  no 
help,  says  Le  Coze:  "It  made  us  nervous — 


really,  it  is  better  not  to  know."  But  their 
nervousness  never  reached  the  table .  Mill- 
er  turned  in  a  rhapsodic  review  ("The  fish 
is  so  fresh  and  lovingly  prepared  as  to  be  an 
epiphany")  and  expanded  the  Times's  list 
of  two  four-star  restaurants  (Lutece  and 
the  Quilted  Giraffe)  to  three. 

At  that  point  Le  Bernardin-Manhattan 
had  been  open  just  three  months,  and  the 
Le  Cozes  were  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
swamped.  Gilbert  was  trying  to  get  by  on 


four  hours  of  sleep  a  day,  rising  at  three 
every  morning  to  go  down  to  the  Fulton 
Fish  Market,  while  Maguy  regularly  com- 
muted by  jet  to  Paris  to  attend  to  Le  Ber- 
nardin  there.  To  run  a  restaurant  properly, 
he  says,  "you  have  to  be  there  every  day, 
every  day,  every  day.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
play  both  sides."  In  late  1986  the  Le  Cozes 
sold  the  Paris  branch. 

Le  Bernardin's  phone  number  is  (212) 
489-1515,  but  callers  should  be  prepared 
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for  a  busy  signal.  Be  prepared  also  to  wait  as 
long  as  a  month  for  a  reservation. 

It  is  worth  the  wait.  This  is  not  only  the 
best  fish  restaurant  in  the  city  but  one  ot 
the  best  of  all  restaurants. 

At  Le  Bemardin  the  fish  is  never  over- 
cooked. Escalope  ot  salmon  is  whisked  ott 
the  stove  before  it  is  quite  finished  and 
then  put  on  a  red-hot  platter  to  complete 
the  ptocess  while  being  delivered  to  the 
table.  Many  ot  the  beginning  dishes  are 
not  cooked  at  all:  slivers  ot  black  bass  with 
basil  and  cotiander  leaves;  pounded  tuna 
(pounded  to  cardboard  thinness)  with 
chives  and  olive  oil;  carpaccui  ot  tuna  ipa- 
pet  thin);  salad  ot  marinated  fish;  tartar  ot 
salmon  and  tuna;  caviar-studded  tar'ar  o\ 
black  bass. 

Othet  entrees  are  described  on  the 
menu  as  lightly  cooked:  salad  ot  poached 


skate;  baked  sea  urchins  in  the  shell  with 
their  own  buttet ;  btoiled  Louisiana  shrimp 
with  parslev-shallot  butter;  Geotges 
Blanc-  sea  scallops  (shucked  in  the  kitch- 
en just  before  preparation);  the  spectacu- 
lar oysters  with  truftle  cream. 

Main  courses,  like  the  entrees,  are  all 
beautiful  on  the  plate,  and  the  taste  ot  the 
mysterious  sea  is  deep  in  their  complex  fla- 
vors. Le  Bernardin  specializes  in  inven- 
tively conceived  and  subtly  sauced  dishes, 
many  ot  them  ot  Gilbert's  own  devising. 
Almost  all  the  lobster  dishes,  tor  example, 
bearaven  personal  stamp:  lobster  a  la  nage 
(a  whole  lobster  split  in  halt,  served  in  a 
casserole  in  broth  flavored  with  vinegar 
and  leeks  1;  poached  lobster  napped  with 
basil  butter;  and,  a  dish  Gilbert  especially 
favors,  lobster  cooked  with  mashed  pota- 
toes in  a  kind  ot  pie.  In  his  childhood,  he 


says,  his  mothet  used  to  make  a  pie  of  meat 
with  mashed  potatoes,  ".    .    .   so  .    .    ." 

Desserts  are  prepared  by  the  pastry  chet 
Alain  Thomas,  one  of  the  two  specialists 
the  Le  Cozes  brought  with  them  from  Paris 
(the  other  is  the  maitte  d\  Jacques  Le  Ma- 
gueresse).  Thomas's  passion-fruit  mousse 
is  low,  pale,  perfectly  round,  soft  as  a 
cloud,  and  ineffably  flavored,  with  the  sur- 
ptise  ot  a  raspberry'  puree  at  the  center  His 
chocolate  cake,  by  contrast,  is  truly  po- 
tent. With  coffee  come  his  freshly  made 
chocolate  ttuftles  and  other  confections. 

This  restaurant  has  very  good  table 
manners  too,  with  the  service  at  times 
almost  too  attentive.  When  the  patrons 
are  first  seated,  the  waiters,  young  Ameri- 
cans, glide  in  with  little  dishes  of  periwin- 
kles, for  consumption  while  the  menu  is 
being  studied.  What  do  you  do  with  peri- 
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winkle  shells  once  you've  extracted  their 

"  with  the  silver  nail.'  Do  you  deposit 

them  in-  If  so,  a  waiter's 

hand  immediately  removes  it  and  replaces 
it,  as  smooth.  a     -.bier  shu" 

the  butter  dish.1  .Another  swift  shuttle. 
Le  Ber-  not  inexpensive.  Prix 

I    ~  at  lunch    I  .inner  (mclud- 

rt  and  coffee) ,  but  at  dinner  most 
co  $12  r  pei  Trie  i 
taurant  is  not,  however — at  least  as  vet — a 
daunting  haunt  of  the  haut  monde,  with  a 
lot  or  fashionable  people  impinging  on  one 
another's  space.  There  are  no  favored  ce- 
lebritv  tables;  all  are  equally  comfort- 
able— and  so  widely  spaced  that  a  diner  at 
Le  Bemardin  is  onlv  peripherally  aware  of 
the  other  customers.  Le  Core  says,  '"This  is 
not  a  theater.  I  want  people  who  are  com- 
■ .  ly  involved  with  food.  We  need  that. 


Preparations  for 
the  feast:  fresh 
vegetables  to  add 
nuances  to  fish. 


We  can  only  be  good  if  people  are  reallv  in- 
volved." 

A  constant  presence  in  the  dinm_  - 
is  Maguv  Le  Coze,  stylish,  lively,  and,  like 
her  brother,  very  French,  her  bright  dark 
eves  taking  in  everything  as  she  moves 
about  among  the  tables.  Just  as  in  th 
Le  Bemardin,  near  the  lie  St.  Louis,  she  is 
"out  front,"  with  Gilbert  back  in  the 


kitchen.  Now  as  then,  each  owns  50  per- 
cent of  the  business,  and  all  decisions  are 
agreed  to  jointly.  They  have  apartments  in 
the  same  co-op  building,  across  the  street 
from  Le  Bemardin,  he  on  the  seventeenth 
floor,  she  on  the  twentieth.  Both  are 
unmarried;  after  fifteen  years  in  business 

_   "her,    Gilber  We   are   very 

friend.  We  know  perfectly  each  other." 

The  Le  Cozes  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  landlord,  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States.  In  plan- 
ning the  company's  new  skyscraper,  the 
chairman  then,  Benjamin  Holloway,  de- 
cided he  wanted  an  art  gallery  (a  branch  of 
the  Whitney  Museum)  and  three  good  res- 
taurants at  street  level.  Of  the  other  two 
restaurants  at  the  Equitable,  one  is  Palio, 
excellent  Italian,  owned  by  Tony  May  of 
Naples;  the  other  will  be  American;  Sam's 
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•  caurant,  owned  hy  Mariel  Hemingway 
her  husband,  Steve  Crisman. 

Le  Bernardin's  perfectly  finished  quar- 
ters reputedly  cost  $5  million.  The  Le 
Cozes  asked  for  four  things:  the  presence  of 
wood;  the  color  blue — "suggesting  the 
sea,"  says  Gilbert,  "or  maybe  something  in 
our  dreams";  walls  hung  with  nineteenth- 
century  paintings  of  fish  and  fishermen; 
and  a  quiet  atmosphere — "not  a  noisy 


came  early  but  empty-handed,  because  the 
wine  shops  had  not  yet  opened  for  the  day- 
Reports  Gilbert,  "My  grandfather  refused 
to  sit.  'No — a  deal  is  a  deal !  I  want  my  bot- 
tle of  wine. '  My  grandfather  worked  on  the 
sea  for  seventy  years,  drank  a  lot,  and  had  a 
lot  of  good  times.  He  teach  me  a  lot." 

The  dining  room  occupies  less  than  halt 
of  the  restaurant's  bulk.  The  stainless-steel 
kitchen  is  mammoth,  with  working  quar- 


The  Tasting  Room,  with  its  view  into  the  kitchen,  is  where  staff  and  serious  diners  test  dishes  and  wines. 

ters  for  a  staff  of  thirty-four  that  includes 
the  chef  Eberhard  Mueller,  a  German  who 
used  to  be  at  Windows  on  the  World,  the 
sous-chet  Dominick  Cerrone,  a  veteran  of 
Tavern  on  the  Green,  and  the  general 
manager,  Richard  Hollocou,  who  chooses 
the  wine.  Young  graduates  ot  the  Culinary 
Institute  of  America  make  up  most  ot  the 
rest  of  the  staff.  Gilbert  insists  that  they 
like  what  they  are  doing  and  work  hard  at 
it.  "I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  them.  We 
have  meetings.  We  speak:  what  is  right, 
what  is  wrong.  If  I  am  a  good  teacher,  they 
will  become  good."  He  laughs.  "At  forty- 
one,  I  am  the  grandfather!" 

In  the  comer  ot  the  kitchen  is  a  small 
room  with  a  dining  table  for  four,  which 
can  be  specially  reserved  and  which  has 
two  big  glass  windows  looking  directly 
onto  the  kitchen.  Hete  a  parry  of  serious 
eaters  is  served  tastings  ot  a  large  number  oi 
Le  Bernardin  dishes.  As  thev  eat,  thev  can 
watch  the  chets  at  work  on  their  next 
course;  they  can  also  venture  into  the 
kitchen  tor  a  clover  look,  or  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Tasting  Room  meals  often  go  on  for 
three  or  tour  hours  and  attract  the  kind  ot 
customer  the  Le  Co:es  value  most.  "We 
want  people  to  come  here  tor  only  one  rea- 
son— thev  enjov  good  food.  We  spend  so 


Tartar  of  black  bass,  studded  with  caviar  and 
brightened  with  a  red  rosebud  and  fennel. 

place.  A  restautant  must  be  a  special  ha- 
ven, a  kind  ot  happiness."  The  resulting 
dining  room,  large  and  high,  has  an  atmo- 
sphere of  corporate  luxe — fabric-lined 
chairs,  deep  carpets,  a  teak  ceiling.  To  the 
art  collection  on  the  walls,  Maguy  and 
Gilbert  added  a  portrait  of  their  grandta- 
thet  in  his  Breton  fisherman's  garb,  a  wryly 
amused-looking  elder.  It  was  paint ed  in 
1956  by  an  artist  friend  ot  the  grandfa- 
ther's, on  condition  that  the  artist  bring  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  each  session.  One  dav  he 


much  time  trying  to  do  something  well,  we 
need  people  who  understand." 

At  closing  time,  usually  around  mid- 
night, Gilbert  heads  home  and  goes  to 
bed,  but  three  nights  a  week  he  rises  again 
at  three  A.M.,  grabs  a  cab,  and  speeds 
downtown  through  Manhattan's  eerily  de- 
serted streets  to  the  Fulton  Fish  Market. 

There,  in  a  huge,  barnlike  structure,  is  a 
scene  Dickens  would  have  enjoyed.  This  is 
a  place  that  teems  not  only  with  fish  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  but  with  an  equal  vatiety 
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F 


ne  minutes  to 
go:  the  dining 
room  is  readied  for 
the  first  guests. 


oi  human  beings — colorful,  strong-look- 
ing guys  of  all  ages,  from  adolescence  to 
the  midsixties,  busilv  trundling  pushcarts, 
loading  and  unloading  crates,  wielding 
steel  handling  hooks  and  hatchets,  their 
faces  savvy  and  cheerful  as  thev  crack  wise 
to  one  another.  Many  look  vaguely  like 
pirates;  tattoos  and  earrings  are  in  evi- 
dence. One  man's  T-shirt  proclaims 
"Clam  Power. " 

Le  Co:e,  in  jeans  and  an  old  T-shirt  oi 
his  own,  makes  his  way  up  and  down  the 


crowded  aisles  of  crates,  exchanging  greet- 
ings, his  astute  eves  missing  nothing, 
obviously  happv  and  at  ease.  "It  gives  me 
fresh  air,"  he  savs,  "people  who  are  them- 
selves. We  are  all  the  same  down  here." 
Everyone  knows  him.  It  is  not  just  that  he 
buvs  rive  hundred  pounds  oi  seafood  daily 
(including  shellfish  trucked  directly  to  Le 
Bemardin  from  Maine),  but  the  knowing 
way  he  buvs  it.  David  Samuels,  oi  Blue 
Ribbon  Fish  Companv,  Inc.,  calls  him  a 
genius,  adding,  "My  father's  been  in  the 
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business  fifty  years,  hut  Gilbert  came  down 
and  in  the  first  week  taught  us  some 
things. "  Le  Coze,  he  says,  does  not  bargain 
over  prices.  "He  never  even  asks  me  how 
much.  But  he's  aware  of  what  things  cost, 
and  if  I  overcharge  him  bje  knows  it,  and  I 
k  low  it,  and  I  just  can't  do  it." 

Unlike  other  noted  restaurateurs,  Gil- 
bert imports  virtually  nothing  by  air 
freight.  "I  don't  understand  why  people  in 
New  York  want  fish  from  Europe,"  he  says. 
"There  is  too  much  handling — it  must  first 
be  landed,  then  packed  and  travel  by  train 
to  a  bigger  town,  transferred  there  once 
more  to  the  airport  to  fly  here,  and  trucked 
again.  To  bring  in  Dover  sole  is  stupid, 
really  stupid.  In  this  country  there  is  fish 
caught  only  one  or  two  days  ayo. "  And  in 
large  variety:  some  mornings  there  are  two 
hundred  different  kinds  ot  fish  for  sale  at 
the  market. 

Eyeing  a  fish  tor  freshness,  Gilbert  turns 
it  over  with  his  hook,  looking  tor  firm  tlesh 
and  a  moist  skin;  it  is  also  important,  he 
says,  "that  the  eyes  protrude — are  not 
sunken."  If  he  can't  find  the  right  quality 
in  a  certain  species,  he  simply  scr^ches 
that  item  from  his  menu  for  the  day . 

On  one  recent  trip  to  the  market,  a  ship- 
ment ot  Florida  red  snappers  lying  on  their 


Maguy  Le  Coze, 
half  owner,  greets 
the  first  customers 
at  Le  Bernardin. 


beds  ot  ice  appeared  fine  to  a  visiting  ama- 
teur, but  Gilbert  looked  into  their  eyes, 
recognized  their  age  (thev  had  been  caught 
tour  or  five  days  before),  and  left  them  tor 
another  customer  to  buy — probably  one  ot 
those  restaurants  that  order  seafood  by 
phone,  as  most  French  restaurants  in  Man- 
hattan do.  Instead,  Gilbert  bought  fifty 
pounds  ot  tuna,  eighty  pounds  ot  monk- 
fish,  a  case  ot  calamari  (.specially  made  up 
tor  him,  containing  only  small  ones),  two 
to  three  bushels  ot  bay  scallops,  and  other 
finds.  And  despite  his  disapproval  ot  im- 
ports, he  also  purchased  a  small  case  oirou- 
get  from  Portugal  that  on  examination 
proved  to  be  "very  tresh.  very  beautiful." 
K.  iuget  i>  a  small  red  rish  that  has  no  equiv- 
alent in  American  waters;  Gilbert  is  espe- 
cially tond  of  it  and  cooks  it  with  its  liver 


still  inside,  which  he  says  perfumes  the 
entire  fish. 

That  morning  Gilbert  did  not  leave  the 
market  till  dawn.  He  had  been  waiting  for 
the  right  truckload  bearing  the  freshest 
tuna  to  come  in,  and  now  the  rigging  of  the 
nearby  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  becoming  vis- 
ible, outlined  against  the  lightening  sky. 

Le  Coze  says  he  is  really  happy  in  New 
York.  "I  was  not  sure  people  would  say 
'welcome,'  but  I  opened  my  doors  and  they 
said,  'Welcome.'  "  Some  restaurateurs  in 
his  position  might  be  tempted  at  this  point 
to  relax  a  little  and  rest  on  their  laurels. 
Not  Gilbert.  "My  work  is  a  passion.  I  want 
to  be  perfect.  It  is  not  just  to  please  the 
customers.  It  is  for  myself.  Maybe  it  is 
egoism,  but  that  is  what  I  want." 

In  August  Le  Bernardin  closes  down  for 
two  and  a  half  weeks,  and  he  returns  to 
Brittany  and  indulges  another  passion:  for 
wind  surfing.  What  he  still  misses  from 
France:  "My  friends  and  my  father."  His 
father  has  visited  the  New  York  Le  Bernar- 
din two  times  but  so  tar  is  reserving  judg- 
ment. Says  the  son  with  a  grin,  "He  wants 
to  see  after  five  years."  D 

\\  altei  McQiuuf.:  is  a  contributing  editor  <>/ 
this  magazine. 
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or  the  fine  homes  of  the  world 


poggenpohl 

The  ultimate  in  kitchen  and  bath  cabinetry 


To  explore  the  possibilities  of  redefining  the  kitchen  or  bath  as  a  lifestyle  reflection,  we  invite  you  to  send 

S  7.CO  for  full  cokx  catalogs  to:  Poggenpohl  USA  Corp..  (C)  6  Pearl  Court, 

Allendale,  New  Jersey  07401,  Tel.:  (20T)  934-15T1,  Tbc:  7109909206.  Telefax:  (201)  934-1837 

Poggenpohl  cabinetry  manufactured  by  Fr.  Poggenpohl  KG,  West  Germany.  Est.  1892, 

Also  available  in  Canada. 
Available  only  through  selected  designers. 
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A  Kilkenny  marble  putto, 
eighteenth  century,  one 
of  a  trio  sold  at  Sothe- 
by's last  September. 


The  paradise  most 
people        dream 
about — the   earthly 
kind,    that   is — offers 
peace,  security,  plenty 
af  food  and  drink,  and 
of  course  endless  cash. 
Books,    music,    and 
other  food  for  the  mind 
i    may  come  into  it,   but 
'  whatever  else  the  dream 
contains,   paradise  is  in- 
variably linked  with  a 
garden   and  often 
thought  of  as  being 
one. 

That  is  as  it 
should  be.  Paradise 
is  the  Greek  word 
Xenophon  used  to 
describe  the  park- 
like gardens  of  the  Persian  nobles  that  he 
saw  on  a  military  campaign  in  401  B.C.  and 
re-created  at  his  villa  near  Olympia.  The 
Mediterranean  sun  made  running  water  an 
essential  feature  of  a  "paradise";  so  too 
were  sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  trees  that 
bore  blossoms  and  fruit.  Many  Persian 
pleasure  gardens  also  doubled  as  game 
reserves.  They  must  have  contained  seats 
and  fountains,  perhaps  sculpture  too,  for 
images  were  not  to  be  banned  by  the 
Prophet  for  another  thousand  years. 

We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  anyone 
planning  a  sacred  grove  in  ancient  Greece 
would  have  had  to  buy  or  commission  a 
marble  figure  of  the  deity  he  proposed  to 
honor.  That  may  have  been  when  the 
market  for  garden  ornaments  began.  It 
grew  steadily  in  Roman  times  as  villas  and 
their  gardens  became  more  imposing. 

The  great  sculptors — Praxiteles,  Lysip- 
pus,  and  others — raised  their  art  to  its  all- 
time  zenith  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
though  we  know  it  mostly  from  Roman 
copies.  Yet  these  are  good  enough  to  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  collectors  for 
centuries,  and  casts  taken  from  them  have 
been  satisfying  demand  ever  since. 


Robin  Duihy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 


Garden  statuary: 
the  market  is  burgeoning 

by  robin  duthy 


In  recent  centuries,  excavations  have 
yielded  only  a  trickle  of  antique  sculptures. 
These  have  been  published,  have  been 
copied  in  every  conceivable  material,  from 
marble  to  spelter,  and  are  widely  known 
from  prints.  Yet  many  educated  people,  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  studied 
antique  sculpture  more  for  its  insights  into 
history  or  literature  than  as  works  of  art. 

For  two  centuries,  French  kings  were 
besotted  with  ancient  sculpture  and 
grabbed  whatever  came  on  the 
market.  Francois  I  commis- 
sioned life-size  bronzes  of  all 
the  greatest  sculptures  in 
Rome  for  his  palace  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Louis  XIV  set 
about  making  an  even  more 
comprehensive  collection  of 
m  irble  copies.  Collectors  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were 
agog  over  what  might  be  com- 
ing on  the  market.  It  was 
excellent  news,  for  instance, 
when  the  extravagance  of  Car- 
dinal Ludovisi's  great-nephew 
seemed  about  to  trigger  a  sale 
of  the  family's  treasures,  in- 
cluding antique  sculptures 
from  their  villa  built  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  historian  Sallust, 
which  was  later  that  of  the 
emperors. 

With  Napoleon's  Italian 
conquests  of  the  1790s,  cultur- 
al looting  began  in  earnest. 
Immediately  after  invading 
the  Papal  States,  in  June  1 796, 
Napoleon  required  that  one 
hundred  works  of  art  be  hand- 
ed over.  Two  classical  heads 
from  the  Capitoline  Museum 
were  singled  out  by  name,  and 
to  make  up  the  remaining 
ninety-eight  to  be  forfeited, 
the  Ftench  commissioners 
chose  eighty-one  antique 
sculptures. 

The  market  today  goes  well 
beyond  statuary  to  sundials, 
urns,  temples,  groups  ot  figures 
designed  for  pools,   and  any 


other  decorative  object  that  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  a  garden.  Sotheby's,  early  in 
recognizing  this  market's  potential,  now 
more  or  less  controls  the  international 
auction  scene  from  Summers  Place,  its  for-] 
ty-acre  estate  an  hour's  drive  south  of  Lon- 
don. Its  first  sale  was  held  in  May  1986. 
Hammer  prices  totaled  $  1 ,  200,000  for  500 
lots.  The  second  sale,  held  last  May, 
brought  in  $2,000,000  for  just  over  1 ,000 
lots.  Interest  has  grown  so  fast  that  a  third 


Lead  figure  of  a  man,  with  wine  gourd  and  lute,  mideighteenth 
century.  Sold  last  May  for  $25,168,  double  the  estimate. 
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"  You  mean  you're  buying 
a  bnownstone,  and  you  still  don't 
have  a  Personal  Banker?" 


-w& 


An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
can  arrange  for  almost  any  kind 
of  financing  and  credit  you  need. 

To  help  you  close  on  that  co-op, 
condominium  or  new  home.  To 
take  advantage  of  a  unique  invest- 
ment. Or  to  help  smooth  your  son' 
or  daughter's  path  into  the  new 
semester. 


An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
understands  your  needs  and  will 
work  quickly  to  assure  you'll 
have  the  cash  you  need  when  you 
need  it.  At  terms  that  can  be 
tailored  to  your  personal  cash  flow. 

Isn't  it  time  you  moved  up  to  your 
own  Personal  Banker?  Phone  now 
for  an  appointment.  212/635-6311. 


f> 


Irving  Trust 


t=J 


New  York  Cash  Exchange 


Member  H)K 
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i  Keduled  for  Sep-    j 
such  a  new  market, 
not  easy  to  monitor, 
igh   they  have  certainly 
risen  hy  100  percent  in  the  last   •• 
two  years. 

Apart  from  artistic  quality 
as  a  basis  for  evaluation,  the 
market  operates  on  two  other 
scales  of  value,  one  based  on 
material,  the  other  on  age.  For 
example,  a  pair  of  good  nine- 
teenth-century urns,   three 
feet  high,  on  pedestals,  sells 
for  around  $6,000  in  marble, 
$3,000  to  $4,000  in  stone,  z 
$1,500  to  $2,500  in  lead,| 
$1,000  to  $1,500  in  composi-p 
tion  stone,   and  about  thel 
same  in  stoneware.  ; 

The  rationale  behind  thiss 
range  of  values  is  sounds 
enough.  Carving  in  marble 
and  stone  calls  for  great  skill. 
Such  carving  can  be  compe- 
tently done  or  it  can  be  a  work  of  genius. 
Either  way,  it  is  vastly  more  appreciated 
than  any  form  of  casting.  Casts  may  come 
in  a  poor  second  to  the  originals  on  which 
they  are  based,  but  not  all  should  be  lightly 
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A  Rosso  Verona  marble  bath  in  the  Gothic  style,  nineteenth  century.  It  was  esti- 
mated to  go  for  a  maximum  of  $8,000  but  when  sold  last  spring  brought  $25,168 


dismissed.  In  the  print  world,  multiples 
have  a  bad  image  when  reproduced  by  the 
thousand,  yet  fine  impressions  are  also 
produced  by  different  processes  and  in  a 
limited  edition.  The  same  is  true  of  sculp- 


ture casts.  Many  in  composi- 
tion stone,  clay,  bronze,  lead, 
and  even  marble  aggregate  are 
painstakingly  made  and  re- 
quire many  hours  of  hand  fin- 
ishing. More  by  tar,  however, 
are  stamped  out  by  the  thou- 
sand in  plastic  —  garden 
gnomes  and  cute  deer  that  get 
about  the  same  attention  as 
shampoo  bottles. 

As  for  age,  the  depressing 
fact  is  that  the  later  the  date  of 
almost  any  statue,  urn,  or  oth- 
er ornament,  the  worse  its 
quality.  A  pair  of  classical 
marble  urns,  for  example, 
might  go  for  as  much  as 
$100,000.  A  Renaissance  pair 
might  be  worth  the  same.  A 
seventeenth-century  pair 
might  go  for  $20,000  to 
$30,000,  while  nineteenth- 
century'  examples,  as  we  saw, 
are  worth  no  more  than 
around  So,  000. 

The  skills  needed  to  carve  in  marble  are 
rare  outside  of  Italy.  "Marble"  is  generally 
ground-up  marble  mixed  with  glue  or 
cement  and  reconstituted  in  the  same  way 


What  makes  Royal  Viking  so  special? 

We  could  go  on... 


1.  Named  "#1  cruise  line  in  the 
world"  by  readers  of  Travel  Holiday 
Magazine. 

2.  Recipient  of  the  Berlitz  highest 
award—  5  stars  for  all  three  ships. 

3.  The  most  accommodating  dining 
room  afloat!  Everyone  can  dine  at 
their  leisure  at  no  set  time. 

4.  The  onjy  concierge  afloat  trained 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  service. 

5.  Caviar  at  your  beck  and  call  — 
nearly  a  ton  every  year  on  each  ship! 

6.  One  class  of  cruising  —  first  class. 

7.  Dining  at  its  best.  Over  a  million 
dollars  of  fine  china  and  crystal. 

8.  European  waiters  trained  in  the 
fine  art  of  old  world  cruising. 

9.  A  growing  fan  club!  Past  passen- 
gers we  surveyed  indicate  a  99% 
approval. 

10.  Awarded  "most  courteous  staff 
by  a  recent  Travel  Holiday  survey 

1 1.  Nouvelle  cuisine  &  diet  menus. 

1 2.  Expert  Swedish  massage  & 
Finnish  sauna. 

1  3.  Outstanding  service  — one  of 
the  highest  crew  to  passenger  ratios. 
14.  134  world-wide  ports  from  "A" 
Auckland  to  "Z"  Zhanjiang. 


1 5.  A  choice  of  67  cruises  —  from  a 
week's  vacation  to  an  around-the- 
world  voyage. 

16.  Smiling  Scandinavian  steward- 
esses give  us  a  unique  warmth  and 
caring  service. 

1 7. Flowers,  flowers  everywhere  — 
$150,000  worth  each  year! 

1 8.  An  unbeatable  value  with  all 
inclusive  packages  —  cruise,  air  and 
land! 

19.  European-trained  sommeliers. 

20.  Theme  cruises— Wine  ^ 
Cuisine,  Theatre  at  Sea,  Swing  Era 
Bands,  Famous  Ambassadors. 

2 1 .  Spectacular  picture  window- 
views  from  the  dining  room. 

22.  Your  own  fresh  fruit  basket  daily. 

23.  We  11  set  aside  special  rooms  for 
your  own  cocktail  parties. 

24.  5  spectacular  lounges  ;k  piano  bar 

25.  We're  a  great  catch  —  over 
200,000  lbs.  of  fresh  seafood  every 
year. 

26  The  same  menus  never  repeated 
on  your  cruise. 

27  Health  Spa  with  fitness  equip- 
ment aerobics  \  vi  >ga  classes. 
28.  Cabins  freshened  three  times 


a  day— linens,  ice,  everything  s 
spotless. 

29.  Besides  English,  were  knowl- 
edgeable in  32  other  languages.  (It 
comes  in  handy!) 

30.  Onboard  Movie  Theater. 

3 1 .  A  turned -down  bed  and  an 
imported  chocolate  on  your  pillow 
every  night. 

32.  Friendly  reception  desk  open  24 
hours. 

33.  Our  million  dollar  wine  cellar 
awaits  your  selections! 

34.  Terry  cloth  bathrobes  in  every 
cabin. 

35.  2  sparkling  clean  swimming  pools. 

36.  Tennis,  tennis,  tennis  —  table, 
paddle  and  deck! 

37.  Dress  up  or  dress  down  —  ball 
gowns  to  bathing  suits  to  costume 
parties. 

38.  Penthouse  suites  available  with 
a  private  Butler  and  Stewardesses. 

39.  Golt  tips  from  Gary  Player  & 
his  pros. 

40.  Lecture  experts  such  as  Carl 
Sagan,  former  Prime  Minister 
Heath,  author  George  Plimpton, 
actor  Vincent  Price. 


41 .  24-hour  room  service. 

42.  World-wide  itineraries  covering 
6  continents.  No  line  offers  more! 

43.  Day  and  night  Casino. 

44.  Afternoon  high  tea. 

45.  Top  entertainment  —  4  new 
shows  on  every  cruise! 

46.  Duty-free  shops.  A  choice 
selection! 

47  Elegantly  furnished  public 
rooms  and  cozy  hide-aways. 

48.  Convenient  transfer  service  — 
airport  to  ship. 

49.  Fully  staffed  Beauty  Salon. 

50.  From  the  pate  to  the  petits 
fours  —  6  lavish  dinner  courses. 

51.  1  200  shore  excursions  yearly, 
down  the  Amazon  to  atop  Chinas 
Great  Wall. 

52.  The  most  spacious  ships, 
specially  designed  for  your  comfort. 

53.  Free  stays  in  exciting  inter- 
national cities  before  or  after  your 
cruise. 

54.  5  -star  restaurant  for  world  class 
dining  night  after  night. 

55.  Shuffleboard,  of  course! 

There  are  lots  more  reasons,  but  we  ve  just 
run  out  of  room!) 
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as  composition  stone.  It  produces  a  like- 
ness of  the  real  thing  that  can  pass,  even  in 
good  light. 
At  present,  price  differentials  do  not 

fully  reflect  the  rarity  of  one  period  coin 
pared  to  another.  For  every  thousand 
nineteenth-century  objects  loosely  vie 
scribed  as  garden  antiques,  there  arc  tilts 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  two  from  the 
seventeenth,  and  one  dating  from  before 
1600 — and  that  includes  anything  from 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

A  third  tactor  affecting  pines  is  the  visi 
hie  si^ns  of  age,  those  determined  not  by 
style  01  documentary  evidence  hut  by    J 
fading,  patination,  lichen  growth,     ^gi  \{ 
discoloration  -all   those    ^flj 
strangely  important  creden- 
tials conferred  by  time.  In  the 
trade  they  say  that  you  can 
make  stone  look  old  by  painting 
it  with  soot  and  yogurt,  the  soot 
to  darken  the  color,  the  yogurt  to 
encourage  vegetal   growth.    But 
lichens  are  fussy  organisms. 
Some  need  fifty  years  to  take  a 
hold  on  stone;  some,  as  Sotheby's 
discovered  when  a  statue  was  moved 
will  die  it  deprived  of  the  sun  or 
shade  that  they  require.  Strange  as 


it  stiins,  lichen  growth,  combined  with 
other  weathering,  can  .M  SO  percent  to 
the  value  oi  a  pan  oi  composition-stone 
urns.  That  may  be  all  that  distinguishes 
them  from  the  brand-new  pairs  to  be  found 

CASTS,  HOWEVER  INFERIOR 

TO  ORIGINALS,  SHOULD  NOT 

BE  LIGHTLY  DISMISSED. 

on  sale  at  every  garden  center. 

Nobody   claimed   that   the   Sotheby's 
1,000  lot  sale  was  anything  but  a  mixed 
bag  in  terms  of  quality,  taste,  and  growth 
prospei  is.  mi  a  tour  of  its  viewing  gar- 
dens with  the  resident  expert, 
James      R  y  1  a  n  d  s , 
seemed   likely   to 
produce      some 
sound  advice  for 
investors.  The  first 
good  buy  we  found  was 
nineteenth -century 
•size   lead   cast   of 


M        A  pair  of  sandstone  urns  (fin- 
ials  missing),  eighteenth  century.  Sold 
for  $73,568,  triple  the  estimate. 


Giambologna's  Mercury,  nicely  patinated 

as  lead  can  be,  with  every  shade  of  the 
monochrome  spectrum  from  black  to 
white.  All  important  t.  lassu  al  and  Renais- 
sance sculptures  have  been  continually 
reproduced,  and  the  Mercury  is  almost  too 
well  known.  Yet  for  all  that,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  bored  with  its  remarkable 
lightness,  balance,  and  beauty,  and  at 
"M.S00  to  $5,000  it  seemed  a  bargain. 
While  a  contemporary  casr  would  certain- 
ly lack  the  detail  and  patina,  it  would  not 
cost  much  less. 

Next  we  found  some  really  horrible  lite- 
size  bronze  figures  of  a  horse,  a  unicorn, 
and  a  turtle.  Made  recently  in  Thai- 
land, maybe  even  this  year,  they 
owed   more    to   Walt    Disney 
— i       than  to  the  Renaissance.  The 
Pegasus  was  especially  resisti- 
ble, its  nostrils  too  flaring,  its 
tail  too  bushy.  In  its  exagger- 
ated sweetness,   such   sculpture- 
will  seem  attractive  to  people  who 
have  never  seen  fine  sculpture. 
This  travesty  of  the  great  animal  it 
aimed  to  represent  sold  for  over 
$5,000. These  objects  can  be  bought 
in  Thailand,    but  their  prospects 
as  investments  are  poor. 
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For  different  reasons,  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  buy  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury lead  blackamoor  lying  in  tour  or  five 
pieces  on  the  floor  and  estimated  to  fetch 
between  $6,500  and  $9,500.  Though 
every  detail  of  the  face  and  frizzy  hair  was 
superb  and  the  "feel"  of  the  figure  just 
right,  the  restoration  problem  will  be  seri- 
ous. Lead's  low  melting  point  makes  it 
notoriously  difficult  to  work  with.  One 
careless  move  with  the  soldering  iron  and 
an  area  of  precious  detail  may  be  lost  forev- 
er. But  aside  from  the  cost  of  repairs — per- 
haps another  $2,000 — the  joins  mav  not 
look  right.  The  blackamoor's  checkered 
past  will  be  obvious  to  a  connoisseur's 
beady  eye,  and  its  value  diminished. 

A  SAD  FACT: 

THE  LATER  THE  DATE,  THE 

WORSE  THE  QUALITY. 

It  seemed  wise  also  to  steer  clear  of  the 
Victorian  wirework  plant  stand.  The  dif- 
ferences between  it  and  the  modern  repro- 
ductions are  hard  to  make  out.  The  old 
ones  may  look  more  battered,  but  surely 
that  does  not  justify  a  premium. 

For  much  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Coalbrookdale  Foundry,  in  Shrop- 
shire, turned  out  a  range  of  cast-iron  gar- 
den seats,  usually  with  ferns,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  nasturtiums,  or  some  other  flower 
set  into  the  design.  In  1975',  these  cost 
$400;  today  they  change  hands  for  a  stag- 
gering $4,000.  Just  as  the  patina  of  a  300- 
year-old  walnut  table  is  important,  so 
buyers  of  Victorian  garden  seats  care 
enough  about  the  old  cream  paint  to  pay  a 
premium  tor  it.  Some  owners  have  jeopar- 
dized the  value  of  their  seats  by  sandblast- 
ing off  the  old  paint  and  repainting  with 
brilliant  white.  Those  mav  not  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  intact  specimens,  but 
gone,  unfortunately,  are  the  period  feel, 
the  lichen,  and  the  magical  timelessness oi 
the  country  garden. 

There  were  irresistible  pieces  of  garden 
sculpture  in  the  Sotheby's  garden,  too.  A 
pair  of  nineteenth-century  dogs  of  indeter- 
minate breed  but  beautifully  carved  in 
Portland  stone  seemed  a  good  buy  at 
512,000.  They  had  a  rare  freshness  and 
vitality  and  would  be  a  welcome  change 
from  the  ubiquitous  lions  found  in  gar- 
dens. Nevertheless,  though  stone  and 
marble  are  the  most  desirable  and  presti- 
gious materials,  you  must  still  choose  care- 
fully. Everyone  agrees  in  wanting  the 
faded,  mellow,  weathered  look,  but  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  the  process  of 
aging  gives  way  to  a  process  of  disintegra- 
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tion  and  decay.  Marble  and  stone  vary  in 
hardness  and  in  their  resistance  to  the 
weather.  Left  in  the  open  air,  marble  will 
acquire  a  flaky,  sugary  texture,  like  a  wed- 
ding cake  left  out  in  the  rain.  Just  when 
that  happens  depends  on  the  kind  of  mar- 
ble, weather  conditions,  and  the  amount 
of  pollution  in  the  air.  The  change  is  irre- 
versible. Even  more  unsightly  are  the 
slimy  green  rivulets  that  are  often  seen 
running  down  a  marble  figure. 

The  problems  of  stone  in  the  twentieth 
century  are  no  less  vexing.  After  150  years 
the  pair  of  dogs  described,  though  carved 
in  the  relatively  hard  Portland  stone,  were 
really  too  much  weathered.  The  detail  of 
their  muzzles  and  hair  was  already  blurred. 
In  Vicenza,  Italy,  any  number  of  lions, 
griffins,  and  other  beasts  are  being  carved 
from  the  local  limestone.  As  stone  goes, 
this  is  very  soft  and  porous.  Sotheby's  can 
get  up  to  $800  for  them  but  suspects  that 
pieces  will  begin  to  fall  off  in  thirty  years 
and  their  features  begin  to  wear  away  even 
earlier  in  the  English  climate. 

A  tragic  example  of  great  sculpture 
worn  away  by  time  and  pollution  was  also 
pres  ent  in  the  Sotheby's  May  sale.  A  pair 
of  large  and  glorious  stone  groups  made  by 
Etienne-Maurice  Falconet  (1716-91), 
one  of  France's  greatest  sculptors,  was  sold 
for  around  $50,000.  Carved  in  1780,  after 
Falconet  returned  from  Russia,  where  he 
had  completed  an  important  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  they  represent 
Hunting  and  Fishing.  The  allegorical  con- 
figurations include  maidens  with  fish  and 
deer,  and  putti  with  arrows  and  a  bow. 
Nearly  all  the  detail  of  the  girls'  features 
has  disappeared,  though  some  details  of 


the  animals  and  fish  that  were  not  exp 
to  the  elements  remain  in  tantalizinglv 
pristine  condition.  If  the  other  parts  of  the 
two  groups  had  been  in  this  state,  they 
would  surely  have  fetched  a  million  dol- 
lars. Even  badly  weathered  pieces,  howev- 
er, are  finding  buyers  in  this  booming  mar- 
ket— medieval  gargoyles,  for  instance. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  a  realtor  selling  a 
country  property  would  take  a  turn  round 
the  garden  and,  if  he  saw  a  few  good  seats, 
urns,  and  a  fountain,  tack  $20,000  on  to 
the  asking  price.  Now  sellers  realize  that 
thev  can  probably  sell  their  garden  an- 
tiques for,  say,  $50,000  to  $75,000  with- 
out really  affecting  the  value  ot  the 
house  very  much. 

Most  garden  antiques  travel  west  across 
the  Atlantic.  However,  since  Sotheby's 
keeps  the  international  market  in  Britain, 

PRICES  HAVE  RISEN 

100  PERCENT  IN 

THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS. 

important  pieces,  whose  value  justifies  the 
freight  costs,  are  taken  from  the  United 
States  to  Britain  for  sale. 

A  final,  grim  twist  to  the  tale  is  that  sell- 
ers are  coming  forward  in  greater  numbers 
because  they  fear  thieves  will  make  off 
with  these  often  unptotected  assets.  And 
sure  enough,  the  criminal  world  has  been 
almost  as  quick  as  Sotheby's  to  recognize 
the  market's  potential.  James  Rylands  re- 
calls a  couple  recently  describing  the  dis- 
appearance over  their  garden  wall  ot  a 
large  marble  statue  that  could  have  been 
moved  only  with  slings  and  a  truck- 
mounted  crane.  □ 


A  Coalbrookdale  cast-iron  table,  made  for  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855.  Sold  for  an  unexpected  $102,080. 
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UP  &l  COMING 


Chinese  modern  masters, 

the  "hooray  henry"  shop, 

and  london's  literati 


The  gallery  owner  Ethan  Cohen  peeps  out  between  Wang  Keping's  Idol  left  and  Kong  Baiji's  Andy. 


OCCIDENTAL  ORIENTALIST 

Ethan  Cohen  is  twenty-six,  old  enough  to 
have  attended  Hatvard,  FIT,  and  L'Ecole 
d<"  la  Chambte  Syndicate  de  la  Couture,  in 
Paris,  to  have  served  as  a  jewelry  and  cou- 
ture design  assistant  to  Givenchy,  and  to 
be  a  designer  for  Diane  Von  Furstenberg. 
But  all  that  hasn't  kept  him  busy  enough, 
it  seems,  for  he  has  just  opened  one  of  the 
most  important  new  art  galleries  in  New 
York. 

Located  on  Greene  Street,  in  the  SoHo 
district,  the  gallery  is  named  Art  Waves 
and  sells  the  work  of  Chinese  dissident  art- 
ists— that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  best  mod- 
ern art  China  has  to  offer,  albeit  reluctant- 
ly. In  the  People's  Republic,  only  state- 
sponsored  "Socialist  Realists"  are  em- 
ployed as  artists  and  given  gallery  space. 
Abstract  or  conceptual  artists,  deemed 
Westernized  and  elitist,  are  made  to  work 
at  menial  state-assigned  jobs  and  are 
forced  to  keep  their  art  secret.  It's  not  sur- 
prising, perhaps,  that  the  work  should  find 
an  outlet  in  the  West.  What  is  surprising, 
however,  is  that  Art  Waves  is  the  first  and 
only  such  gallery  in  the  United  States. 

Still,  it  does  mean  that  an  extraordinary 
concentration  of  creative  history  can  be 


seen  in  one  place,  and  Cohen's  artists — 
twelve  in  all — are  very  good  indeed. 
"There  is  so  much  talent  here,"  says  Co- 
hen. "The  tact  that  the  artists  come  from 
China,  where  their  work  is  suppressed, 
adds  a  certain  cachet,  but  these  artists  are 
so  outstanding  that  they  transcend  their 
ethnic  identity." 

In  fact,  Cohen's  artists  have  achieved  a 
good  deal  of  individual  success  in  the 
West,  and  all  but  two  now  live  outside 
China.  Wang  Keping,  tor  example,  is  a 
celebrated  sculptor  whose  work,  often  po- 
litical, has  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
rial  and  Newsweek.  Yuan  Yunsheng,  an- 
other celebrated  artist,  has  also  created  a 
stir  in  American  papers.  Exiled  tor  sixteen 
years  to  Manchuria,  where  he  "corrected" 
workers'  amateur  art,  he  returned  in  1979 
to  become  an  art  professor  in  Beijing  after 
doing  a  catalogue  with  a  series  of  depic- 
tions of  the  Dai  people,  a  Chinese  minori- 
ty given  to  nudist  watet  rituals.  Yuan  was 
commissioned  by  Chinese  authorities  to 
do  a  mural  at  Beij  ing  Airport,  and  he  chose 
to  recycle  his  Dai  material.  Unfortunately, 
the  presence  of  large  paintings  of  nudes  in 
such  a  public  spot  embarrassed  party  offi- 
cials, who  first  curtained  oft  the  mural  and 


ultimately  had  it  boarded  up,  which  is  how 
it  remains. 

Cohen  inherited  his  tastes  in  art.  Joan 
Lebold  Cohen,  his  art-histotian  mother,  is 
considered  the  leading  authority  on  con- 
temporary- Chinese  art.  His  father,  Jerome 
A.  Cohen,  was  a  lecturer  in  Chinese  busi- 
ness law  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  is 
a  partner  and  the  leading  expert  on  China 
at  a  top  New  York  law  firm. 

Cohen  met  the  artists  he  represents  dur- 
ing a  series  of  trips  with  his  mother  in  the 
late  seventies  and  early  eighties.  After  col- 
lege, Cohen  showed  a  number  of  Chinese 
artists'  work  to  gallery  owners  in  New  York 
and  Paris.  The  work  elicited  enthusiasm 
but  no  immediate  action.  Finally,  at  the 
persistent  urging  of  artists  and  friends,  he 
decided  to  open  Art  Waves. 

Gallery  hours  are  Tuesday  through  Sun- 
day, 11:00  A.M.  to  7:00  P.M.,  and  by  ap- 
pointment. "My  greatest  hope  for  the  gal- 
lery," says  Cohen,  "is  that  in  giving  Chi- 
nese artists  recognition  in  the  West,  one 
gives  other  Chinese  artists  support  and 
encouragement  at  home." 

— Margot  Herrera 

THE  SULTANS  OF  SARTORIA 
London's  Savile  Row  we  all  know  about: 
home  of  the  bespoke  suit  and  capital  of 
male  sartorial  tradition.  But  even  as  Savile 
Row  comes  under  threat  with  a  zoning 
change  that  could  multiply  tents  and  drive 
out  tailors,  a  new  hamlet  of  men's  outfit- 
ting is  spreading,  in  the  New  King's  Road, 
an  area  south  of  London's  Chelsea.  There, 
for  the  past  four  years,  a  swelling  proces- 
sion of  young  squires  and  sundry  Oxbridge 
types  have  patronized  Hackett,   an  ex- 
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Hackett  takes  over  one  of  London's  old  clothiers. 
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UP  &  COMING 


circle  of  men's  shops  virtually 
it  peer  save  for  their  elders  on  Savile 

What  makes  Hackett  unique  is  that 
they  have  converted  a  generation  back  to 
an  ultratraditional  image.  And  what  they 
offer — the  substance  behind  the  image — 
is  deeply  traditional,  quintessentially  En- 
glish clothing  and  accoutrements  of  the 
sort  one  saw  in  Brideshead  Revisited,  with  a 
fit  and  quality  common  during  the  heyday 
of  empire  but  not  available  for  some  years. 
They've  obviously  struck  a  chord  in  the 
national  mood,  and  in  the  breathless  me- 
dia coverage  they've  been  called  anything 
from  the  "Hooray  Henry"  to  the  "Young 
Fogey"  store. 

The  biirgermeisters  of  what  London 
Cabbies  call  Hackettville,  Ashley  Lloyd- 
Jennings,  forty-two,  and  Jeremy  Hackett, 
thirty-four,  started  off  with  just  a  vintage- 
clothing  and  country-apparel  store,  four 
years  ago.  (Today  there  are  four  shops 
within  sight  of  one  another,  and  just 
recently  an  old-fashioned  barbershop  sell- 
ing fine  toiletries  was  added.)  Lloyd-Jen- 
nings, in  particular,  had  worked  in 
antiques  for  some  years. 
"We  knew,"  he 
says,  "exactly  what 
we  wanted;  the  idea 
was  not  to  sell  'peri- 
od clothing,'  and  we 
don't.  We  produce 
well-made  traditiona 
clothing  which  hap 
pens  to  be  timeless. 
There  just  used  to  be  a 
lot  more  of  it  around, 
that's  all."  Lloyd-Jen- 
nings and  Hackett  say 
their  success  derives  from 
their  attention  to  detai 
which  in  turn  derives  from  their  affection 
for  the  quality  of  goods  they  knew  in  child- 
hood. They  have  had  many  arguments 
persuading  would-be  suppliers  to  return  to 
the  old  standards  of  excellence.  Says 
Lloyd-Jennings,  "After  all,  it  wasn't  so 
long  ago  that  the  best  of  everything  was 
made  here." 

Besides  the  four  shops,  there  is  a  rather 
expensive  Hackett  boutique  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  in  New  York,  and  on  London's 
Piccadilly  Street  the  partners  have  bought 
the  venerable  men's  store  Cording's.  Oth- 
er shops  are  opening  near  the  famed  board- 
ing schools  Eton  and  Cheltenham.  And 
the  Jewel  in  the  Crown — a  Hackett  tea 
shop — will  be  launched  late  next  spring. 

Shopping  at  Hackett  is  a  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish experience.  Surrounded  by  country- 


house  appurtenances — old  fishing  reels, 
leather  dispatch  cases,  portmanteaus,  alli- 
gator doodads,  and  collar  boxes  (all  of 
which  are  for  sale) — are  well-bred  young 
salesmen  who  seem  unto  the  manner  born 
and  educated  (four  have  gone  to  Eton  and 
two  toGordonstoun).  Part  of  the  Hackett 
ethos,  it  seems,  is  that  the  shops  and  the 
staff  must  be  all  of  a  piece.  Such  is  their 
prestige  that  even  the  man  who  drives 
their  delivery  van,  it  turns  out,  is  the  son  of 
the  former  prime  minister  of  a  large  Afri- 
can nation.  — Liz  Embry 

A  RATTLING  GOOD  READ 

The  Literary  Review  used  to  be  a  quiet  little 


Disreputably  readable:  Auberon 
Waugh  (above)  and  his  rejuvenat- 
ed belles  lettres  baby  (left). 

publication  of  solid  merit 
and  meager  means  whose 
eight-year  life  of  relative  ob- 
scurity endowed  it,  in  the  British  way, 
with  a  certain  respectability.  Then  the  cel- 
ebrated satirist  and  veteran  of  sundry  libel 
suits  Auberon  Waugh  was  appointed  edi- 
tor, and  almost  overnight  the  Review 
became  a  must-read  for  anyone  who 
thrives  on  high-level  literary  shenanigans. 
These  days  it  isn't  unusual  to  find  Paul 
Theroux,  Malcolm  Bradbury,  Anthony 
Burgess,  or  Michael  Foote  (Neil  Kinnock's 
predecessor)  offering,  in  its  pages,  "heir 
views  on  current  affairs,  books,  or  one 
another. 

Whatever  persuades  them  to  partici- 
pate, it  can't  be  the  pay;  the  Review  is  as 
impoverished  as  ever  and,  since  Waugh's 
accession,  pays  contributors  even  less  than 
before — about  $80  tops,  and  that  much 
"only  if  it's  a  superstar,"  says  Bron  Waugh. 
So,  what's  the  attraction.7  The  answer,  in 


part,  is  Waugh  himself.  His  days  as  a  sati- 
rist at  Private  E\e,  his  subtly  outrageous 
prose,  those  Tory  anarchic  views,  his 
failed  candidature  for  Parliament  as  a 
member  of  the  Dog  Lovers'  Party,  plus  the 
fact  that  Bron's  father  was  Evelyn  Waugh, 
have  made  him  very  popular  in  England. 

It  does  no  harm,  of  course,  that  Waugh 
takes  every  opportunity  to  mention  the 
monthly  magazine  in  his  columns  for  the 
Sunday  Telegraph,  the  Spectator,  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  Harpers  &  Queen,  to  name  a 
few.  It  also  helps  that  the  Review's  propri- 
etor, one  Nairn  Attallah,  a  director  of 
Asprey,  appears  relentlessly  in  all  the  soci- 
ety pages  escorting  aristocratic  nymphs. 

None  of  this  would  matter  if  the  product 
itself  were  dull.  And  by  all  conventional 
indicators  it  ought  to  be.  A  texty  black- 
and-white  magazine  of  upwards  of  sixty- 
five  pages  built  around  book  reviews  and 
run  by  a  tiny  editorial  staff  of  three — well, 
it  doesn't  sound  auspicious.  What  you  get, 
however,  is  a  visually  exuberant,  delight- 
fully unpredictable  barometer  of  what 
England's  noisy  gaggle  of  famous  and  infa- 
mous opiners  think  of  one  another.  Inter- 
spersed with  book  reviews  are  cartoons, 
interviews,  short  stories  by  the  likes  of 
Muriel  Spark,  funny  photo-narratives, 
theater  and  television  chat — all  rendered 
gloriously  readable  by  the  sort  of  literary 
disrespect  that  Brits  regard  as  recreation. 
A  recent  review  quips  about  a  best-selling 
American  first  novelist:  ".  .  .  Mona 
Simpson  is  exorcising  her  demons  on 
paper,  a  process  known  in  America  as 
Catharting  (as  in  Phew!  Who  Ca- 
tharted?)." 

One  wishes  Waugh  could  find  time  to 
write  more  for  the  Review.  His  editor's  let- 
ter, which  introduces  each  issue,  is  a 
splendid  model  of  its  kind — chatty,  clubby 
and  opinionated,  full  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  literary  life.  But  he  is  there  only  three 
days  a  week.  The  remaining  four,  he  is 
away  at  his  house  in  the  West  Country, 
writing  his  other  columns. 

Though  Waugh  has  raised  circulation 
from  2,000  to  14,000  in  just  one  year,  the 
magazine  temains  in  the  red.  (It  is  whis- 
pered that  the  owner,  Attallah,  might  pre- 
fer it  that  way.)  Readership  in  the  United 
States  is  still  relatively  small  (under  a 
thousand)  but  expands  monthly  as  the 
converted  thrust  tattered  copies  into  the 
hands  of  friends.  Waugh  has  held  the  sub- 
scription price  to  a  mere  $24  annually, 
which  means  that  for  the  price  of  one  mid- 
dling evening  meal  readers  can  get  a  year's 
worth  of  top-class  intellectual  nourish- 
ment. — Gray  don  Carter 
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An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  stemware  and  objects  for  the  home 
Each  a  classic  example  of  the  masterful  crafting  that  is  the  tradition  of  Lenox. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
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I'm  frequently  asked  what's  the  best  book  on, 
for  example,  Greece.  Most  often  I'll  suggest 
not  the  name  of  a  guide  but  that  of  a  novel,  a 
riineteenth-century  memoir,  or  a  recent  rumi- 
native diary.  To  me  the  best  "travel  books" 
give  the  experience  of  a  place.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  guidebook  that  stands  out  from  all 
the  others  in  this  generally  uninspired  genre, 
Apple's  Europe  (Atheneum;  paper, 
$8.95).  Written  by  R.  W.  Apple,  ]r.,  when 
he  was  chief  London  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  this  is  a  sophisticated  but 
not  snobbish  guide  to  his  favorite  haunts  and 
out-of-the-way  places. 

In  the  course  of  running  Traveller's  Book- 
store, I  must  have  read  a  hundred  books  that 
through  the  skills  of  their  authors  allow  me  to 
see  into  the  heart  of  a  country  arid  its  people. 
Choosing  my  favorites  for  this  list  has  been 
almost  impossible,  and  I  apologize  in  advance 
for  some  important  omissions. 

The  Colossus  of  Maroussi  (New  Direc- 
tions Books;  paper,  $5.95).  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  believed  anyone  who 
told  me  his  life  had  been  changed  by  a  first 
visit  to  a  country — that  is,  before  I  read 
Henry  Miller's  remarkable  pilgrimage 
through  Greece.  His  fascination  took  hold 
on  his  first  night  in  Athens  and  grew  stron- 
ger each  day  as  he  explored  Crete,  Corfu, 
and  Delphi.  His  feeling  of  kinship  extend- 
ed to  the  people  he  met,  to  their  spontane- 
ity and  essential  warmheartedness. 

Third-Class  Ticket  (Penguin  Books; 
paper,  $9.95).  The  rarest  of  all  ac- 
counts of  travel  in  India — a  portrait  of  the 
land  seen  through  the  eyes  of  simple  villag- 
ers rather  than  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish raj  or  educated  Brahmins.  When  a  rich 
landowner  was  close  to  death,  she  left  her 
fortune  to  the  state  railway  for  transport- 
ing the  people  of  her  village  on  a  tour  of 
India.  We  are  fortunate  that  Heather 
Wood,  a  Canadian  anthropologist,  was 
aboard  for  the  first  tour  to  record  unobtru- 


1  here  is  no  frigate 
like  a  book  .  .  . 


sively  the  villagers'  experiences.  Her  ac- 
count of  their  wonder  at  seeing  the  tem- 
ples and  palaces  and  their  fears  upon  con- 
frontiig  a  world  outside  their  village  walls 
is  a  tender  and  illuminating  view  into  their 
hearts. 

Two  Towns  in  Provence  (Vintage 
Books;  paper,  $7.95).  M.F.K.  Fisher's 
tribute  to  two  of  her  favorite  cities,  Mar- 
seilles and  Aix-en-Provence.  Fisher  calls 
on  the  rich  history  of  Marseilles  and  its 
special  cast  of  characters — fishwives,  the 
pale  pinball  boys  of  the  cafes,  the  Inspec- 
tor Maigret-like  captain  of  the  port — but 
also  on  what  she  calls  its  "karma, "  the  spir- 
itual mix  of  good  and  bad.  She  has  caught 
the  robust,  raffish  vitality  of  the  port  city  as 
perfectly  as  she  has  the  gentle,  aristocratic 
atmosphere  of  Aix,  "the  city  of  fountains 
and  music." 

If  this  title  whets  your  appetite,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  Provence  (The  Ecco 
Press;  paper,  $8.50),  Ford  Madox  Ford's 
exuberant  celebration  of  the  area  he  calls 
his  spiritual  home. 

A  Short  Walk  in  the  Hindu  Kush 
(Penguin  Books;  paper,  $6.95).  Eric 
Newby  is  the  latest  (and  certainly  the  most 
literate)  in  the  long  line  of  amateur  British 
"adventure"  travelers  who  go  off  to  the 
most  remote  places  in  the  world  with  a 
smattering  of  preparation  and  the  convic- 
tion that  they  will  muddle  through.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  has  sailed  to  Australia 
on  the  last  grain-carrying  windjammer, 
gone  down  the  Ganges,  and  ridden  the 


Trans-Siberian  Express.  Each  of  these  ex- 
ploits produced  a  delightful  book.  But  he 
outdid  himself  when,  after  only  four  days 
of  practice-climbing  in  Wales,  he  set  out 
to  conquer  the  wild  peaks  of  Afghanistan. 
His  unorthodox  journal  takes  us  where  few 
Westerners  have  been,  and  it's  the  fun- 
niest travel  book  I've  ever  read. 

The  Crazy  Years:  Paris  in  the  Twen- 
ties (G.  K.  Hall  &.  Co.;  paper, 
$9.95).  There  is  still  something  fresh  to 
say  about  this  magic  time  and  enchanted 
city.  By  focusing  on  the  personal  lives  of 
the  decade's  legendary  greats — their  rival- 
ries, romantic  liaisons,  and  finances — 
rather  than  their  artistic  achievements, 
William  Wiser  breathes  life  into  this 
familiar  period  of  history.  For  example,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Gertrude  Stein 
maintained  her  comfortable  life-style  and 
amassed  her  extraordinary  art  collection 
all  on  $150  a  month. 

Travels  with  Myself  and  Another 
(Eland/Hippocrene  Books;  paper, 
$9.95).  Martha  Gellhorn  has  written  a 
humorous  book  on  the  most  unlikely  sub- 
ject— travel  disasters.  Hers  are  not  the 
minor  inconveniences  of  lost  luggage  or 
missed  connections  but  major  horrors — 
dodging  bullets,  bombs,  and  bedbugs  in 
war-torn  China;  driving  through  the  game 
parks  of  East  Africa  with  a  guide  who  had 
never  been  out  of  Nairobi;  being  trapped 
in  Moscow  for  a  sweltering-hot  week.  Her 
mordant  wit,  lack  of  self-pity,  and  foreign- 
correspondent's  eye  for  the  telling  detail 
make  this  an  effervescent  delight. 

Iron  and  Silk  (Random  House;  hardcov- 
er, $16.95).  Mark  Salzman  spent  two 
years  in  Hunan  Province  teaching  English 

Martin  Rapp  is  a  director  of  Traveller's  Book- 
store, inhlewYorkCity,  and  the  editor  of  their 
catalogue.  All  oj  the  selections  here  are  in  print 
and  available  at  Traveller's  Bookstore. 
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iiappmess  in  Keiiremeni 

Four  ultimate  happiness  in  retirement  will  be  based  on  how 
well  the  community  you  live  in  fits  your  established  way 
of  life.  GreerCrest  offers  all  the  uncrowded  peace  and 
security  of  living  in  the  rolling  hills  of  New  York's  hunt  country, 
1  1/2  hour  drive  to  New  York  City.  While  the  list  of  retirement 
pleasures  are  many,  a  few  include: 
Personal  comforts 

•  Lovely  one  or  two  bedroom  townhouses  or  apartments. 

•  Splendid  dining  room  and  spacious  lounges  designed 
by  world-famous  Carleton  Varney. 

•  Comfortable  guest  house  for  visiting  family  and  friends. 
Personal  enrichment 

•  Special  performances  in  the  large  auditorium. 

•  Fitness  and  health  programs,  art  and  craft  instruction. 

•  Worship  services  in  the  stone  chapel. 

•  Group  excursions  to  cultural  events. 
Discover  GreerCrest  -  the  safest  retirement 

community  today.  .  .  where  your  entry 
fee  is  fully  refundable. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  brochure 
or  to  arrange  a  visit. 
Outside  NY  -  1-800433-6092. 
In  NY  -  914-677-5036. 
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BOX  D-C107 
MILLBROOK,  NY  12545 
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"Three  Wishes 

12"  x  15"  x  19 "h. 
Bronze,  Multi  Color,  Patina,  a 
limited  edition  of  50.  $6500. 
Allow  8-10  weeks  delivery. 

Viewing  by  appointment. 
Featuring  other  bronzes.  For 
information  and  appointment 
call  201-767-9386. 

Limited  edition  signed 
posters  available — 
S35.00. 
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TRAVELING 


to  medical  students  and  perfecting  his 
already  formidable  skill  at  Wushu.  His 
openness  and  enthusiasm  endeared  him  to 
his  students,  fellow  teachers,  and  martial- 
arts  instructors,  and  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  Chinese  society  from 
a  vantage  point  tew  Westerners  achieve. 
Mirroring  the  form  of  one  of  his  martial- 
arts  routines,  Mr.  Salzman  has  fashioned 
his  observations  into  a  series  of  clearly 
drawn  sketches  that,  together,  convey  a 
unique  picture  of  contemporary-  China. 


The  Oysters  of  Locmariaquer  (The 
University  of  Chicago  Press;  paper, 
$3.95).  I  first  saw  Eleanor  Clark's  hymn  to 
the  French  bivalve  while  browsing  in  a 
bookstore  in  Nantes.  For  the  next  few  days 
I  wandered  up  the  coast  of  Brittany,  visited 
the  bedding  areas,  and  tested  scores  of  oys- 
ters, and  I  realized  for  the  first  time  how  a 
trip  could  be  made  unforgettable  by  the 
right  travel  book.  She  interweaves  biolog- 
ical information  with  vivid  portraits  ot  the 
growers  and  a  spellbinding  narrative  of  the 
region's  history. 

If  you  enjoy  exploring  regional  cuisines, 
you  should  read  Waverley  Root's  master- 
ly study  The  Food  of  France  (Vintage 
Books;  paper,  $7.95). 

Among  the  Russians  (Penguin  Books; 
paper,  $8.95).  Even  in  this  time  of 
glasiwst,  traveling  through  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  an  organized  group  is  a  difficult 
undertaking.  Imagine  driving  alone  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Caucasus  and  camping 
out  each  night.  Several  years  ago,  Colin 
Thubron  spent  four  months  doing  just  that 
and  wrote  this  perceptive  journal.  We  see 
this  land,  from  its  extravagant  palaces  to 
its  somber  housing  projects,  through  the 
eyes  of  a  particularly  astute  observer. 
What  sets  this  book  apart,  however,  are 
his  personal  encounters  with  a  wide  range 
o(  Russians:  teachers,  KGB  agents,  dissi- 
dents, workers,  and  privileged  bureau- 
crats, all  of  whom  emerge  as  real  people. 
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Jteiff  bears  have  been  collecting  lovable  people  for  three  generations. 


1 1902,  when  we  created  the  original 
eddy,  no  one  could  have  predicted  the 
mount  of  love  and  loyalty  our  beloved 
ears  would  create.  Generation  after 


generation,  children  have  loved  them 
for  a  lifetime.  That's  why  we  still  make 
each  Steiff  Teddy  by  hand,  with  all  the 
care  and  quality  humanly  possible. 


And  that's  why  Steiff  is  still  the  best. 
Available  at  fine  toy       B^Ef^BSl 
and  department  stores,  ^ 
Steiff,  the  original. 


BUTTON  IN  EAR 


randfather  is  holding  an  original  Steiff  Teddy  made  in  1903.  Mother's  Teddy  is  an  original  Steiff  Zotty  made  in  1953.  Both  are  valuable  collectors' items.  The  little 
rl's  prized  possession  is  our  new  baby  soft  Petsy  Bear.  She  has  a  moveable  head,  arms  and  legs,  is  very  expressive,  and  is  even  washable.  Just  like  ner  owner. 


TREASURES 
FROM  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

A  magnificent  Cycladic  Krater  and  The 
Youth  from  Marathon.  Vase  reproduced 
by  modern  Greeks  using  the  technique 
of  their  forebearers  Hand  made,  hand 
painted.  Bust  made  from  chloride  mag- 
nesia, resembling  bronze.  The  finest  of 
reproductions.  Both  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed. Check,  Visa,  MC.  Art-book 
color  catalogue  (286  statues  and 
vases)  $5. 

ELEGANZA  LTD. 

Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  St.  *9100 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 
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The  Flame  Trees  of  Thika  (Penguin 
Books;  paper,  $4.95);  The  Mottled 
Lizard  (Penguin  Books;  paper,  $5.95). 
Though  Isak  Dinesen's  Out  of  Africa  is  in 
vogue  these  days,  I  much  prefer  these 
memoirs  by  Elspeth  Huxley.  She  arrived 
from  England  as  a  six-year-old  and  lived  at 
her  parents'  remote  farm  until  1925.  Her 
Kenya  was  an  untamed  paradise  filled  with 
wild  animals  and  peopled  with  adventur- 
ous Europeans  seeking  their  fortunes.  You 
cannot  fail  to  be  captivated  by  this  young 
girl  whose  playground  was  the  bush,  her 
pet  a  cheetah  and  her  playmates  Kikuyu 
tribesmen.  Huxley  describes  it  all  with  the 
unbridled  enthusiasm  of  a  child  and  the 
skill  of  a  fine  novelist. 

A  Time  of  Gifts  (Penguin  Books;  pa- 
per, $6.95);  Between  the  Woods  and 
the  Water  (Viking;  hardcover,  $18.95). 
A  luminous  record  of  the  last  days  of  a 
world  that  no  longer  exists.  In  1933,  the 
eighteen-year-old  Patrick  Leigh  Fermor 
set  out  to  walk  from  the  Hook  of  Holland 
to  Constantinople.  These  two  volumes 
take  him  as  far  as  the  Iron  Gates,  in 
Romania,  where  the  Balkans  start.  Fer- 
mor's  rather  baroque  but  invigorating  style 
blends  history,  deft  descriptions  of  the 
landscape,  and  finely  wrought  portraits  of 
the  Gypsies  and  the  princes  who  crossed 
his  path.  In  my  book,  he  is  the  prince  of 
living  travel  writers. 

The  Voices  of  Marrakesh  (Farrar, 
Straus  ckGiroux;  paper,  $6.95).  Mo- 
rocco in  general  and  Marrakech  in  partic- 
ular have  been  a  magnet  for  artists,  drawn 
by  the  clean,  sharp  light,  spicy  scents,  and 
mysterious  exoticism  overlaid  with  a  touch 
of  French  sophistication.  Elias  Canetti, 
winner  of  the  1981  Nobel  Pri:e  in  litera- 
ture, has  captured  the  allure  in  an  unor- 
thodox and  poetic  vision  of  this  North 
African  mecca.  He  wandered  the  streets, 
observing  the  life  in  the  souks  and  bazaars, 
engaging  merchants,  beggars,  and  camel 
drivers  in  conversation,  and  rebuilds  the 
city  for  us  brick  by  brick.  □ 
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Yuim 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Free  800/247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

name  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip 


YOUR  MEW  ADDRESS 
name  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip. 


Mail  this  form  to: 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Initial  here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

name  ^^_ 


please  print 


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  In  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 
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Oh,  the  warmth, 
ah,  the  comfort 

of  Lands'  End  Cotton  Flannel  Sheets 

(imported  from  Portugal) 


In  Portugal,  they  weave  cotton 
flannel  sheets  for  Europe's  coldest 
countries,  from  Germany  on  up  to 
Sweden. 

But  even  these  near-legendary 
sheets  didn't  quite  pass  muster  with 
our  finicky  Domestics  Buyer.  The 
materials  she  riffled  through  her 
fingers  and  held  up  to  the  light  were  too 
thin,  too  transparent.  They  pilled. 
They  shrank. 

So  she  went  to  work  with  her 
supplier.  Specified  an  increase  in 
construction  to  40  picks  of  yarn  per 
square  inch  (others  use  32  to  34),  for 
more  loft  and  durability.  And,  while  she 
was  at  it,  sized  our  sheets  generously 
to  avoid  any  shrinkage  problems. 

Voila!  Or  whatever  they  say 
in  Portuguese. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  sheets  replete 
with  soft,  napped  comfort.  Sheets  that 
don't  ice  up  in  cold  rooms  like 
synthetics  do,  but  greet  your  wary 
toes  with  night  after  night  of  cozy 
warmth.  And  even  earn  their  keep  in 
warm  weather,  warm  climates  as  soft, 
breathable  lightweight  blankets. 

To  all  the  inherent  natural 
attractions  of  our  cotton  flannel  sheets 


we  add  a  few  typical  Lands'  End  extras. 
A  selection  that  includes  both  solid 
colors  and  printed  patterns  (as  well  as 
New  Zealand  wool  bed  pads,  Irish  wool 
throws,  plump  goosedown  comforters, 
and  other  bedtime  delights).  And  the 
kind  of  value  you've  come  to  expect 
from  Lands'  End  (seriously,  you  could 
pay  up  to  three  times  as  much 
elsewhere  for  sheets  of  this  quality). 

This,  of  course,  is  always 
the  Lands'  End  idea. 

In  whatever  you  buy  from  us,  quality 
comes  first.  Then,  a  struggle  with 
price  points  until  we  achieve  a  ratio  that 
assures  you  value.  Our  kind  of  value, 
which  we've  found  over  the  years  is 
also  your  kind  of  value.  Not  only  in 
sheets,  but  in  sweaters,  shirts,  skirts 
and  shoes;  in  soft  luggage,  and  parkas, 
and  all  manner  of  useful  accessories. 


Of  course,  your  entree  to  all  this 
wondrous  value— and  the  Lands'  End 
experience  of  being  served  with 
it — begins  with  the  drop  of  the  coupon 
below,  or  a  toll-free  phone  call  anytime 
day  or  night  to  800-356-4444. 

Remember,  everything  you  buy 
from  us  wears  our  iron-clad  guarantee, 
a  guarantee  so  unconditional  we  can 
and  do  express  it  in  just  two  words: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 

Before  you  go  to  bed  tonight,  give 
us  a  call.  There's  always  somebody  up 
at  our  house,  even  though  we  sell 
flannel  sheets. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End  Dept.  ZX-43 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


|\M'S    I  N|  | 


Name . 


Address . 


City. 


State . 


.  Zip . 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


GREAT 
GATSBY'S 

World  Famous 

Architectural 

Antique  Auction 

Oct.  31st  &  Nov.  1st 

Sat.  &  Sun.  •  Starts   10:00a.m. 

/ 
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Tremendous  bronze  torcheres  from 
the  Vanderbilt  Mansion  in  new  York 


Sample  of  several  home  size 
pub  bars  to  be  auctioned 

Over  1500  unique  items  to  be  sold! 
Panelled  rooms,  bronze  walls, 
formal  entryways,  chandeliers, 
mantels,  marble  8f  bronze  statuary, 
museum  quality  Victorian 
furnishings  &  much  more. 

For  Immediate  Information 
or  Brochure,  Call  or  Write: 


5070  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd. 

Atlanta,  QA  30341 

(404)  457-1905  •  FAX  (404)  457-7250 

Shipments  arranged  Worldwidi 
As  Always  •  No  Minimum  -  No  Reserve 


service  (sugar  howl  not  shown  in  photo)  and  platinum- 
lined  teacup  and  saucer  of  fine  china,  trom  the  Andree 
Putman  Collection  tor  Sasaki.  Page  5:  (top  left)  One  of 
.1  pan  ot  Portland  stone  dogs,  nineteenth  century;  >i:e. 
H:  37";  courtesy  Sotheby's  Sussex,  e  Sotheby's,  1987; 
(top  middle)  photo,  Phihp-Lorca  DiCorcia;  (top  right) 
model,  Anna  Jonsson/Name;  hair  and  makeu| 
phan  Pietro  tor  William  J.  Knight;  stylist,  Lon  Gold- 
stein; coat,  Louis  Feraud  fur  for  Revillon,  belted  wrap 
cardigan  in  fitch;  boots,  Vittono  Ricci,  N.Y.C.; 
gloves,  Portolano,  N.Y.C. ;  photo,  David  LaChapelle; 
(bottom  left)  photo,  David  Hamslev;  (center)  detail, 
photo,  Mark  Scheyer;  (bottom  right)  Shagreen  collec- 
tion, courtesy  Osborne  6k  Little,  London.  Page  50: 
(top)  Tom  Otterness,  The  Tables,  1986-87;  medium, 
bronze  and  Cor-Ten  steel;  size,  11'6"  x  38'  x  9'6"; 
courtesy  Brooke  Alexander,  New  York.  Page  52:  Raf- 
faello  Santi  (Raphael),  "Back  View  of  a  Nude  Man  Sit- 
ting on  a  Stone  and  Separate  Studies  ot  His  Head  and 
Left  Arm,"  probably  before  1511-12;  medium,  black 
chalk;  size,  345  mm  x  265  mm;  courtesy  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library,  New  York.  Page  56:  (top)  Rene  Magritte, 
cover  of  Mmotaure.  #10,  1937;  medium,  gouache;  size, 
30.5  cm  x  23.5  cm;  private  collection,  Geneva; 
©A.D.A.G.P.,  1987;  (middle)  Man  Ray,  Portrait  d' Al- 
bert Sktra,  1933;  size,  23  cm  x  17.8  cm;  e  ARS,  New 
York/A. D.A.G.P.,  1987.  Page  58:  Imitator  of  Pietro 
Carpaccio,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  with  underpaint- 
mg.  The  Last  Supper,  sixteenth  century;  medium,  oil  on 
panel;  32  V  x  43,'8".  Page  62:  Photos,  courtesy  Morris 
Architects,  Houston  (2).  Page  66:  Courtesy  Iwanami 
Shoten  Publishers,  Tokyo.  Page  70:  Courtesy  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music.  Page  94:  (top)  Ivory  netsuke  by 
Ohara  Mitsuhiro,  nineteenth  century;  medium, 
colored  ivory;  size,  5.6  cm  long;  Bushell  Collection; 
(left  top)  medium,  gold  and  platinum;  size.  ZV  X 
I ';";  (right)  medium,  watercolor;  size,  69  cm  x  51  cm; 
Collection  of  Dt.  Ernest  Rathenau;  ■  Sotheby's,  1987; 
(bottom)  art  deco  bracelet  by  Van  Cleef  6k  Arpels, 
1924;  medium,  diamonds,  colored  stones,  and  black 
onyx;  size,  L:  7V\  W:  V;  c  Sotheby's.  1987.  Page 
96:  (top)  Small  Grande  Sonnene  musical  traveling 
clock,  by  James  Ferguson  Cole,  nineteenth  century; 
size,  H:  118  mm;  e  Sotheby's,  1987;  (bottom)  volume 
1,  Old  Testament,  fifteenth  century;  medium,  ink  on 
papet;  size,  403  mm  x  292  mm.  Page  1 16:  (top)  Detail, 
portrait  ot  Christopher  Columbus  painted  by  Sebastia- 
no  del  Piombo,  (bottom)  medium,  ink  and  color  on 
oxhide;  size,  175  cm  x  96.5  cm;  Museo  Naval,  Madrid. 
Page  118:  (bottom)  Etched  reproduction  of  Christo- 
pher Jolumbus's  signature  from  his  memorial  to  the 
crown  on  the  second  voyage,  dated  January  30,  1494; 
Palacio  De  Liria,  Madrid.  Page  137:  Alte  Pinakothek, 
Munich.  Pages  144—45:  Jean-Francois  Lepage,  repre- 
sented by  Suzanne  Dalton,  Paris,  Page  164:  Models. 
Anna  Jonsson/Name,  Frauke  Quast/Name  (back  view); 
hair  and  makeup,  Stephan  Pietro  for  William  J. 
Knight;  shoes,  Roger  Vivier,  N.Y.C.;  gloves,  Carlos 
Falchi,  N.Y.C.  Page  167:  Models,  Frauke  Quast/Name 
(right),  Anna  Jonsson/Name  (left);  male  model,  Luis 
Nunez;  hait  and  makeup,  James  Theadford-Weis  for 
LaCoupe;  stockings,  Fogal,  N.Y.C;  shoes,  Andrea 
Carrano,  N.Y.C;  gloves,  Portolano,  N.Y.C.  Page 
169:  Models,  Anna  Jonsson/Name,  Thai  (male  mod- 
el), hair  and  makeup,  James  Theadtord-Weis  for 
LaCoupe;  jewelry,  Fred  Leighton,  N.Y.C:  baguette 
and  round  diamond  bracelet,  pair  of  diamond  earclips, 
and  diamond  and  platinum  bangle  bracelet,  shoes, 
Roger  Vivier,  N.Y.C.  Page  170:  Models,  Donna 
Bunte/Pauline's,  Thai  (left),  Giorgio  (right),  hait  and 
makeup,  James  Theadford-Weis  for  LaCoupe,  stock- 
ings, Danskin;  gloves,  Portolano,  N.Y.C;  hoots,  Vit- 
tono Ricci.  Page  17V  Models,  Frauke  Quast  Name, 
Luis  Nunez  (right),  Giorgio  (left),  jewelry,  Elsa  Peretti 
jewelry  exclusively  for  Tiffany,  Inc.:  crystal  necklace 
with  black  silk  cotd,  silver  mesh  tie,  black  silk  whip; 
shoes,  Freelance;  stockings.  Hot  Sox,  N.Y.C;  gloves. 
Katl  Lagerfeld;  sunglasses,  Ray  Ban.  Pages  164—7  3: 
Special  thanks  to  Bulgati,  Inc.,  N.Y.C;  Modem  Aye. 
for  "Tonietta"  chairs,  designed  by  Enzo  Man  (not 
shown  in  photos);  Stephen  Sprouse,  N.Y.C.  tor  all 
men's  suits;  and  Trash  ck  Vaudeville,  N.Y.C,  tor  all 
men's  shoes.  Page  180:  Medium,  torged,  fabricated, 
and  painted  mild  steel.  Page  182:  "Drawing  tor  Level 
111  Grand  Escalators  Sculptures,"  1986-87.  Page  183: 
(top)  "Portal  Gates,"  1980;  size,  13V  x  9';  medium, 
forged  and  fabricated  mild  steel,  bronze,  and  brass, 
(bottom)  medium,  cast  btonze;  size,  28"  x  36"  x  2  V. 
Page  184:  Roman  cameo  scyphus;  six,  H.  7",  courtesy 
Sotheby's  London.  Page  185:  (top)  Size.  H:  14.  3  cm. 
Page  186:  (top  to  bottom)  Size,  H:  10.1  cm,  G.D.: 
10.1  cm;  size,  H:  5.1  cm,  CD.:  11.1  cm.  size,  H:  16.5 
cm,  CD.:  16.5  cm.  Page  187:  (top  to  bottom)  Size,  H. 
31.1  cm,  CD.:  15.3  cm;  size,  H:  10.5  cm,  CD.;  4.5 
cm.  Page  196:  e  Sotheby's.  1987  (2);  (right)  size,  H. 
59".  Page  198:  Size,  H:  28",  W:  65";  Sotheby's, 
1987.  Page  199:  Size,  H:  51",  «  Sotheby's.  1987.  Page 
202:  Size,  H:  J'6V2",  W:  4'7",  L:  6'2",  «  Sotheby's, 
1987. 
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HOMES,  FINE  ART,  HORSES 
—  AUTOS,  BOATS, 

AIRPLANES.  BUSINESSES 

72,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 

^  NO  BROKERAGE 

1  COMMISSION 


Nationwide  800-327-9630 


Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


Publishers  of   For  Sale  By  Owner   Data  Bases 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  Listing  Service  m  the  World 


The        - 

Choice 

Book 


for  Choice 
Real  Estate 

is  the  new, 

1987/88 

PREVIEWS 

GUIDE  TO 

THE  WORLD'S 

FINE  REAL 

ESTATE.  A  dazzing,  4-color  display  of 

properties  from  all  over  the  world,  lavish 

in  its  selection  of  homes,  villas,  exotic 

retreats,  farms,  ranches,  islands,  and 

investment  possibilities. 

TVnvm  7TT^f  "VIC*    411  West  Putnam  Ave. 

PI^Y^EWn  Suii em 

INC  CJ   Greenwich,  CT  06830 

Yes,  I  am  interested  in  sending  for  the  1987/88 
PREVIEWS  GUIDE  at  $19.95  per  copy 


Card  No.    DAMEX  DVISA  DMasterCard 

Expiration  Date 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 


State: 


Zip: 
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Jan  Kasprzycki  applies  the  finishing  touches  to 
"Evening  Breeze."  Oil  on  canvas.  69  x  69  inches. 

Against  a  deepening  twilight,  the  shimmering  leaves  of  a  yellow 
shower  tree  gently  bow  and  flutter  to  the  beat  of  a  balmy  tradewind. 
The  moment  is  filled  with  magic,  soft  and  bold  at  once.  Sudden 
swashes  of  exquisite  color  create  a  mood  of  their  own  that  reaches 
to  the  heart  of  emotion.  And  from  them,  too,  out  of  an  abstract 
sky,  a  beautiful  semblance  of  realism  is  born. 

Renowned  Maui  artist  Jan  Kasprzycki  has  superbly  blended  here 
the  qualities  of  purity  and  passion.  This  newest  painting  confirms 
again  his  critical  acclaim  as  one  of  the  world's  most  exciting 
colorists.  To  order  this  brilliant  canvas — or  to  find  out  more  about 
the  artist  and  his  other  available  works — please  call  toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047  extension  108. 


C?ii>  Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Wainee  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina.  Maui.  Hawaii  96761 


R  1987  $3.00  £255UK 


! 
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3  9042  02351772  2 
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the  world's  most  brilliant.  So  the  sparkle  of  this  holiday  will  endure  for  years  to  come. 


STAIR  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


Celebrating  our  75th  Anniversary 


A  fine  and  rare  carved  and  giltwood  mirror 
attributed  to  Mathias  Lock.  Circa  1750. 


STAIR  &  COMPANY  942  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10021  •  (212)  517-4400 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  517-4400 

LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 
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ESTEE 
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ROLEX 


ENDURING  CLASSIC 

There  are  rare  instances  when  performance  is  an 
artform  in  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  legendary 
1928  Hispano  Suiza  and  the  Rolex"  Day-Date® 
chronometer  and  companion  Lady  Datejust®.  Each 
handcrafted  timepiece  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching 
*  President®  bracelet  features  a  silver  dial  and 
bezel  punctuated  with  diamonds.  And  each  is  self- 
winding and  pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  in  its 
renowned  Oyster R  case. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


1917  -  1987 


J         JULES  R.  SCHUBOT        ^ 

1987  jewellers  —  gemologists 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  112  •  Troy,  Michigan  48084  •  (313)  649-1122 
Registered  Jeweler    ^Rj^    American  Gem  Society 
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THE    ART    OF    WRITING 


MONTBLANC -THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

MASTERPIECE  SOLID  GOLD 

The  most  precious  fountain  pen  in  the  MONTBLANC  collection  also  happens  to  be  the  most 

expensive  in  the  world.*  The  perfection  of  a  MONTBLANC  MASTERPIECE 

finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  this  superb  writing  instrument: 

Handcrafted  with  the  perfection  of  a  master  jeweller's  skill,  it  represents  the  best  in  design 
in  18  carat  solid  gold.  The  handmade  nib  is  made  of  18  carat  gold  with  a  platinum  inlay. 

MASTERPIECE  SOLID  GOLD  comes  in  two  individual  fountain  pen  sizes  and  as  a  ballpoint  pen. 
MONTBLANC  MASTERPIECE  -  a  classic  of  the  future. 

•as  recorded  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records 

Exclusive  U.S.  and  Canadian  Representative 

KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH.  INC.  In  Canada:  1815  Meyerside  Dr.. 

100  North  St..  Bloomsbury,  NJ  08804  Mississauga.  Ont.  L5T  1G3 

(201)479-4124  (416)671-0696 


GROSV€NOR 

CANADA 

International  Fall/Winter  1987/88  Fur  Collection 
presented  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  by 

ROB€RTS  FURS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Canadian  red  fox  stroller 


p  re  y 


Items  from  our  collection  of  antique  jeweller} 


725  Fifth  Avenue,  Newark,  Newark  10022.  Telephone:  (212)  688-1811.  Telex:  421990 


Lulelia 


The  world's  finest  ranch-raised  blue  iris  mink 
produced  in  America  and  marketed  by  American  Legend,  the  Mink  Source. 
Sold  by  Registered  Furriers  World-Wide— For  information  to  guide  your  purchase,  call  1-800-445-MIN. 
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AHIKN  AMN.lYh 


THE       MINK        SOURCE 
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GOLDSMITH 


DESIGNS    :    ELIZABETH  GAGE 


A  selection  of  jewels  in  18kt  gold 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON  Wl 
01-499  2879 


Piaget   Dancer    Watch. 


More  than  a  timepiece.  An  acquisition. 


FRED 


PARIS  •  MONTE  CARLO  •  CANNES  •  GENEVE 

703  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  •  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022  •  212/832-3733 

401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210  •  213/278-3733 

THE  GALLERIA  •  5015  WESTHEIMER  •  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77056  •  713/960-9441 

THE  GALLERIA  •  13350  DALLAS  PKWY  •  SUITE  1375  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75240  •  21 ;  '458-9012 
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MUSEUM 

HE  NA1I0NAI  MUSEUM 
OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

Salvatore  Ferragamo 

The  Art  of  the  Shoe  1927-1960 


A  major  retrospective  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Exhibition  Gallery 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  London  SW7  2RL 
Exhibition  Road  entrance) 
31  October  1987  -  7  February  1988 

The  exhibition  is  open: 

Mondays  to  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  10  00    17 

Sundays  14.30-17.30 

Closed  Fridays,  24-26  Dec.  and  1  Jan. 

Open  Wednesday    evenings  until  21.00 
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Salvatore  Ferragamo,  the  "Shoemaker  of  Dreams", 
was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  innovative  designers 
in  the  history  of  shoes.  This  self-made  man  created 
shoes  for  the  world's  most  famous  feet. 
Today,  Ferragamo  continues  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder, 
capturing  both  classical  and  contemporary  style. 

Symbol  of  this  timeless  elegance, 
the  Ferragamo  scarf,  created  in  1971. 
Animals  formed  by  small  flowers  blend  into 
a  subtle  harmony  of  colors 
that  vary  with  each  season. 


NEW  YORK.  717  FIFTH  AVENUE  212  759-3822 
PALM  BEACH:  200  WORTH  AVENUE  305  659-0602 


There  is  no  limit  in  beauty,  no  saturation  point  \r 

Salvatore  Ferrac      o.  A^         .araohv. 
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GALANOS 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 
BERGDORF  GOODMAN 
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For  elegant  evenings  time  after  time.  From  Baume  &  Mercier's 

collection  of  eighteen  karat  gold  diamond  bracelet  watches  with  quartz  movements. 

From  left:  with  mother-of-pearl  dial,  $7,250.  With  gilt  dial,  $12,900. 

With  blue  mother-of-pearl  dial,  $6,900. 

1  Tiffany  &  Co. 

z 

§       NEW  YORK     LONDON     MUNICH     BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO     DALLAS     HOUSTON     BOSTON     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO     800-5; 


For  fifty  years, 

Steuben  glass  has  been  given 

to  husbands  from  wives, 

to  nieces  from  aunts, 

to  mothers  from  daughters 

and, 

on  April  17  1987, 

to  one 

Kirk  David  Brown 

who, 

after  capturing 

his  club's  squash  championship, 

received  Steuben 

from  the  holder  of  the  title 

for  the  past  four  years: 

his  father. 
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Soaring  Eagle 

by  Pall  Schllze 

Length  9V2  Inches  $2,100. 

Stel  ben  Catalogue  S=; 

Fifth  Avenle  at  56TH  Street 

New  York  New  York  10022 

212752-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Works 


STEUBEN 
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A  time  for  Gucci.  Gucci  Timepieces  with  precision  ETA  Swiss  Quartz  movements  are  available  in  an  assortment  of  styles 
for  men  and  women.  Featured  here  is  our  model  9200.  Water-resistant  case  and  bracelet  finished  in  I8K  gold  plating. 
Offered  in  a  selection  of  dial  colors.  Protected  by  a  scratch  and  pressure-resistant  sapphire  crystal.  $650. 

-2590  I   'ecetve  our 

■  .  . 


GUCCI 


NEW  YORK       BEVERLY  HILLS       PALM  BEACH       CHICAGO       BAL  HARBOUR       TROY       SHORT  HILLS       SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA       BOSTON 
PALM  SPRINGS      SAN  FRANCISCO      HONOLULU       ATLANTA      PHOENIX       LAKE  TAHOE       LAS  VEGAS      ATLANTIC  CITY      CHARLESTON 


Come  bask  in  the  beauty  of 
incredible  duty-free  prices  on 
fine  jewelry.  Including  exclusive 
designs  from  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  You  can  also  shop  for  the 
world's  finest  china,  crystal,  and 
watches.  At  savings  that  have 
become  legendary. 

Send  $5.00  for  our  catalog 
before  you  visit  us.  Call  toll-free 
1-800-524-2010  for  more  infor- 
mation. All  major  credit  cards 
are  accepted. 


Thomas  ■  St.  Croix  •  St.  Martin  •  St.  Barth 
Puerto  Rico  •  Aruba  •  Curacao 
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Mai  1986  -The  Times  Restaurant  of  the  \ear 


May  1986 -Top  Rating  in  GauIt-Mii/au 
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Ninety  Park  Lane 

was  decorated 
tree  times  in  a  year. 


Louis  Outhier  has  always  been  a  dab  band  with  a  brush.  Anyone 
watching  him  applj  the  finishing  glaze  to  his  world  famous 
sea  bass  in  pastrj  dish,  immediately  recognises  be  has  a  rare 
culinary  genius.  And  mm  he  has  shared  this  eenius  with  our  staff 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  Stephen  d'oodlad,  ha\c  reproduced  his 
imaginative  dishes  and  have  made  Ninety  Park  Lane  one  of  (he 
most  famous  restaurants  in  London.  In  just  12  months  the 
extraordinarj  combination  of  its  subth'  decor  reminiscent  of  an 
English  countrj  bouse,  its  exquisite  French  cuisine  and  excellent 
service  have  brought  \inet\  Parh  Lane  (be  highest  accolades. 
The  Times  named  it  Restaurant  of  (be  )car  in  \9Hb,  (Jault-Millau 
gave  it  a  prestigious  lop  ratios,  in  their  Best  of  London  tiuide  and 
Wichelin  awarded  it  a  cuwlvd  one  star  ratine.  To  make  a  re- 
servation at  \ioel\  Carl.  Lane,  as  boohing  is  recommended,  call 
Toll  Free-.  1-800  :':'•'}  5672.  4  Truslhouse  Forte  Exclusive  Hotel. 


March  I'lS,  -  -lu  arded  Micbelin  Star 


And  it  was  all 
the  work  of 

our  team  of  chefs, 
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II  GROSVENOR  HOUSE 

PARK  LANE    LONDON 
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Holiday  Brunch  at  Gumps:  BACCARAT  Malmaison  and  Festivite  by  CERALENE 


SAN  FRANCISCO      BEVERLY  HILLS      DALLAS      HOUSTON 


A  watch  by  Patek  Philippe  goes 
beyond  measuring  hours. 
The  sheer  quality  you  sense  when  you 
first  place  it  on  your  wrist  will  be  a 
memorable  experience. 
The  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  design 
are  sure  to  enhance  any 
occasion.  Even  the  sim- 
ple joy  of  owning  one 
can  add  something  to 
your   day.    That's   be- 
cause a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time. 

It  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  a  presentation  of  the  new  Patek  Philippe  timepieces  available  in  1987. 

please  send  S  3  -  or  for  a  brochure  of  current  styles  write  to 
Patek  Philippe.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  629  -  OC  •   '  •  •  S0020. 
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Galuchat,  Limoges  and  Cannes,  sterling. 
Knife  inlaid  with  Lapis  Lazuli. 

From  Gump's  collection  of  PUIFORCAT 
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SAN  FRANCISCO    BEVERLY  HILLS 
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DIDIER  AARON  &  CE 

118,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.42.47.34 


AVELINE  &  CE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.60.29 


MICHEL  MEYER 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.62.95 


PERRIN 

3.  quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  7e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.60.27.20 
98.  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.01.38 


MAURICE  SEGOURA 

20,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.11.03 


BERNARD  STEINITZ 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  Paris  9"  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.46.98.98 
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Association  of  six  famous  antique  dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in  French  17th  and 
18th  century  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  and  Old  Master  Paintings.  Their  skilled  know- 
ledge and  professional  reputation  offer  collectors  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY  and 
AUTHENTICITY. 
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SAN  IRANCISC  O      BEVERLY.  HILI..S     DALLAS     HOUSTON 
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BERGDORF  GOODMAN    I 


A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  rw 


On 
the 
unnsml 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


On 
the 

homes 


On 
the 


On 
the 
amenities 


On 
the 

location 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 

MERIDIAN  includes  a  wJe 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


L 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego  s 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 


MERIDIAN 
CONDOMINIUMS 


Condominium  homes  from  S208.000  to  SI, 400, 000.  Sales  Office  700  Front  Street,  San  Diego,  California  92101.  For  appointment  619/231-0777. 


Talisman,  silverplate  inlaid  with  Chinese  lacquer. 
From  Gump's  collection  of  Les  Cloisonnes  Laque  de  Chine 

byCHRISTOFLE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO      BEVERLY  HILLS      DALLAS      HOUSTON 
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a  man  can  give  a  woman 

UAir  du  Temps 

in  Lalique  Crystal 
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AUSTIN -BAL  HARBOR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 'CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON  •  LAS  VEGAS  •  LOS  ANGELES 
NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  •  ST  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VAIL  •  VANCOUVER  •  WASHINGTON,  D  C 
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since  1847 


Originally, 
it  was  a  brasserie, 
hen,  it  became  a  stable. 
w,  tbe  only  click-clacking 
to  be  beard  at  L'Academie 


d  balls 
as  tbey  collide  and  rebound. 

J.  nen  collide  again. 

A  place  to  spend  time.  To 

spend  ideas  over  a  deserving 

drink.  To  be  a  part 

of  tbe  ongoing,  arbitrary 

"ame  of  life. 
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Christian  Dior  Dress  Shirts,  Neckwea 
Accessories,  Sportswear  and  Sweaters 
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Alternating  bands  of  gold  and  platinum  bolted  together,  then  set 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Created  in  our  private  studio. 

BO^IS  m  JeBEAU 

"21  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10021  (212)  752-4186 
150  Worth  Avenue.  Pahn  Beach.  FLJ34K0  (305)  655-3702 
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A  masterpiece  in  granite  and  limestone. 

A  new  2~,-story  condominium  residence  in  Manhattan's  most  desirable  neighborhood 

Spacious  2-bedroom,  3-bedroom  and  duplex  apartments 

Full-floor  tower  apartments  with  360-degree  views 

Double-paned  windows  for  the  ultimate  in  sound-  and  weather-proofing 

Brazilian  cherrywood  parquet  flooring 

European-style  kitchens  with  granite  floor,  microwave  oven,  washer/dryer 

Marble  bathrooms,  with  whirlpool  and  bidet  in  master  baths 

A  limestone-walled  lobby  that  features  a  patterned  granite  floor  and  Pth-century  Flemish  tapestries 

State-of-the-art  security,  including  an  audio  visual  communication  system  between  apartment  and  concierge 

80th  at  Madison 
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The  Hermes  agenda  has  been  handcrafted  in 
workrooms  since  1930  and  published  in  the  bilingual 
format  since  198  ,.  The  consummate  tool  for  business 
planning  with  elegance,  our  models  include  nngbinders 
and  office  weekly  planners,  pocket  editions  for 
men  and  purse-sized  editions  for  women. 
The  Hermes  agenda  is  unique  in  its  made-to 
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measure  approach.  We  offer  a  large  choice  of  refills 
and  the  unprecedented  luxury  coverings  run 
the  gamut  from  calf-skin  to  crocodile  or  lizard  to 
ostrich.  Create  your  own  very  personal  diary, 
a  diary  in  which  to  record  and  plan  your 
business  appointments  and  beyond... for  the 
years  to  come. 
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Natural  Brown  Russian  Bukhara  Lamb.  $8,950.  At  the  Revillon  Salon  in  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Natural  Russian  Lynx.  $195,000.  At  the  Revillon  Salon  in  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Versatile,  thin,  elegant  in  18  kt.  gold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Hollywood's  Finest 
"Moments" 

Some  years  ago  Hollywood  trum- 
peted, "Movies  are  better  than 
ever!"  Within  a  week  they  got 
worse.  I  hope  nobody  sets  the  idea  to 
repeat  that  clarion  call,  for  almost 
imperceptibly  in  the  last  year  or  so,  movies 
have  made  a  turn  for  the  better. 

In  a  period  of  a  couple  of  weeks  last  fall  I 
packed  in  what  is,  for  me,  a  prodigious 
number  of  movies — nine.  And  I  learned 
that  today's  flick  is  an  art  form,  one  per- 
fectly in  tune  with  the  heartbeat  of  Amer- 
ica. There's  little  that's  weighty,  thought- 
ful, lasting,  or  provocative.  It's  all  action, 
and  hot.  Most  are  hectic  adventure-may- 
hem-war-sex films  with  a  refreshing  dearth 
of  continuity  and  a  pleasing  lack  of  depth. 
Each  one  has  enough  deus  ex  machinas  to 
fill  a  furniture  showroom. 

For  the  near  future  1  can  go  to  the 
movies  confident  that  I  won't  have  to 
think,  analyze,  or  care:  100  percent 
escape,  with  the  lights  flashing,  the  bodies 
stacking  up,  cars  pulverizing,  thighs  and 
poitrines  steaming,  and  plenty  of  gore  cov- 
ering the  Super-70  screens.  Hollywood  has 
created  a  formula  so  homogeneous  that 
you  can  take  a  scene  from  one  film  and 
graft  it  onto  another  without  any  break  in 
action — or  continuity.  Now  Hollywood's 
come  up  with  a  new  gimmick:  it  portions 
out  two  (at  most,  three)  memorable  scenes 
to  each  movie — the  "moment,"  as  it  is 
known  in  the  trade.  Here  are  examples 


from  the  movies  I  saw.  In  the  first  five,  the 
"moments"  are  constructed  high  points. 
In  the  others,  the  moments,  unintended 
by  the  director,  were  ones  of  personal  plea- 
Mire  tor  me  in  the  new  mindless  movie. 
The  Untouchables.  This  boisterous  and 
cliche-ridden  mob  saga  has  one  untouch- 
able "moment":  Sean  Connery  picks  up 
the  body  of  a  dead  gangster  and  pretends  to 
blow  his  brains  out  so  that  an  onlooking 
live  gangster  (unaware  of  the  ruse)  will 
talk.  Guess  what? 

The  Living  Daylights.  The  only  "moment," 
as  usual  the  lead-in,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  this  trite  film:  a  commando 
assault  on  Gibraltar,  and  Bond's  escape  by 
parachute  onto  the  sunshade  of  a  chic 
yacht,  where  a  gorgeous  chick  is  complain- 
ing to  a  girlfriend  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  real  men  around. 
Roxanne.  This  updated  version  of  Cyrano, 
which  breaks  the  current  mold  (i.e.,  you 
have  to  watch  all  the  way  through  and 
even  think — a  little),  has  "moments":  the 
twenty  nose  jokes  in  the  bar,  especially  the 
dirty  one. 

No  Way  Out.  After  two  murders,  a 
hundred  lies,  a  dozen  cover-ups,  beatings, 
car  crashes,  and  explosions,  the  guy  who's 
engineered  the  mayhem  wails  at  the  mo- 
ment someone  objects  to  the  carnage,  'I 
can't  stand  .  .  .  weakness." 
Dirty  Dancing.  There's  nothing  dirty  about 
it,  and  unfortunately  the  ads  showing  car- 
nal-knowledge dancing  are  misleading. 
This  well-crafted,  nicely  acted  story  of  the 
rites  of  passage  of  a  rebellious  Plain  Jane 
who  meets  a  Catskills-resort  dance  in- 
structor has  a  last  "moment."  Hint:  Re- 
member those  old  movies  when  the  stuffy 
society  crowd  at  some  gala  hears  the  hot 


jazzman  play .?  Camera  cuts  almost  surrepti- 
tiously to  a  foot.  Tapping.  Then  another 
foot.  Tap,  tap,  tapping.  And  then  .  .  .  ? 
Remember? 

Beverly  Hills  Cop  11.  A  great  one-line  "mo- 
ment": the  antic  Eddie  Murphy  looks  up 
all  six  feet  nine  inches  of  the  "bad  girl"  Bri- 
gitte  Nielsen,  his  gaze  coming  to  rest  on 
her  five-foot-long  legs — and  asks  her  how 
long  it  takes  to  shave  them. 
Platoon.  For  me,  this  predictable  antiwar 
piece  had  its  "moment"  when  long-range- 
reconnaissance  patrol  plunges  deep  into 
Victor  Charlie  country,  with  radios  blar- 
ing and  everyone  puffing  at  unmistakably 
American  cigarettes,  which,  of  course, 
would  give  them  away  to  the  enemy.  No 
wonder  this  platoon  never  made  it. 
The  Fourth  Protocol.  A  totally  uninten- 
tional but  hilarious  "moment":  handsome 
young  KGB  agent  and  voluptuous  Red 
Army  artillery  lass  assemble  a  small  atomic 
bomb  in  a  loft  opposite  an  American  air 
base  with  less  tension  and  drama  than  it 
takes  an  ordinary  bloke  to  erect  a  folding 
desk  chair. 

RoboCop.  The  only  "moment"  in  this  epi- 
tome of  the  new  mindless  movie  occurs  at 
the  very  end.  RoboCop,  a  reconstructed 
human  brain  in  a  robot  policeman,  dis- 
penses with  the  last  bad  guy  while  his 
female  partner,  grievously  wounded  by  a 
hundred  shots,  wheezes,  "Don't  bother 
with  me,  I'm  all  messed  up."  Robo  pertly 
replies,  "They  can  fix  up  anything  here," 
and  thus  sets  up  the  sequel.  Love  scenes  to 
come,  clink,  clank,  sprong! 

What  the  heck,  I'll  say  it,  movies  are 
better  than  ever!  But  hurry;  I  hear  the  win- 
ter season  is  packed  with  thought 
pieces.  □ 
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What  is  the  Met  curator  Lieberman's  taste?  One  hint:  he  snapped  up  The  Mountain,  a  languorously  erotic  daydream  by  Balthus,  when  it  came  up  for  sale  in  1982. 


How  Modern  Is  It? 

Nine  months  after  its  unveiling,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum's  collection  of  twen- 
tieth-century art,  in  the  new  Lila  Acheson 
Wallace  Wing,  has  yet  to  provoke  the 
kind  of  vigorous  critical  reaction  it  de- 
serves (the  conspicuous  exception  to  a 
chorus  of  polite  media  purring  was  a  nasty 
body  slam  in  the  Village  Voice).  Chiet 
among  the  issues  and  questions  raised  by 
the  Met's  twentieth-century  wing  are 
those  of  the  history  of  the  museum's  atti- 
tude toward  modern  art  and  what  its  cur- 
rent curator,  William  Lieberman,  will  do 
with  his  powers  of  acquisition. 

The  early  policy  of  the  Met  was  vision- 
ary— imagine  buying  a  Cezanne  landscape 
from  the  1913  Armory  Show!  But  since 
the  founding  of  this  encyclopedic  mu- 
seum, where  the  many  magnificent  collec- 
tions range  from  Chinese  antiquities  to 
portraits  from  the  Belle  Epoque,  vision 
and  caution  have  alternately  shaped  the 
museum's  sense  of  the  present.  In  the  vast 
spaces  that  make  up  the  Wallace  Wing, 
masterpieces  by  Kandinsky,  Bonnard,  Pi- 


Another  hint:  Mark  Tansey's  Innocent  Eye  Test. 

casso,  PoHock,  and  Johns  get  a  bit  lost  in 
the  other  part  of  the  legacy — the  yardage 
of  canvases  that  dutifully  and  tiresomely 
map  the  artistic  landscape  of  the  last  cen- 
tury along  so  many  of  its  country  roads  and 
byways. 

American  art  between  the  wars,  Lieber- 
man says,  is  a  "strength"  of  the  collection, 
but  this  is  clearly  a  case  ot  excessive,  over- 
whelming torce.  In  addition  to  fine  work 
by  John  Marin  and  Marsden  Hartley, 
Arthur  Dove  and  Georgia  O'Keefte,  there 
are  all  too  many  examples  ot  American 
Impressionism,  American  Futurism,  and 
American  Realism,  numbing  the  viewer 


with  their  conscientious  but  unadventur- 
ous  imagery-.  By  all  accounts,  even  the 
Met's,  there  are  "lacunae"  in  the  collec- 
tion— Cubism,  Constructivism,  Surreal- 
ism— but  that's  only  a  euphemism  for 
decades  of  imbalance  and  neglect. 

The  Abstract  Expressionism  section  is 
something  of  an  oasis,  owing  largely  to  a 
few  brilliant  Pollocks  (especially  his  Au- 
tumn Rhythm)  and  de  Koonings  and  works 
recently  acquired  by  Lieberman  through 
the  promised  gift  ot  the  Chicago  megacol- 
lecror  Muriel  Kallis  Steinberg  Newman 
and  by  a  gift  from  the  heirs  of  Thomas  B. 
Hess  in  memory  of  Lieberman's  predeces- 
sor. There  are  contemporary  gems,  al- 
though it's  not  easy  to  notice  that  the 
Tony  Smith  is  prime  Minimalism,  or  that 
Roy  Lichtenstein's  Stepping  Out  is  among 
the  smartest  Pop  works  ever  made. 

The  palatial  Wallace  Wing,  designed  by 
the  house  architects  Kevin  Roche  John 
Dinkeloo  and  Associates,  is  visually  re- 
freshing, if  architecturally  bland.  It  pro- 
vides big  spaces  for  the  future.  But  what  is 
that  future  to  be'  William  Lieberman  free- 
ly admits  that  no  museum,  not  even  his 
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own,  can  hope  to  approach  the  glorious 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
where  he  worked  for  thirty-four  years 
before  joining  the  Met,  in  1979.  Nonethe- 
less, he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  can 
construct  an  alternative  history  as  absorb- 
ing as  MOMA's  tale  of  radical  advances  in 
form,  medium,  and  style.  That  is  worri- 
some, unless  you  like  your  modern-art  his- 
tory as  post-Romantic  mood  piece. 

Lieberman's  approach  to  modern  an  is 
colored  by  his  strong  interest  in  the  legacy 
of  Romanticism  and  a  general  indifference 
to  abstraction  and  its  latter-day  progeny. 
While  at  the  Modern,  Lieberman  avidly 
collected  the  work  ot  the  Symbolist  Odi- 
lon  Redon.  He  is  just  as  likely  to  rhapso- 
dize over  one  of  Balthus's  psycho-sexual 
(and  deeply  conservative)  canvases  as  over 
a  piece  of  avant-garde  melancholia  by  the 
young  Picasso.  When  one  of  Balthus's  lan- 
guorously erotic  daydreams,  The  Moun- 
tain, came  up  for  sale  in  1982,  Lieberman 
snapped  it  up. 

Nothing  wrong  with  having  such  tastes, 
if  they  aren't  allowed  to  dominate  so.  Lie- 
berman has  used  his  purchasing  funds  to 
buy  a  large  smattering  of  Postimpressionist 
and  -Expressionist  canvases,  from  Kitaj  to 
Scbnabel.  This  is  an  archivist  at  work, 
enamored  oi  individual  canvases  and  hap- 
pier at  housekeeping  than  at  hotly  pursu- 
ing the  trail  of  radical  imagination.  Asked 
to  explain  his  curatorial  mandate,  he 
responds  with  an  admonition:  "Remem- 


ber, we're  not  the  department  of  modem 
an;  we're  the  department  of  twentieth- j 
century  an" — which  is  Lieberman's  way  of 
saving  that  modernism  is  merely  an  epi-, 
sode  in  the  history  oi  the  century's  an. 
With  such  vision,   the  Met's  twentieth-  i 
centurv  collection  will  continue  to  reflect  I 
a  willy-nilly  search  for  safe  tastefulness,  to  I 
the  neglect  of  a  clear  overview  ot  the  vital 
an  of  our  century.  — Marjone  Weksh 


LOOKLNQ  FOR 


Demlth 


Was  Charles  Demuth  (1883-1935)  one  oi 
the  one-hit  Johnnys  of  modem  art.1  Even- 
body  knows  I  Sdu  the  Figure  5  in  Gold,  icon 
of  the  machine  age,  the  one  painting  of  his 
that  entrenched  itself  in  the  an-histoiy 
books;  few  know  the  rest  of  Demuth's 
achievement,  which  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared behind  the  notoriety  of  his  power- 
fully  reverberating  image.  An  estimable 
watercolorist,  Demuth  left  behind  cubist 
renditions  oi  flowers  and  fruit  that,  how- 
ever mild,  are  oi  lasting  value  to  American 
an.  The  comprehensive  sun-ey  of  his  work 
on  view  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican An  until  Januan  1 7  (and  traveling  to 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio)  will  allow  us  to  put  Demuth's 
career  in  perspective  and  understand  what 
influences  and  preoccupations  made  him 
see  his  fateful  5.  — M.  W. 


U/S 


32  East  57  Street  ■  New  York  10022 
(212)  753-7700  •  4th  Floor 


Look  ogain  at  Demuth:  the  Whitney  retrospective  reclaims  his  considerable  work,  like  this  19U  watercolor 
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Aria  Gold. 
A  New  Note  In  French  Couture  Pour  La  Table. 


BC 


Christofle 


CHRISTOFLE,  680  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORO 


RT  THAT'S  OFF  THE  WALL. 


Carrera  y  Carrera  creates  works  of  art  designed 
to  appeal  to  all  your  senses.  Each  exquisitely 
crafted  piece  subtly  conveys  a  passion  for 
grace  and  beauty.  The  contours  of  the  sculpted 
figures  are  softly  sensuous  while  the  precious 
gemstones  sparkle  with  a  mischievous  wit. 
The  imagery  is  sometimes  provocative  but 
always  intriguing. 

Come  to  H.  Stern  Jewellers  to  view  our 
extensive  Carrera  y  Carrera 
collection.  Perhaps  it's  time 
to  exhibit  your  own 
passion  for  art. 


r 


Jewellers 


Pearl  Necklace,  $5,370.  Emerald  Necklace,  $2,995.  Emerald  Earrings,  $2,730. 

New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Bal  Harbour,  Atlantic  Citv  and  170  stores  worldwide. 

The  Olympic  Tower,  645  Fifth  Ave.  at  51st  St.,  NY  10022  212-688-0300. 1-800-221--1768. 


To  Foster,  furniture  is  architecture  writ  small. 


Nomos 


Moving  into  their  new  offices  in  1979,  thtj 
British  architect  Norman  Foster  and  his 
associates  began  a  search  for  a  special 
table — a  smart  surface  that  allowed  for  al 
variety  of  working  positions,  was  portable,! 
storable,  and  affordable,  and,  not  least,' 
looked  very,  very  good.  What  they  found 
was  that  nothing  on  the  market  remotely 
met  their  needs.  "In  despair,"  said  Foster,  i 
"we  decided  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  design  new  furniture  for  ourselves." 
The  result  was  as  pure  and  good  an 
embodiment  of  high-tech  design  as  Fos- 
ter's Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

When  clients  visiting  Foster's  London 
office  began  requesting  similar  furniture, 
Foster  decided  to  produce  his  own  line. 
Called  Nomos,  from  the  Greek  meaning 
"the  way  a  thing  should  be  done,"  Foster's 
furniture  is  essentially  a  flexible  system  of 
precision  metal  components  ready  for  as- 
sembly as  tables,  workstations,  and  (in  the 
future)  chairs.  Aesthetically  taut  and 
functionally  adept,  Nomos  accommodates 
a  range  of  activities,  from  dining  and  con- 
versing to  drawing  and  computing. 

Himself  a  pilot,  Foster  has  remarked 
that  a  Nomos  workstation — like  an  air- 
plane cockpit — makes  optimal  use  of  space 
in  all  three  dimensions:  on,  above,  and 
below  the  work  surface.  Mounted  on 
brackets,  the  surface  continuously  adjusts 
from  horizontal  to  inclined  to  vertical 
when  you  add  mechanism  components. 
Without  blocking  either  voices  or  views,  a 
superstructure  erected  in  the  usually  wast- 
ed space  above  the  work  surface  supports 
computer  screens,  storage,  and  shelving. 
Changes  in  the  Nomos  system  are  quick 
and  easv:  with  one  simple  tool. 

While  Foster  describes  the  self-con- 
tained workstations  as  "virtually  buildings 
within  buildings,"  the  free-standing  No- 
mos tables  (conference,  dining,  and  cof- 
fee) are  at  the  same  time  functional  objects 
and  spidery  sculpture.   (Surfaces  of  both 
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More  than  ktooo  hours  to  develop  this  masterpiece 


IB 


BlancpaiN 


A  work  of  art  which,  when  desired, 
chimes  the  hour,  quarter  hour  and 
minute.  Only  a  few  such  watches,  each 
individually  numbered  and  signed,  leave 
our  workshops  each  year. 

Since  1735  there  has  never  been  a  quartz 
Blancpain  watch.  And  there  never  will  be. 


BOSTON  Dorfmann  DETROIT  Schubot  HARTFORD  Green  &  Sleven  KANSAS  CITY  Tivol  LOS  ANGELES  Princess  Ermine  NEW  YORK  Cellini.  Tourneau.  Wempe  NEWPORT  BEACH  Moboco 
OMAHA  Borsheims  TORONTO  European  Jewellery  BERMUOES  Crisson  GRAND  CAYMAN  Dennis  Smith  ST  BARTHELEMY  Poim  Or  ST  MAARTEN  La  Romans  ST  THOMAS  Riviera 
Informations  by  BLANCPAIN  SA  -  CH  1348  Le  Brassus  -  Switzerland  -  Tx  459  420  Tel  01041-21854092 


CHARDAVOYNE 
&     CANNON 

THE  HEIRLOOM  CHRISTMAS  GALLERY 

-I8-S6S-2929 

The  finest  in  American  and 
European  hand-crafted  Christmas 
ornaments  mid i/econ 


Chardavovm  4  cannon 
\s\iii  n<  i  s  mi 

PRFMIFR    ISSUF  Oh 
"I'HI    NOEL  ANGI  LSn, 

as  i  xclusive  i  im11  i  d 

i  1)1  i  ion  five  vi  ar 

mrus  of  russian  lacquer 

egg  ornamfn  ts. 

Crafted  by 

russian  artists  in  the 

united  states, 

each  hand-painted 

ornament  is 

sign  i  i).  m  mbi  red 

and  dated. 

The  ig8-  noi  i 

ANGEL  DESIGN,  LIMITED 

TO  AN  ISSUE  OF  2000, 

IS  38  DOLLARS.  Gil  T  BOX, 

display  stand  and 
coli  ector's 

CJ  kl  IFK  AI  I    INCLUDED. 

available  at; 

1RI-NE  HAYES  FLORIST 
J  ROCKEFELLER  PI  A/A 
NEW  YORK,  NEW   \ORK 


LIMITED 

EIIITIOV 

mime 

IIIIICMI 


$8.5.00 


Photo  bv  Bachrich 


ronco  buster  X 


so  available  at  $875:  Mountain  Man, 
Northern  Man,  The  Outlaw,  Rattle- 
ce,  The  Scalp,  and  Wicked  Pony.  Spe- 
cially priced:  Buffalo  Signal,  The  Cheyenne. 
Trooper  of  the  Plains,  Coming  Through 
The  Rve,  The  Cowbov.  Buffalo  Horse,  and 
The  Wounded  Bunkie.  All  statues  are 
100%  bronze  and  include  a  marble  base. 


Fortune  Bronze,  PO  Box  3246,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey  07740  (212)  754-1906 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLI 
u  >  irkstations  and  tables  may  be  spec  ified  in 
glass,  marble,  wood,  and  laminate;  steel 
structures,  in  either  electroplated  finishes 
or  a  range  of  powder-coated  colors.  Nomos  j 
is  available  in  America  directly  from  Tec- 
no  Spa,  Via  Bigli  22,  20121  Milan,  Italy; 
phone:  02  79034 1 . )  —Sandy  Heck 


OneMinuteArt 

The  Polaroid  camera,  that  ideal  amateur's 
instrument,  has  recorded  millions  of  birth- 
day parties,  vacations,  and  private  sexual 
events,  but  photographers  and  such  artists 
as  Andy  Warhol,  Chuck  Close,  and  David 
Hockney,  attracted  by  the  ease  and  ready 
return,  snatch  it  away  from  parties  to  the 
banquet  of  art.  This  fall,  the  company  cel- 
ebrates its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  an 
exhibition  at  the  International  Center  of 
Photography,  in  New  York  (November 
20-January  3),  and  a  book,  Legacy  of  Light 
(Knopf,  $50),  surveying  what  must  be  the 
only  kind  of  artistic  image  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  minute  flat. 

When  it  came  to  market,  in  1948,  the 
Polaroid  quickly  became  the  professional 
photographer's  sketchbook,  indispensable 
for  testing  out  lighting,  setup,  and  pose. 
Polaroid  color  film,  marketed  in  1963, 
proved  to  be  peculiarly  brilliant,  satu- 
rated, and  dusky,  making  possible  Chris 
Enos's  sexually  overripe  flowers,  Jan 
Groover's  pewter  and  silver  still  lifes.  The 
pictures  in  this  celebration  cover  a  wide 
spectrum  of  recent  photographic  imagery, 
from  Ansel  Adams's  silky  prints  of  nature's 
more  resounding  glories  to  Bill  Burke's 
bald  reports  of  guerrillas  in  Cambodia, 
from  Walker  Evans's  color  snaps  of  verna- 
cular signs  to  Rosamond  Purcell's  dream- 
ridden  bestiary. 

The  range  of  styles  suggests  once  again 
that  although  new  technologies  may  in- 


Michael  Spano's  portrait  of  his  wife,  Gabriela,  a  par- 
tially solarized  Polaroid  measuring  36"  by  41". 
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.ORE 

And  Spend  Every  Moment 
f  Your  ^cation  On  ^cation 


the  dis- 
of  airports,  the 

nny  of  timetables  and 
trie  hassle  of  repeated 
unpacking.  Rediscover 
Europe  by  sea,  on  Cunard 

Only  Cunard  lets  you 
visit  the  Continent's  most 
picturesque  and  hard-to- 
reach  spots  in  supreme 


comfort  and  in  your  choice 
of  sailing  luxury— aboard 
superliner  Queen  Elizabeth 
2,  the  classic  Vistaf  jord  or 
the  yacht-like  Sea  Goddess. 

Following  her  $130- 
million  transformation, 
QE2  boasts  an  all-new 
Sports  Center  and  outdoor 
Jacuzzi*  Whirlpool  Baths, 
lavishly  redone  restaurants, 
a  state-of-the-art  Grand 
Lounge  and  an  interna- 
tional range  of  luxury  bou- 
tiques. With  all  this  and 


more— a  complete  casino,  a 
disco  under  the  Magro- 
dome  and  the  celebrated 
"Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea"® 
— QE2  is  truly  Tomorrow's 
Superliner  Today.™ 

On  the  classic  Vista- 
fjord  (shown),  you  enjoy 
white-glove  service,  unhur- 
ried, single-sitting  dining 


and  free  access  to  the  famed 
"Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea,""" 
with  indoor  and  outdoor 
pools,  a  sauna,  gym  and 
whirlpool  baths. 

For  days  and  nights  as 
blissfully  unstructured  as 
those  on  a  friend's  yacht, 
choose  the  intimacy  of  Sea 
Goddess  life.  Roam  Euro- 
pean yacht  havens  in  the 
company  of  57  other  like- 
minded  couples,  dining 
when  and  with  whom  you 
please  or  enjoying  course- 


by-course  service  in  the 
vacy  of  your  suite-room 
Itineraries  of  seven  t< 
days  include  Scandinavia, 
the  North  Cape,  the  Baltic 
the  British  Isles,  the  West 
Coast  of  Europe,  the  French 
Riviera,  Italy,  Greece  and 
West  Africa.  Between  the 
US.  and  Europe,  Cunard 
offers  the  ultimate  in  trans- 
atlantic travel— one  way  ir 
superliner  luxury  on  QE2, 
the  other  way  in  supersonic 
luxury  on  British  Airways' 
Concorde.  For  details— and 
information  on  advance- 
purchase  savings— consult 
your  travel  agent. 

QK2  registered  in  Great  Britain,  Vis- 
ta fjord  registered  in  the  Bahamas,  Sea 
Goddess  I  and  Sea  Goddess  II  regis- 
tered in  Norway,  -i  1987  CUNARD 


QllFFN  EmZABFTII  2  ■  SaCAFJURD  •  VlSTAFJORD 

si  a  Goddess  i  ■  ska  Gobpsss  11 


Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale, 

NY  11737. 
Rush  me,  free,  the  brochure,  Vis- 
tafjord  &  QE2  Europe  Cruises, 
including  Sea  Goddess  Life  (Q1024). 
Send  me  the  following  video- 
tape^); delivery,  4  to  6  weeks.  I 


enclose  a  check  for  $8.95  each, 
payable  to  "Ocean  Services.' 

□  Vistafjord  video 

□  Sea  Goddess  video 

□  QE2  video  (available  Jan.,  1988) 

□  VHS  version     D  BETA  version 


MV  TRAVEL  AGENT 


Saint  Louis  Crystal. 

At  fine  castles  everywhere 

for  over  200  years. 


". S' 


JSKfciSS^PSSt 


Iff! 


.'-•^sogk^s* 


*?*^ 


P 


'CALIFORNIA  VASE" 


INTLDUIS 


crisiaUicrdfivis  .rir 

-'  FRAME 
For  a  brochure  write  Saint  Louis  Crystal,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010      , 
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spire  stylistic  change — photographer-  had 
to  adapt  to  a  square  format  and,  more 
recently,  extremely  large  color — artists 
can  always  make  a  mechanical  instrument 
respond  to  a  personal  vision.  Lucas  Sama- 
ras seized  the  Polaroid  instant  to  portray 
his  own  body  shuddering,  melting,  and 
malleable;  Robert  Frank  combined  his  in- 
stants into  a  kind  of  decomposing  monu- 
ment to  memoir.  It  seems  to  have  taken 
Polaroid  no  more  than  a  moment  to  devel- 
op a  lasting  image  in  the  world  of  art. 

— Vicla  Goldberg 

FAULKNER'S  DEMONS 

Early  on,  Billv  Falkner  fled  himself.  As  a 
young  poet  steeped  in  Swinburne,  he 
became  William  Faulkner,  affected  a  limp 
he  attributed  to  a  nonexistent  war  wound, 
and  was  known  (deservedly)  on  the  Ole 
Miss  campus  as  Count  No  'Count.  That 
his  demons  might  provide  the  soul  of  his 
art  was  a  later  revelation.  Looking  to  his  | 
"little  postage  stamp  of  native  soil,"  he 
started  with  the  Sartoris  family,  very  like 
his  own,  with  its  violent  legacy  of 
"doomed  immortality  and  immortal 
doom,"  furious  defeats  and  rabid  successes, 
and  black  servants  ennobled  by  their  pow- 
ers to  endure.  He  continued  to  populate 
his  Yoknapatawpha  County  with  the 
Snopeses  and  Sutpens  until  his  death,  in 
1962.  The  ghosts  spoke  to  him,  he  said, 
and  he  transcribed. 

Stephen  B.  Oates's  Faulkner:  The  Man 
and  the  Artist  (Harper  &  Row,  $22.50)  is 
biography  as  narrative  art,  a  well-sculpted 
story.  While  Joseph  Blotner  in  his  earlier 
life  of  Faulkner  harvested  his  material  with 
a  sweeping  hand,  Oates  (biographer  of 
Lincoln  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. )  care- 
fully culls  and  sorts  and  achieves  his  goal  of 
readability.  Yet  engaging  as  the  shapely 
narrative  is,  one  hungers  for  more  pre- 
sumptuous psychological  insight  than 
Oates  is  willing  to  bring  to  bear  and  less 
deference  to  Faulkner's  own  interpreta- 
tions of  the  devils  in  him.  We  hear  again  of 
his  indentured  time  writing  unworkable 
scripts  in  Hollywood,  his  long  "sojourn 
downriver."  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
be  a  hack.  "The  chemistry  of  craving" 
drove  him  into  debilitating  and  alienating 
alcoholic  binges,  while  a  miserable  mar- 
riage to  a  childhood  sweetheart  drove  him 
to  young  women.  He  wrote  (often),  "Be- 
tween grief  and  nothing,  I  will  take  grief." 
And  (less  often),  "Between  scotch  and 
nothing,  I  will  take  scotch."  Whether 
Faulkner  would  have  scaled  the  angelic 
heights  as  a  writer  without  the  propulsive 
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The  measurement  of  time: 

one  of  the  few  things 
we  did  not  have  to  invent. 


Tlie  Perpetual  Calendar  in  18  k.  gold  with  ultra-thin  automatic  moi>ement. 


Our  fascination  with  the  measurement  of  time 
is  legendary.  And  yet,  we  were  not  the  first  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Over  one  thousand  years  ago 
the  Mayas  were  already  seeking  accurate  ways  to 
determine  its  course.  By  patiently  observing  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  carefully  charting 
the  flight  of  moon  and  stars  across  the  heavens, 
they  were  able  to  establish  a  calendar  as  precise  as 
our  own.  Without  the  benefit  of  telescope  or  opti- 
cal instrument,  they  developed  a  mechanism  as 
perfect,  in  its  own  way,  as  the  Perpetual  Calendar. 

With  the  same  fascination  and  patient  attention  to 
detail  of  the  Mayas  before  them,  the  master- watch- 
makers at  Audemars  Piguet  hand-carve,  chisel  and 
polish  each  intricate  spring,  tiny  pivot  and  delicate 
pinion,  destined  to  form  the  Perpetual  Calendar. 

They  create  a  balance  so  perfect  that  only  the  grea- 
test of  craftsmen  could  aspire  to  it.  A  watch  pro- 
grammed with  such  a  complex  mechanism  that 
leap  years  are  accounted  for,  keeping  perfect  time, 
untouched,  until  the  year  2100. 

In  today's  hectic  world,  only  Audemars  Piguet 
could  have  pioneered  the  recreation  of  an  authen- 


MOBOCO 

Fine  Jewellry  &  Gems 


tic  classic,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  few  who  can 
afford  to  contemplate  time.  After  all,  from  the 
20-day  month  of  the  Mayas,  to  the  Perpetual 
Calendar  of  our  master-watchmakers,  the  chal- 
lenge to  harnass  the  evolution  of  time  remains 
unchanged. 


Maya  calendar 


MemaisPigiiet 

Known  only  by  those  who  know. 


200  Newport  Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  •  (714)  644-832 
Monday-Friday  10-7  Saturday  10-5,  Closed  Sunday 


For  your  comprehensive  Audemars  Piguet  Catalog,  please  send  $5  to  the  above  address. 
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FOOD, 

SHELTER, 

AND  DIAMONDS- 


ALL  THE  REST 
IS  LUXURY. 


THE  VERY  PRIVATE  SALON  OF  K  STAAL 
T  57  STREET 'SUITE  1100*  NEWYORa  CITY*  10022-S 


Yoknapatawpha  County's  chief  citizen. 

power  of  his  ancestral  ghosts,  heartbreak- 
ing affairs,  and  financial  woes  is  a  question 
left  tor  another  biography  to  answer. 

— Jennifer  Cnchton 


Uncommon, 


Actually 


Compared  to  Book-of-the-Month  and  the 
other  A&P's  of  mail-order  reading,  A 
Common  Reader  is  a  well-tended  deli 
stocked  with  marvelous  and  nourishing 
goodies  and  not  a  best-selling  Twinkie  in 
sight.  One  of  the  first  things  you  notice 
about  the  content  of  its  shop-front-size 
thirty-two  pages  is  that  it  teatures  books 
that  were  not  published  yesterday 
(Christopher  Svkes's  Four  Studies  in  Loyal- 
ty, of  1946,  tor  example),  as  well  as  books 
that  were.  Any  doubt  about  the  good  sense 
ot  such  exhumations  is  put  to  rest  by  the 
bright  and  impassioned  arguments  in  the 
catalog  copy  about  why  these  books  de- 
serve  your  leisure  time.  Arranged  by  com- 
mon and  idiosyncratic  categories  ("Hu- 
mor," "Mysteries,"  as  well  as  "Houses, 
Homes,  and  Tombs"  and  "The  Idea  of  the 
Holy"),  A  Common  Reader  is  strong  on  fic- 
tion, travel,  mysteries,  language,  and  chil- 
dren's reading.  But  its  greatest  strength  is 
the  spirit  of  discovery  of  literary  delights, 
both  forgotten  and  actual,  that  animates 
evervpage.  Six  catalogs  a  year,  at  $2.  Orders 
for  books  arc  piled  within  the  week  from  A 
Common  Reader,  175  Tompkins  Avenue, 
Pleasantville,  NY  10570;  (914)  747-3388. 

—R.K. 
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Have  you  heard  of  glasnost?  In  ever  more  frequent  waves  of  films  and  books  and] 
festivals  and  shows,  and  in  media  reports  laced  with  the  obligatory  skeptical  admiratu  m, 
you  have  heard.  Not  only  is  Moscow  poised  to  become  the  next  major  stop  on  the\ 
European  culture -capital  circuit  (American  tourist  traffic  to  the  city  shot  through  the' 
roof  this  summer) ;  Soviet  culture  is  mcreasingly  available  at  your  local  culture  palace, 
movie  house,  even  clothing  shop.  From  all  the  fronts,  here  is  a  Connoisseur  report. 


A  dissolute  Marcello  Mastroianni  charms  Russia. 


Matinee  Idyll 

Nikita  Mikhalkov's  new  film,  Dark  Eyes, 
is  that  rare  thing — a  Soviet  movie  current- 
ly in  release  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
glasnost.  No  sorrowful  pokes  at  Stalinist 
scars;  no  rude  reminders  of  social  taboos; 
no  human-interest  sidecar  about  a  cine- 
matic genius  freshly  sprung  from  profes- 
sional Siberia,  still  hearty  and  ready  to  hop 
the  next  directors'  friendship  tour  to  Hol- 
lywood. 

No:  for  one  thing,  Mikhalkov — often 
sketched  in  dynastic  strokes  as  a  top  Soviet 
director,  the  brother  of  the  emigre  director 
Andre  Konchalovsky  (Shy  People,  Run- 
away Train)  and  the  son  of  the  poet  Sergei 
Mikhalkov,  who  wrote  the  Soviet  nation- 
al anthem — finds  all  such  expressions  of 
candor,  cinematic  and  otherwise, 
well  .  .  .  distasteful,  really.  Lead  sail  in 
the  romantic-realist  pond  oi  midseventies 
Soviet  cinema,  Mikhalkov  now  seems  a 
bit  dwarfed  as  the  filmic  horizons  broaden 
very  far  beyond  Chekhovian  sentimentali- 
ty. But  he  retains  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, inside  the  theater  and  out.  As  he 
told  our  Moscow  correspondent,  William 
Fisher,  during  the  Moscow  Film  Festival, 
"1  don't  trust  any  collective  enlighten- 
ment— when  those  around  start  talking 
about  what  they  used  to  cover  up." 

So,  right  off  you  know  that  for  Mikhal- 
kov, enlightenment  is  clearly  your  own, 
personal,  illusion-racked  business.  In  Dark 
Eyes,  the  creator  of  the  films  Skive  oj  Love 
and  Qbkmiov  spins  tine  cornsilk  around  a 
solid  (is  he  ever  less?)  core  performance  by 
Marcello  Mastroianni,  as  a  conniving,  ag- 
ing philanderer,   doing  what  he  docs 


best — avoiding  his  Russian  wife  and  moth- 
er-in-law and  the  familial  responsibilities 
that  go  with  them,  largely  in  the  accom- 
modating locale  of  tin-de-siecle  Monteca- 
tini.  As  Mastroianni  flits  from  August- 
September  dalliance  to  a  love  affair  to  an 
entrepreneurial  scheme  that  takes  him  to 
Moscow  and  keeps  him  close  to  his  Rus- 
sian paramour,  he  exudes  a  heavy  perfume 


Henri  Matisse's  vibrant  ZoroA  Standing  (1912)  is  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  West  in  twenty  years!  Thanks 
to  a  new  open-door  policy,  the  fine  collections  of 
Impressionist  and  Postimpressionist  paintings  of 
Moscow's  Pushkin  and  Leningrad's  Hermitage  mu- 
seums are  on  exhibit  at  Baron  Thyssen-Bornemisza's 
Villa  Favorita,  in  Lugano,  Switzerland,  this  month. 


of  moral  dissolution  that  is  relieved  only  by 
the  charming  belief  the  character  has  in 
his  own  charm. 

Long  before  Mikhalkov  hits  the  key- 
notes, somehow  you  know  they're  coming. 
Does  Dark  Eyes  take  place  in  beautiful  but 
tattering  and  ultimately  doomed  upper- 
class  Belle  Epoque  setting?  Check.  Does  it 
have  a  thick,  cream-white  linen  nostalgia 
that  you  could  almost  wear  out  oi  the 
room?  Check.  And  do  its  soapstone  cari- 
catures of  the  prerevolutionary  privileged 
sort  seem  ever  more  the  smooth  objects  of 
escapist  desire?  Check,  check,  check. 
Okav,  I  guess  this  Brezhnev  baby's  ready  to 
roll.  —R.K. 


Capitalist  Co-op 

"This  is  the  true  spirit  of  socialism,"  ex- 
claimed one  regular  patron  oi  Moscow's 
first  privately  owned  restaurant,  as  West- 
ern pop  and  anarchist  ballads  from  the 
Russian  civil  war  wafted  in  the  back- 
ground. "Last  time,  I  was  seated  at  a  table 
next  to  Jimmy  Carter — and  received  the 
same  food  and  service  that  he  did!"  As  our 
enthusiastic  dining  companion  well  knew, 
the  Cooperative  Cafe,  housed  in  a  prerev- 
olutionary historical  building  on  Kropot- 
kinskava  Prospekt,  differs  from  its  compe- 
tition not  only  in  its  profit  margin.  The 
warm  service,  tasteful  decor,  clean  table 
settings,  and  authentic  Russian  home 
cooking  offered  here  are  equally  unknown 
in  other  eateries  around  the  capital. 

There  is  none  of  the  beluga  caviar  that 
foreigners  inhale  by  the  tinful  at  the 
National  Hotel,  or  the  welcome  change  of 
taste  you  get  at  the  restaurant  Sapporo,  in 
the  Moscow  World  Trade  Center  hotel. 
Nor  is  there  the  abundance  of  regional  spe- 


Serving  up  home  cooking  in  a  historic  monument. 
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cialtie-  served  at  Araxwi  or  Uzbekistan 
But  the  tomato-and-cucumber  salad  he 
is  garnished  with  fresh  dill,  the  borscht 
appetizing,  and  the  mammoth  grilled  vea 
shashlik  is  genuinely  excellent — especia 
lv  with  the  house's  own  savory  sauce,  h] 
the  spirit  of  the  first  secretary's  temperanq 
campaign,  only  black-currant  juice  i' 
served  with  dinner.  The  coffee  is  re 
espresso,  bv  tar  the  best  in  all  of  Moscow 
At  25  ruble-  i540),  dinner  tor  two  a 
this  showcase  of  free  enterprise  is  beyonc 
the  means  of  most  Muscovites,  whos< 
average  salary  is  200  rubles  a  month 
Nonetheless,  the  Cooperative  Cafe  seem; 
to  cater  principally  to  well-heeled  locals, 
an  occasional  former  Western  head  ol 
state  notwithstanding.  Asked  to  comment 
on  the  line  of  chicly  dressed  clients  snak 
ing  around  the  block,  the  stoic  cafe  owner 
thought  for  a  moment  before  darting; 
smartly  into  the  kitchen.  — WiMuzm  Fisher 

Hot  Time  on 


Chekhov  Street 

The  jazz  musicians  had  gathered  to  jam  for 
a  very  important  American  music  produc- 
er in  a  cramped  rehearsal  room  near  the 
Gorky  Park  Theater  and  were  rising  exu- 
berantly to  the  occasion.  The  Moldavian 
pianist  Michael  Halperin  had  just  shown 
him  a  slam-dunk  boogie-woogie  style  that 
owed  as  much  to  Lazar  Berman  as  to  Pine 
Top  Perkins.  Sergei  Manockyan — intro- 
duced to  Quincy  Jones  as  "not  only  the 
greatest  Armenian  jazz  vocalist  but  the 
only  one" — eased  his  way  between  deft 
scat  and  wailing  so  soulful  it  could  have 
summoned  the  faithful  to  prayer.  And 
Valentina  Ponomozeva  performed  her 
unique  brand  ot  precision  soprano  mantra 
music,  which  draws  on  Central  Asian 
modalities,  while  her  backup  band,  a  flute 
and  tuba,  got  down  on  all  fours  and,  lo  and 
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behold,  barked  like  dogs.  Glasnost  has 
even  opened  the  valves  on  the  Soviet  jazz 
scene.  Quincy  Jones's  foot  never  stopped 
tapping. 

Now  that  the  musicians  union  is  consid- 
ering boosting  pay  scales  and  the  Soviet 
concert  organization  Mosconcert  is  look- 
ing at  an  overhaul  of  its  booking  system, 
the  careers  of  these  and  other  jazz  musi- 
cians may  expand  even  further  beyond  the 
borders  ot  the  republics  they  came  from. 
New  jazz  bars  are  springing  up  in  Moscow, 
Riga,  and  Leningrad;  the  Soviet  capital's 
top  club,  the  Blue  Bird  Cafe,  on  Ulitsa 
Chekhova,  is  now  ottering  a  regular 
Wednesday-night  jazz  program,  and  all  the 
above-mentioned  artists  are  performing 
there  regularly  this  fall  and  winter. 

"These  musicians  play  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing for  their  own  roots,"  Jones  said  with 
satisfaction  after  the  final  explosion  of 
sound.  "I'd  sign  Michael,  Sergei,  or  Val- 
entina  in  a  heartbeat."  — W.F. 


Nothinq  Comes 

Between       

Me  and  My  Zaitsev 

Under  the  current  official  Soviet  revision- 
ism, Moscow's  mainstream  and  under- 
ground tashion  designers  are  taking  a  new 
look  at  everything  from  Constructivist 
theater  costumes  to  Stalin's  tunics,  but  the 
dominant  note  in  cosmopolitan  high  style 
here  has  been  the  kind  oi  smart,  sensible 
tailored  clothing  that  Raisa  Gorbachev- 
has  worn  to  disarmament  summits  from 
Reykjavik  to  Geneva.  The  Soviet  first 
lady's  Adolfo  is  named  Viyacheslav  Zait- 
sev. 

Artistic  director  of  Moscow's  Dom 
Modi  (House  ot  Fashion)  since  1982,  Zait- 
sev has  among  other  things  become  the 
embodiment  of  Soviet  couture  in  the  eyes 
ot  the  West;  but  while  he  has  already  gar- 
nished the  pages  of  the  most  crackingly 
stylish  English  and  French  fashion  press, 
tew  Westerners  have  had  a  chance  to  see  or 
wear  his  clothes.  That's  about  to  change. 
A  forty-piece  collection  of  suits,  dresses, 
coats,  and  evening  wear,  designed  by  Zait- 
sev and  manutactured  in  the  United 
States,  will  make  its  debut  appearance  in 
fine  department  stores  and  specialty  shops 
(vet  to  be  named)  this  spring.  "I  will  design 
an  entirely  new  line  tor  the  active,  eman- 
cipated American  woman,  "Zaitsev  says  of 
the  venture.  "But  I  will  bring  to  this  line 
many  of  the  elements  I  have  developed  for 
the  serene,  great-souled  Russian  wom- 
an." -W.F. 
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Perfect  evenings  begin  with  sunsets.  And  end  with  Godiva •  Chocolates. 

For  every  luscious  morsel  is  made  to  be  relished  slowly. 

And  each  delicate  piece  is  an  exquisite  sight  to  behold.  Endowed  with  rich,  delectable  fillings 

waiting  to  be  savored  and  remembered... long  after  the  twilight. 
All  are  elegantly  packaged  in  three,  two,  one  and  one-half  pound  assortments. 


GODIVA 


Godiva  Chocolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

For  information  about  Godiva'"-  chocolates  call  800-732-7333. 
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of  Chinese  jade. 


Carved  from  a  single 
stone,  this  extremely 
rare  jade  masterpiece 
lends  distinction  to  the 
Dameron  collection. 
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Miami  Back  ox 
Its  Toes~ 


- 


as  the  cits-  of  the  future.  Now  known  as  the 
city  of  vice,  once  a  balmy  stop  on  the  tour 
circuit,  Miami  has  never  been  considered 
a  venue  for  culture.  And  the  demise  of  the 
Miami  Philharmonic,  in  1982  -early 
sealed  the  town's  reputation  as  an  artistic 
cul-de-sac.  Just  as  culture  watchers 
about  to  x  the  city  from  the  map.  along 
came  the  Miami  City  Ballet,  surpa-  r . 
::ations  in  its  1986—87  inaugural  sea- 
.  th  polished  performances  and  a  ven- 
turesome repertoire  that  have  won  young, 
enthusiastic  audiences 

-      f  in  acknowledgment  of  Miami's 
cultural  connections  to  Latin  Amen : 
well  as  its  world-class  longings,  the  artistx 
director.  Edward  Yillella.  is  balancing  his 
Balanchine  heritage,  which  he  ahsorr 
a  principal  dancer  at  the  York  City- 

Ballet,   with  a  vernacular.   Latin-in- 
tyle.  Tins  ient  last 

year  in  Transumgos,  an  incandescent  new 
ballet  by  Jimmy  Gamonet  de  los  Heros,  a 
dancer  in  the  company  and  its  i 
choreographer.  It  is  probably  too  soon  to 
look  for  emer^.     2  stars    but  the   •  be  es 
lan-born  Yanis  Pikieirs  imp  rt 

st  -rason  with  a  bold  stvle  that  be:: 
no  hint  -  -   r.  >;      .  >r.  e 

This  season  Gamonet  is  scheduled  for 
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rk  in  which  \  illella  made  his 
_  reat  dancer.  ( Having  opene  i  - 
•  liami  and  Fort  Lauderdale,  last 
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When  you're  famous 
for  something, 
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Over  the  years,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
become  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
kind  of  traditional  look. 

And  we're  proud  of  it.  Very  proud. 


But.  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known 
for  that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 
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the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


different.  And  quite  wonderful. 

Just  look  at  the  wallcoverings  above  in  our 
contemporary  Airbrush  collection,  and  you'll 
see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactlv  what  vou  think 


of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 
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What's  hot:  the  Belgian  choreographer  De  Keersmaeker  returns  this  month  to  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  with  an  ambitious  new  work,  Elena's  Aria. 


Vintage  Verdi 

Though  its  action  takes  place  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  La  Forza  del  Destino  is  best  thought  of 
as  Verdi's  Russian  opera.  For  one  thing,  it 
was  composed  for  St.  Petersburg;  for  an- 
other, the  dramatic  plan  lays  as  much 
stress  on  the  chorus  as  on  the  protagonists, 
in  the  manner  of  Mussorgsky.  Forza  resem- 
bles Verdi's  other  masterpieces  only  in  the 
power,  beauty,  and  variety  of  its  music. 

It  is  too  strange  a  work  not  to  go  in  and 
out  of  fashion.  Right  now,  it  is  in.  Two 
new  recordings  are  just  out,  each  con- 
ducted by  a  hotshot:  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  has  Giuseppe  Sinopoli;  Angel/EMI 
has  Riccardo  Muti.  Sinopoli  fusses  over 
detail.  He  peppers  the  drama  with  musical 
exclamation  points,  going  from  explosion 
f  i  exquisitely  controlled  explosion.  Muti 
has  a  more  epic  sweep  but  rushes  the  key 
contemplative  moments.  In  complemen- 
tary ways,  though,  the  casts  for  both  are 
inadequate.  Muti  scores  with  his  soprano 
and  tenor  (Mirella  Freni,  Placido  Domin- 
go); Sinopoli,  with  his  mezzo  and  bass 
(Agnes  Baltsa,  Paata  Burchuladze). 

For  the  compact-disc  shopper,  reissues 
are  the  way  to  go.  On  RCA  Red  Seal, 
James  Levine,  at  the  peak  of  his  elo- 
quence, leads  a  superbly  balanced  cast 
(Leontyne  Price,  a  considerably  younger 
Placido  Domingo,  Sherill  Milnes,  Fioren- 
za  Cossotto,  Bonaldo  Giaiotti).  But  in  the 
pivotal  role  of  Leonora — a  confused  crea- 
ture stretched  to  breaking  on  the  rack  of 
her  passions — no  one  can  touch  Maria 
Callas,  on  Angel/EMI,  and  most  of  the 
performers  surrounding  her  hold  their  own 
very  acceptably.  The  conductor  is  Tullio 
Serafin,  as  great  a  master  of  this  repertoire 
as  this  century  knows.  — M.G. 


Joan  Past  Prime 

The  greatest  lasting  result  of  the  Handel 
tercentennial,  two  years  ago,  was  the  com- 
poser's rehabilitation  as  a  master  of  opera. 
His  stature  was  no  news  to  scholars,  or  to 
Joan  Sutherland,  who  had  been  singing  his 
heroines  here  and  there  since  the  fifties. 
Lately,  she  has  added  Rodelirula  to  her  on- 
cography. People  keep  saying  how  won- 
derful Sutherland  sounds  for  a  singer  of  six- 
ty-one. She  does;  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
bloom  on  the  voice.  By  her  own  past  stan- 
dards, though,  the  performance  is  wilted, 
unsteady  in  line,  chancy  in  coloratura — 
all  in  all,  a  little  sad.  It  is  time,  we  think,  to 
hand  this  estimable  lady  a  diamond- 
encrusted  gold  watch,  inscribed  with  grati- 
tude and  affection.  — M.G. 


Special  DeK. 


Last  year,  when  many  of  the  most  vaunted 
items  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music's 
Next  Wave  Festival  had  already  been  tor- 
gotten,  people  were  still  talking  about 
Anne-Teresa  De  Keersmaeker.  A  twenty- 
seven-year-old  Belgian  choreographer,  De 
Keersmaeker  was  the  sleeper  of  the  season. 
Before  she  got  here,  nobody  knew  who  she 
was.  Once  she  arrived  and  staged  the  har- 
row ing  and  beautiful  Rosas  Danst  Rosas — 
wherein  what  seemed  to  be  about  ten  ges- 
tures were  cycled  and  recycled,  in  endless, 
subtle  mutations,  tor  100  intermissionless 
minutes — nobody  forgot  her,  including 
those  who  walked  out.  This  September, 
De  K.  won  the  prestigious  "Bessie"  (New 
York  Dance  and  Performance)  award — a 
rare  honor  tor  a  European. 

Now   BAM  is  bringing  her  back  (No- 
vember 3—8),  with  a  piece  called  Elena's 


Ana,  which  reportedly  involves  fifty 
chairs,  a  taped  speech  by  Fidel  Castro,  a 
promotional  film  for  a  wrecking  company, 
and  readings  from  Russian  literature  on 
love  betrayed.  Unlike  Rosas,  this  sounds 
suspiciously  like  the  sort  of  drifting,  world- 
in-crisis  miscellany  that  is  the  current  spe- 
cialty oi  German  dance-theater.  (We've 
seen  those  fifty  chairs  before,  in  Pina 
Bausch's  Cafe  Midler. )  On  the  other  hand, 
De  Keersmaeker  has  none  of  the  Germans' 
fatal  looseness.  She  is  rigor  itself.  And  she 
and  her  company  dance  as  if  it  were  their 
last  day  on  earth. 

Book  early.  She's  no  secret  anymore. 

— )oan  Acocella 

Nothing  but  Poiret 

The  model  is  wearing  a  white  wool  skirt 
short  enough  to  show  off  her  dark  green, 
flat-heeled  boots.  Over  it  she  wears  a  loose 
jacket  of  sea  green  duvetyn  edged  with  the 
bright  flowered  embroidery  used  by  Mos- 
cow coachmen.  Her  frilled  blouse  is  casu- 
ally open  at  the  throat;  she  clutches  white 
kid  gloves  and  over  her  short  curls  wears  a 
white  felt  postilion's  hat.  If  you  saw  her 
tomorrow  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz  Carlton, 
the  Connaught,  or  the  Crillon  you  would 
think  how  smashing  her  outfit  and  wonder 
what  genius  designed  it.  The  truth  is,  the 
photograph  of  this  elegant  model  was  tak- 
en in  1913;  she  yvas  Madame  Paul  Poiret, 
her  husband  the  man  who  invented  twen- 
tieth-century fashion.  This  opulent  book, 
Poiret,  by  Yvonne  Deslandres  (Rizzoli, 
$95),  stuffed  with  photographs  of  his  bril- 
liant costumes,  is  a  belated  tribute  to  him. 
Until  Poiret  abolished  it,  the  corset  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  female  fashion  for 
five  centuries.   Now,   wearing  the  easy, 
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unstructured  clothes  inspired  by  his  admi- 
ration for  the  costume  of  ancient  Greece 
and  the  Near  East,  women  could  at  last 
move  freely  in  their  own  bodies.  Poiret 
introduced  his  revolution  in  1906;  by  the 
twenties  he  was  old  hat,  and  when  he  died, 
in  1944,  forgotten.  But  the  principles  of 
design  he  pioneered  have  remained  with 
us,  and  the  man  himself — brilliant,  ex- 
travagant, restlessly  creative,  an  artist  and 
innovator  to  his  fingertips — will  find  new 
admirers  and  acolytes  among  those  with 
access  to  this  gorgeous  book.  — E.  A. 

Flowering  Talent 

The  ancient  and  exacting  Japanese  art  of 
ikebana,  or  flower  arranging,  would  seem 
to  be  another  casualty  of  that  country's 
high-speed  technological  society,  having 
been  reduced  from  its  once  spiritually 
ennobling  role  to  something  like  a  neces- 
sary social  etiquette  taught  by  scores  of 
training  schools.  Now  one  man,  Noboru 
Kurisaki,  is  reviving  ikebana — by  modern- 
izing it,  paradoxically,  and  literally  drag- 
ging it  onto  the  floodlit  stage. 

Kurisaki  has  reinvented  ikebana  as  a 
performance  art,  drawing  both  acclaim 
and  the  consternation  of  Japan's  stalwart 
cultural  preservationists.  Last  January,  in  a 
series  of  performances  at  Tokyo's  upscale 


A  1920  Poiret  coat  inspired  by  his  Moroccan  trip:  off- 
white  cloth  joined  at  the  waist,  with  taffeta  lining. 

Spiral  Hall,  Kurisaki  walked  onto  a  stage 
where  a  single  flower  adorned  a  single 
vase.  By  the  end  of  the  show,  which  he 
described  as  "a  representation,   through 


the  flowers,  of  a  person's  life  from  infancy 
to  my  age,"  the  vase  overflowed  with  an 
enormous,  swirling  arrangement  that 
dwarfed  Kurisaki  himself. 

"Traditional  ikebana  is  like  painting: 
the  flower  arrangement  or  the  canvas  is 
shown,  but  never  the  process  of  making 
them,"  said  Kurisaki.  "I  openly  show  my 
way  of  arranging  flowers,  which  is  like 
showing  my  backside." 

Kurisaki  began  performing  ikebana 
three  years  ago  after  many  years  of  doing 
arrangements  for  theater  sets  and  fashion 
shows.  His  two  books  of  flower  arrange- 
ments (one  of  them,  The  Soul  of  a  Flower,  is 
available  at  Rizioli  for  $42.95)  are  as  torrid 
and  luscious  as  the  compositions  of  the  old 
ikebana  schools  are  spare  and  ascetic.  Yet 
the  fifty-year-old  Kurisaki  refuses  to  teach 
flower  arranging.  "It  is  easy  to  teach  the 
skills  oi  arranging  stems,  but  ikebana  is 
mind;  I  can't  teach  that,"  he  says. 

Though  a  stage  artist  and  an  aesthete, 
Noboru  Kurisaki  has  ecumenical  tastes. 
For  twenty  years,  he  has  owned  a  simple 
but  refined  bar  called  Nishinoki,  in  To- 
kyo's bristling  Roppongi  district  (see  Con- 
noisseur, April  1985).  Here,  amid  flower 
arrangements  that  Kurisaki  changes  week- 
ly, kimono-clad  waiters,  surely  reminis- 
cent of  servants  at  the  shogun's  court, 
attend  patrons  in  a  solicitous  manner.  "I 


Noboru  Kurisaki  reinvents  flower  arranging  as  performance  art  at  the  Spiral  Hall  show,  in  Tokyo.  "Doing  ikebana  in  public  is  like  showing  my  backside,"  he  said. 
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The  finest  Belgian  crystal  since  1826. 

Exclusively  distributed  by  Toule*  Sfioun:  I2"Jupiurnise 


like  the  food  and  drinks.''  a  Nishinoki  reg- 
ular explained  one  night,  "and  the  service 
is  exquisite,  but  the  flowers  are  what  really 
keep  me  here. "  — Ed  Ball 


The  Celluloid 

Poet  in  China 

Bernardo  Bertolucci,  whose  long-awaited 
Chinese  epic  The  Last  Emperor  opens  this 


Life  Is  a  Crime 

Costa-Gavras  made  his  reputation  in  1969 
with  the  crackerjack  political  thriller  Z, 
followed  hy  The  Confession  and  State  of 
Siege,  but  the  restive,  reformist  tempera- 
ment that  made  those  movies  so  compel- 
ling has  wound  down  in  recent  years.  Films  I 
like  Special  Section  and  Hannah  K  were  wan 
and  sloganistic.  When  Costa-Gavras  at- 
tempted to  shift  gears  with  a  moody-blues 
romance,  the  result  was  the  hyperdrab 
Clair  de  Femme. 

That's  why  FamiK'  Business  is  such  a  wel- 
come surprise.  It's  not  recognizably  a  Cos- 
ta-Gavras film:  it  doesn't  traffic  in  political 
scandal,  and  it's  not  slugged  with  fatalism. 
It's  a  tart,  winsome  comedy  about  a  profes- 
sional thief,  played  by  Johnny  Halliday, 
and  his  family,  who  regard  him  as  an  artist 
manque.  Costa-Gavras  has  revitalized  his 
career  by — of  all  things — nestling  into  the 
plush,  everyday  comforts  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie— except  there's  a  twist.  The  family  in 
this  movie  is  a  parody  of  bourgeois  compla- 
cency. The  husband  returns  from  "work" 
to  find  his  wife  (Fanny  Ardant)  waiting  up 
for  him,  sipping  strawberry  liqueur;  his  son 
(Remi  Martin),  still  in  his  teens,  enters 
the  family  business  alongside  his  father's 
long-term  partner  (the  always  excellent 
Guy  Marchand).  The  son  narrates  the  sto- 
r\ ,  and  the  narration  has  a  Truffaut-like 
melancholy.  The  boy's  words  carry  little 
winces  of  pain.  His  tone  tells  us  that  things 
won't  work  out  joyously. 

The  most  original  sequences  involve 
the  boy's  initiation  into  his  father's  crime 
world.  These  night-prowl  scenes  have  a 
dark,  liquid  beauty,  as  if  the  boy  were  sum- 
moning them  up  for  us  in  a  trance.  Rum- 
maging through  the  booty  of  an  old  house 
while  his  father  picks  a  safe,  he  handles 
vials  of  perfume  as  if  they  were  elixirs. 
There's  an  Arabian  Nights  enchantment  to 
these  outings.  It's  a  setup  for  the  disen- 
chantment to  follow,  when  the  family 
frays.  The  melancholy  replenishes  Costa- 
Gavras's  work  with  rigor.  Family  Business  is 
fortified  with  feeling.  — Peter  Rainer 
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Remember  the  $34,000*yi 


lew  places  are  more  comfortable  in  a 
rain  storm  than  the  driver's  seat  of  a 
Range  Rover. 

Range  Rovers,  after  all,  are  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  most  grueling 
conditions  in  the  world. 

Including  countries  w  here  unpaved 
dirt  roads  are  unpaved  mud  roads 
roughly  half  the  year. 

And  climates  where  it  can  rain  2  or 


3  inches  a  day. 

For  a  month. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  Range  Rover  is 
up  to  any  downpour  you're  likely  to 
encounter. 

It  can  plow  through  pool-sized 
puddles  that  would  disable  a  lesser 
vehicle.  And  it's  equipped  with  an  as- 
sortment of  features  that  are  particu- 
larlv  handv  in  bad  weather. 


Like  headlight  washers. 

And  puddle  lamps. 

Most  of  all,  though,  it  has  a  : 
footedness  that  makes  Range  R( 
drivers  feel  confident  in  anything 
a  light  sprinkle,  to  a  sky-opening 
5:(K)-in-the-afternoon,  mid-sumr 
thunderstorm. 

In  fact,  with  the  extraordina 
traction  of  its  permanent  4-whee 


re  saving  for  a  rainy  day? 


Rover  holds  rain-slicked  roads 
rnacity  no  ordinary  car  can 

i  should  the  sun  come  out,  a 
Dover's  ready  for  that.  too. 
;  now  it's  available  with  an 
I  sunroof. 

well  as  with  all  the  standard, 
is  and  surprisingly  civilized 
ments  that  make  Range  Rover 


the  luxurious  and  surprisingly  civilized 
vehicle  that  it  is.  From  its  leather- 


bound  steering  wheel,  to  its  walnut  trim. 

So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4WD 
for  the  name  of  a  dealer  convenient  to 
you? 

After  all.  to  all  the  other  reasons 
you  ma\  already  have  for  considering 
a  Range  Rover— from  its  mule-like 
off-road  ability,  to  its  on-road,  road  car 
performance  — may  we  add  vet  another: 

One  of  these  days,  it's  going  to  rain. 


Depart 

A  Traveler. 

Return 

A  Poet 


On  Society  Expeditions'  cruises  to  Japan 
and  the  Inland  Sea 

Sail  into  a  world  of  whispered  poems. 
Of  cherry  blossomed  pagodas  standing 
like  frozen  music.  Ancient  sails  billowing 
with  the  sea  breezes.  And  the  rugged 
Inland  Sea  beating  with  the  sound  of  waves. 
The  lyrical  Japan  most  visitors  never  see. 

And  steam  through  the  Yellow  Sea,  into 
the  bustling  port  of  Shanghai.  Marvel  at 
China's  greatest  collection  of  art,  and  the 
cultural  artifacts  of  a  sleeping  giant 

YouTl  travel  aboard  the  5-star  luxury 
expedition  ship  the  Society  Explorer.  Ac- 
companied by  expert  naturalists  and  lec- 
turers. Departures:  May  and  June,  1988. 
Write  or  call  800426-7794. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  inspire  the 
muse  within  you. 

Japan  And 
The  Inland  Sea 

SOCIETY  EXPEDITIONS  CRUISES 
3131  ELLIOTT  AVE.,  DEPT  CN11 
SUITE  700,  SEATTLE,  WA  98121 


I  want  to  take  an  expedition  in  1988 . 
Name 

_,  1989  _. 

Address 

City                                  State 

Zip 

Phone 

Expedition  Cruises  □  Alaska/ Aleutians 

□  Amazon  □  Antarctica  □  Canadian  Arctic 

□  Canadian  Fjords  □  Greenland/Iceland 

□  Japan/Inland  Sea  □  Micronesia 

□  Northwest  Passage  CD  South  America 

□  South  Seas  H^ 

Society  Expeditions! 

t  Copyright  Society  Expeditions  1987 
Ship  Registry-:  Bahamas 
Photo  courtesy  of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum, 
Eugene  Fuller  Memorial  Collection. 
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Great  expectations  for  Bertolucci's  Last  Emperor. 

month,  was  an  award-winning  poet  before 
he  was  twenty.  Maybe  that  explains  the 
primacy  of  imagery  in  his  films.  Visionary, 
resonant,  his  greatest  compositions  are 
likf  great  passages  in  poetry;  they  have  a 
tactility.  He  uses  colors,  countryside, 
shadow,  faces,  in  ways  that  seem  charged 
with  the  power  to  make  you  see.  It's  as  if 
Bertolucci  had  tapped  the  wellspring  of 
movies  and,  ecstatic,  discovered  the  eroti- 
cism at  its  essence.  The  poet's  relish  for 
language  is  transformed  into  an  ardor  for 
the  deep  and  sensual  look  of  things. 
There's  a  pantheism  at  work  here.  In  his 
two  best  movies,  The  Conformist  and  Lost 
Tango  in  Pans,  the  bodyscapes  and  the 
landscapes  had  the  same  vibrant,  fervid 
lyricism.  Despite  some  weak  work  in  re- 
cent years — La  Luna,  Tragedy  of  a  Ridicu- 
lous Man — Bertolucci's  new  epic,  with  its 
potential  for  grand-scale  exotica,  makes 
you  swim  in  expectation.  — P.  R. 


Vrinat  Pricks  the 
Bordeaux  Bubble 

A  white  Bordeaux  at  20  francs,  or  a  little 
over  $3'  The  Parisian  restaurateur  Jean- 
Claude  Vrinat,  owner  of  the  tamed  Taille- 
vent,  claims  he  will  be  offering  such  good 
deals  to  the  public  at  his  new  wine  store, 
Cave  Taillevent  (opened  last  month  at 
199  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.-Honore).  Here 
are  found  some  of  the  NS5  Medocs  tor  30 
francs  and  a  1985  St.-£milion,  at  40 
francs.   With  this  year's  flap  over  wine 


20th  Century 
Decorative  Arts 

Auction:  Friday,  November  20  at 
2  pm  and  Saturday,  November  21 
at  10:15  am. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday, 
November  14. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  $26,  sale 
code  5639.  To  order  with  credit 
card,  call  1-800-752-4604.  an  New 
York,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  Barbara  Deisroth, 
(212)  606-7170.  Sotheby's,  1334 
York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
10021. 


Rare  and  importanl  Lalique  cire  perdue 
figure  of  a  woman,  circa  1901-1904, 
height:  19^1  inches  (50  cm).  Auction 
estimate:  $40,000-60,000. 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 

6  Sotheby's  Inc..  1987    John  L.  Marion,  chief  auctioneer,  #5347 
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Important 
Auctions  of 
Paintings, 
Drawings 
and  Sculpture 
in  New  York 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture,  Part  I 

Auction:  Wednesday,  November  11  at 
7  pm  (admission  by  ticket  only). 
Old  Master  and  Modern  Drawings 
from  the  Collections  of  Jo-Ann 
Edinburg  Pinkowitz,  John  Edinburg 
and  Hope  Edinburgh 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  12  at 
10:15  am. 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Drawings 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  12 
immediately  following  the  auction 
above 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture,  Part  II 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  12 
at  2  pm. 

Exhibitions  open  Friday,  November  6. 
Illustrated  catalogues:  To  order  with 
credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In 
New  York,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  John  Tancock,  Paintings, 
(212)606-7360,  and  Marc  Rosen, 
Drawings,  (212)606-7154.  For  ticket 
information,  please  call  Katherine 
Ross,  (212)606-7303.  Sotheby's,  1334 
York  Avenue  New  York,  NY.  10021. 

Max  Beckman,  Self-Portrait  in  Sailor  Hat,  signed 
and  dated  F.  26,  oil  on  Canvas,  393fex273/4  inches 
(99.8x70.5  cm),  to  be  included  in  the  auction  of 
Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture,  Part  I  on  Wednesday.  November  11. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


©  Sotheby's  Ini  .  1987    John  L-  Marion,  chiel  auctioneer,  O.W472X 
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Tribal  Art 

Auction:  Tuesday,  November  10 
at  10:15  am  and  2  pm. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Friday, 
November  6. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  $21,  sale 
code  5630.  To  order  with  credit 
card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New 
"  rk,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  Dr.  Bernard  de  Grunne, 
(212)  606-7325.  Sotheby's,  1334 
York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
10021. 


Ceremonial  wood  spirit  figure,  Abelam, 
Papua  New  Guinea,  height-  28:¥i  inches 
(73  cm),  from  a  European  Private 
Collection. 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 

©  Sotheby's  Inc.,  I!)H7 
John  L.  Marion,   L' 


The  gracious  side  of 
chicago  and 

NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO  V — S  NEW  YORK 

A  REGENT 'INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


AUCKLAND  BANGKOK  BEVERLY  HILLS  CHICAGO  DLSSEL; .  I       KONG  I      >    ■>       «HH  MELBOURNE    Mi  Oi  VA  SYDNEY 


The  Mayfair  Regents  of 
New  York  and  Chicago. 
Two  grand  hotels  of 
style,  in  two  great  cities. 
Both  cater  to  the 
traveler  in  search  of 
perfection. 


800-545-4000 

»-,».,» 'ThtffeadinfUotelsofthWutid' 
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prices,  \  rinat's  otter  couldn't  be  more 
unexpected  and — if  he  makes  good  on  it — 
welcome. 

Speculation  bv  dealers  and  amateurs  on 
the  exceptional  1982  and  1983  Bordeaux 
vintages  drove  last  year's  prices  up  to  dou- 
ble the  initial  offering.  The  unhappy  con- 
sequence for  consumers  has  been  higher 
prices  and  less  choice.  "Some  shrewd  deal- 
ers have  made  out  handsomely  [on  their 
Bordeaux  speculations],"  Vrinat  con- 
tends, "but  are  simply  unwilling  to  pass 
their  savings  along  to  customers." 

Nothing  new  in  a  businessman's  trying 
to  make  a  grand-opening  splash  by  saying 
he  is  righting  the  wrongs  of  his  competi- 
tion and  defending  the  consumer's  inter- 
est. But  in  Vrinat's  case  the  claim  is  backed 
by  quite  a  record:  the  Taillevent  wine  list, 
which  the  restaurateur  cum  merchant 
points  to  as  an  indication  of  the  range, 
character,  and  value  that  are  to  be  found  at 
the  Cave.  Vrinat  takes  wine  seriously 
indeed — to  the  point  of  spending  his  vaca- 
tions touring  wineries — and  has  cultivated 
a  reputation  for  adhering  to  a  reasonable 
markup  policy.  At  no  other  Parisian  res- 
taurant, for  example,  can  one  find  on  the 
same  wine  list  fourteen  wines  priced  at  less 
than  100  francs  (about  $15),  together  with 
a  1937  Latite-Rothschild  (5,500  francs). 

Unfortunately  for  foreign  buyers,  Cave 
Taillevent  will  not  take  phone  orders  or 
ship  overseas.  And  although  Vrinat  offers 
over  1,500  wines,  precious  little  is  dis- 
played. "I'm  very  concerned  about  the 
proper  treatment  of  my  cellar,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I  suppose  Cave  Taillevent  repre- 
sents better  my  passion  for  wine  than  my 
esprit  d'entrepnse."  — William  Fisher 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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Important 
Auctions  of 
Paintings, 
Drawings 
and  Sculpture 
in  London 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture.  Part  I 

Auction:  Tuesday  December  1  at  7  pm 
i  admission  bv  ticket  onh 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture  Part  II 

Auction:  Wednesdav.  December  2  at 

11  am. 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Drawings 
and  Watercolors 

Auction:  Wednesdav.  December  2  at 
2:30  pm. 

Post  War  and  Contemporary  .Art 

Auction:  Thursday  December  3  at 

11  am. 

Exhibitions  open  at  least  2  weekdays 
prior  to  each  auction. 

Illustrated  catalogues:  To  order  with 
credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  In 
New  York,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  In  London.  Michel  Strauss 
and  Julian  Barran.  44(1)493-8080.  For 
ticket  information,  please  call  Lucv 
Dew.  44 1493-8080,  Sotheby's.  34-35 
New  Bond  Street  London  W1A  2AA. 
In  Sea'  York.  John  Tancock.  (212)606- 
7360.  Sothebvs.  1334  York  Avenue 
New  York.  NY.  10021. 

Pablo  Picasso.  Souvenir  du  Havre.  Spring  1912. 
oil  on  canvas.  80.7x53.8  cm  (313t4  x  21'fe  inches), 
to  be  included  in  the  auction  of  Impressionist 
and  Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture  Part  I.  on 
Tuesdav.  December  1. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


M.  J.  Miller  &  Co. 

&)tm\     Cuitom  Amelia n     ilHitcioui^eireli 


125  Barrington  Commons 
Barrington,  IL  60010 


29  East  Madison 

Suite  1218 
Chicago,  IL  60602 


(312)  781-0939 


The  Menu 

Necklace: 

31  South  Sea  Cultured  Pearls  all  matched,  tapering  from 

14.5mm  to  11mm  ending  with  a  18Kt  gold  clasp  encrusted  with  three 

rows  of  baguette  diamonds. 

Pendant  /  Enhancer: 

A  solitaire  17mm  x  13mm  shimmering  tear  drop  South  Sea  Cultured  Pearl 
drenched  with  baguette  diamonds.  In  18Kt  gold. 

Earrings: 

South  Sea  Cultured  Pearls  13.5mm  in  the  wake  of  baguette  diamonds. 
In  18Kt  gold. 

Ring: 

A  single  13.5mm  South  Sea  Cultured  Pearl  sits  perfectly  in  waves  of 
baguette  diamonds.  In  18Kt  gold.  True  elegance. 


M.  J.  Miller  &  C 

C?fEmi     L.uitom  J^eiiqn     '[P-ic.cioui  ' 


125  Barrington  Commons 
Barrington,  IL  60010 


29  East  W. 

Suite 

Chicago,  1 


(312)  781-0939 


Jewelry  enlarged  to  show  detail 


The  Charles  Draeger  Collection  of  Fine  Arms 


Auction  in  Monaco:  Monday,  December  7  at  3  pm  and  9  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  To  order  with  credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686. 
(In  New  York,  call  628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  hi  London,  Michael  Baldwin  and  Alexandra  Foley,  44(1)493-8080, 
Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA.  In  Neu>  York,  Florian  Eitle, 
(212)  606-7250,  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.///  Monaco. 
33(93)30-88-80,  Sotheby's,  Sporting  d'Hiver,  Place  du  Casino,  Monte  Carlo. 


DIDIER  AARON  INC 

32  EAST  67TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  10021  TELEPHONE  (212)  988-5248 


Didier  Aaron  &  Cie 

118  Faubourg  Saint-Honore 

75008  Paris 

47  42  47  34 


Didier  Aaron  (London)  Ltd 

21  Ryder  Street 

London  SW1Y  6  PX 

(01)839-4716 


Antiquities  and 
Works  of  Art 

The  Collection  of  Marline, 
Comtesse  de  Behague 

Auction  in  Monaco:  Saturday,  December  5 
at  3  pm  and  9  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  To  order  with  credit 
card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York, 
call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  hi  London,  Felicity  Nicholson 
(Antiquities)  and  Elizabeth  Wilson  (Works  of 
Art),  44(1)493-8080,  Sotheby's,  34-35  New 
Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA.  In  Sew  York, 
Richard  Keresey  (Antiquities),  (212)  606-7328, 
and  Florian  Eitle  (Works  of  Art),  (212) 
606-7250,  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021.  In  Monaco,  33(93)30-88-80, 
Sotheby's,  Sporting  d'Hiver,  Place  du  Casino, 
Monte  Carlo. 


A  Greek  bronze  figure  ol  Apollo,  the  ba<  k  msi  ribed, 
5th  Century  B.C..  height  4!  •_■  m<  hes  (12  cm).  Auction 
estimate:  £80,000- I2(i. ()()()  ($125,500-188,500). 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


detail. 


it,  1987 

n.  chief  auctioneer,  052472H 


AUCTIONS 


Paintings,  porcelain,  and 

petits  plaisirs,  plus— a 

daring  first— properties 


Paintings  will  dominate  this 
month's  headlines,  with  a 
breathtaking  battery  of  sales 
from  which  to  choose.  There 
is  major  contemporary  art 
early  in  the  month  in  New  York  at 
both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's, 
which  landed  the  Xavier  Fourcade 
estate,  with  its  many  de  Koonings. 
There  are  the  usual  eye-popping, 
budget-busting  Impressionist  and 
modern  sales  at  Christie's,  Sothe- 
by's, and  Phillips,  in  New  York  at 
midmonth  and  in  London  at 
month's  end.  And  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  very  pleasing  and 
more  affordable  modern  and  Euro- 
pean art  on  the  twelfth  at  Doyle,  in 
New  York,  and  on  the  nineteenth, 
twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  at 
Bonhams,  in  London. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
For  example,  a  number  of  sales  are 
pitched  to  patriotic  patrons  of  the 
painterly  palette.  On  the  fourth, 
the  Sotheby's  London  topographi- 
cal-paintings sale  features  unique 
Canadian  paintings  being  sold  by 
the  present  earl  of  Elgin,  brought 
to  England  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  eighth  earl  of  Elgin,  governor  general 
of  Canada,  and  his  wife,  LadyLambton.  In 
addition  to  two  watercolors  by  Her  Lady- 


A  tisket,  a  tasket,  a  Charles  II  stump-work  casket,  ca. 
1660  (top  estimate:  $12,000). 


The  neoclassical  Sybil  (top  estimate:  £800,000),  missing  for  100 

ship,  there  are  works  by  such  Canadian 
masters  as  Duncan,  Smyth,  and  the  tres 
important  portraitist  Theophile  Hamel. 

John  Bull  himself  could  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  extraordinary  diet  of  Brit- 
ish art  that  Sotheby's  will  serve  up  in  Lon- 
don from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
fourth:  five  sales  in  all,  featuring  British 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  in 
every  conceivable  medium  and  mode  and 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
postwar  and  contemporary  periods.  Chris- 
tie's London  will  finish  up  the  month  with 
important  nineteenth-centurv  paintings. 
The  best  of  the  lot  is  an  outstanding  1889 
depiction  by  Lord  Leighton.  The  very  per- 
sonification of  late-nineteenth-century 
British  neoclassical  painting,  this  rather 
insouciant,  almost  coquettish  Sybil  was 
recently  rediscovered,  having  been  un- 
traced  since   the  nineteenth  century. 


An  interesting  sideshow  you 
might  watch  is  the  fate  of  two  mar- 
velous Corots,  up  for  grabs  at 
Doyle,  in  New  York,  on  the 
twelfth  and  at  Butterfield,  in  San 
Francisco,  during  their  major  fall 
sales  series,  the  tenth  through  the 
thirteenth.  Generally,  Doyle's  sale 
is  geared  more  to  European  works, 
while  the  real  strength  of  Butter- 
field's  is  the  American  material. 
But  the  estimate  for  the  Doyle  Cor- 
ot,  which  is  similar  in  quality  and 
appeal  (if  not  in  size)  to  the  Butter- 
field,  differs  by  100  percent,  which 
is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
something. 

Another  major  focus  this  month 
is  the  fall  sales  of  bijoux  and  bibe- 
lots in  Geneva.  Sotheby's  and 
Christie's  will  present  their  usual 
big-time  bauble  busters  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  respective- 
ly, following  Phillips's  lead-off 
sale,  on  the  tenth,  with  its  strong 
accent  on  very  wearable  art  deco 
pieces.  One  particularly  exquisite 
item  is  the  tres  soigne  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt bracelet  crafted  by  Fouquet, 
after  a  design  by  Mucha. 

Phillips  New  York,  showing 
renewed  vital  signs  and  lots  of  imagination 
these  days,  has,  on  the  first,  an  extraordi- 
nary bit  of  extravagance:  a  sale  of  some 


years. 


Extremely  rare  Italian  armorial  dish,  part  of  the  Her- 
vouets'  Chinese  collection. 
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TABLE:  Irish  George 
II  carved  mahogany 
console  table,  circa 
1730.  H.  32"  L.  56" 
D.  25" 


MIRROR:  George  III 
carved  and  gilt  wood 
mirror,  circa  1770. 
H.65"L36" 


URNS:  Pair  of 
Coalport  'Japan 
pattern  covered 
urns,  circa  1810. 
H.  257*" 


^Kentshire 


37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


AUCTION'S 


The  best  of  the  Sotheby's  "topographical  paintings": 
Theophile  Hamel's  The  Petitioners  and  Lord  Elgin. 

seventy  vintage  Rolls-Royces  and  Bent- 
leys.  A  wide  range  of  models  and  years  is 
represented,  with  both  right-  and  left- 
hand  drive,  including  the  1956  Silver 
Wraith  that  carted  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Gielgud  about  town  in  the  movie  Arthur. 
If  you  prefer  more  petits  plaisirs,  attend  the 
marvelous  animation-art,  rock-'n'-roll, 
and  sports-memorabilia  sale,  on  the  sev- 
enth. And  on  the  twenty-first,  at  San 
Francisco's  Fairmont  Hotel,  Phillips  will 
conduct  its  inaugural  U.S.  sale  of  some 
125  lots  of  vintage  and  fine  wine. 

London — Sotheby's,  November  3.  Fine 
Chinese  export  porcelain:  the  Hervouet 
collection,  part  2.  The  sad  part  is  that  for 
less  than  £1.5  million  this  fine  collection 
could  have  been  acquired  intact  by  a 
museum,  which  is  where  it  belongs  (where 
are  the  Getty's  bucks  when  you  really  need 
them?)-  Fortunately  it  all  has  been  re- 
corded in  M.  and  Mme.  Hervouet's  recent 
book,  La  Porcelaine  des  Compagnies  des 
hides  a  Decor  Occidental.  Part  1  sold  at 
Monaco  in  June,  bringing  £597,363.  Part 
2  should  do  at  least  as  well.  In  addition  to 
the  collection's  range  and  quality  (the 
coloring  is  often  almost  breathtaking) ,  the 
remarkable  material  consists  entirely  of 
items  decorated  by  Chinese  artisans  with 
European  subjects  and  reflects  thirty-plus 
years  of  devoted  and  diligent  collecting  by 
the  Hervouets. 

New  York — Christie's  East,  November 
4.  Maurice  Sendak  books  and  illustra- 
tions. It  you  have  to  ask,  better  skip  this 
entry.  It  you  know,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 


how  endearing  and  enduring  is  the  work  of 
this  marvelously  talented  man,  who  de- 
signed window  displays  for  F.A.O. 
Schwarz  prior  to  the  success  of  his  publica- 
tion, in  1963,  of  Where  the  Wild  Things 
Are.  The  majority  of  this  material  is  from 
two  anonymous  private  collections,  more 
than  100  lots  of  signed  first-edition  books 
and  proofs,  illustrations,  sketches,  and 
assorted  memorabilia. 

New  York — Christie's,  November  18. 
Important  commercial  real  estate.  Such  a 
bold  and  unusual  stroke  will  be  either  a 
splendid  success  or  a  flagging  flop.  In  con- 
junction with  Cushman  ck  Wakefield,  a 
New  York  properties  firm,  Christie's  will 
attempt  to  auction  "high-quality  U.S. 
commercial  properties  including,  among 
others,  office  buildings,  shopping  centers, 
and  hotels,  each  with  a  minimum  esti- 
mated market  value  of  $5  million"  with  an 
aggregate  target  in  excess  of  $100  million. 
The  properties  will  be  identified  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  sale,  so  if  you're  interested, 
check  your  local  listings.  I'm  betting  even 
money  that  if  it  works,  Cushman  will  real- 
ize pretty  quickly  it  doesn't  need  Christie's 
to  continue  its  operation.  But  there's  an 
interesting  downside  to  the  scheme:  prop- 
ert  es  so  widely  exposed  that  fail  to  sell  are 
going  to  be  dead  in  the  water  (every  major 
mortgage  lender  in  the  country  will  be 
watching  this  sale  carefully ). 

— James  R.  L\<  ms 




£ 


£ 
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Where  are  the  wild  things?  At  Christie's  East — 
hundreds  of  works  by  Maurice  Sendak. 


Baccarat  Museum  Collection 
can  be  acquired  at  these 
fine  stores: 

Bloomingdale's 

New  York.  Boca  Raton. 
Bergen  County.  Garden  Cit> 

Borsheim's 
Omaha 

Brielle  Galleries 

Brielle.  New  Jersey 

Bullocks 

Pasadena.  Sherman  Oaks, 
South  Coast  Plaza 

Baccarat 
New  York 

Bullocks  Wilshire 

Los  Angeles.  Woodland  Hills 

J.B.  Hudson 
Minneapolis 

CD.  Peacock 

Nonhbrook.  Illinois 

J.E.  Caldwell 
Philadelphia 

J.  Jessop 
San  Diego 

Charles  \V.  Warren 
Troy.  Michigan 

Frost  Bros. 
San  Antonio 

Bergdorf  Goodman 
New  York 

Marshall  Field's 
Chicago 

Martin's 

Washington.  DC. 

Neiman-Marcus 

Dallas.  North  Park,  Houston. 
Atlanta.  St.  Louis.  Washington,  DC. 
Beverly  Hills.  San  Francisco. 
White  Plains.  Chicago 

Shreve.  Crump  &  Low- 
Boston 

George  Watts  &  Son 
Milwaukee 

Lucy  Zahran 

Beverly  Center.  Manhattan  Beach. 
South  Coast  Plaza 

Zell  Brothers 

Portland.  Oregon 

Bailey.  Banks  &  Biddle 
Pittsburgh 


f&iccahat 
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PRbStNIING 
THE  BACCARAT  MUSEUM  COLLECTIO 


Rosette  Carafe 
Created  in  1902 
\2W  high;  6Y*"  wide 


Limited  edition  of  200 


ft 

I 

A 

It 
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Cameo  Candleholder 
Created  in  1867 
11 3/s"  high 


Limited  edition  of  250 


Between  the  years  1828  and  1933, 

Baccarat  created  magnificent,  crystal  masterpieces 

for  Kings,  Czars  and  Worldwide  Exhibitions. 

Today,  many  of  the  originals  are  on  display 

at  the  Baccarat  Museum  in  Paris.  And  now, 

award-winning  Baccarat  artisans  are  recreating 

these  designs  in  numbered,  limited  edition  pieces. 

In  some  cases,  working  only  from  blueprints. 

they  have  brought  back  the  splendor  of  the  past 

with  the  perfected  expertise  of  the  present. 

The  result  is  23  extraordinary  pieces 

that  are  even  more  beautiful  than  the  originals. 

Priced  between  $1,000  and  $6,250. 


Medici  Vase 
Created  in  1910 
lWhigh 


Limited  edition  of  150 


The  American  Express  Can 


Masa's 


San  Francisco.  CA :  "...belongs  in  the  handful  of  truly  great  French  restaurants  in  the  world."  -Restaurants  of  San  Francisco 


TRAVEL 
RELATED 

SERVICES     ©198?  American  Express  Trawl  Relad 


Its  you  the  best  taste. 


Katsu 


Los  Angeles,  CA:  "Overwhelming  favorite  as  the  best  sushi  in  LA.'"  - 1987  Zagat  Los  Angeles  Restaurant  Survey 


Whether  it's  homard  grille  or  hamachi,  it  has  to  be  the  best.  As  a  Cardmember, 
that's  just  what  you  expect.  And  at  the  more  than  1.8  million  places  that  welcome  the 
Card,  that's  exactly  what  you'll  find.  Because  at  American  Express,  we're  as  particular 
about  who  accepts  the  Card  as  we  are  about  who  carries  it.  Membership  Has  Its 
Privileges.  ' 


Ltl   FROST 


Dorit  leave  home  without  it. 


William  Dovle 


GALLERIES 


Modern  and  European  Paintings) 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  12  at  7  p.m. 


Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


u    .-.Va.j,:. 


Property  from  the  Estate  of  Alice  Appleton  Hay 

HENRI  MARTIN  (French  1860-19-lO) 

"Wisteria  Along  a  Stone  Wall" 

Signed  Oil  on  canvas        26'  >  x  34  inches 


Including  works  by:  G.  A.  Bredow.  A.  Calder.  F.  C.  Compte-Calix, 
1.  B.  C.  Corot.  J.  Dufy.  R.  Duty.  V  Gilbert.  J.  A.  D.  Inges,  J.  Jimenez  y  Aranda, 
R  Mangold.  A.  Marquet.  H.  Moret.  A.  Perez.  E.  Petit,  E.  Pieters,  B.  Pothast,  W  Shaver 
P  Signac.  J.  M.  W  Turner.  A.  Yerhoesen.  E.  Zampighi,  L.  Zox. 


For  further  information,  contact  Elaine  Banks 
175  East  8^th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  0    • 


781  FIFTH 


N.T:   10022(212)752-1727  ESTABI  ISH 


Lucy  B.  Campbell  •  Georgina  Fine  Arts 

1  Hans  Place,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW1X  OEU 
Telephone  01-589  4295  or  01-584  7990 

New  York  representative:  Judy  C.  Cormier,  Tel:  (212)  517  3993.  By  Appointment. 

17th— 19th  Century  Decorative  Prints 


An  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 

Fine  17th-19th  Century 

Decorative  Prints  at: 

33  East  68th  Street 

New  York,  NY.  10021  (fifth  floor) 

Telephone  (212)  772  8510 

Monday,  November  9th  thru 
Wednesday,  November  18th,  1987 
9:30  am-6:30  pm.  Sunday  by  Appointment. 


Exhibiting  at 

the  San  Francisco  Fall  Antiques  Show.  California. 


Pennant.  Thomas 
"The  British  Zoology:  Published  London  1766. 
Copperplate  engraving  in  fine  original  hand  colour. 


VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

SHARE  WITH 
DYANSEN  GALLERIES? 


"EFFET  DE  LUMIERE"  Oil  on  canvas  37'/2"x  50 '/i" 


THE  WORKS  OF  BERNARD  GANTNER. 

Bernard  Gantner.  world-renowned  master,  is  honored  in  the  finest 
museums  for  his  oil  paintings,  watercolors  and  lithographs  on  stone 
For  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has  lovingly  devoted  himself  to  depicting 
the  gentle  shadow  and  light  of  his  native  landscape,  the  Alsace 
region  of  France  Come  wander  through  his  ethereal,  pastoral  vision. 


DVANSEN 

GALLERY 


OCTOBER  30-NOVEMBER  30  SAN  FRANCISCO,  789  BEACH  STREET  (415)  928-0596,  (800)  232-3888 

NOVEMBER  1-30  CARMEL,  COTTAGE  ROW,  SAN  CARLOS,  BET.  5TH  AND  6TH  (408)  625-6903,  (800)  445-3552 

NEW  YORK  ■  BEVERLY  HILLS  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  BOSTON  ■  NEW  ORLEANS  ■  CARMEL  ■  MAUI 


London 


IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS, 
WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  &  SCULPTURE 

Monday  30  November  at  2  pm 


Max  Ernst,  "Lenfant  Messaline,"  oil  on  canvas,  12'//  x  10'//  (31  cm  x  26  cm). 
.  Estimate:  £30,000  -  £40,000  ($48,000  -  $64,000). 

Enquiries:  Joachim  Pissarro,  Selina  Shirley  or  Arda  Kassabian,  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602. 

Phillips  London,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 

Phillips  New  York,  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y,  10021,  U.S.A  Tel:  212  570  4830. 


LONDON      PARIS      NEW  YORK      GENEVA      BRUSSELS 
Nineteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


This  is  just  one  of  the  choice 

collectibles  offered  to 

discriminating  patrons 

by  the  Mussallem  family. 

For  a  comprehensive  overview 

of  the  world  of  fine  Orientals, 

send  for  this  lavishly 

illustrated  brochure. 

No  charge,  of  course. 


ORIENTAL  RUGS.  INC. 

Est.  1912 

Purveyors  of  the  Pwvst 


5801  PHILLIPS  HIGHWAY  —  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  32216  —  PHONE  (904)  739-1551 

The  trade  is  requested  to  contact  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mussallem,  III 


AMERICAN  SCULPTURE 

•  Home/  Frisfimulh 

•  Malvma  Hoffman 

•  Jo  Davidson 

•  Paul  Manship 

EUROPEAN  ART  POTTERY 

•  Zso/nay 

•  Mossier 

•  Rorslrand 

•  Sevres 


THE  COLLECTOR'S 
COLLECTOR 

220  East  57th  Street 
212)759-6062 


Six  Chateaux 

de 

La  Loire 


Azay-le-Rideau 


Announcing  the  publication  of  an 
astounding  new  suite  of  six  original 
lithographs  by  Michel  Delacroix, 
"Six  Chateaux  de  la  Loire." 

For  many,  the  artist's  poetic  and  nostalgic 
depictions  of  Paris  are  indelibly  linked  with 
their  own  vision  of  that  great  city.  Here, 
Delacroix  invites  us  to  experience  the 
magnificent  chateaus  of  the  Loire  Valley  - 
these  national  treasures  poised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cher  and  Loire  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries, -reflecting  the  refined 
grandeur  of  the  Renaissance.  These 
compelling  portraits  in  lithography  are  a 
milestone.  They  captivate  and  tantalize  with 
the  same  magic  the  chateaus  themselves 
possess. 


Chenonceaux 


Available  at  these  fine  galleries: 


♦Art  Gallery  Studio  53 
New  York,  NY 
212-755-6650 

♦Atelier  Galerie 
Carmel,  CA 
408-624-1900 

♦Austin  Galleries 
Chicago,  IL 
312-943-3730 

♦Austin  Galleries 
San  Francisco,  CA 
415-775-7444 

♦Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  Ardmore 
Ardmore,  PA 
215-896-8161 


Blois 


ip 

by 
Michel  Delacroix 
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Chamboi  J 


Each  of  the  six  lithographs  has  been 
published  in  an  edition  of  150  impressions 
on  Arches  paper,  each  signed  by  the  artist 
and  numbered  in  Arabic  numerals  from 
1/150  to  150/150. 

A  Collector's  Edition  of  150  impressions 
has  been  printed  on  Japon  Nacre  paper, 
each  one  signed  by  the  artist  and  numbered 
in  Roman  numerals  from  l/CLtoCL/CL. 

Collector's  Edition  of  six  original 
lithographs  depicting  Amboise,  Azay-le- 
Rideau,  Blois,  Chambord,  Chenonceaux  and 
Cheverny  is  offered  as  a  suite  presented  in  a 
deluxe  portfolio. 


Cheverny 


♦  The  Lublin  Collection 
Greenwich,  CT 
203-622-8777 

♦  Newbury  Fine  Arts 

Boston,  MA 
617-536-0210 

♦  P  &  C  Art 

Washington,  D.C. 
202-965-2485 

♦  Patrician  Galleries 

Marietta,  GA 
404-955-2637 

♦  Upstairs  Gallery 

Beverly  Hills,  CA 
213-278-8334 

♦  Upstairs  Gallery 
Costa  Mesa,  CA 
714-549-9191 

Lublin  Graphics.  Inc..  Greenwich.  CT  1987 
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Amboise 


Americo  Makk 


SNOW  FLURRIES,  detail  from  40"  x  30"  original  oil  by  Americo  Makk. 


With  exquisite  skill,  Americo  Makk  takes  warm  colors  from  his  palette  and  lavishes  them  within  the 
gently  falling  snow  to  create  an  optimistic  harmony. 

The  Makk  Family  art  book,  A  Vision  of  Life,  is  excellent  for  Christmas  gifting. 
For  information  and  to  order,  please  call  toll-free.  U.S.:  1-800-367-8047.  In  Canada:  1-800-423-8733. 

Both  numbers:  Ext.  108. 


Laliaina  Galleries 

84S  Wttlncc  Street.  Suite  213.  Lahaina.  Maui.  Hawaii  96761 
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JOIE  DE  VIVRE 

Poised... waiting... beckoning,  the  magic  of  lean  embodies  involvement  in  its  richest  form. 

Joie  de  Vivre  brings  forth  a  singular,  controlled  beauty  that  commands  attention. 

Joie  de  Vivre,  the  fifth  bronze  sculpture  in  the  lean  Estate  Editions,  is  limited  to  an 

edition  of  350  with  15  artists  proofs,  and  is  available  exclusively  through  Rosenbaum  Fine  Art. 

TO  ORDER     TOLL  FREE  1-800-344-ARTS      IN  FLORIDA  305-772-1386 


lemice  Sterner  Gallery 

1700  Collins  Avenue 

tore  123 

/liami  Beach.  FL  33154 

105/868-3460 


Rosenbaum 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 


ME  ART 

Northeast  12th  Avenue 


Fi.  Lauderdale,  FL  33334 


Listed  below  are  our  newly  appointed  dealers  for  the  Icart  Estate  Editions.  Call  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


Todd  Gner  Galleries,  Inc 
999  Douglas  Ave  #1123 
Allamonte  Springs.  FL  32714 
305/682-7607 


Images  of  Hawaii 
Washington  DC  Gallery,  Inc 
3  Bethesda  Metro  Center 
Bethesda.  MD  20814 
301/654-2321 


The  An  Spectrum 
The  Linton  Promanade 
5130  Linton  Blvd 
Delray  Beach,  FL  33445 
305/498-5667 


Edward  Weston  Graphics 
19355  Business  Drive 
North  Ridge,  CA  91324 
818/885-1044 


Studio  47  Art  Gallery 
572  Fifth  Ave  47th  St 
New  York,  NY  10036 
212/382-0052 


Jentra  Fine  Art  Gallery 
Rt  33  in  Millhurst  Rd 
PO  Box  727 
Freehold,  NJ  07728 
201/431-0838 


Deetza's  Gallery 
139  Northeast  1st  Ave 
Hallandale.  FL  33009 
305/458-2348 
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FINEARI  AUCTIONEERS*  VALUERS  SINCE  179o 

London 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Tuesday  8  December  at  11  am 


Jacobus  BilHus 

"A  still  life  of  Game,' 
signed  and  dated  1672,  oil  on  canvas,  116.5  cm  x  91.5  cm. 

Viewing:  preceding  Thursday  11  am  -  5  pm,  Friday  830  am  -  5  pm,  Saturday  830  am  -  12  noon, 
Sunday  2  pm  -  5  pm,  Monday  830  am  -  5  pm  and  morning  of  sale  until  10  am. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  £10.50  by  post  ($16.80  by  overseas  post) 

Enquiries:  Brian  Koetser  or  Sarah  Lidsey,  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602,  ext  325. 


Phillips  London,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  WlY  0AS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 
Phillips  New  York,  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y,  10021  U.S. A  Tel:  212  570  4830. 


LONDON      PARIS      NE\V\ORK      GENEVA      BRUSSELS 
Nineteen  salerooms  throughout  iht  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


TVLLARICO 

.-.  B  I    V  - 


<e  ultimate  lipstick. 

e  original  designs  of  eighteen  karat  gold 
precious  gems  and  19  sensuous  shades. 
Each  a  work  of  passion  and  art. 
signed  and  numbered 
in  limited  editions. 


Dreams  Are  Priceless 


COMPAGNIE  DES  COMMISSAIRES  PRISEURS  DE  PARIS 

DROUOT  -  PARIS  ■  FRANCE 


DROUOT 

MONTAIGNE 

THE  GEORGES  RENAND  COLLECTION 

VERY  IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

BONNARD  -  BRAQUE  -  CEZANNE  -  COROT  -  VAN  DONGEN  -  DUFY  -  GERICAULT  -  VAN  GOGH  -  MARQUET  -  MATISSE 
MODIGLIANI  -  Douanier  ROUSSEAU  -  RENOIR  -  REDON  -  SEURAT  -  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  -  LTRILLO  -  VUILLARD 


I] 

DROUOT 

MONTAIGNE 


■     VUILLARD  Edouard-Jean 
«  La  chambre  bleue  » 
Executed  in  1910  and 
retouched  by  Vuillard 
I    in  1916  and  1919 
I    Oil  on  canvas  signed 
I    at  the  bottom  left 
H.  65  x  47  cm. 

President : 

Joel-M.  MILLON 

Auctioneers : 

Maitres  LIBERT  et  CASTOR.  ROBERT.  BOISGIRARD.  OFFRET.  RIEUNIER  et  BAILLY-POMMERY 

Experts  : 

Messieurs  J.-C.  BELLIER.  Ph.  BRAME.  B.  LORENCEAU.  C.  MARUMO.  A.  SCHOELLER 


COMPAGNIE  DES  COMMISSA1RES  PRISEURS  DE  PARIS 

DROUOT  -  PARIS  -  FRANCE 


DROUOT 

MONTAIGNE 


AUCTION  SALE 

Friday  November  20th,  1987  at  7.30  p.m. 

DROUOT  MONTAIGNE,  15,  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE  75008  PARIS 
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CEZANNE  Paul 
«  Groupe  d'arbres  » 
(environs  de  Vichy  1877-80) 
Watercolor  46.5  x  30,5  cm. 


I] 

)ROUOT 

0   N   T  A  I   G   N   E 


Private  viewing  by  appointment  from  October  26th 

Public  viewing  :  November  19th  and  20th,  1987  at  DROUOT  MONTAIGNE 

DROUOT :  NEW  YORK 

9,  rue  Drouot,  75009  PARIS 

47  70  14  00  -  47  70  15  00  -  42  46  17  1 1  (212)  249  03  33 

Telex  DROUOT  642260  -  Telefax  42  46  65  13  (212)  744  33  81 
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Adeliza  and  the 
candy  store  bunch 

by  ellen  schlesinger 


Adeliza  McHugh  on  the  steps  of  her  art  gallery,  The  Candy  Store  (lately  painted  by  David  Gilhooly),  with  a  painting  by  Luis  Cruz  Azaceta. 


Her  two-room  gallery  used  to  be  the 
local  library  in  Folsom,  California. 
The  unprepossessing  beige  building 
surrounded  by  rosebushes  and  a 
thicket  of  blackberries  could  not  be 
farther  off  the  beaten  path.  Folsom  is  a 
rural  community  (population:  15,618) 
twenty  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  known 
best  for   its   maximum-security  prison. 


However,  to  artists,  scholars,  and  collec- 
tors, Folsom  means  The  Candy  Store,  the 
house  that  Adeliza  McHugh  built. 

The  painter  Roy  DeForest,  who  has 
been  showing  with  her  for  twenty  years, 
says,  "Adeliza  is  the  best  dealer  on  the 
North  American  continent."  The  actor 
Vincent  Trice,  a  lifelong  collector,  hap- 
pened upon  The  Candy   Store   in    1970 


when  he  was  lecturing  on  art  in  Sacramen- 
to. His  initial  encounter  was  like  that  of 
thousands  of  other  people.  "Out  in  the 
country,  with  a  name  like  The  Candy 
Store,  I  was  expecting  another  Ye  Olde 
Shoppe,"  Price  says.  "Instead,  here's  all 
this  naive  yet  highly  sophisticated  art  and 
this  charming,  knowledgeable  woman. 
What  a  wonderful  feeling  of  discovery!" 
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Birdys,  by  Gladys  Nilsson,  an  Adeliza  discovery, 


1MB      &&&. 


McHugh  has  a  single-minded  passion 
for  art,  an  obsession.  "I  try  to  get  people  to 
experience  the  excitement,  the  exquisite 
pleasure  the  artist  must  feel  making  the 
work,"  McHugh  says.  "Most  people  are  so 
busy  playing  money  games  that  they  won't 
take  the  time  to  look,  to  really  see.  They're 
missing  so  much,  don't  you  think?" 

Add  to  this  a  method  of  selling  art  that  is 
part  P.  T.  Barnum,  part  gangland  enforc- 
er, and  you  have  a  dealer  whose  gallery  has 
become  a  tendril  of  those  in  the  cultural 
big  leagues.  "Adeliza's  just  a  New  York 
dealer  who  happens  to  be  in  the  boon- 
docks," says  Susan  C.  Larsen,  a  Los 
Angeles  art  critic.  "She  doesn't  care  about 
decor  or  glitz.  She  makes  art  the  one  and 
only  focus.  She's  been  on  the  cutting  edge 
in  her  range  for  years." 

When  new  work  moves  her,  she  reacts. 
In  the  early  1960s,  she  zeroed  in  on  what 
she  considered  "the  art  of  our  time," 
becoming  one  of  the  first  dealers  to  show 
and  sell  the  work  of  a  loosely  knit  group  of 
teachers  and  students  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  and  California  State 
University,  Sacramento — artists  who,  at 
the  time,  were  toiling  in  obscurity.  The 
Candy  Store  bunch — Robert  Arneson, 
Roy  DeForest,  David  Gilhooly,  Clayton 
Bailey,  Peter  Vandenberge,  Jim  Nutt, 
Gladys  Nilsson,  to  name  a  few — have 
gone  on  to  attain  wide  acclaim.  Yet  most 
remain  loyal  to  the  dealer  who  believed  in 
them  and  their  work  when  the  rest  oi  the 
art  world  was  indifferent. 

"No  one  was  selling  what  we  were  mak- 
ing in  the  1960s,"  recalls  the  sculptor  Gil- 
hooly. "No  one  but  Adeliza  even  tried. 
She  loved  what  we  were  doing  and  became 


fully  committed  to  it.  More  amazing,  she 
took  the  time  to  educate  people,  to  elevate 
their  tastes.  That's  how  she  got  them  to 
buy  it,  that  and  hounding  them  on  the 
phone,  raving  about  it  ten  times  a  day." 

"Adeliza  is  the  Douanier  Rousseau  of  art 
dealers,"  says  Richard  V.  West,  who  was 
director  of  the  Crocker  Art  Museum,  in 
Sacramento,  in  1981,  when  that  institu- 
tion honored  The  Candy  Store  with  a 
twenty-year  retrospective.  He  is  now  the 
director  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum. 
"She's  a  primitive  with  an  intuitive,  in- 
genuous approach  to  art.  She  immediately 
responded  to  Funk,  while  most  people 
were  dismissing  it  as  frivolous." 

At  first  meeting,  McHugh  strikes  one 
not  as  a  high-powered  dealer  but  as  a  kind- 
ly grandmother.  She  looks  the  part,  with 
her  pepper-and-salt  hair  swept  up  with 
pins  and  her  penchant  for  loose-fitting 
jumpers.  In  tact,  she  crochets  doilies  and 
watches  soap  operas,  but  she  also  reads 
Vogue  and  W  and  can  spot  an  Issey  Miyake 
original  at  twenty  paces.  Her  voice  is  a 
thin,  girlish  singsong  that  drops  to  a  confi- 
dential murmur  when  she  pays  a  compli- 
ment or  shares  a  bit  of  gossip. 

Born  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Utah  in  1912, 
she  1  ad  no  formal  art  training.  Her  educa- 
tion began  with  her  haunt- 
ing of  New  York  and 
San   Francisco 
museums   in 
the    1940s^ 
and 
'50s.     M 


is  good  and  bad  art.  As  she  puts  it:  "Some 
work  I  like,  some  I  dearly  love,  some 
doesn't  move  me  at  all,  and  some  shoots 
me  over  the  moon." 

She  dates  her  conversion  to  the  1940s, 
when  she  first  saw  a  Jackson  Pollock.  She 
was  living  in  Manhattan  then  with  her 
second  husband,  the  late  writer  and  poet 
Vincent  McHugh.  "He  used  to  drag  me  to 
the  museums.  I  found  it  terribly  boring," 
she  recalls.  "When  I  saw  this  Pollock  I 
hated  it.  It  really  made  me  mad,  and  I 
thought  it  was  fitting  that  the  critics  were 
calling  him  Jack  the  Dripper.  Then  I  kept 
seeing  it  in  my  mind.  It  had  me  all  stirred 
up.  I  started  feeling  its  power  instead  of 
thinking  about  what  it  meant.  Tremen- 
dous. I  couldn't  recover  from  it,  and  I 
didn't  want  to.  That's  how  I  got  hooked  on 
art,  dear." 

Twenty-five      years      ago      McHugh 

founded  The  Candy  Store,  choosing  the 

out-of-the-way  town  of  Folsom  because 

"there  were  violets  growing  in  the  street 

and  apricot  trees."  She  never  let   its 

remoteness  interfere  with  her  mission. 

"It's  tough  to  sell  art  anywhere.  I  never 

gave  my  location  much  thought, "  she  says. 

"People  seem  to  be  drawn  to  clever  artists, 

work  they  can  understand,  the  tried  and 

true.   Left  alone,   they 

buy  art  that  has  no 

sex,    no    v i o- 


Over 
the 

years,  she 

developed 
a  clear  sense, 
which  borders  on 
the  belligerent,  ot  what 


Robert 
Arne- 
son's  ceram- 
ic portrait  of 
Adeliza,  House 
Mother  for  Odd  Birds 
(1976).  "She's  a  mother  hen 
who  cares  deeply  for  her  artists." 
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ing.  Kool-Aid  art.  If  I'm  going  to  drink,  I 
want  wine,  and  if  I'm  going  to  look  at  art, 
it's  got  to  have  a  kick." 

Her  clients  are  mainly  ordinary  people 
— rarely  the  rich  and  famous — and  she 
allows  them  to  buy  on  time,  making  drib- 
sy-drabsy  payments  for  years  on  end. 
These  are  people  who  wouldn't  be  collec- 
tors today,  wouldn't  have  important  pieces 
made  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  if 
McHugh  hadn't  badgered  them  into  "real- 
ly looking  at  art." 

They  have  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
Adeliza  strong-arm  technique.  "She's  re- 
sponsible for  my  condition,"  says  Ross 
Turk,  an  Indiana  collector.  "Some  people 
do  drugs;  my  addiction  is  buying  art.  It 
started  when  I  was  in  school  in  Sacramen- 
to and  began  going  up  to  Folsom.  Now  I 
visit  Adeliza  once  or  twice  a  year  and  rarely 
leave  without  buying  something.  Last  vis- 
it, it  was  a  Luis  Cruz  Azaceta." 

"She  completely  turned  me  around," 
confesses  the  collector  Robert  Ledbetter, 
of  Sacramento.  "When  I  first  saw  DeFor- 
est's  paintings,  in  the  mid-1970s,  I 
thought  it  was  kid  stuff.  Adeliza  gave  me 
speech  number  thirty-two:  Get  off  your 
butt  and  go  look  at  more  art.  She  'aught 
me  that  if  a  work  has  greatness,  it's  going  to 
disturb  you  at  first.  She  worked  very  hard 
at  opening  my  eyes." 


Untitled  charcoal,  pastel, 
and  colored-pencil  drawing 
by  Roy  Deforest,  another  of 
Adeliza's  early  discoveries. 


As  a  result,  The 
Candy  Store  is  in 
much  better  financial 
health  than  far  glossi- 
er galleries  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  Los 
Angeles.  "I  never 
thought  about  sales," 
Adeliza  says,  "and 
I've  had  a  lot  of  shows 
where  I  didn't  sell  a 
thing.  If  there's  a 
snowball's  chance  in 
hell  of  selling  some- 
thing, I  try.  Making 
sales,  the  money  part, 
isn't  important.  I  take 
only  work  I  have  a 
feeling  for,  that  has 
a  certain  spark.  Then 
I  see  if  I  can  get  oth- 
er  people  to  feel 
the  same — carried 
away." 

When  she  saw  the  work  oi  the  New 
Mexican  sculptor  Luis  Jimenez,  for  exam- 
ple, she  felt  that  spark.  "Back  in  1976  I 
kept  getting  these  phone  calls  from  this 
woman  who  said  she  wanted  to  show  my 
work  at  a  gallery  that  was  in  her  house  in 
California,"  Jimenez  says.  "I  tried,  to  be 
polite,  but  I  thought  she  was  a  kook.  She 
kept  calling.  I  kept  trying  not  to  be  rude. 
Then  David  Gilhooly  started  calling,  and 
soon  afterward  he  dropped  by  my  studio, 
which  was  in  El  Paso,  doing  Adeliza's  bid- 
ding. I  started  to  take  notice.  I'd  never 
heard  of  an  artist  having  such  a  relation- 
ship with  his  dealer.  I  was  getting  curious. 
On  a  trip  to  Sacramento  in  1980,  I 
dropped  by  The  Candy  Store,  and  there's 
Gilhooly  painting  the  steps.  I  thought, 
This  is  an  unreal,  ideal  situation.  I've  been 
shipping  mv  work  to  her  ever  since." 

Although  Roy  DeForest  is  now  affiliated 
with  galleries  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Paris,  he  still  has  a  show  every  year  at  The 
Candy  Store.  The  only  thing  that's 
changed  is  the  price  of  his  work.  In  1967, 
his  drawings  sold  tor  $150.  These  days, 
they  go  for  $5,000.  "Adeliza  sold  my  work 
then,  and  she  can  sell  it  now,"  he  says. 
"All  my  dealers  are  good,  but  she's  the 
best,  the  most  human.  She's  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  aggressive,  and  honest.  You 
can't  help  being  charmed  by  her." 


DeForest  savs  she  also  understands  the 
care  and  feeding  of  artists,  people  for 
whom,  he  admits,  egotism  is  a  trade  dis- 
ease. "Artists  find  her  irresistible  because 
she  likes  to  make  you  feel  you're  the 
greatest  living  artist,"  he  says.  "We  all 
know  it's  blatant  flattery,  but  it  still  makes 
you  feel  good.  When  she  sends  a  check, 
she  always  encloses  a  note  on  a  little  three- 
bv-five  card.  They're  so  enthusiastic,  I 
always  look  forward  to  them." 

Robert  Arneson  summed  up  the  ex- 
traordinary relationship  McHugh  has  with 
her  artists,  entitling  his  1976  ceramic  por- 
trait of  her  House  Mother  for  Odd  Birds. 
Like  a  concerned  parent,  McHugh  will 
often  call  artists  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
not  to  talk  business  but  simply  to  rhapso- 
dize over  their  recent  work  or  to  inquire 
about  their  health.  "She's  a  mother  hen 
who  cares  deeply  for  her  artists,"  says 
Arneson.  "Of  course,  it's  like  a  family. 
When  you  can't  show  there,  because  your 
work  is  too  big  or  you  have  other  commit- 
ments, she  takes  it  personally,  like  you're  a 
son  leaving  home.  I  feel  guilty  when  I 
haven't  seen  her  for  a  while." 

In  return,  her  artists  do  her  favors. 
Nutt,  oi  Chicago's  Hairy  Who,  gaudily 
painted  the  gallery's  exterior  in  1970. 
More  recently,  Gilhooly  not  only  painted 
the  gallery's  steps  but  also  replaced  the 
original,  deteriorating  sign,  which  had 
been  made  by  Nutt  and  has  since  been 
replaced  with  a  new  one,  painted  by  Arne- 
son. Mostly,  they  give  her  the  pleasure  of 
their  art.  "Professors  and  other  know-it- 
alls  were  fond  of  telling  me  my  artists  were 
failures,"  McHugh  recalls.  "They  said  I 
should  start  selling  art  that  people  wanted 
to  buy.  But  I  couldn't.  I  didn't  like  it." 


Self-Portrait/Crvelty  Urban  Cry,  by  Azaceta. 
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THE  OLDSMOBILE  TOURING  SEDAN. 

EXHILARATION  IN 

THE  SIMPLE  ACT  OF  DRIVING. 

"What  we've  engineered  with  the  new  Touring  Sedan, 
plain  and  simple, 


is  a  true  world- 
class  road  car" 


"Seating  areas  are  leather.  Front  buckets  adjust 
14  ways-not  only  for  comfort,  but  also  for  front, 
side,  and  lumbar 
support." 


"During  hard  braking, 

brake  pressure  corrects 

as  conditions  require, 

providing  smooth. anti-lock 

braking  power." 


Each  wheel  has 

wn  suspension  system,  with  each  system 
ig  totally  isolated  from  the  car  body  to 
mote  a  smooth 

>  and  responsive  "WeVe  put  so  much 

diingr  quality  into  this  car,  the 

powertrain  is  warranted 
for  6  years  or  60,000  miles,  and  outer- 
body  rust-through  protection  is  up 
to  6  years  or  a  hundred 
thousand  miles." 

jm/M  r  Lets  get  ft 

* 11 1  i  fi  together.. 

Oldsmoblie  dealer  tor  the  terms  and 
ns  of  this  limited  warranty. 


From  the  engineers 
at  Oldsmobile...the  essence  of  quality  in  the  1 988 
Oldsmobile  Touring  Sedan. 

For  more  information  on  this  remarkable  auto- 
mobile, send  for  a  free  catalog.  Write:  Olds  Touring 
Sedan  Catalog,  RO.  Box  1 4238,  Lansing,  Ml  48901 . 


Si 


OLDSMOBILE  QUALITY 
FEEL  IT 


One  Tipsy  Olive  & 
a  little  gin  make 
the  perfect  martini. 

Making  a  good  martini  is  a 
true  art.  Everyone  knows  the 
secret  is  in  how 
much  vermouth 
you  use.  Our 
Tipsy  Olives 
take  the 
guesswork 
out  of  just 
how  much 
vermouth  is 
"the  right 
amount." 
Just  add  a 
Tipsy  Olive  to  your  favorite  gin 
to  create  the  perfect  dry  martini. 
Colossal  olives  stuffed  with 
pimentos  &  bathed  in  vermouth. 

Colossal  green  olives  are 
flown  in  from  Greece,  stuffed 
with  whole  pimentos,  and  care- 
fully packed  in  the  finest  French 
white  vermouth.  Order  today. 
Net  wt.  16  oz.  $10.00  ppd. 


□ept.  124  03.  P.O.  Box  3999,  Portland,  OR  97208 


Fine  colossal 
olives  packed 
in  vermouth. 


Qty_ 


Total  $_ 


Tipsy  Olives  No.  7624F 

D  Check   DVISA   DM.Card  DAm.  Express   ^Diners/C.E 

Card  # Exp 

Sig.  X Phone  

Name  


Order  TOLL  FREE  1  800  547  1160 

Send  FREE  "ESCAPE  from  the  ordinary""  catalog. 
D  Send  FREE  Holiday  Food  catalog. 


W  Norm  Thompson 


THE  GALLERIES 


Nut  that  her  eye  is  infallible.  But  even 
when  she  makes  mistakes,  Adeliza  is  big 
enough  to  rectify  them.  In  1980,  she 
exhibited  the  work  of  Luis  Cruz  Azaceta, 
who  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Davis.  She  confesses  that  his 
drawings  scared  her.  "1  gave  Luis  a  show 
because  1  could  tell  he  had  talent  and  he 
was  charming.  But  when  I  got  all  his  draw- 
ings around  me  at  the  gallery  they  fright- 
ened me.  They  were  way  over  my  head.  1 
looked  out  ot  the  window  the  whole  time 
his  show  was  up.  Then  about  a  year  later  I 
saw  one  of  his  drawings  I'd  sold  to  a  Sacra- 
mento collector.  I  tried  to  buy  it  back.  1 
thought  it  was  the  most  powerful  thing  I'd 
ever  seen,  more  powerful  than  Picasso.  I 
realized  what  a  jerk  I'd  been.  I  called  him 
in  New  York,  but  I  was  afraid  he'd  shrug 
me  off.  I  was  lucky. " 

As  a  result  o(  her  extraordinary  way  of 
dealing,   hopeful  young  artists  come  by 

"ADELIZA  IS 

THE  DOUANIER  ROUSSEAU 

OF  ART  DEALERS." 

The  Candy  Store  to  show  their  work  at  the 
rate  of  about  sixty  a  month.  "They  think  1 
hav<  some  sort  of  magic  touch,"  she  whis- 
pers conspiratorially.  "They're  mistaken, 
you  know.  It's  the  art  and  the  creative 
genius  of  artists  that  are  lasting  and  excit- 
ing. The  value,  the  intrinsic  worth,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  If  a  work  ot  art  is 
good,  it  will  rind  its  place." 

McHugh  does  not  have  room  for  many 
— she  handles  a  total  of  about  sixteen  art- 
ists— but  she  still  cannot  resist  work  that 
moves  her.  One  recent  addition  is  Glenn 
Takai,  a  Sacramento  ceramicist  who  is  a 
former  student  of  Gilhooly's.  "I'm  hon- 
ored to  be  part  ot  the  Candy  Store  tradi- 
tion," he  says.  "And  I'm  encouraged. 
Adeliza  says  it  was  a  struggle  to  sell  Arne- 
son's  and  Gilhooly's  work  back  in  the 
1960s,  too." 

Despite  having  emphysema,  McHugh 
continues  doing  on  a  daily  basis  what  she 
started  in  1962 — exhibiting,  enthusing 
over,  and  selling  art.  "She's  got  such  an 
eve,  such  enthusiasm,  that  it  blows  your 
cookie,"  says  Azaceta.  "She's  the  god- 
mother ot  Bay  Area  art." 

"There's  art  out  there  tor  everyone  if 
they'd  just  take  the  time  to  look,"  says 
Adeliza.  "1  don't  understand  it  all,  of 
course.  I  don't  even  want  to.  I  just  want 
that  exquisite  pleasure  ot  looking  at  it.  Art 
lifts  my  spirits.  It's  what  I  live  tor."  C 

FAlcn  Schlesinger  is  a  painter  and  art  critic. 


CHRISTIES 


Contemporary  Art 

Auction:  November  3  &  4 
Viewing  begins:  October  30 

Impressionist  and 
Modern  Art 
Auction:  November  10  &  11 
Viewing  begins:  November  6 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

Auction:  November  13 
Viewing  begins:  November  6 

Prints 

Auction:  November  16  &  17 
Viewing  begins:  November  12 

Latin  American  Art 

Auction:  November  17 
Viewing  begins:  November  12 

20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

Auction:  November  21 
Viewing  begins:  November  14 

French  and  Continental 
Furniture  and  Sculpture 

Auction:  November  24 
Viewing  begins:  November  lc> 

Japanese  Works  of  Art 

Auction:  December  I 
Viewing  begins:  November  27 

Jewelry 

Auction:  December  2 
Viewing  begins:  November  2<S 

American  Paintings. 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Auction:  December  4 
Viewing  begins:  November  28 

November  auction  highlights  at 
Christie's  East,  219  E.  67th  St. 

Works  of  Art  by 
Maurice  Sendak 

Auction:  November  4 

\  iewing  begins:  October  31 

for  further  information. 

call  212  5464000 

Catalogue  inquiries:  718/784-1480 
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CHRISTIES 

"On  your  first  visit  to  Christie's, 
brins  a  notebook,  not  a  checkbook.1' 


Arm. 
Cknstii's  Cfniempfrurt  An  Depanrntm 


If  you've  never  been  to  Christie's  before,  consider  this 
your  in\  itation. 

Conic  in  to  one  of  our  \  icw  ings  and  brow  se   Stroll  around 
and  take  notes.  And  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  best  things 

Christie's  has  to  otter:  the  know  ledge  ol  our  experts. 

Experts  like  Martha  Baer.  who  has  been  seeking  out, 
looking  at  and  sizing  up  Contemporary  Art  for  over  20  years. 
And  her  enthusiasm  for  it  is  contagious,  as  you'll  discover 

if  you  stop  b\  to  talk  to  her. 

Come  to  a  Contemporar)  Art  auction  at  Christie's   But 

don't  come  to  bid  at  first.  Come  to  learn    And  when  you 
decide  you're  ready,  you'll  see  how  eas)  it  is  to  become  a 
Christie's  client. 

For  information  about  Christie's  current  auction  schedule. 
call  Aucuonline  at  212  371-5438.  There's  a  new  exhibition  at 
Christie's  \  irtualK  ever)  week  between  September  and  June. 
It's  exciting,  it's  free,  and  there's  nothing  like  it. 

Christie's. 

The  museum  where  the  art  is  for  sale. 


502  P&rt Avenue, NY., NY 


AT  AUCTION 


THE 


JAMES  C.  LEAKE 

AUTOMOBILE 
COLLECTION 


AT  NO  RESERVE 


1 930  Rolls-Royce  Springfield  Derby,  body  by  Brewster      1 904  Reo  1  cylinder  Runabout,  ABC  star,  "Emmy  Goes     1 904  Milnes  Daimler  Double  Decker  Bus 

to  Brighton" 


1924  Foden  Steam  Wagon,  5  Ton 


1 976  Burred  'Natalie'  Showman's  Traction  Engine,  1 933  Chrysler  Custom  Imperial  Tourer,  body  by 

Half  Scale  LeBaron 


1936  Brough  Motorcycle  with  sidecar!  begged  tc 
George  Brough 


1 905  Rolls-Royce  30  HP  6-cy Under,  body  by  Jarvis  1934  Packard  Super  Eight  Dual  Cowl  Phaeton,  body  by 

Packard 


>  in  ■  ':s  *       -°v-       * 


37  Hispano  Suiza  Double  Cabriolet  built  for  the  1905  Rolls-Royce  Light  Twenty  Tourer,  body  by 

Maharajah  of  Sardeja.  body  by  Devilliers  of  Paris  Harrington  of  Hove. 


1924  Isotta  Fraschini  Touring  Car  Straight  Tipo  Eight, 
body  by  Cesare  Sala 


:r«iTi=^^T?; 


21  AND  22, 1987 

EXPOSITION  CENTER 
TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 


1 91 1  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Ghost  Victoria  Touring  Car  for      1 932  Marmom  1 6-cy Under 
the  Maharajah  of  Mysore 


1 937  Rolls-Royce  Phantom  III  built  for  the  Maharajah 
of  Kholapur,  body  by  Barker 


1912  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Ghost  Touring,  body  by 
Barker 


1929  Ford  A  Town  Car,  body  by  Briggs 


1954  Humber  Pullman  Limousine,  owned  by  Winston 
Churchill 


FOR  BIDDER  INFORMATION  OR  A  FREE  BROCHURE  CONTACT: 

ANTIQUES,  INC., 

P.O.  BOX  1887     MUSKOGEE,  OK  74402 

(918)683-3281 

TELEX  247002 


AKUUJNDlhfcWUK 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply 


THE  CRUISE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

See  the  world  from  North  to  South  and  East  to  West  while  we  pamper  to  all  your 
tastes  aboard  the  exciting  and  new  Luxury  cruise  ship,  the  ASTOR  An  imagina- 
tive and  unusual  program  that  ranges  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Enjoy  nature's  wonders  in  the  Norwe- 
gian Fjords,  the  Mystery  of  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Sublime  Splendours  of  India — 
aboard  1988  s  Five  Star  ASTOR  For  further  information  call  ASTOR  CRUISES  at 
1-800-22 1-1667  or  in  New  York  (2 12)  7 19- 1325 


canyon  ranch 

The  Premier  Health  &  Fitness  Resort 

For  women. 
For  men. 
For  life. 


A\  canyon  ranch 

^  V1-800-742-9000  Tucson,  Arizona 


•SilBrougfi 
J12anor 

■^  Country  Houu  Hotel  \ 


Bilbrough  Manor  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
historic  village  of  Bilbrough  some  5  miles  from 
the  center  of  York.  The  Manor  has  been  meticu- 
lously restored  providing  a  high  standard 
throughout  Classical  French  Cuisine  is  served, 

prepared  by  a  highly  skilled  brigade  of  young  chefs,  and  served  in  the  tranquil  grace  ( 
oak  panelled  dining  room 
Bilbrough  Manor  Country  House  Hotel.  Bilbrough.  York  England,  Y02  3PH  (0937)  I 


WALTZ  DOWN  THE  DANUBE 

Take  an  enchanting  voyage  on  the  luxu- 
rious Danube  Pnncess.  sailing  from  Pas- 
sau  on  the  German-Austrian  border  to 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  loumey  along  700 
miles  of  scenic  beauty,  savonng  the  his- 
tory-steeped sitesand  enormous  vitality 
and  joie  de  vivre  that  mark  the  villages 
and  cities  of  Europe's  heartland  Enjoy 
the  leisurely  seven  day  cruise,  or  com- 
bine sailing  with  a  tour  of  the  best  Ger- 
many has  to  offer  Call  Danube  Cruises 
at  800-221-1666.  or  in  New  York.  212- 
719-1200 


San  Francisco's  Small  Grand  Luxe  Hotel 

THE  DC3MATELLO 


-;.;_ 


The  eA.reme  popularity  of  this  exquisite  small  hotel  is  based  upon 
the  level  of  unobtrusive  personal  and  corporate  services  provided 
by  an  elite  European-trained  staff  A  delightful  blend  of  European 
antiques  with  abstract  expressionist  paintings,  only  one  block 
from  Union  Square  Ristorante  Donatello  presents  specialties 
from  Italy's  Emilia-Romagna  region  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
wine  lists  in  North  America  For  reservations  call  800/227-3 1 84  In 
California  800/792-9837 


C.RANDE  COLLECTION 
OF  HOTELS 


REIMS  & 

i  MAI  I  -At  \ 


Now  there's  a  way  to  travel  first-class  around 
Europe  for  15  days  for  as  little  as  $210  per 
person  A  Eurail  Saverpass  gives  two  or  more 
people  travelling  together  unlimited  first- 
class  train  travel  through  any  orall  of  16 coun- 
tries Thic  is  an  incredible  savings  of  2s 
the  price  of  a  regular  first-class  1 5-day  Eurail- 
pass  Fora  free  color  brochure,  circle  the  reply 
card 


THE  ELBOW  BEACH  *  HOTEL  BERMUDi 


On  the  biggest,  silkiest  dancei 
floor  in  Bermuda  Relax  in  a  3 
acre  tropical  garden  dotted  w 
private  lodgings,  a  grand  hori 
and  restaurants— the  only  pri! 
vate  beach  that  comes  with  ai 
complete  resort  For  Reserva- 
tions call  Toll  Free  direct  to  B1 
muda,  800-223-7434  For  othe 
information  call  212-557-3515 
New  York. 


, 


I 


A  MARVELLOUS  CRUISE  TO 
THE  LABORATORY  OF 

THE  SPECIES  IN  EVOLUTION 
Ever  dream  of  a  pristine  ecosystem  envi-  ^ 

ronment?  That  is  what  we  offer  you.  ^fc|  •— 
Aboard  the  newest  Cruise  Ship  plying 
the  waters  of  the  Galapagos  Archipela- 
go, you  will  enjoy  the  sight  of  sea  lions,  marine  iguanas  and  a  multifaceted  b 
population  While  on  shore  you  will  be  able  to  study  the  Galapagos  tortoise  a: 
see  the  various  species  of  finches  whose  evolution  led  Darwin  to  his  famous  Tf 
ory  Be  one  of  the  few  to  delight  in  Galapagos  '88  To  further  enhance  this  holid; 
an  enticing  extension  has  been  planned  to  the  Land  of  the  Incas — Machu  Pied 
For  more  information  call  1-800-22 1-1666  or  in  New  York  (212)  719-1200 

Exprinter  Cruises 


II 1  n  UJ1N  IMUlMtiU  K 

ijr  send  your  written  request  before  January  22,  1988  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870-8743 


nn 
.ENEAGLES 
HOTEL 

ffrmfinfftrrrfi  <•/  ihc-WbrU. 


TheCleneagles  Hotel  is  undoubtedly  the  IHK-.1  ar\i  rr«Ki  ,u\ 

hotel  inthe  British  Isles  Situatedan 

Petthshin 

'  es  including  tennis 
lines!  Equestrian  Centre  m  Europe 
managed  :  >  'hillips  Call  or  wi 

Auchterardet  Perthshire  PHS  INF  Scotland  Tel  0II-44-7646-223I 


Koom  rau-s  >-rrp«  MM-  trom  1st  M.tr.  h  l;«s7 
Singles S95-S  176,  Doubles SI5O-S250. Suite 

I    Hal,  yon  Suit,    S 


GRACIOUS  LIVING 
LONDON  TOWN 

*ned  Halcyon  Hotel  is  London's  Holland  Park, 
five  minutes  from  Kensington  Palace,  is  in  a  class  of  its  own  A 
perfect  blend  of  town  house  elegance  and  country  charm,  its 
forty-four  open  suites  and  rooms  a  re  each  furnished  and  deco- 
rated quite  individually,  while  its  Kingfisher  Restaurant  com- 
bines gourmet  dining  and  an  imaginative  wine  list  with  the 
ambience  of  a  sunny  Florentine  villa 


11     A     L     C     Y    0     \ 

Halcyon  Hotel,  81  Holland  Park,  London  Wll  3KZ   III  (I  I  66721HALCYNG 

USA  II  Nationwide  USA  II  li  n  fork  State 


•'  ...  V 


m  »■* 


mm 


— 


LONDON,  SW1 

3  Sloane  Gardens  Club 

Nestled  in  the  heart  of  exclusive  Chelsea, 
this  meticulously  restored  townhouse  otters 
residential  living  with  luxury  hotel  ameni- 
ties. Peru xJ  fireplaces  and  Victorian  decoi 
grace  the  modem  conveniences.  Informa- 
tion and  reservations.  1-800-992-2925  (in 
Michigan  313/229-7500). 
HASTINGWOOD  ASSOC.,  LTD., 
225  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
Brighton,  Michigan  481 16 


EL  TWIN  DOLPHIN     .  Mexico's  ^most 
usive  and  elegant  resort!  One  hundred 
y  secluded  acres  of  pink  sand  beaches 
hed  by  warm,  gentle  surf  Unexcelled 
ig,  service  and  facilities.  Ocean-terraced 
ns  and  suites.  World-record  sportfishing 
totel's  own  fleet.  Tennis,  snorkeling, 
n-up  bar. 


Full  American  Plan 

SlOO  per  person 

doubte  occupancy  - 

year-round 


Call  your  travel  agent  or 

HOtEL  TWIN  DOLPHIN 

(213)  386-3940  direct 

(8CO)  421-8925  outside  California 

1625  West  Olympic  Blvd.,  Suite  1005 

Los  Angeles.  California  90015 


yearsi 

1962-1987 
I  literally  grew  around  The  Lodge  At  Vail,  which  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary 
;  winter  along  with  the  famous  resort  town  The  Lodge  sits  next  to  the  ski 
untain  and  colorful  pedestrian  mall  Features  fine  service  and  striking  Old 
rid  decor  Amember  of  "The  Leading  Hotels  Of  the  World  "Please  call  or  write 
a  free  brochure:  174  East  Gore  Creek  Dr.  Vail,  Colorado,  81657  (303)  476- 


Why  do  lions  guard  the 
banks  in  Hong  Kong? 

Evil  spirits  dare  not  pass  these 
stern  stone  guardians,  which  pro- 
tect banks,  businesses  and  private 
home. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  city  of  fas- 
cinating stories,  colorful  festivals, 
famous  food  and  legendary 
shopping.  It's  the  one  Oriental 
city  you  must  see. 

HONGKONG* 


KonaVtllagevir!) 


Taste  the  magic  of  a  secluded  Polynesian  vil- 
lage where  you  can  enjoy  the  precious  gift  of 
privacy  in  your  own  plush/primitive  thatched 
"hale"  Rates  include  all  meals,  tennis,  sailing, 
snorkeling.  and  more  Call  toll  free  for  brochure 
on  Hawaii's  favonte  hideaway  (800)  367-5290, 
or  write  P.O.  Box  1299,  Dept  CO  Kailua-Kona. 
Hawaii  96745 


*7Zc /%***. 

The  Mark  is  San  Francisco,  a  perfect  blending  of  tra- 
dition with  contemporary  advantages  Located  on 
prestigious  Nob  Hill,  The  Mark  has  been  serving 
world  travellers  for  more  than  half  a  century  Dine  in 
elegant  splendor  in  the  Nob  Hill  Restaurant  or  the 
more  casual  comfort  of  the  international  Cafe  Vien- 
na, and  don't  forget  cocktails  in  the  world  famousTop 
of  The  Mark  Almost  every  Guest  Room  commands  a 
view  of  our  beautiful  city  by  the  bay  Reservations: 
800- 33-AGAJN  or  4 1 5-392-3434 

The  Mart  Hopkins  Inter-Continental  Number  One  Nob  HO 


AKUU1ND  IttC  WUKill 
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The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply 


Marriott's  Harbor  Beach 


Only  3  miles  from  the  airport.  Marriott's  new 
645-room  resort  is  a  lush,  tropical  paradise 
filled  with  pleasures.  Sun  up  on  your  very 
own  private  beach  Work  out  in  the  Health 
Club  and  cool  off  in  our  magnificent  free- 
form  pool.  Play  a  set.  Or  set  sail  Wine,  dine 
and  dance  the  night  away  in  our  8 
restaurants  and  lounges.  And  don't  dare 
think  that's  all  there  is  to  do. 


Harbor  Beach 

3030  Holiday  Drive,  Fort  Lauderdale,    ^""-^—      — a  fort  uuderdale  resort 
FL  33316     (305)  525-4000;  Toll  Free  (8001  228-9290 
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MOUNTAIN  HAUS  AT  VAIL 
Luxury  lodging  in  the  heart  of  vail  village  next  to  the  covered  bridge  Seventy-rj 
deluxe  one,  two  and  three  bedroom  condominium  suites,  heated  outdoor 
indoor&  outdoor  therapy  spas,  sauna's  and  steam  rooms  on  site,  restaurant 
lounge  for  fine  continental  cuisine  and  apre  ski. 

For  reservations  call  toll  free  800  237-0922  or  303-476-2434  direct.  Or  write  Mol 
tain  Haus,  P.O.  Box  1 748,  Vail,  Colorado  81658. 


Rush  hour  traffic  in  New  Zealand. 
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New  Zealand  is  a  bit  of  a  black  sheep 
You'll  find  a  different  climate  down  here, 
Down  Under  A  casual,  relaxed  pace 
Unrivaled  scenery  and  unbeatable 
prices  And  genuinely  friendly  folks  who 
won't  make  you  feel  like  one  of  the 
crowd.  Ifthis  sounds  inviting  to  you,  why 
not  invite  us  to  send  you  our  free  New 
Zealand  Book?  lust  ring:  213-477-8241 
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QUAIL  LODGE 

CARMEL.  CALIFORNIA 

In  sunny  Carmel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of 
Carmel  Valley  Golf  &  Country  Club  Ideal  for  year- 
round  golf  and  tennis  One  hundred  luxurious 
units  including  lakeside  cottage  suites  and  two- 
story  lodges.  The  Executive  Villa  offers  sump- 
tuous accommodations  with  suites  and  living 
room  combinations  Very  elegant  yet  very  cozy. 
Mobil  Five-Star  Winner  Color  Brochure. 


PLANTAGENET  TOURS    Call  Professor  Pete  Gravgaard  TOLLFREE  1-800-521-4556 
PHIUPPA  TOUR  to  Medieval  Portugal    19-27  March  1988    SI385  ind  air  NY-Lisbon  and 
back 

ELEANOR  TOUR  to  Medieval  France    2-10Apnl  1988  l5-230ctober  1988    SI485indair 
NY-Pans  and  back 

TROUBADOUR  TOUR  to  Medieval  Aquitalne    30  Apnl-15  May  1988    S2720  ind  air  NY- 
Pans  and  back 

PROVENCETOUR    2l-29|une  1988    SI425inclair  NY-Pans  and  back 
VIKINCTOURtoMedievalDenmatk.EnglandaiidNonnandv'    2-l7|ulyl988    S2950ind 
air  NY-Copenhagen.  Pans-NY' 

PLANTAGENET  TOUR  to  Medieval  England  and  France    30luly-l4  August  1988    S2800 
incl  ait  NY-London.  Pans-NY 

POLY  ALBION  TOUR  to  Literary  England    14-31  August  1988    S2970  ind  air  NY-London 
London-NY 

BARBAROSSATOURtoMedievaJGeimanyandltaiy    3- 1 8 September  1988    S2800indair 
NY-Bruxelles,  Milan-NY 

FREDERICK  II  TOUR  to  Medieval  Southern  Italy    18  September-2  October  1988    S2250 
ind  air  NY-Rome  and  back 

LITERARY  LONDON  TOUR    19-27  November  1988    SI585indudingair  NY-London  and 
back 
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OUR  BEACH  RESORT 
BORDERS  ON 

THE  SPECTACULAR, 
loin  us  at  The  Ritz-Carlton,  Laguna  Nigu( 
Our  magnificent,  Mediterranean-style  resc 
high  on  a  bluff  above  the  Pacific.  You'll  enjc 
tennis  Golf  Fine  dining.  And  the  gracioi 
accommodations  of  Southern  California 
only  Five  Star,  Five  Diamond 
resort,  lust  call  your  travel 
agent  or  800-241-3333  for  a 
spectacular  vacation 

TheRitzl  arl 

Laguna  Nio.uei 


li.J'H1 
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OUR  NAPLES  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKS 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  GULF 

Our  resort  sports  three  miles  of  bright,  white 
sand  An  1 8-hole  golf  course  Six  tennis  courts 
Swimming,  sailing,  fishing  A  fitness  center 
Gourmet  dining  Entertainment  and  dancing 
nightly  Uncompromising 
personal  sen/ice  And  spark- 
ling views  of  the  Gulf  from 
every  room  Call  800-241- 
3333  And  see  for  yourself     -,  HE  rttz-Carlton 

Natles  Florida 


Colony  Club  Hotel 


A  TRADITION  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
Enjoy  European-style  service  at  this  classic, 
impeccably  beautiful  76-room  hotel  in  the  most 
magnificent  beachfront  setting  in  BARBADOS 

COLONY  CLUB  offers  MAP  guests  an  excit- 
ing exchange  dining  program  in  cooperation 
with  other  St.  lames  Beach  Hotels  and  selected 
fine  area  restaurants.  Savor  the  best  of  Barbad- 
os at  COLONY  CLUB. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  David  B  Mitchell  &  Co 
696-1323 

A  St  lames  Beach  Hotel 


-800  372-1323  or (21 


1 1  n  ^uin  iNuioonu  ]\ 


3r  send  your  written  request  before  January  22,  1988  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870-  8743 


me  to  AMSTERDAM,  Cultural  Capital  of  Europe,  where  our  romantic  1 9th 
ltury  sailing  barge  'Volharding —with  modem  comfort  in  a  mahogany  interi- 
— is  your  private  residence  You  can  start  a  cruise  in  a  golden  age  landscape  or 
arrange  a  special  program  in  your  personal  style  for  2- 1 2  persons  The  price  is 
proximately  $4500  a  week  ($800  per  couplel  for  ship  with  crew 
Call  the  ship  directly  Holland  (0)6  521 19586  Volharding  travel  artists, 
P.O.  Box  230. 1000  AE  Amsterdam  or  P  O  Box  29344,  Richmond,  VA  23229 


Find  The  Real  Magic  Kingdom 

e  exotic  kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  magic  excitement  of 
)ng  Kong  All  within  your  reach. 
Venture  beyond  imagination  "Discover  Thailand"  (7 
lys,  from  $950)  and  savor  glittering  temples  in  the 
iwn  Incredible  bargains  in  silks  and  gems  Tranquil 
?aches  and  sizzling  nightlife  "Discover  Bangkok  and 
ong  Kong"  (9  days,  from  $  1 1 50)  for  an  added  wonder:  the  most-fascinating  city 
the  world  With  optional  extensions  to  all  of  Asia  Through  your  travel  agent  or 
lai  Airways  Intl.  at  1-800-426-5204.  For  brochure  only:  1-800-531-3122. 
I -800-53 1 -3 1 22 

<3§Thai 

Royal  Orchid  Holidays 
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The  Snowmass  Club 

There  are  many  tempting  reasons  to  ski  Snow- 
mass  and  Aspen,  but  just  one  place  to 
stay  The  Snowmass  Club  Champagne 
awaiting  yourarrival,  turndown  serviceand  terry 
robes  in  your  room  are  some  of  the  special 
touches  at  The  Club  For  apres  ski  relax  near  a  fireplace  with  chefs  apfel 
strudel  or  after  the  last  run  of  the  day,  enjoy  the  luxurious  health  club  As  an 
alternative  to  The  Club,  consider  a  stay  in  our  spacious  villas  Our  emphasis 
is  service,  thoughtful  and  friendly,  and  our  concierge  is  ready  to  assist  you 
with  any  special  request  The  Snowmass  Club  800-525-0710  or  write  P.O. 
Drawer  G-2,  Snowmass  Village,  Colorado  8161 5. 


Tnornfjuru  Lasf(e~ 

This  beautiful  Tudor  Castle  (c 
1511-1521)  once  owned  by  Henry 
VIII — provides  fourteen  luxury 
bedchambers  (including  some 
four-posters]  and  serves  some  of 
the  finest  food  and  wines  in  Eng- 
land in  its  baronial  dining  rooms. 
One  of  "The  300  Best  Hotels  in 
the  World"  (Rene  Lecler/Harpers 
and  Queen)  and  a  former  "Coun- 
try-House Hotel  of  the  Year"  (Hideaway  Report)  Winterbreak  Package  ( 19th  October  1987- 
31st  March  1988) — details  available  upon  request 

Thombury  Castle,  Thornbury,  Near  Bristol,  Avon,  BS12  1HH 
Tel:  (0454)  418511        Tel  lex  449986 


Hkmwvki/  CaStl*  — 


TOURS  ORIENT 
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avel  Around  The  World,  from  Manchuria  to  Central  Ashia;  on  the  Ancient  Silk 
Dute  from  Kashgar  to  Hunza;  cruise  on  China's  Yantze  River  &  visit  its  best 
tractions;  the  best  of  Tibet,  cheer  Americans  compete  in  the  Seoul  Olympics, 
;e  Thailand,  Burma,  Hong  Kong 

Tiller  International,  209  Post  Street,  Suite  1015 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108    (415)397-1966 


Waileai^Maui 


THE  LUXURY  OF  QUIET  TIME 

Two  luxury  hotels  and  three  condominium 
villages  nestle  near  five  crescent  beaches, 
two  championship  golf  courses  and  a  14- 
court  tennis  club  featuring  Maui's  only  grass 
courts!  Maui  Inter-Continental  Wailea  (800) 
33-AGAIN,  Stouffer  Wailea  Beach  Resort 
(800)  HOTELS-1,  Destination  ResortsAVai- 
lea  Villas  (800)  367-5246 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH 

CONNOISSEUR 

suggestions  in  this  section  can  help  you  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip 
s  enjoyable  than  ever  Just  complete  the  business  reply  card  and  mail,  or  send  your 
en  request.  To: 

CONNOISSEUR  Magazine 

P.O.  Box  1743 

Sandusky,  Ohio  44870-8743 

se  note:  Connoisseur  will  notify  each  company  whose  literature  you  request,  and 

e  companies  will  mail  their  literature  directly  Request  will  be  honored  through  January 


In  Westwood  (adiacent  to  Beverly  Hills)  257  suites, 
providing  European  Grand-Hotel  ambience.  Con- 
cierges Gourmet  Restaurants:  Garden  Restau- 
rants: Garden  Terrace,  Dynasty  Room  and  Alfresco 
Dining  in  the  Marquis  Gardens  "Afternoon  Tea" 
Cocktail  lounge  with  entertainment  24-hour  room 
service.  Pools,  health  spas  and  complimentary 
limousine  to  Beverly  Hills— Weekend/Holiday 
rates  available— call  your  travel  agent  or  call:  (2 13) 
208-8765— (800)346-0410 

"MOTEL  and  QARDENg 


Austin  Galleries  proudly  announce  a  rare  exhibition  of  fifty  original  paintings  by  Erte, 
who  at  95  is  internationally  acclaimed  as  the  Master  of  Art  Deco  Also  being  offered 
are  a  large  selection  of  both  recent  and  vintage  original  signed  and  numbered 
serigraphs.  Now  is  the  time  to  add  to  your  collection  a  masterwork  by  one  of  the  most 
influential  artists  of  the  twentieth  century.  Special  pricing  will  prevail  during  this  exhib- 
ition, further  enhancing  the  investment  potential  of  your  acquisition. 

A  ustin  Galleries 

America's  Leading  Art  Resource  Since  1966 

CHICAGO  •  677  N.  Michigan  Ave.  and  Woofield  Mall,  Schaumburg 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  781  Beach  St.,  Pier  39  and  Crocker  Galleria 
LAGUNA  BEACH  •  218  Forest  Ave.  just  off  Coast  Hwy. 

For  additional  information  please  phone  Don  Austin  (312)  358-8750 
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Commissioned  by 
The  Franklin  Mint  in  honor 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution's 
200th  anniversary. 

AMERICAN  MAJESTY.  An 
exhilarating  tribute  to  our 
heritage  and  liberty.  An  American 
masterpiece  by  Ronald  Van 
Ruyckevelt,  whose  works  have 
been  presented  to  such  world 
leaders  as  President  Kennedy, 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  the 
Emperor  of  Japan. 

Experience  his  genius.  In  a 
sculpture  as  powerful  as  the  American 
eagle.  A  new  and  original  work  of 
art — individually  handcrafted  and 
hand-painted  —  in  imported  porcelain 
of  exceptional  quality. 

American  Majesty  by  Ronald 
Van  Ruyckevelt.  A  sculpture  destined 
for  glory.  Available  exclusively 
through  The  Franklin  Mint. 

Shown  smaller  than  actual  size  of 

15-1/2"  in  height  including  hardwood  base. 
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To  acquire,  mail  by  November  30,  1987. 

The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center,  PA  19091 
Please  enter  mv  order  for  American 
Majesty,  an  original  work  of  art  in  fine 
hand-painted  porcelain,  at  the  issue 
price  of  SI  95.* 

I  need  send  no  monev  now.  I  will 
be  billed  in  five  monthly  installments 
of  $39.*  each,  with  the  first  payment 
due  when  my  sculpture  is  readv. 

'Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and 
a  total  of  $3.  for  shipping  and  handling 


SIGNATURE 


ALL    ORDERS    ARE     SUBJECT    T 

MR 

MRS 
MISS 

O    ACCEPTANCE 

PLEASE    PRINT    CLEARLY 

address 

CITY 

STATE   ZIP 
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1  HE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Grace  under  pressure: 

from  the  life  of  an 

affiliate  artist 

by  barbara  jepson 


Karen  Beardsley,  soprano  and  Affiliate  Artist:  "When  I  walk  onstage,  I  can  take  anything;  I  can  give  anything." 


Nothing — not  even  a  first  night — rat- 
tles most  singers  more  than  an  im- 
portant first  audition.  Frank  Corsa- 
ro, the  veteran  director,  remembers 
the  day  a  young  soprano  tried  out  for 
a  leading  role  with  the  Glyndehourne  Fes- 
tival Opera.  The  company  needed  some- 
one to  play  Max,  the  mischievous  little 
hoy  in  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  a  fantasy 
opera  based  on  the  children's  story  by 
Maurice  Sendak. 

"She  sang  Ophelia's  mad  scene,  a  dread- 
fully silly  aria  from  Hamlet,"  Corsaro  re- 
lates.   "When  she  was  finished,   I   said, 


'That's  the  bigger  piece  of  trash  I've  ever 
heard.'  "  There  was  dead  silence;  then  the 
singer  burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  "That's 
Max!"  veiled  Sendak,  who  was  observing 
the  casting  process.  Corsaro  asked  to  hear 
"something  a  little  more  soothing."  The 
artist  obliged  and  was  hired  on  the  spot. 
"We  liked  her  spirit,"  says  the  director, 
"and  vocally,  she  could  encompass  every- 
thing the  role  required." 

The  spunkv  soprano  was  Karen  Beards- 
lev,  whose  fun-loving  personality  makes 
her  perfect  for  soubrette  characters  like 
Despina,  the  resourceful  maid  in  Mozart's 


Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  which  she  has  performed 
frequently.  And  it  serves  her  even  better 
for  a  contemporary  troublemaker  like 
Max.  The  latter  is  certainly  one  of  the 
more  unusual  trouser  roles  in  the  reperto- 
ry. Oliver  Knussen's  conservatively  atonal 
score,  brought  to  life  by  Sendak's  delight- 
fully grotesque  creatures  and  sets,  requires 
a  singer  to  negotiate  wolf  howls  and  sus- 
tained high-register  utterances  while  hurl- 
ing through  a  veritable  decathlon. 

Nobody  does  that  better  than  Beards- 
ley,  who  will  make  her  debut  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera  this  month  (November 
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more  man  a  irauiiion 

The  Empyrean  Collection . . .  necklace  and  ring  of  pave  and  baguette  diamonds. 
Earrings  of  baguette  and  channel  set  diamonds,  all  in  I  Ski .  gold . . .  ours  exclusively. 
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SHREVE   &  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1852 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.B.  HUDSON,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  -  CHARLES  W.  WARREN,  Detroit -JESSOPS,  San  Diego 
CD.  PEACOCK,  Chicago -J.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HENRY  BIRRS  AND  SONS  COMPANY  OF  FINE  JEWELERS 


CHARLES  EUGENE  GAGNON 

SCULPTOR 


Saint  Francis  and  the  Birds 

Bronze  sculpture  and  graphics  by 
internationally  acclaimed  artist 

Please  write  or  call: 

Charles  Eugene  Gagnon 

P.O.  Box  4  •  Rochester,  Minnesota 

55903  •(  507)  282-5202 


REPRESENTING  MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ARTISTS 


FRANK  GALLO 

ENG  TAY 

FELIPE  CASTENEDA 

TEODULO  ROMULO 

ESTATE  OF  LOUIS 

ICART 


Rosenbaum 

F        I        N        E  A        R 

5171  Northeast  12th  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33334 


photographs  available 
for  information  call: 

1-800-344ARTS 
INFL  305-772-1386 
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THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


12  to  15)  as  Max,  in  Wild  Things.  She  has 
an  agile  coloratura  soprano  with  great  ton- 
al brilliance,  petite  proportions  that  make 
her  credible  as  a  little  boy,  and  enough 
energy  to  wear  out  the  hyperactive  Max 
himself.  Dominic  Gill,  a  music  critic  of 
the  Financial  Times,  in  London,  found  her 
performance  in  Glyndehourne's  produc- 
tion at  the  National  Theatre  "an  impres- 
sively tenacious  and  lively  assumption, 
bright  and  quick,  and  beautifully  tuned." 
After  hearing  a  concert  version  of  Wild 
Things  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Donal  Henahan,  senior  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  called  her  "an  imagina- 
tive actress  with  a  soprano  voice  that 
seems  to  laugh  at  difficulties." 

Beardsley,  now  thirty,  is  on  the  brink  ot 
a  major  international  career,  but  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  holes  in  het  schedule.  So, 
between  her  appearances  last  season  at  the 
Chicago  Opera  Theater  and  New  York's 
92nd  Street  Y,  she  went  to  Midland, 
Michigan,  and  Walnut  Creek,  California, 
where  she  sang  in  factories,  nursing 
homes,  schools,  churches,  and  Rotary 
Clubs.  These  unorthodox  bookings  took 
place  under  the  aegis  of  Affiliate  Artists, 
an  organization  that  provides  employment 
to  up-and-coming  young  performers  while 
simultaneously  expanding  the  audience 
for  the  arts.  It  does  so  by  enlisting  corpora- 
tions to  sponsor  residencies  in  their  com- 
munities, with  a  local  cultural  organiza- 
tion acting  as  presenter.  At  the  core  of 


each  residencv  is  the  "Intormance"  (the 
term  is  trademarked),  which  combines 
first-rate  performance  with  lively,  infor- 
mal conversation.  The  idea  is  to  break 
down  the  barrier  that  often  exists  between 
artist  and  audience  in  concert  situations. 
Not  surprisingly,  reactions  vary  widely. 
"Rotary  Club  members  are  fun,"  says  the 
pixieish,  auburn-haired  soprano,  who  is 
not  above  throwing  herself  into  an  execu- 

"AN  IMAGINATIVE  ACTRESS 

WITH  A  SOPRANO  VOICE  THAT 

LAUGHS  AT  DIFFICULTIES." 

five's  lap  to  illustrate  the  stage  action  of 
Musetta's  waltz,  from  La  Boheme.  Other 
groups  are  more  intimidating.  During  a 
residency  for  the  General  Electric  Founda- 
tion two  years  ago,  she  sang  for  juvenile 
delinquents  at  a  drug-rehabilitation  center 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  "I  thought,  Oh, 
they're  going  to  hate  me,"  Beardsley  con- 
fides. "I  mean,  this  is  the  place  where  I 
walked  around  turning  off  their  Walkmans 
while  I  was  performing.  But  at  the  end, 
they  asked  some  amazing  questions,  such 
as  'Is  this  teally  what  you  want  to  be  doing, 
or  are  you  just  doing  it  because  your  par- 
ents wanted  you  to?'  The  next  day,  I  got  a 
stack  of  handwritten  letters  saying  things 
like  'You  really  made  a  difference  in  my 
lite' — and  they  signed  them  with  their 
gang  insignias." 

Occasionally,  even  the  best  communi- 


Beardsley  (in  crown  and  pajamas)  as  Max  in  Wild  Things:  one  of  opera's  most  unusual  trouser  roles. 
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BUREAU  PLAT 

Andre-Charles  Boulle  (French,  1642-1732) 

Early  XVIIIth  Century 

77  in.  x  381/4  in.  x  31  in. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection 


JACOB -FRERES 


1018  MADISON  AVE.  (BTW.  78TH  &  79TH)  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  •  (212)  249-7622  •  TELEX  237214PAMG  UR 


ver  dreamed  of  sailing 

the  sea  to  Singapore? 
Or  exploring  the 
golden  temples  and  palaces  of 
ancient  Siam? 

Then  your  ship's  come  in. 
Because  on  Pearl's  Great  Cities  of 
Asia  CruiseTour  we  don't  just  sail 
you  by  seven  breathtaking  cities. 
We  tike  you  to  places  other  cruise- 
lines  have  yet  to  discover.  And 
give  you  more  time  ashore  to 
savor  each  one. 

From  Bangkok's  jeweled 
palaces  and  the  coloriiil  market- 
places of  Kota  Kinabalu  to  the 
antiquity  of  Malacca,  die  history 
of  Canton,  and  die  excitement  of 
Hong  Kong,  you'll  discover  18  days 
of  magical  adventure. 
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your  travel  agent  or  call  (800) 
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cative  efforts  seem  to  fail,  as  Beardsley  dis- 
covered during  an  Intormance  for  a  junior 
high  school  in  the  South.  "The  group  was 
so  hostile  1  just  couldn't  rake  it  anymore," 
|  she  declares,  tilting  her  chin  upward  in 
budding  prima  donna  fashion.  "Finally,  I 
said,  'Okay,  I've  had  it.  I  want  to  know 
whv  you  hate  opera  so  much.  I  want  key 
words — what  comes  to  your  mind?'  And 
the\  said,  'Boring,'  'Fat,'  'Long' — and 
then  this  kid  said,  'Different.'  And  1  said, 
'That's  it.  It  is  different.  That's  not  what 
we  want  to  be,  is  it?  We  don't  want  to  be 
special;  we  want  to  be  totally  mediocre.'  I 
told  them  1  couldn't  live  if  I  was  just  like 
everyone  else.  So  that  unnerved  them  a 
bit.  At  the  end,  they  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  'Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  came.'  ' 

Coming  through  such  ordeals  of  course 
builds  confidence.  "When  I  walk  on- 
stage," Beardsley  says,  "all  these  expen- 

1NSTEAD  OF  HATING  HER, 

THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

SENT  FAN  MAIL. 

ences  are  in  me.  I  can  take  anything;  I  can 
give  anything.  That's  what  Affiliate  Art- 
ists has  done  for  me:  I'm  totally  fearless. 
When  I'm  backstage,  I  just  can't  wait  to 
get  out  there  and  sing!" 

Affiliate  Artists  is  the  brainchild  of 
Richard  C.  Clark,  a  former  baritone  who 
cofounded  the  organization  in  1966  to 
help  stem  the  flow  of  American  singers  to 
Europe.  "We  were  losing  a  natural  re- 
source," he  says.  Since  its  inception,  the 
institution  has  raised  over  $18  million 
from  corporations,  foundations,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  help 
support  professional  musicians,  actors, 
and  dancers  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
careers.  The  selection  is  rigorous.  Each 
year,  some  300  individuals  chosen  from  an 
applicant  pool  of  1 ,000  vie  for  forty  open- 
ings  with  the  organization,  which  hv  now 
has  compiled  an  impressive  track  record: 
thirteen  former  or  current  members  were 
on  the  Metropolitan  Opera  roster  last  sea- 
son, twenty-five  are  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera,  and  three  of  its  actors  have 
won  Obie  awards.  Alumni  include  such 
luminaries  as  the  soprano  Carol  Vaness, 
the  dancer-choreographer  Dan  Wagoner, 
the  flutist  Carol  Wincenc,  and  the  pianist 
Jeffrey  Kahane. 

Once  hooked,  corporations  find  such 
talent  hard  to  resist.  According  to  Kathy 
Rairigh,  vice-president  of  marketing  and 
development  for  Affiliate  Artists,  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  twenty-five  current  cor- 
porate underwriters  have  been  involved 
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Onstage  at  Santa  Fe  in  Arabella,  Karen  Beardsley  shows  the  sparkle  that  has  charmed  many  a  Rotarian. 


for  rive  or  more  years.  The  cost  ranges  from 
$2,400  (tor  a  one-shot  appearance  by  a 
single  artist)  to  $27,000  (tor  a  six-week 
residency)  to  an  annual  outla\  ot  58^,000 
(for  participation  in  the  highly  regarded 
Xerox  Pianists  Program,  which  places  six 
artists  tn  two-week  residencies  with  sym- 
phonies each  season  and  is  cosponsored  hy 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  individual  orchestras). 

Given  the  press  coverage  and  goodwill 
engendered  by  the  residencies,  many  cor- 
porations find  them  a  bargain.  "I  think 
we've  gotten  excellent  value  tor  the  dollar 
invested,"  says  Earl  L.  Gadbery,  president 
of  the  Alcoa  Foundation,  which  has  spon- 
sored sixty  residencies  since  1976.  "The 
cost  is  lower  than  that  of  an  advertising 
campaign,  and  you  reach  a  broader  au- 
dience." The  subtlety  of  approach  is  part 
of  the  appeal.  Affiliate  Artists  do  not  tout 
company  products;  they  merely  acknowl- 
edge the  corporate  sponsor  at  some  point 
in  the  course  of  each  Inrormance. 

Often  the  programs  have  an  impact  that 
goes  tar  beyond  what  could  be  predicted. 
In  1983,  subscriptions  to  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyoming)  Symphony  doubled  attet  the 
guitarist  Dennis  Koster  completed  a  two- 
week  residency  sponsored  by  the  I  'nicover 
Corporation.  Similarly,  a  truck-stop  oper- 
ator in  the  small  town  of  Marianna,  Flori- 
da, was  so  impressed  with  an  Informance 
by  the  cellist  Jeffrey  Solow  that  he  donated 


52 t, 000  in  seed  mone\  to  establish  a  long- 
sought  stringed-instrument  instruction 
program  at  the  local  elementary  school. 
Today,  a  second  school  offers  lessons. 

Finally,  the  residencies  offer  the  Affil- 
iate Artists  a  chance  to  try  out  new  pro- 
grams, gain  experience,  supplement  their 
incomes  (they  receive  $1,000  for  each 
standard  residency  week),  and  make  last- 
ing friendships.  The  family  Beardsley 
stayed  with  during  her  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
residency  tor  the  Metropolitan  Lite  Foun- 
dation comes  to  her  operas,  even  it  it 
means  flying  to  different  cities. 

In  her  Intormances,  the  soprano  tells 
listeners  that  her  mother  wanted  her  to 
become  a  famous  ballerina.  She  grew  up  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  and  started  dance 
lessons  at  the  age  ot  tour.  All  went  accord- 
ing to  plan  until  the  long-awaited  day 
arrived  to  buy  her  toe  shoes.  Beardsley, 
who  was  ten  by  this  time,  found  them  "ex- 
cruciatingly painful.  I  just  said,  'No!  I 
can't  do  this' — and  everything  went  out 
the  window." 

At  thirteen,  she  requested  voice  lessons 
and  began  studies  with  a  nun  at  a  local  all- 
girls  college;  a  year  later,  she  made  her 
debut  with  the  Spokane  Symphony  in  a 
small  part  originally  intended  tor  boy  so- 
prano. Music  did  not,  however,  consume 
her.  "1  took  ice-skating  lessons,  drama 
courses,  fencing,  and  swimming,"  she 
says.  "Every  kind  of  lesson  you  could  take, 
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mv  mom  wanted  me  to  take.  Now  all  of 
that  comes  into  play.  You  can't  learn  to 
move  well  onstage  once  you've  started  an 
operatic  career.  It's  just  too  late." 

Beardsley  earned  a  master's  degree  from 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  in  1981. 
A  year  later,  she  wangled  an  appointment 
with  Joel  Bloch,  then  an  agent  with  the 
prestigious  Columbia  Artists  Management 
firm.  At  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  brief 

THE  "INFORMANCE"  COMBINES 

PERFORMANCE  WITH 

INFORMAL  CONVERSATION. 

meeting,  he  reviewed  her  credits — she  had 
sung  in  a  few  regional  opera  houses  and  was 
about  to  do  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  in  Taiwan  with 
friends.  Bloch  told  her  he  didn't  think  she 
was  Columbia  Artists  material.  "In  that 
split  second,"  recalls  the  soprano,  "I  had 
two  choices:  to  cry  and  leave,  or  to  go  for 
it.  So  I  said,  'I  think  you  should  look 
through  my  materials  again.  I'm  a  market- 
able soubrette.  I'm  thin  and  I  sing  well. 
You  haven't  even  heard  me  sing!'  ' 

Bloch  asked  her  if  she  knew  "Glitter  and 
Be  Gay,"  the  virtuosic  showpiece,  spiked 
with  perilous  high  notes,  from  Leonard 
Bernstein's  Candide.  She  did  not.  Bloch 
gave  her  the  music  and  challenged  her  to 
sing  it  on  the  Columbia  Artists  stage  the 
next  day.  Beardsley  stayed  up  all  night  and 
performed  it  tor  Bloch — glitteringly — on 
schedule.  He  signed  her  and  immediately 
sent  her  out  on  that  pivotal  audition  with 
Corsaro  tor  Wild  Things.  She  made  her  de- 
but with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  in  1 983  as  the 
Fiakermilli  in  Arabella  and  returned  a  year 
later  to  do  Papagena  in  The  Magic  Flute. 

And  now  comes  Wild  Things  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera;  negotiations  for 
another  Wild  Things,  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Theater  and  the  Chicago  Sympho- 
ny, are  under  way.  Her  next  conventional 
dates  are  as  Pamina,  in  The  Magic  Flute, 
with  the  Portland  Opera  Company,  in  the 
spring.  The  gap  in  between  is  made  to 
order  tor  an  Affiliate  Artists  booking,  and 
in  fact  Beardsley  has  one:  an  eleven-day 
residency  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 

In  the  midst  ot  the  launch  of  her  career, 
she  married  Maitland  Peters,  a  vocal 
teacher  whose  students  include  New  York 
City  Opera  and  Broadway  regulars.  The 
couple  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
have  children,  but  Beardsley  says,  "If  1  do 
have  a  son,  I'll  name  him  Max."  □ 

Barbara  J epson,  a  free-lance  writer  with  a  spe- 
cial interest  m  music,  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Connoisseur. 
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The  pleasures  of  living  dangerously  with 
the  worlds  finest  feline 

Bv\alerie  Gladstone 


hey  wander  freely  through 
the  mazelike  streets  of  Calcutta, 
roam  the  humid  jungles  of  Sri 
Lanka,  and  rest  under  palms  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  current 
assumption  is  that  they  were 
misnamed  Abyssinian  because 
British  colonists  brought  them 
home  from  India  via  Abyssinia. 
These  magnificent  cats  have  in- 
trigued people  for  centuries. 
With  his  gold-green  eyes  alert  to 
danger  and  sleek  body  primed 
for  assault  or  escape,  the  ruddy- 
Photographs  bv  WilliamWegman 
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colored  and  red  Abyssinian  survives  in  the  wild 
.is  well  as  he  docs  in  comfortable  domesticity. 
Neither  wars  nor  careless  breeders  have  been 
able  to  destroy  him.  However  affectionate,  the 
Abyssinian  is  fundamentally  feral.  This  is  the 
source  ot  his  great  allure. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  only  about  fifty  domesticated  Abys- 
sinians  in  the  world.  Even  before  the  Second  World  War  they 
were  rare,  with  ninety-two  registered  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  had  been  most  common.  The  war  devastated  the  breed.  Cat- 
tery owners,  no  longer  able  to  buy  them  food,  put  many  animals  to 
sleep  or  shipped  them  to  countries  where  survival  seemed  likelier. 
Today,  12,000  are  registered  in  the  Cat  Fanciers'  Association. 
Though  as  a  pet  the  Siamese  is  still  the  country's  most  popular 
pedigreed  shorthair,  the  Abyssinian  has  just  edged  out  the  Sia- 
mese as  the  country's  most  popular  show  cat. 

An  alley  cat  produces  an  average  of  4.4  kittens  per  litter.  A 
Siamese  produces  4.1.  An  Abyssinian  has  only  3.1.  Still,  after 
the  breed's  virtual  disappearance  it  took  only  ten  generations  for 
the  line  to  reestablish  itself.  One  of  its  most  prominent  saviors  is 
the  eight-year-old  Phoenix,  whose  name  could  not  be  more  apt. 
A  large  red  grand  champion  of  champions,  he  has  sired  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  grand  champions.  His  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  consistently  garner  awards  in  the  hundreds  of 
annual  cat  shows.  Phoenix's  own  sire,  Soketumi  Samadari,  also 
continues  to  procreate,  on  a  faraway  island  in  northern  Japan, 
where  he  was  taken  in  1981  after  a  Japanese  breeder  picked  him 
up  tor  $10,000 — probably  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  cat. 

The  Abyssinian  Cat  Club  of  America,  with  such  active  mem- 
bers as  Phoenix's  owners,  Ralph  and  Hilary  Helmrich,  maintains 
exacting  standards  for  the  breed's  appearance  and  temperament. 
For  a  kitten  of  quality,  go  straight  to  a  breeder.  Pet  stores  may  not 
only  misrepresent  their  cats  but  also  sell  them  far  too  young.  The 
Helmrichs,  who  own  the  Abydos  Cattery,  will  not  sell  to  anyone 
they  have  not  met.  They  want  to  be  sure  that  each  of  their  kit- 
tens, whether  it  is  being  bought  for  show,  for  breeding,  or  as  a  pet, 
is  in  good  hands. 

These  are  the  general  requirements  for  an  Abyssinian,  as  pre- 
sented in  The  Cat  Fanciers'  Association's  Yearbook:  "The  overall 
impression  of  the  ideal  Abyssinian  would  be  a  colorful  cat  with  a 
distinctly  ticked  coat,  medium  in  size  and  regal  in  appearance. 
The  Abyssinian  is  lithe,  hard  and  muscular,  showing  eager  activ- 
ity and  a  lively  interest  in  all  surroundings.  Well-balanced  tern- 


-green 

eyes  alert 

to  danger,  sleek 

body  primed 

for  attack 


peramentally  and  physically  with  all  elements  of 
the  cat  in  proportion. "  These  complex  standards 
have  been  set  on  purpose.  A  trend  in  pedigree 
breeding  has  resulted  in  extreme  types,  especial- 
ly in  the  Siamese,  which  is  often  bred  to  be  very 
thin,  with  an  especially  elongated  nose,  to  look 
more  "Oriental."  Abyssinian-lovers  won't  tolerate  any  transfor- 
mation in  their  glamorous  wild  cat.  They  find  their  strange  ani- 
mal from  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  most  satisfying  creature  on 
Earth. 

With  the  stance  of  a  royal  Egyptian  cat  and  the  alert  face  and 
burnished  color  of  a  mountain  lion,  the  Abyssinian  captures  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  many  who  otherwise  dislike  cats. 
Claimed  by  their  owners  to  be  smarter  than  other  cats  and  most 
dogs,  Abyssinians  remain  wild,  capricious,  and  provocative  all 
their  lives.  They  dig  into  garbage  like  goats,  contrive  games  for 
themselves  like  children,  play  with  water,  greet  their  masters, 
and  fetch  like  devoted  dogs.  Then,  after  long  spells  of  creating 
chaos,  they  will  curl  up,  docile  as  lambs,  and  expect  hours  of 
petting.  Their  idiosyncrasies  guarantee  that  Abyssinians  do  not 
suit  everyone.  One  is  either  born  an  Abyssinian  person  or  not.  It 
is  not  something  one  grows  into. 

We  find  an  early  mention  of  an  Abyssinian  in  a  book  by  Gor- 
don Stables  published  in  1874  (six  years  after  the  British  troops 
left  Abyssinia),  along  with  a  colored  lithograph.  "Zula,"  the  text 
reads,  "the  property  of  Mrs.  Captain  Barrett-Lennard.  The  cat 
was  brought  from  Abyssinia  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  fed  on 
the  way  home  on  raw  beef  and  was  very  wild.  She  is  now  very  fond 
of  her  mistress,  but  has  a  great  many  eccentricities  which  other 
cats  have  not,  and  is  altogether  a  wonderful  specimen  of  cat- 
kind."  It  would  be  nice  to  know  more  about  those  eccentricities. 
Did  Zula,  like  her  counterparts  today,  pick  up  food  with  her  paw 
rather  than  bring  her  head  down  to  her  bowl?  Would  she  eat 
everything,  from  cantaloupes  and  raisins  to  corn  on  the  cob?  Did 
she  race  to  escape  out  of  every  open  door? 

Abyssinians  were  shown  in  the  first  great  cat  show,  at  London's 
Crystal  Palace  in  1871,  and  one  of  them  placed  third  out  of  180 
cats.  Harrison  Weir,  the  show's  initiator,  described  the  Abyssin- 
ian as  "pretty  and  interesting."  His  criteria  for  excellence  of  breed 
were  far  more  extensive  than  those  that  are  accepted  today.  The 
cat  was  to  have  no  markings  except  for  a  black  band  along  the 
back  of  a  mostly  brown  coat  ticked  with  black;  the  fur  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  legs  and  belly  was  to  be  more  of  a  rufous-orange  tint 
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than  the  hody.  The  eyes,  Weir  felt,  should  be 
deep  yellow,  with  a  tint  of  green,  the  nose  dark 
red  and  black-edged.  He  liked  the  ears  rather 
small  and  dark  brown,  with  black  edges  and  tips, 
and  the  pad^  of  tiie  feet  black.  He  thought  that 
the  contention  that  the  animal  really  might  be  a 
cross  between  a  cat  and  a  rabbit  was  highly  improbable. 

In  fact,  the  belief  that  the  Abyssinian  was  kin  to  the  British 
"Bunny"  cats,  which  were  also  ticked,  almost  did  the  breed  in. 
Abyssinians  came  to  be  confused  with  other  foreig  n  cats  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
many  half-breeds  of  no  distinction  resulted.  Still,  by  1896  only 
two  Abyssinians  were  listed  in  the  British  Stud  Book.  These  were 
Sedgemere  Bottle,  born  in  1892,  and  Sedgemere  Peaty,  born  in 
1894  and  memorialized  twenty-six  years  after  her  death  by  her 
still-grieving  owner,  H.  C.  Brooke.  "1  regret  not  having  preserved 
her  skin,"  he  wrote,  "to  at  least  retain  her  glorious  colour,  though 
her  beautiful  sinuous  form  and  delicate  limbs  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined by  those  who  have  not  seen  her."  Sedgemere  Peaty  was 
unusual  in  many  ways.  Most  Abyssinians  have  powerful  maternal 
instincts — they  often  kidnap  other  cats'  kittens — but  this  one's 
were  extraordinary.  Although  members  of  the  cat  and  weasel 
tribes  usually  detest  one  another  on  sight,  Sedgemere  Peaty  raised 
a  young  ferret-stoat  hybrid,  and  the  two  remained  friendly  even 
after  the  ferret  was  full-grown.  The  strange  pair  were  admired  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  Show  by  Princess,  later  Queen,  Alex- 
andra and  lived  on  good  terms  with  Brooke's  other  pets,  which 
included  a  white  she-wolf. 

Though  the  criteria  for  most  breeds  have  changed  markedly 
since  the  nineteenth  century,  the  standards  for  the  Abyssinian 
are  still  substantially  those  Weir  knew — no  thanks  to  those  late- 
Victorian  crossbreeders,  who  found  it  amusing  to  develop  what 
they  called  a  silver  Abyssinian.  Even  Weir  was  seduced  by  the 
hybrid.  "The  Abyssinian  Silver  Gray  or  Chinchilla,"  he  wrote, 
"is  the  same  as  the  plain  Abyssinian  in  all  points,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ground  being  siher  instead  of  brown.  This  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  variety."  Today's  most  respected  American  breeders — 
such  people  as  Joan  Wastlhuber,  Tord  and  Suzanne  Svenson.  and 
the  Helmrichs — shudder  at  such  heresy.  Within  the  genetic  code 
the  white  or  silver  gene  supplants  t1  .e  rufous  gene  characteristic  ot 
the  true  Abyssinian.  Nevertheless,  three  year-  ago,  breeders  ot 
"Blue  Abyssinians"  were  able  to  pressure  the  Cat  Fanciers'  Asso- 
ciation into  accepting  their  cats  into  competition,  ovetcoming 
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the  ruddy-and-red  taction,  which  pleaded  with 
them  to  call  their  animals  something  other  than 
Abyssinian. 

That  was  but  one  oi  the  mote  recent  skir- 
mishes in  the  Abyssinian  wars.  Another  hotly 
debated  issue  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  tesolved. 
Most  British  aficionados  contend  that  the  bteed  originated  in 
England.  As  Rosemonde  S.  Pelt:  writes  in  The  Armsiniun  Cat 
(1972),  "With  careful  selection  and  meticulous  breeding  the 
British  hand  tailored  the  group  of  cats  that  they  called  Abyssin- 
ians. They  began  with  British  Shorthairs,  in  most  instances  of 
unknown  parentage,  and  gradually  broke  up  tabby  sttiping  and 
eliminated  v\hite  spotting  and  bars  until  they  produced  a  cat  with 
a  uniform  ticked  coat."  Most  Americans  thought  this  theory 
improbable,  given  the  very  unwild  look  and  nature  of  the  British 
shorthair.  Eventually,  after  several  years'  research,  two  Ameti- 
cans  put  forward  a  competing  case.  The  breeder  Tord  Svenson 
began  his  search  tor  the  Abyssinian's  origins  many  years  ago.  One 
day  he  read  that  an  international  cat  judge  had  come  across  a 
stuffed  cat  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Abyssinian.  He  fol- 
lowed the  lead  to  the  director  of  the  Leiden  Zoological  Museum, 
in  Holland,  and  learned  that  the  cat  had  been  purchased  in  1836 
from  a  supplier  who  had  simply  noted,  "Felis,  a  small  species 
unknown  to  me  in  between  Felis  bengalensis  and  minuta."  The 
museum's  founder,  C.  J.  Temminck,  a  noted  taxonomist,  went 
futthet  and  labeled  the  cat,  "Patrie.  domestica  India."  India  is 
exactly  whete  modern  feline  geneticists  would  expect  the  Abys- 
sinian to  have  originated.  According  to  Neil  Todd,  a  geneticist  at 
Boston  University,  they  ate  frequent  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  in  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  he  has  often  sighted 
them  on  his  travels  to  trace  feline  migrations. 

Cineastes  have  been  told  another  story  about  the  roots  of  the 
Ab\>sinian.  In  1977,  Walt  Disney  hited  an  Abyssinian  named 
Rumple  to  play  Jake,  the  starring  role  in  the  film  The  Cat  from 
Outer  Space.  In  the  story,  Jake  crash-lands  his  spaceship  on  Earth 
and  has  only  thirty-six  hours  to  repair  and  lift  off  or  to  be  stuck 
there  forever.  During  those  thirty-six  hours,  he  manages  to  com- 
municate with  a  physicist  through  thought  transference  (to  any 
owner  of  an  Abyssinian,  this  part  was  completely  lifelike)  in  the 
hope  ot  fixing  his  aircraft.  But  lo  and  behold,  in  the  meantime, 
Jake  falls  in  love  with  a  white  Persian  named  Lucy  Belle  and  is 
thus  willing  to  settle  tot  a  life  on  Earth.  Since  Abyssinian-ownets 
have  been  known  to  call  Petsians  "furniture  that  purrs,"  Jake's 
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defection  has  struck  more  than  one  of  them  as 
wildly  unlikely,  but  then  Ahyssinians  do  usually 
manage  to  teach  any  other  cat  new  tricks.  Not 
long  ago,  two  davs  after  the  Helmrichs  returned  a 
friend's  Persian  that  they  had  boarded  for  two 
weeks,  they  received  a  frightened  phone  call. 
The  friend  was  shocked  to  find  that  suddenly  her  Persian  was 
active.  She  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened.  What  had  hap- 
pened was  that  the  Persian  had  been  living  with  Abyssinians. 
She  had  learned  to  play. 

Abyssinians  change  human  lives,  too.  The  Helmrichs  like  to 
recall  one  kitten  they  sold  to  the  parents  of  a  child  sick  with  leu- 
kemia. The  cat  not  only  amused  the  boy  when  he  was  at  home;  it 
remained  with  him  through  chemotherapy,  hospital  stays,  and 
long  sieges  of  pain — frisky  when  appropriate,  steady  and  affec- 
tionate when  times  were  hardest.  They  also  remember  the  case  of 
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a  young  couple  distraught  by  a  parent's  rapid 
decline  into  senility.  The  old  woman  just  sat  in 
her  rocking  chair  on  her  porch  in  Maine,  waiting 
for  death.  She  had  hardly  spoken  or  moved  for 
years.  In  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  give  her  some 
happiness,  the  couple  got  her  a  mature  Abyssin- 
ian for  company.  Two  months  later,  she  was  getting  up  at  3:00 
A.M.  to  fix  snacks  for  the  cat  and  spent  her  days  busily  devising 
games  for  her  intelligent  companion.  Every  Abyssinian-owner 
has  his  own  reason  for  throwing  common  sense  to  the  winds  and 
choosing  a  life  with  such  a  demanding  animal,  but  on  one  point, 
they  all  agree:  an  Abyssinian  confers  nobility  on  his  master  or 
mistress.  The  wilderness  is  still  afire  in  his  soul.  D 

Valerie  Gladstone,  a  frequent  contributor  to  Connoisseur,  inter- 
viewed  the  ballerina  Suzanne  Farrell  for  the  December  1 986  issue. 


WILL  AN  ABY  GRANGE  YOUR  LIFE? 


If  you  are  templed  to  acquire  an  Abyssinian,  be  forewarned  (hat  the  creature  will  change 
your  life.  Below,  a  longtime  Aby-owner  makes  a  modest  attempt  to  eount  the  ways. 

1.  You  will  never  again  sleep  past  4:00  A.M.  Like  the  wolf,  an  Aby  teels  that 
predawn  is  the  hour  to  hunt  (hut  then  he  also  hunts  on  and  off  all  day).  The 
prohlem  is  that  he  needs  you  to  help  him  find  his  prey.  At  first  he  may  just  stand 
over  your  head  and  stare  at  you,  hut  soon  he'll  develop  a  heavy  purr.  Only  the 
extremely  naive  will  suppose  that  the  purr  expresses  devotion.  It  you  have  not 
responded  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  may  begin  to  nibble  at  your  nose  or  toes. 
Occasionally  he'll  burrow  into  your  hair  and  try  to  get  some  of  it  between  his  teeth. 
Within  thirty  minutes  you  will  be  in  the  kitchen,  can  opener  poised. 

2.  You'll  never  eat  alone.  Even  it  you  are  eating  food  the  cat  doesn't  like  (in  my 
experience,  only  grapefruit),  he  will  develop  a  taste  tor  it.  He  will  steal  anything  in 
the  pot  or  on  the  plate — from  croissant  to  steak  or  com  on  the  cob — and  drag  it  to 
whatever  place  he  considers  his  lair.  You  will  never  be  able  to  sit  through  a  meal 
when  an  Aby  is  nearby.  Fortunately,  they  don't  mind  being  removed  to  another 
room.  Unfortunately,  this  action  never  inspires  reform. 

3.  You  will  have  to  sneak  in  and  out  of  your  home  like  a  criminal.  This  is  to  prevent 
your  Aby  from  running  away.  When  1  open  my  front  door  to  greet  visitors,  1  clutch 
my  Aby  in  my  arms.  No  doubt  my  visitors  now  talk  behind  my  back  about  my 
neurotic  attachment.  It's  actually  selt-de:ense.  To  my  shame,  my  Aby  has  been 
known  to  flee  into  strangers'  apartments  and  hide  under  their  beds.  He  has  rushed 
into  the  elevator  and  descended  alone  to  the  lobby.  On  one  horrible  night,  with- 
out my  knowing  it,  he  slid  through  a  partially  opened  window  to  the  fire  escape, 


where  he  sat  overnight  one  flight  above  his  real  home.  1  hope  he  missed  me. 

4.  You  will  dress  m  tatters.  The  Aby  is  a  wonderful  climber  and  jumper.  It  he  can 
get  into  a  closet,  he  will  go  straight  to  the  top.  And  he  may  stay  there  so  long  that 
you  fotget  where  he  went— until  late  at  night,  when  assorted  things  start  hurtling 
to  the  floor  as  he  tumbles  down  to  join  you  in  bed.  With  an  Aby  in  the  house, 
moths  will  never  again  be  a  problem.  He  can  perforate  a  silk  shirt  or  wool  jacket  in 
a  single  assault.  Most  Abyssinian-breeders  frown  on  declawing. 

5.  Y.  'i<  u  ill  ha\  e  ti  i  put  up  with  his  tantrums.  An  Aby  is  moody.  He  actually  gets 
grumpy.  When  he  does — and  you  never  know  why — he  will  do  anything  and 
everything  to  annoy:  for  instance,  eat  your  plants,  walk  across  the  piano  keys  as 
you  practice,  rewind  your  VCR  with  his  paw,  stand  on  your  book  while  you  read, 
climb  into  a  cabinet  and  wend  his  way  through  the  crystal,  cozy  up  to  the  phone 
when  you  are  doing  official  business  and  purr.  It  you  block  them  one  way,  they  will 
find  another  wa\  to  drive  you  mad.  They  are  very,  very  smart  cats. 

o.  You  u ill  Live  to  throw  oui  overnight  visitors— for  their  own  protection.  Abys  are 
very  sociable  and  will  usually  seduce  even  the  most  hardened  cat  hater.  They  love 
to  be  petted  and  will  often  end  up  in  a  stranger's  lap  in  a  very  undignified  swoon. 
But  overnight  visitors  quickly  outlast  their  welcome.  An  Aby's  hostility  may  be 
manifested  by  his  scratching  the  offender's  suitcases,  sitting  on  the  offender's 
clothes  and  shedding,  or,  in  desperate  cases,  using  the  guest  bed  as  a  litter  ttay. 

7  i  u  will  benefit  a  thousandfold.  With  an  Aby,  you  will  never  lack  for  affection. 
And  since  the  Ah  remains  as  wild  as  a  kitten  for  life,  you  may  also  find  yourself 
holding  on  to  your  youth — just  to  keep  up  with  him.  — V.G. 
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ention  the  name  Robert  Frank 
and  you  hear  hiyh  praise  for  the 
complicated,  often  dour  man 
I  who  changed  the  look  of  contem- 
porary photography.  He  did  it  in  1959 
with  The  Americans,  a  hook  of  dark,  pene- 
trating photographs  th.it  broke  all  the  rules 
and  created  a  new  photojournalistic  style. 
Allusive  rather  than  explicit,  it  showed 
Americans  as  they  had  not  been  seen: 
brash  and  tender,  showy  and  scared,  hon- 
est and  unmasked.  It  did  not  match  the 
image  Americans  had  of  themselves. 

But  it  bad  impact.  Photographers  saw 
beyond  the  substance  to  "the  bones  o\  the 
pictures,"  as  John  Szarkowski,  head  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art's  Department  of 
Photography,  puts  it.  Those  bones  were 
the  raw  stuff  of  the  pictures — the  lighting, 
the  timing,  the  attitude,  and  everything 
else  that  went  into  creating  Frank's  grainy, 
tough,  seemingly  haphazard  photographs. 
It  did  not  matter  that  the  critics  disliked 
the  book,  angrily  calling  it  "warped,"  "vit- 
riolic," and  in  keeping  with  the  age,  un- 
American.  Photographers  were  inspired 
by  it;  photography  became  freer,  more  sub- 
jective, an  art  with  no  holds  barred. 


ONE-SHOT 

HERO 


By  Judith  Mara  Gutman 


'Public  Park,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan." 


That  was  almost  thirty  ago.  After  The 
Americans,  Frank's  tame  blared,  flickered. 
and  then,  finally,  seemed  to  blink  out.  He 
was,  like  his  friend  Jack  Kerouac,  a  one- 
shot  hero,  at  least  to  the  outside  world. 
Actually,  he  was  trying  (and  largely  fail- 
ing) to  make  important  films.  Now,  he  is 
back,  with  new  photographs  that  again 
make  strong  emotional  demands.  They 
owe  much  to  film  in  that  Frank  often  jux- 
taposes two  or  three  images  in  one  work. 

MovingOut,  tor  example,  depicts  three 
moves  Frank  experienced  over  twenty 
years,  each  capturing  a  feeling  not  of  prog- 
ress but  of  desolation.  The  only  relation 
the  pictures  have  to  one  another  is  that 
Frank  makes  them  relate  to  one  another. 
The  message  is  fierce.  It  can  also  be  seen  as 
a  comment  on  encroaching  voids.  Other 
photographs  convey  pain  or  the  feeling  of 
doom,  and  still  others  can  be  seen  as 
tirades  against  hypocrisy — hypocrisy  hung 
out  on  the  line  to  wave  in  the  wind.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  juxtaposition  of  a  photo- 
graph of  an  innocent  cow  with  the  word 
"holy,"  Frank  allows  an  inexplicable,  un- 
abashedly silly  humor  to  shine  through. 

Again,  too,  Frank's  work  is  stirring  rage 


Both  images  on  this  page  are  from  Robert  Frank's  book  The  Americans  (1955-56),  which  broke  the  photographic  mold.  This  is  "Funeral — St.  Helena,  South  Carolina." 
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Three  more  images  from  The  Americans:  "Andrea  [Frank's  daughter],  Mary,  and  Pablo  [his  wife  and  son],  Texas,  1956."  Un-American? 


as  well  as  praise,  rhough  other  contempo-  Frank  does  know,  although  lie  cannot 

retries  have  developed  similar  tonus,  none  describe  his  destination  in  words.  Improb- 

h.is  transgressed  and  reached  into  an  indi-  able  opposites  boil  within  him.  He  wants 

vidual's  privacy  as  he  lias.  Ivan  Karp,  the  everything  at  once     success  without  the 

art  dealer  who  lias  created  main  of  the  art  trappings,  privacy  without  the  loneliness, 
world's  crazes,   Masts  the 

The  photojournalist  Robert  Frank 
breaking  all  the  rules 


conscious,  and  intellec- 
tually pretentious."  The 
photographer  Joel  Meyero 

wit:,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  while  it 
all  may  not  vet  work,  "Frank  is  the  hinge 
on  which  photography  swings."  For 
George  Segal,  the  sculptor,  the  important 
thing  is  that  Frank  is  on  his  way  again, 
moving  toward  a  new  greatness.  "Maybe 
we  don't  know  where  he  is  going,"  savs 
Segal  humbly. 


He  lives  both  in  bustling  New  York,  where 
he  does  most  of  his  work,  and  in  quiet 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  drops  out.  In  a 
space  of  seconds,  he  can  move  over  a  map 
ot  emotions.  "You  need  New  York.  Need 
the  telephones.  Ringing  ...  all  the 
time,"  he  says,  his  outstretched  fingers 
vibrating  as  if  they  were  ten  ringing  tele- 


phones. Minutes  later,  he  recalls  a  t amih 
member's  death,  stops,  and  says  deliber- 
ately, "I  never  answer  the  telephone." 
The  contradictions  he  does  not  notice. 
Now  sixty-three  years  old,  balding,  a  lit- 
tle paunchy  and  battered, 
IS  Sill  Robert  Frank  has  one  con 

stant:  photography.  "You 
know,"  he  says,  talking 
about  one  of  the  great  pho- 
tographers, "I  was  visiting  Dorothea  Lange 
before  she  died.  She  was  lying  there,  weak, 
in  bed.  Then  she  whispered  — could  hard- 
ly talk,  you  know — and  said,  'I  just  took  a 
picture  of  you.'  "  Frank  could  be  de- 
scribing himself.  In  fact,  he  loves  to  show  a 
snapshot  of  himself  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
He  looks  out,  stunned  by  the  camera's 


Another  fleeting  glimpse  of  Robert  Frank's  family:  "Andrea,  Mary,  and  Pablo,  Texas,  U.S.  90  en  route  to  Del  Rio,  Texas,  1955-56."  Gelatin  silver  print. 
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"Convention  Hall,  Chicago."  From  The  Americans.  At  the  time  of  publication,  such  pictures  did  not  match  the  image  Americans  had  created  of  themselves. 


flash,  as  if  caught  by  his  destiny. 

He  was  horn  in  1924  in  Zurich  to  a  mid- 
dle-class, Jewish  business  family.  After 
two  weeks  of  college  there,  he  left  to  take  a 
lab  job  with  a  studio  photographer  and 
then  quit  to  make  stills  for  a  film  company. 
Frank  finally  set  up  as  an  independent 
photographer  in  Paris  in  1946.  When  he 
came  to  New  York,  in  1947,  at  age  twenty- 
two,  his  drive  and  talents  attracted  Alexey 
Brodovitch,  the  legendary  art  director  oi 
Harper's  Bazaar,  and  the  young  newcomer 
moved  into  a  ring  of  elite  photographers. 

His  marriage,  in  1950,  to  Mary  Lock- 
speiser,  today  a  distinguished  sculptor, 
brought  him  into  New  York's  art  world  at  a 
time  of  high  creativity.  The  Franks  lived 
on  lower  Broadway  near  Tenth  Street, 
where  they  were  part  of  the  famed  Tenth 
Street  crowd,  led  by  Mark  Rothko,  Fran: 
Kline,  and  other  Abstract  Expressionists. 
These  artists  believed  utterly  in  the  social 
power  of  art — especially  their  own,  rebel- 
lious art;  they  were  convinced  that  it 
would  "tap  inner  sources  common  to  all 
men,"  as  Irving  Sandler,  the  art  critic, 
wrote,  and  thus  help  to  create  a  new  and 
better  world.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Beats,  a 
time  when  "everyone  was  no  one,"  as  the 


novelist  Joyce  Johnson  puts  it.  Someot  the 
artists  reportedly  took  vows  of  poverty  to 
ward  oft  threats  against  their  integrity. 
Innocent,   passionate,  and  exuberant, 


"Charity  Ball,  New  York  City."  From  The  Americans. 


the  Tenth  Streeters  challenged  the  coun- 
try's conservatism,  one  that  had  bred 
McCarthyism,  middle-browism,  and 
mindless  consumerism.  But  Frank  was 
only  a  "borderline  bohemian. "  He  was  too 
Swiss,  too  remote,  and  too  exacting — "too 
spick-and-span,"  as  Miles  Forst,  an  old 
friend,  describes  him — to  sink  into  the 
extravagant  mood  of  Allen  Ginsberg's 
poem  "Howl"  and  Jack  Kerouac's  mad 
spills  across  the  country.  He  felt  comfort- 
able with  their  rebellious  world,  but  he 
needed  to  be  separate  from  it,  too. 

And  he  had  a  job  to  do.  In  1955, 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  he  put 
aside  his  commercial  work  to  concentrate 
on  what  would  become  The  Americans.  He 
traveled  across  the  nation  photographing 
people  in  offices  and  barbershops,  at  polit- 
ical rallies  and  funerals,  achieving  star- 
tling results.  Insofar  as  he  thought  in  polit- 
ical terms,  he  aimed  to  depict  the  power- 
less and  thus  to  connect  them  to  their 
country's  democratic  impulses.  And  he 
was  determined  to  be  a  success. 

He  was,  but  not  in  a  way  he  wished.  Art 
directors  and  editors  from  Fortune,  Es- 
quire, and  Glamour,  looking  for  daring 
commercial  photographs,  plied  him  with 
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ssignments.  He  received  a  steady  five- 
ear  advertising  assignment  trom  the  New 
\nk  Tunes.  But  recognition  tor  his  serious 
»ork  came  only  trom  a  few  friends— the 
ihotographers  Walker  Evans  and  Edward 
5teichen,  among  them-  and  Robert  Del- 
>ire,  the  French  impresario  who  published 
fhe  Americans  in  Paris  when  in  this  coun- 
rv  no  one  would,  lr  nettled  Frank  that  his 
'lick  photography  was  m  night  after  while 
us  real  \  ision  was  overlooked. 

There  was  .mother,  related  problem, 
•rank  found  that  just  as  he  could  not  live 
with  bourgeois  values,  he  could  nor  live 
without  them,  either.  He  liked  and 
wanted  a  modicum  ol  comfort.  Around 
I960,  he  and  his  family  often  visited  Jack 
ind  Carol  Gelber.  Jack  Gelber's  play  The 
(  lonnection,  Beckett-like  and  rather  sensa- 
tional in  its  themes  of  drug  dealing  and 
social  apathy,  had  opened  in  July  1959  to 
mixed  reviews.  Gelber's  reputation  grew, 
but  not  his  income.  Gelber  remembers  one 
visit  when  Frank  incredulously  stared  at 
the  Gelbers'  cold-water  flat,  with  a  bath- 
tub in  the  kitchen,  and  then  matter-of- 
factly  told  the  playwright  that  he,  Frank, 
needed  $2,000  a  month  to  live  on — this  at 
a  time  when  most  young  professionals  were 
delighted  with  one-third  ot  that. 

Making  films  seemed  the  perfect  answer 
to  his  desire  for  both  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic success.  He  could  show  the  com- 
plex and  manifold  sides  of  people  in  the 
moving  image,  make  money,  and  still 
remain  an  underground  recalcitrant.  Al- 
though he  continued  taking  commercial 
assignments,  he  saved  much  of  his  creative 
energy  tor  his  films  and  had  made  close  to  a 
dozen  of  them  by  the  end  of  the  1970s. 

Many  were  financed  through  Walter 
Gutman,  a  wealthy  New  York  investment 
counselor.  Pull  M\  Daisy,  a  spirited  em- 


From  Cotksucker  Blues:  "Jagger  and  Richards." 
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brace  of  Beai  innocence,  improvised  from 
a  Kerouac   script,  was  Frank's  first  com 
pletedfilm,  in  1959.  In  11>M  he  took  Julie 
Bovasso,  K'lh  Savalas,  andothei  aspiring 

actors  out  to  I.  ieorge  Segal's  father's  farm 
in  New  Jersey,  where  they  transformed  a 
sh>i\  !>\  Isaac  Babel  about  a  chambermaid 
in  a  Moscow  hotel  into  a  film  c  ailed  Sin  oj 
fesus.  "It  should  have  been  a  great  movie," 
Segal  says.  It  wasn't.  Babel's  fantas\  ol 
talking  to  Jesus  foundered  on  Frank's 
weighty  mystical  pessimism. 

In  1969  a  new  edition  of  The  Americans 
turned  Frank  into  a  noted  figure.  Critics 
became  awate  of  what  one  has  called 
Frank's  "strangely  prophetic  nature" — the 
people  whom  only  Frank  had  seen  in  The 
Americans  now  were  visible  to  all.  Pho- 
tographers, awed  by  his  technique  of  pho- 
tographing in  the  near  dark  without  tri- 
pods and  moving  faster  than  his  moving 
subjects,  felt  liberated.  Miles  Forst  remem- 
bers being  with  him  when  he  was  photo- 
graphing in  a  bar  one  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
"There  he  was,"  says  Forst,  marveling, 
"moving  around,  the  camera  off  on  his 
side,  then  up,  off  to  the  side  .  .  .  click, 
just  like  a  common,  ordinary  gesture.  He 
was  invisible." 

Now,  Frank  had  a  new  problem.  He 
strove  to  outdo  The  Americans,  bringing 
out  two  photography  projects.  One,  called 
From  a  Bus,  tried,  arbitrarily  enough,  to 
penetrate  the  people  seen  in  a  flash  from  a 
bus.  The  other,  a  book,  The  Lines  of  M;y 
Hand  (1972),  includes  photographs  he 
took  before  and  after  The  Americans. 
Neither  was  much  noticed. 

Nor  were  his  films.  Jonas  Mekas,  a  critic 
of  sixties  moviemaking,  maintains  that 
Frank  paved  the  way  for  underground  film- 
makers, but  the  films  have  drawn  a  limited 
audience  and  little  praise.   More  worri- 
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"long  Gone  Shadow  of  Marriage  on  Third  Ave  Loft";  "Fergotten  Posessions  in  John  Turners  Final  Room";  "Last  Look  at  My  Parents  Wohnzimmer  in  Zurich." 
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Robert  Frank,  1981. 


He 


questions  the  link  of  mortality 
to  immortality. 


some,  like  his  new  still  photography,  they 
did  not  have  the  contact  with  people  that 
The  Americans  had.  In  1969,  his  marriage 
broke  up.  He  needed  a  lift. 

It  came  in  1972,  when  the  Rolling 
Stones  asked  him  to  film  their  next  con- 
cert tour.  They  liked  a  photograph  he  had 
done  of  them  for  their  new  record  album. 
It  seemed  like  a  perfect  assignment:  Frank, 
the  photographic  storyteller  of  muffled 
love  and  melancholy  in  America,  would 
document  the  Stones,  their  performance, 
the  crowds,  the  blazing  look  of  the  1970s 
rock  culture,  and  so  catch  the  grandstand 


flair  and  despair  of  American  life. 

It  did  not  turn  our  that  way.  The  film, 
inelegantly  called  Cocksucker  Blues,  be- 
came a  harrowing  journalistic  account  of 
gratuitous  violence,  drug  use,  naked  group- 
ies, and  the  relentless,  sad,  and  unful- 
filled search  tor  pleasure.  The  Stones 
clamped  a  restraining  order  on  it,  forbid- 
ding commercial  release.  The  film  may  be 
shown  only  under  limited  conditions. 

It  was  also  a  personal  disaster.  Frank 
withdrew  and  went  to  live  mostly  in  No\  .1 
Scotia,  "not  to  work,"  he  emphasizes.  But 
he  took  his  camera,  and  he  photographed 


with  the  silken,  intuitive  insight  he  had 
earlier  used  in  crossing  the  United  States. 
He  photographed  the  bleak  and  beautiful 
landscape,  the  endless  reaches  of  land  and 
sea,  the  sharp  edges  and  soft,  cloudy  piles 
of  land.  It  was  a  black-and-white  land- 
scape,  and  it  matched  the  bleak  reaches  of 
his  interior  self.  Frank  tries,  as  he  puts  it, 
"to  express  an  inside  feeling  and  at  the 
same  time  what  [he  looks]  at  outside." 

Then  began  a  decade  of  overwhelming 
personal  losses.  His  daughter,  Andrea,  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  December  1974. 
Two  years  later  his  son,  Pablo,  came  down 
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"'Home  Improvements' — Pablo  Frank/New  York  Subway/June  Leaf /Nova  Scotia,  Canada/Robert  Frank — 'Home  Improvements.'"  Five  Polaroids,  1985. 


with  1  lodgkin's  disease  and  was  Liter  diag- 
nosed as  being  mentally  incapac  itated.  In 
1978,  Frank  himself  fell  critically  ill  in  his 
remote  Nova  Scotia  home.  He  recovered 
but  withdrew  further  into  himself. 

He  questioned  everything:  the  link  of 
creati\  ity  to  success,  the  link  of  hi>  life  to 
love  and  to  work,  and,  with  daring  sensi 
tivity,  the  link  of  mortality  to  immortality , 
Bitterly,  he  recognized  that  he  had  no  suc- 
cessors. "Why  should  1  take  pictures?"  he 
hlurt>.  "Ot  what.'  Ot  inv  grandchildren.7" 

Frank  now  reads  Thomas  Bemhard,  the 
Catholic  Austrian  novelist,  often  likened 
to  Beckett  and  Kafka,  who  sees  genera- 
tions that  do  and  undo  themselves.  For- 
tune lias  undone  Frank's  family.  Bemhard 
talks  ot  the  need  to  "create  the  devil  where 
Otherwise  there  would  only  be  god. "  Frank 
knows  that  devil  and  sees  how  lite  and 
work  are  bound  to  each  other.  Bereft  of 
successors,  he  is  dependent  on  only  his 
work  tor  a  future.  He  is  terrified  of  losing 
his  last  chance  tor  immortality. 

So,  he  keeps  on  taking  pictures.  What 
makes  him  such  a  superb  photographer  is 
his  uncanny  sense  of  identification  with 
other  people's  lives  and  what  they  keep 
locked  inside  of  themselves.  Although  he 
is  sometimes  bothered  by  this  capacity — 
seeing  it  as  an  invasion  of  other  people's 
privacy— it  is  awesome.  As  his  present 
wife,  the  painter  June  Leat,  explains  it,  he 
can  see,  hear,  feel,  and  then  slip  inside 
another's  character.  Allen  Ginsberg  calls 
it  Frank's  "kinship  with  the  lone." 

Now,  much  of  his  photography  is  done 
with  Polaroids.  His  earlier  photographs 
came  out  of  a  photojournalist's  desire  to 
tell  a  story,  and  audiences  appreciated 
their  narrative  spread.  Since  then,  two 
changes  have  come  about:  a  photographic 
audience  has  developed  around  art  galler- 
ies; and  film,  the  language  he  preferred  tor 
a  decade,  has  infused  itself  further  into 
American  sensibilities.  Frank  takes  ad- 
vantage of  both  in  his  new  work.  By  doing 
away  with  narrative  form,  he  gives  his  pic- 
tures a  filmic  look.  Each  of  these  new  pic- 
tures, combining  two  or  more  photographs 
and  made  for  gallery  walls,  becomes  a  sear- 
ing "still  film." 

Irony  and  ambiguity,  always  a  part  of  his 


photographs,  are  even  mote  r.  K.irK  ,»  part 
of  his  new  ones.  In  one  collage  ot  twelve 
Polaroids  of  the  Halifax  Infirmary,  he 
scratches  "The  wind  will  blow  the  fire  of 
pain  across  everyone  in  time"  across  the 
print.  In  another  recent  collage,  LookOut 
/<»  I  lope,  the  title  is  written  on  the  nega- 
tive. Should  one  be  wary  of  hope  or  on  the 
lookout  tor  it?  The  picture  of  heroic  mon- 
uments can  be  read  both  ways.  The  film 
emulsion  runs  into  the  image,  as  it  oozing 
with  the  pain  of  wounded  flesh.  The  image 
is  mesmerizing. 

Once  again,  Frank's  reputation  has  be- 
gun to  soar.  A  group  of  investors,  headed 
by  Harry  Lunn,  helped  to  create  it  when 
they  bought  the  bulk  of  his  archive  and  the 
right  to  sell  2,500  prints  to  the  public — at 
prices  three  to  tour  times  those  which  they 
had  been  selling  for — provided  that  Frank 
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"Sick  of  Goodbys,"  1978.  Irony  and  ambiguity  are 
an  even  stronger  part  of  his  newer  photographs. 


did  not  make  any  more  prints  himself.  (He 
has  subsequently  renegotiated  the  deal.) 
More  recently,  Christie's  hast  tried  to 
build  on  the  boom  in  Frank  prints  and  put 
up  tor  auction  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Frank  photograph.  Presented  as  a  blown- 
up  contact  sheet,  it  was  actually  created  of 
nonsequential  filmstrips  to  simulate  a  sin- 
gle contact  sheet.  Fortunately,  Frank 
heard  of  the  scheme  and  stopped  the  sale. 
Investors  who  want  the  real  thing  can  con- 
tact the  investment  team  (through  Lunn 
International)  or  visit  his  dealer's  gallery, 
where  his  new,  collaged  photographs  hang 
alongside  fresh  prints  made  from  his  old. 
His  show  at  Manhattan's  Pace/MacGill 
Gallery  last  fall  sold  out;  his  photographs 
are  now  selling  to  collectors  of  paintings  as 
well  as  those  of  photography. 

Frank's  next  public  exposure  is  a  beguil- 
ing, somewhat  autobiographical  road  film 
entitled  Candy  Mountain.  In  it,  theclumsy 
and  innocent  Julius,  played  by  Kevin 
O'Connor,  sets  out  on  a  quest.  Eventually, 
he  finds  that  the  object  of  his  search  has 
been  given  away  in  exchange  for  a  perpe- 
tual income  tor  its  owner.  Shades  of 
Frank's  own  life!  Candy  Mountain  is 
Frank's  best  film,  made  with  Rudy  Wur- 
litzer,  as  codirector,  and  Pio  Corradi,  as 
cinematographer.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
shown  at  Montreal's  Nouveau  Cinema  fes- 
tival in  late  October  and  to  open  commer- 
cially in  New  York  in  mid-January. 

The  greatest  tribute  so  far  has  been  a  ret- 
rospective show  that  was  launched  in  Feb- 
ruary 1986  at  the  Houston  Museum  ot  Fine 
Arts  and  is  currently  on  view  at  the  Art 
Museum  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  While  helping  to  plan  it,  he 
wrote  to  Anne  Tucker,  his  cocurator,  and 
retlected  on  a  tellow  photographer's  im- 
mortality. In  the  letter,  he  spells  immor- 
tality with  a  capital  /,  giving  it  an  addition- 
al importance.  Immortality,  he  seems  to 
be  saying,  is  not  to  be  missed,  not  if  there  is 
any  chance  tor  it.  Moreover,  it  is  just  up 
ahead,  clearly  engraved,  standing  there, 
nakedly  challenging.  □ 

Judith  Mara  Gutman  wrote  about  the  pho- 
tographer and  museum  director  Cornell  Capa 
for  Connoisseur's  November  1986  issue. 
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SHOOT 


Hunting  pheasant 

in  Scotland 
in  Edwardian  style 


At  Arniston,  a  12,000-acre  estate 
not  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  blustering  at  forty 
miles  an  hour  out  of  the  moors, 
across  the  broad  turnip  fields. 
The  pelting  rain  did  not  help  matters 
much,  either.  No  self-respecting  pheasant 
was  going  to  sit  out  in  that  wind  among 
those  rain-soaked,  mucky  turnips;  instead, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  narrow  wooded 
areas  that  separated  the  fields.  The  birds 
had  more  sense  than  the  line  oi  eight 
shooters,  dogs,  gamekeeper,  and  gillies. 

David  Linwood,  the  Amiston  game- 
keeper, decided  to  change  strategy.  He 
saw  that  the  accepted  way  of  rough  shoot- 
ing— a  walking  lineup  across  a  field,  made 
up  of  guns,  gillies,  and  dog  handlers  with 
dogs  working  ahead  to  flush  the  game — 
was  not  going  to  succeed  today.  He  was 
sure  the  birds  would  not  be  in  the  fields. 
He  knew  their  habits;  after  all,  Linwood 
had  raised  these  game  birds  from  poult>  tor 
this  harvest.  So,  he  devised  another  plan: 
two  guns  would  walk  in  line  through  the 
woods  with  him,  his  dogs,  and  a  couple  of 
helpers.  They  would  flush  the  birds.  An- 
other gun  would  walk  the  edge  oi  .he  held 
next  to  the  woods  on  the  downwind  side. 
The  rest  of  the  guns  were  stationed  out  in 
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the  open  field  between  the  woods  and  the 
birds'  feeding  pens,  in  another  strip  oi 
woods,  a  half  mile  away.  Linwood  knew 
that  when  the  birds  flew  they  would  head 
for  the  pens. 

Between  blasts  of  the  wind,  you  could 
hear  the  beaters  coming  through  the 
woods  well  before  you  could  see  them. 
They  banged  the  trees  with  sticks,  made 
clucking  noises,  and  shouted  loud  encour- 
agement to  the  dogs.  Every  so  often  you 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  dogs  working  ahead  oi 
the  beaters.  The  adrenaline  started  to 
flow.  Then  the  action  started:  the  guns  in 
the  woods  were  firing. 

A  last-minute  tug  at  my  hat  kept  the 
rain  out  of  my  eves.  The  birds  exploded  out 
of  the  woods,  first  as  singles  and  then  in 
pairs.  At  treetop  height  they  were  caught 
by  the  forty-mile  wind.  Downwind,  they 
flew  at  speeds  of  up  to  100  miles  per  hour. 
A  pair  came  my  way — a  perfect  double, 
head  on  and  thirty-five  yards  straight  up. 
What  a  chance!  But  1  had  no  idea  how  to 
lead  such  fast-moving  targets.  And  tor  the 
next  twenty  minutes  I  did  not  learn.  There 
were  two  happy  parties,  the  pheasants  and 
the  shell  manufacturers. 

Actually,  1  did  have  a  legitimate  excuse. 
We  in  the  L'nited  States  never  get  the 


opportunity  to  shoot  the  driven  bird,  the 
bird  that  flies  at  top  speed  toward  you  and 
overhead.  To  bone  up,  I  took  lessons  at  the 
famous  Holland  and  Holland  shooting 
school,  in  London,  but  evidently  was  a 
poor  student.  My  excuse  became  the  same 
as  my  British  shooting  partners':  the  Scot- 
tish wind  was  more  than  we  could  handle. 
Still,  there  were  some  good  shots  in  the 
group,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  had  our 
tull  bag,  of  eighty  birds. 

Eighty  years  ago  to  the  week,   King 
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Edward  VII  and  nine  guests  shot  2,278 
pheasant  on  the  king's  estate  at  San- 
dringham.  This  was  only  an  average  day  of 
"pass  shooting"  at  driven  birds,  a  sport 
that  developed  during  the  Victorian  era, 
starting  about  1860.  Previously,  the  aristo- 
cratic gentlemen  merely  walked  through 
the  fields  and  woods  and  shot  pheasant  fly- 
ing away  as  the  dogs  flushed  them  to  wing. 
If  dozens  were  downed,  the  walk-up  (or 
"rough  shoot,"  as  the  British  now  call  it) 
was  considered  a  most  successful  day 


afield.  The  new  Victorian  sport  of  pass 
shooting  was  utterly  different:  the  goal  was 
slaughter;  the  sound  was  of  bedlam;  and 
the  best  analogy  was  to  warfare. 

Small  armies  of  estate  workers  covered 
thousands  of  acres  under  the  command  of 
the  gamekeeper,  whose  battle  plan  was  a 
series  of  precisely  timed  flanking  maneu- 
vers to  encase  the  quarry  and  drive  them 
toward  the  guns.  Nelson  himself  could  not 
have  prepared  better  plans  of  engagement 
to  prevent  an  enemy  from  springing  out  of 


David  Linwood,  in  regulation  tweed,  and  one  of  his 
best  friends  set  out  with  the  day's  shooting  party. 

a  trap.  Every  gentleman  used  at  least  a  pair 
of  guns  and  had  at  least  one  loader  (at 
times  as  many  as  three).  Nobody  ques- 
tioned the  morality  o(  all  this  killing, 
because  the  birds  were  raised  for  the  table 
and  this  was  the  proper  means  of  the  har- 
vest. The  sport  required  plenty  of  concen- 
tration but  little  physical  effort,  and 
around  it  evolved  a  fabulous  life-style. 
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rl    m  he  rituals  of  shooting  in  Scotland 
1  began  whenQueen  Victoria  bought 
the  Balmoral  estate  and  took  Scot- 
land as  her  second  home,  in  the 
_l_     1840s.  The  consort,  Prince  Albert, 
soon  lent  the  sport  of  stalking  the  Scottish 
red  stag  his  royal  acceptance.  Scotland 
became  the  playground  for  the  aristocrat 
and  the  new  wealthy  industrialist.  Trains 
opened  up  the  North  Country,  and  great 
deerstalking  estates  were  amassed.  The 
devastated  economy  of  Scotland  was  re- 
built with  the   influx  of  the  sportsmen 
(Connoisseur,  August  1984). 

Pass  shooting  boosted  employment 
much  more-  than  deerstalking  did.  Though 
only  eight  or  ten  guns  took  part,  hundreds 
of  workers  were  needed  for  each  shoot. 
Moreover,  the  events  became  festive  so- 
cial occasions,  with  a  gallery  of  the  most 
beautiful  ladies  and  most  powerful  gentle- 
men in  England.  To  entertain  and  shelter 
them,  country-style  house  parties  bur- 
geoned; they  included,  besides  the  shoot- 
ing, a  full  week  of  social  activities:  elabo- 
rate luncheons  on  the  lawn,  sumptuous 
dinner  parties,  gala  costume  balls,  and 
some  of  the  worst  amateur  theatricals  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

It  was  considered  bad  form  for  a  woman 
house  guest  to  wear  the  same  gown  more 
than  once  during  a  week's  shoot.  Each  lady 
needed  seven  breakfast  suits,  usually  of 
velvet  or  silk;  then,  seven  tweed  outfits, 
for  lunching  with  the  guns  and  afterward 
afield,  for  observing  the  afternoon  drives. 
For  their  next  appearances,  the  women 
donned  extravagant  tea  gowns,  and  then 
seven  satin  or  brocade  formal  evening 
dresses,  not  to  mention  a  few  costumes  for 
the  balls,  along  with  seven  everything 
elses.  The  packing  of  all  this  was  the  ser- 
vants' problem;  carrying  it,  the  railroad's. 
The  solution  was  special  baggage  cars  for 
these  house  parties.  Each  family  brought 
its  valet  and  maids,  which  added  to  the 
housing  problems.  To  take  one's  wife  on  a 
shooting  holiday  could  be  rather  expen- 
sive. So  was  being  a  host.  As  the  grand 
duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelit:  ex- 
claimed when  she  was  informed  that  the 

In  a  rough  shoot,  men  walk  through  the  fields  and 
dogs  flush  the  game  fowl,  one  by  one. 
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emperor  of  Austria  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  attend  a  shoot,  "What  are  we  to 
do?  Our  poor  palace  only  has  sixty-two 
hedrooms!" 

he  gala  sport  was  no  mere  fad. 


*  1  Queen  Victoria's  son,  later  King 

Edward  VII,  affectionately  called 
Turn  Turn,  helped  to  make  it   a 

_1_  social  institution.  As  prince  of 
Wales,  he  had  a  station  at  Wolferton  built 
specifically  to  receive  his  guests  at  San- 
dringham.  As  if  in  response  to  his  royal 
blessing,  the  railroad-car  makers  produced 
palaces  on  wheels  to  provide  comfortable 
access  to  the  vast  country  estates.  Though, 
as  his  nickname  suggests,  the  prince  had 
neither  the  shape  nor  the  temperament  for 
the  hard  work  of  walk-up  hunting — rough 
shooting  is  rough  going — he  loved  to 
shoot  birds  driven  at  him.  The  sport  kept 
gaining  ground,  and  the  development  of 
the  sporting  gun  (by  Purdey,  Churchill, 
and  Holland  and  Holland,  among  others) 
enabled  a  small  number  of  guns  to  bring 
down  large  numbers  of  birds.  The  "smart" 
Edwardians  measured  the  success  of  the 
day  in  numbers.  Excess  was  almost  un- 
known, though  King  George  V  did  look  at 
the  mountain  of  nearly  4,000  pheasant 
shot  one  day  in  1913  and  admitted,  "Per- 
haps we  overdid  it  today." 

Such  days  were  ended  by  World  War  II. 
But  things  do  not  change  radically  in 
Great  Britain;  they  evolve  from  tradition 
and  need.  The  rough  shoot,  where  gentle- 
men with  dogs  flush  their  own  game,  is 
now  being  revived — not  in  a  new  way,  as 
we  do  things  in  America,  but  in  the  slow, 
elegant  manner  of  Great  Britain. 

Take  the  gun.  We  Americans  have 
designed  some  ingenious  single-barreled 
shotguns  with  either  pump  or  automatic 
actions.  For  certain  types  of  hunting,  they 
can  fire  as  many  as  five  shots.  The  British 
reject  these  newfangled  ideas  as  unsport- 
ing. They  use  their  traditional,  double- 
barrel  (two-shot)  guns.  If  they  wish  to 
shoot  fast,  they  simply  have  along  a 
matching  pair  and  a  loader  to  take  the 
empty  gun  and  hand  the  shooter  the 
loaded  one.  Lord  Ripon,  one  of  the  legen- 
dary shots,  once  killed  twenty-eight  driv- 
en pheasant  in  one  minute.  On  another 
occasion,  sober  reporters  testify,  he  had 
seven  dead  birds  in  the  air  at  once.  The 
other  "big  shot"  was  the  sixth  Lord  Wal- 
sington,  who,  in  one  day,  August  30, 
1882,  bagged  1,070  grouse  all  by  himself. 
(Those  who  object  to  such  carnage  may 
find  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
sport  bankrupted  him.)  To  this  da\  in  Brit- 
ish rough  shooting,  the  double-barreled 
"side  by  side"  remains  the  only  truly 
acceptable  gun. 


Tradition  reigns  also  in  matters  of  dress. 
Early  on,  the  men  wore  tailcoats,  waist- 
coats, and  derbies  in  the  field,  but  these 
were  soon  replaced  by  tweeds  cut  specially 
for  the  sport  of  shooting.  Tailcoats  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  by  the  keepers,  until  the 
practice  developed  whereby  each  estate 
had  its  own,  distinctive  woolen  plaid. 
Three-piece  suits  cut  from  the  plaid  were 

When  the  duchess 

learned  that  the  emperor 

was  coming  to  shoot,  she 

wailed.  "What  are  wetodo? 

Our  poor  palace  has  only 

sixty- 1\\  o  bedrooms!" 

part  of  the  estate's  yearly  pay  to  the  keeper 
and  key  workers.  This  custom,  too,  con- 
tinues; it  is  part  of  the  tradition. 

For  the  shooter,  the  Norfolk  jacket 
became  a  very  practical  coat,  one  adorned 
with  bi-swing  cuts,  box  pockets,  a  belt, 
leather  patches  on  the  elbows,  and  a  but- 
ton at  the  collar  to  shut  out  the  cold.  As  for 
pants,  the  British  adopted  knickers.  These 
ma1  look  quaint,  but  they  are  the  most 
practical  of  leg  coverings  if  you  have  to 
negotiate  low  underbrush  or  heather.  The 
knickers'  only  drawback  appears  when  you 
are  going  through  brier,  but,  then  again, 
long  trousers  are  not  much  better  there. 

The  Scots  came  up  with  the  deerstalket 
hat,  the  kind  Sherlock  Holmes  wore.  It 
looks  odd:  a  peak  in  the  front  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  the  sun  and  the  face  from  the 
rain,  a  peak  in  the  rear  to  keep  the  water 
from  running  down  one's  neck,  ear  flaps  to 
keep  the  ears  warm,  and  a  string  to  keep 
the  hat  in  place  in  a  strong  wind.  All  said, 
the  traditional  British  way  is  not  an  inex- 
pensive way  to  dress,  when  vest,  necktie, 
and  hat  are  included.  But  if  one  wants  to 
shoot,  one  Happily  pays  land  pays). 

On  my  first  day  out,  the  weather  was 
dry,  so  we  could  work  the  fields.  In  the 
L'nited  States,  being  in  the  field  behind 
dogs  is  a  haphazard  affair.  Not  here!  We 
worked  those  turnip  fields  in  precise, 
prearranged  patterns.  David  Linwood  had 
every  turn  figured  out.  Young  men  carried 
the  downed  game  and  worked  as  beaters  in 
our  line.  When  a  bird  was  flushed,  the  line 
stopped  at  the  shot  and  did  not  move  until 
the  dogs  made  the  retrieve.  The  game- 
keeper signaled  when  to  move  on  and  kept 
the  line  as  straight  as  any  good  drill  ser- 
geant could.  At  the  end  of  working  the 
field,  we  boarded  a  sort  of  bus  and  traveled 
miles  to  the  next  field. 


At  lunchtime  each  day,  the  bus — it 
looked  like  a  horse  trailer  fitted  out  with 
bench  seats — took  us  to  a  cottage  on  the 
estate  for  a  home-cooked  lunch  and  drinks 
in  front  of  a  rejuvenating  fire.  At  the  day's 
end,  we  returned  to  our  elegant  lodgings, 
in  Borthwick  Castle,  eight  or  so  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Linwoods'.  The  castle,  built  in 
1430,  was  where,  in  1567.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  sought  sanctuary  with  her  third  hus- 
band, Lord  Bothwell.  Nearly  a  century  lat- 
er, Cromwell  successfully  besieged  the  for- 
tress in  his  campaign  to  overthrow  the 
Stuart  monarchy. 

It  was  at  cocktails  that  I  first  met  my  new 
shooting  companions.  Our  party  of  eight 
guns  and  their  ladies  was  served  before  the 
twenty-foot  open  fireplace  in  the  great 
hall.  Until  modern  times,  this  fireplace 
was  the  only  source  of  heat  in  the  whole  of 
Borthwick  Castle.  As  I  stood  there  hold- 
ing my  first  conversations  with  the  men  I 
would  be  shooting  with  for  the  next  few 
days,  my  mind  began  to  play  tricks  on  me.  I 
seemed  to  be  traveling  back  in  time  to  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary.  I  felt  that  she  and  I 
were  not  merely  occupying  the  same  room 
but  were  sharing  the  same  moment.  I  real- 
ized, of  course,  that  it  was  all  just  romantic 
fantasy,  but  it  did  help  bring  home  the 
English  sense  of  tradition. 

And  then  I  realized,  with  a  jolt, 
how  much  has  changed.  One  of 
my  new  friends  had  such  a  heavy 
cockney  accent  that  I  had  diffi- 
culty understanding  him  at  first. 
This,  I  thought  to  myself,  is  truly  one  of 
the  new  British  aristocracy — witty,  well 
read,  elegantly  dressed,  obviously  success- 
ful, a  fine  shot  too.  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  cockney  accent  would  never  have 
been  allowed  on  the  trigger  end  of  a  shot- 
gun. 

Early  every  morning,  each  man  came  to 
the  table  in  his  shooting  tweeds  and  ate  a 
hearty  English  breakfast.  At  night,  there 
was  a  pleasant  semitormal  dinner.  The  last 
evening,  a  banquet,  complete  with  pipers, 
was  held  for  those  involved  in  the  shoot. 
To  hear  the  bagpipes  wailing  deep  in  the 
castle  was  a  moving  experience,  and  to  see 
the  full  ceremony  of  the  haggis  dressed  in 
pheasant  feathers  was  fun.  But  take  my 
advice:  when  offered  haggis,  don't  eat  it. 
Explain  that  your  doctor  forbids  your  eat- 
ing innards.  Make  up  any  excuse  at  all; 
obedience  to  tradition  does  have  limits. 

The  key  to  a  good  rough  shoot  in  Scot- 
land is  held  by  the  gamekeeper.  On  the 
Arniston  estate,  we  were  in  the  hands  oi 

Linwood  explains  the  habits  of  the  birds.  He  should 
know.  He  raised  them  from  poults  for  this  harvest. 
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A  gillie  safeguards  a  trophy.  Guns  pay  for  each  pheasant  they  shoot  but  get  to  keep  only  a  brace. 


the  confident  David  Linwood.  He  is  fully 
aware  of  the  gamekeeper's  history  in  the 
history  of  shooting  sports  in  Britain — as 
the  unsung  hero  behind  the  scene.  An  act 
of  Parliament  in  1683  gave  the  keeper  tar- 
reaching  powers,  including  the  permission 
to  search  trespassers  on  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  poachers  and  to  arrest  them.  By 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  Parliament 
had  to  intervene  again  because  the  land- 
owners were  using  the  statute  to  employ 
private  armies  under  the  guise  of  game- 
keepers. Parliament  then  limited  each  es- 
tate to  having  one  gamekeeper  and  ruled 
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that  a  yearly  fee  tor  him  and  each  dog  be 
paid  to  the  crown. 

In  the  early  davs  there  was  little  science 
to  gamekeeping.  Now  the  job  involves 
total  land  management  tor  the  game. 
Linwood  is,  as  tar  as  he  knows,  one  of 
only  two  independent  gamekeepers  in 
Britain — that  is,  instead  of  working  tor  a 
landowner,  he  leases  the  land  and  runs  his 
own  operation,  aiming  to  protect  the  game 
and  the  land.  He  raises  as  many  as  1 2,000 
game  birds  a  year;  halt  are  turned  back  to 
the  land  each  year  tor  natural  reseeding. 
Da\  id  and  his  wife,  Joy,  a  member  of  the 


To  sec  the 

fuliceivmoin  of  the 

haggis  divssecl  in 

pheasant  feathers  is  fun. 

But  do  not  eat  it. 

British  Olympic  trap  team,  raise  4,000 
young  birds  at  a  time,  starting  groups  three 
weeks  apart.  When  the  birds  are  released 
to  pens  in  the  woods,  they  are  fed  twice  a 
d  .i\ .  The  sides  of  the  pens  are  raised  when 
the  birds  are  eight  to  nine  weeks  old,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  fly  to  the  fields.  They 
are  whistled  back  twice  a  day  for  feedings. 
The  birds  learn  to  follow  the  whistle,  and 
large  groups  can  be  moved  to  cover  strips 
or  turnip  fields  and  then  driven  back  to 
their  pens  in  the  woods  to  roost.  This 
makes  them  strong  fliers. 

David  at  all  times  knows  where  the  birds 
are  on  the  Arniston  estate.  He  has  abso- 
lute control  over  their  movement.  During 
a  dog  trial  on  the  estate,  I  saw  him  move  a 
tew  birds  into  a  field  ahead  of  the  dogs. 
David  knew  that  the  held  might  not  pro- 
duce enough  birds,  because  of  days  and 
days  of  heavy  rain.  When  he  moved  the 
birds,  the  dogs  didn't  know  it,  the  handlers 
didn't  know  it,  the  walk-up  guns  didn't 
know  it,  and  even  the  judges  didn't  know. 
I  knew  because  I  heard  him  radio  to  a  few 
beaters  he  had  planted  in  the  woods  to 
move  the  birds  in  but  not  allow  them  to 
fly.  A  field  that  looked  to  all  concerned  as 
though  it  was  barren  of  game  suddenly 
came  to  lite  with  dogs  flushing  pheasant. 

Nowadays,  a  well-run  estate  can  man- 
age about  twelve  driven  shoots  a  year. 
According  to  David  Linwood,  it  costs  at 
least  £14  ($21)  to  produce  one  sporting 
game  fowl.  The  only  way  tor  the  estates  to 
continue  the  driven  shoots  is  to  lease  most 
of  the  shooting  days  to  the  new  aristocra- 
cy, the  sporting  businessmen,  with  maybe 
one  or  two  days  left  over  tor  the  land- 
owner's personal  use. 

Today   more   than   ever,    the 
walk-up,  or  rough  shoot,  makes 
eminent  economic   sense  on 
the  big  estates.  Here's  why:  a 
driven  shoot  scatters  thousands 
of  birds  to  the  far  corners  of 
an  estate.  The  gamekeep- 
er and  his  team  of  gillies 
then  spend  days  shoot- 
walking  the  estate, 
flushing  the  birds — 
sa\  ing  £14  every 
time    they     find 
one  —  and  fly- 
ing    all     the 
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Roughing  it  in  style.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  shooting  party  repairs  to  a  cottage  on  the  Arniston  estate  for  a  home-cooked  lunch  before  a  cheering  fire. 


stragglers  back  to  the  feeding  pens.  Now, 
because  of  the  extra  income  it  provides, 
rough  shoots  behind  dogs  are  being  sold  to 
parties  of  guns.  The  estate  workers  no 
longer  flush  the  game  back  to  the  feeding 
pens;  the  walk-up  guns  do  it,  paying  for  the 
privilege.  They  flush  the  game  and  move 
the  birds  back  to  the  pens,  shooting  a  small 
percent  age.  Not  only  is  the  rough  shoot  an 
important  part  of  game  management,  but 
it  is  also  popular.  The  Arniston  estate  ad- 
vertises twelve  driven  and  ten  rough 
shoots  a  year.  For  every  three  queries  Joy 


Linwood  receives  about  the  driven  shoots, 
she  receives  three  hundred  for  the  walk- 
up  shoots. 

As  I  sat  in  the  plane  flying  home  to  Vir- 
ginia, I  wondered  what  lessons  we  in  the 
United  States  could  learn  from  the  Scot- 
tish rough  shoots.  The  main  answer  is  ele- 
gance. Before  a  day's  hunting  in  Virginia,  I 
thought,  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  guys  I  hunt  with  to  meet  some- 
where a  little  more  imposing  than  McDon- 
ald's for  breakfast.  I  wondered,  too,  if  I 
could  talk  Joe  May  into  wearing  a  necktie 


into  the  field.  And  wouldn't  Jack  Jagoda 
look  great  in  knickers?  And  Ned  Spears — 
he  would  certainly  cut  a  fine  figure  in  a 
Norfolk  jacket.  A  little  British  formality 
would  add  a  note  of  occasion,  I  thought, 
and  a  touch  of  class.  But  on  reflection,  I 
have  decided  against  proposing  any 
change  to  my  pals.  It  would  take  some  of 
the  fun  out  of  going  to  Scotland.  □ 

Richard  A.  Wolters's  last  major  piece  for 
Connoisseur  was  about  Labrador  retrievers 
and  appeared  m  October  1 985 . 


How  to  Get  There 

Arrangements  for  a  Scottish  walk-up  can 
be  made  directly  through  the  Linwoods. 
Write  to  them  at  Kennels  Lodge,  Arniston 
Estate,  Gorebridge,  EH23  4RY,  Midlo- 
thian, Scotland.  The  Linwoods  can  also 
make  the  arrangements  for  staying  at 
Borthwick  Castle.  (If  Borthwick  is  fully 
booked,  you  might  try  Dalhousie  Castle 
instead,  or  ask  for  recommendations  for 
other  historic  accommodations.) 

The  pheasant  season  is  from  October  1 
to  January  31. 

Advertisements  for  rough  shooting  can 
be  found  in  the  British  publications  Tfie 
Field,  Shooting  Times,  and  Sporting  Gun. 
Private  syndicates  who  wish  to  sell  days  of 
driven  or  days  of  rough  shooting  advertise 


or  work  through  private  agents  who  also 
advertise. 

A  party  contracts  for  a  specific  number 
of  birds.  David  Linwood  says  that  fifty 
birds  a  day  makes  a  comfortable  shoot, 
though  we  contracted  for  eighty.  For  a 
rough  shoot,  since  the  gamekeeper  and  a 
helper  or  two  can  handle  the  whole  hunt, 
the  cost  per  bird  is  £10  ($15).  A  driven 
shoot  is  more  expensive  because  the  num- 
ber of  beaters  needed  raises  the  cost  per 
bird.  The  price  of  the  birds  includes  all 
transportation  around  the  grounds,  lunch, 
and  refreshments.  Fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  include  the  bird.  As  a 
souvenir,  though,  each  gun  is  given  a 
brace  of  pheasant  to  take  back  home. 


A  roof  for  the  night:  Borthwick  Castle,  where  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  sought  refuge. 
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UP  AGAINST 


THE  MEGALOMANIAC  LE  CORBUSIER'S  CITY  PLAN— AND 

THE  MISERY  IT  WROUGHT 

BY  DIANE  RAINES  WARD 


Not  long  after  arriving  in  India, 
Le  Corbusier,  the  Swiss-bom 
architect  and  advocate  of  the 
machine  age,  was  driven 
through  the  broad,  tree-lined 
streets  ot  New  Delhi  to  see  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens's  capitol  complex.  As  he  passed 
among  these  huge  monuments  to  the  raj, 
their  Renaissance  sense  ot  order  enlivened 
K  1  hndu  and  Moghul  details,  he  turned  to 
his  Indian  colleague  Balktishna 
Doshi  and  sighed,  "Ah,  here  is 
architecture!"  "But,"  he  added 
firmly,  "uv  will  not  do  this." 

It  was  1951,  and  Le  Corbu- 
sier was  in  India  to  begin  work 
on  the  most  ambitious  project 
ot  his  career.  Then  sixty-tour 
years  old,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Modern  move- 
ment, a  prolific  theorizer,  and 
an  eloquent  exponent  of 
planned  vertical  cities.  But  in 
Europe  and  America,  his  diffi- 
cult personality,  his  fondness 
for  controversy,  and  the  grand 
scale  of  his  schemes  had  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  large-scale 
assignments  he  craved.  Now, 
suddenly,  he  had  been  given  a  project  to 
match  his  monumental  ego  and  ambitii  >n: 
the  design  and  construction  of  an  entire 
city  for  150,000  people,  a  new  capital  for 
the  northern  Indian  state  of  Punjab,  to  be 
called  Chandigarh.  The  entire  world  of 
architecture  waited  eagerly  for  this  mas- 
sive achievement. 

India  was  to  provide  Corbusier  with  his 
most  receptive  and  appreciative  audience. 
Both  at  Chandigarh  and  in  the  central 
Indian  mill  city  of  Ahmedabad  he  created 


swine  ot  his  most  powerful  buildings.  For 
better  or  worse,  Corhusier's  impact  is  still 
vividly  evident  in  the  work  ot  his  Indian 
followers  all  over  the  subcontinent. 

Nonetheless,  India  and  Le  Corbusier 
were  an  odd  couple.  Corbusier,  the  for- 
midable exponent  of  discipline,  order,  and 
"machines  for  living, "  believed  that  geom- 
etry was  the  only  means  tor  understanding 
and  expressing  the  world.  India,  always 


Above:  Le  Corbusier  with  drawings  of  Chandigarh  plans,  1959.  Left:  The  Assem 
bly  Building,  looking  a  little  seedy  after  almost  thirty  years  of  Indian  weather. 


the  essence  of  brilliant  disorder,  was  at 
that  time  more  chaotic  than  usual. 

The  British  had  just  left,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  subcontinent  had  been  rent 
into  two  nations,  Muslim  Pakistan  and 
Hindu  India;  in  the  process  the  Punjab  had 
lost  its  ancient  capital,  Lahore.  "With  par- 
tition we  had  to  give  up  Lahore,"  remem- 
bers Patwant  Singh,  the  Punjabi  editor  of 
India's  leading  architecture  magazine,  De- 
sign. "Before  that,  we  were  cross-eyed  with 
excitement  when  we  used  to  visit  there — 


great  beauty  and  sophistication,  superb 
Moghul  buildings,  the  food,  the  women. 
Nehru  wanted  to  give  us  something  as 
compensation  tor  that  loss." 

India's  first  prime  minister,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  wanted  far  more  than  that.  Mil- 
lions ot  Hindu  and  Sikh  refugees  had 
flooded  into  India's  crowded  cities,  and 
the  need  to  accommodate  them  was  des- 
perate. Modernization,  industrialization, 
and  Westernization  then 
seemed  the  answers  to  India's 
problems.  Chandigarh  was  to 
be  the  symbol  of  those  hopes. 
"Let  this  be  a  new  town,"  Neh- 
ru wrote,  "symbolic  of  the  free- 
dom of  India,  unfettered  by  the 
tradition  ot  the  past  .  .  .  an 
expression  ot  the  nation's  faith 
in  the  future." 

But  how  to  build  it?  India  had 
|  few  architects  capable  of  han- 
i  dling  such  a  project,  and  tradi- 
|  tional  building  styles  offered  no 
|  simple  solutions.  "We  entered 
I  uneasily  into  the  future,"  Pat- 
want  Singh  recalls.  "We 
couldn't  go  on  with  our  domes 
forever.  The  British  designed 
superb  things,  but  their  architecture  was 
very  eclectic  and  not  especially  useful  for  a 
modern  India.  In  any  case,  they  had 
trained  no  one  to  carry  on  after  them. 
Bringing  Corbusier  to  India  was  one  of 
Nehru's  great  contributions — although  it 
was  certainly  a  blind  date." 

Corbusier  was  not  Nehru's  first  choice, 
nor  was  he  eager  to  be  courted.  The  project 

Diane  Raines  Ward,  a  New  York  writer,  has  a 
special  interest  in  India. 
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budget  was  only  about  $36  mil- 
lion, and  the  architect's  salary 
was  to  be  low.  Because  the 
country's  leaders  wanted  their 
new  capital  to  be  a  training 
ground  for  young  Indian  archi- 
tects, whoever  was  chosen 
would  be  required  to  live  in 
India  for  three  years,  not  merely 
to  visit  periodically  to  check  on 
progress. 

A  site  on  the  broad  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  blue-gray  Siwalik 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  had 
been  selected  in  1948,  and  the 
initial  contract  was  given  to  two 
American  architects,  Albert 
Mayer  and  the  Polish-educated 
Matthew  Nowicki.  They  drew  up  a  master 
plan  for  a  garden  city  of  curved  roads  cen- 
tered around  a  business  sector  with  tradi- 
tional British-style  suburban  areas.  Then 
Nowicki  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash,  in 
1950,  and  Mayer  chose  not  to  open  an 
office  in  India. 

Nehru  sent  two  men,  the  admin- 
istrator P.  N.  Thaparand  P.  L. 
Varma,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Punjab,  to  Europe  to  find  a 
new  chief  architect.  Although 
they  were  cordially  received,  the  two 
Indians  at  first  found  no  takers,  least  of  all 
Le  Corbusier,  in  Paris,  who  expressed  a 
longtime  interest  in  India  but  had  no 
desire  to  move  there.  Finally,  in  London 
they  met  two  British  architects,  Maxwell 
Fry  and  his  wife,  Jane  Drew,  champions  of 
the  International  style,  who  were  in- 
trigued by  the  undertaking  but  reluctant  to 
take  it  on  without  someone  of  Corbusier's 
stature  to  help. 

P.  L.  Varma,  frail  but  lively,  lives  at 
Chandigarh  in  a  house  designed  for  him  by 
Corbusier's  cousin  Pierre  Jeanneret.  He 
remembers  how  a  compromise  was  reached 
that  allowed  the  project  to  go  forward. 
"With  some  difficulty  we  per- 
suaded the  Frys  to  open  an 
office  in  India,"  he  recalls.  "We 
then  went  back  to  Pans  and 
offered  Corbusier  the  job,  and 
he  accepted,  with  an  agreement 
that  included  his  cousin  Pierre 
Jeanneret,  who  agreed  to  live  in 
India  year-round.  They  both 
came  to  India  in  1951." 

"Corbusier  was  a  very  tough 
man,"  P.  L.  Varma  remember 
fondly.  He  was  famous  for  being 
confrontational,  intractable; 
for  relishing  adversarial  rela- 
tionships. Indeed,  his  pseudo- 
nym was  derived  from  corbeau, 
the  French  name  for  that  ag- 


Millowners'  Association  Building,  in  Ahmedabad,  diminished  by  its  surroundings. 


gressive  bird  the  crow.  His  real  name  was 
Charles-Edouard  Jeanneret.  Balkrishna 
V.  Doshi,  an  internationally  known  archi- 
tect who  began  by  working  in  Corbusier's 
Pans  atelier,  remembers  a  reception  at 
which  Corbusier  refused  to  shake  hands 
with  the  judges  of  the  Punjab  High  Court, 
telling  them,  "You  don't  dispense  proper 
justice." 

Two  men  did  their  best  to  keep  the  proj- 
ect on  track.  One  was  P.  L.  Varma. 
"Where  is  that  Varma  who  inspires  every- 
thing'" Corbusier  wrote  in  his  diary,  one 
of  many  entries  about  the  earnest  engi- 
neer. After  four  visits  to  India,  Corbusier 
discovered  that  his  Chandigarh  plan — a 
great  mass  of  paper — had  been  destroyed 
by  the  climate.  Varma  traced  the  plan  on 
the  ground  and  had  it  signed  and  given 
contractual  status.  "Thus  a  capitol  is 
born,"  wrote  Corbusier,  "and  the  one 
responsible  is  Varma." 

The  other  important  facilitator  was 
Pierre  Jeanneret.  While  Corbusier  visited 
India  tor  about  a  month  twice  each  year, 
Jeanneret  tell  in  love  with  the  country  and 
lived  there  tor  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
was  he  who  designed  and  executed  much 


The  Assembly  Building,  surmounted  by  a  structure  inspired  by  cooling  towers. 


of  Chandigarh.  Jeet  Malhotra, 
one  oi  the  Indian  architects 
who  worked  under  Corbusier, 
that  Jeanneret  saved  the 
Indian  team  from  terminal  frus- 
tration: "Le  Corbusier  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
country  on  many  occasions  but 
for  Jeanneret.  Although  he 
would  always  support  M.  Le 
Corbusier,  Jeanneret  had  tact 
and  a  sweet  manner.  Corbusier 
p  could  not  have  done  what  he 
s  did  without  him." 
§  B.  V.  Doshi  believes  that  In- 
:  dia  forced  Corbusier  to  see  na- 
ture in  a  new  way:  "The  relent- 
less sun,  hot  winds,  the  cool 
moon,  the  beaut>?  of  tropical  nights,  the 
fury  of  the  monsoons  ...  He  said  to  me 
once  that  while  his  work  thus  far  had  been 
a  counterpoint  to  nature,  he  now  realized 
that  he  had  to  have  a  pact  with  nature." 

Indian  building,  too,  affected  him,  ac- 
cording to  Doshi.  "He  looked  at  the  sky- 
line of  Indian  temples;  he  saw  arches  and 
domes,  verandas  and  balconies.  He  was 
charmed  bv  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Indian 
women.  He  observed  all  the  animals  and 
became  obsessed  by  the  bull.  Its  horns 
keep  recurring  in  his  work." 

He  also  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
preindustrial  world  with  remarkable 
equanimity.  "Things  were  done  a  Vin- 
dienne, "  he  wrote,  "that  is  to  say,  with  an 
innumerable  labor  force  and  very  few 
machines.  .  .  .  The  picturesqueness  of 
the  Indian  enterprise  is  extraordinary: 
women  in  saris  carry  bricks  on  their  heads; 
the  men  lay  the  bricks;  the  children  play  in 
the  heaps  of  sand." 

"India  is  a  country  not  yet  molested  by 
the  machine  age  or  inhuman  theories,"  he 
told  his  cousin.  "To  me  India  seems 
supremely  human."  India  in  turn  respond- 
ed strongly  to  Corbusier.  Although  he  was 
exacting  and  sometimes  arbi- 
trary, most  of  the  Indians  who 
worked  with  him  seem  to  have 
liked  him,  and  all  respected  his 
toughness.  "Perhaps  it's  very 
Indian,  this  kind  of  guru  rela- 
tionship," says  Doshi.  "To  me 
and  to  other  architects  who 
worked  with  him  he  was  a  real 
educator." 

Shortly  after  beginning  his 
work  at  Chandigarh,  Le  Corbu- 
sier took  on  several  additional 
assignments  at  Ahmedabad. 
For  Corbusier,  who  had  always 
had  difficulty  in  scaring  up  busi- 
ness, this  was  a  significant  bo- 
nus. Ahmedabad's  most  promi- 
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I  nent  citizens  were  Jam  mill- 
>wners,  enlightened  industrial* 
ists  of  a  sort  he  had  always 
admired,  who  wanted  to  trans* 
form  their  grimy  city  into  a  cul- 
tural center.  They  understood 
the  role  an  international  figure 
could  play  in  bringing  it  prestige 
and  finally  gave  Corbusier  sev- 
eral commissions.  Among  them 
are  some  of  lus  best-known 
works  anywhere. 

The  most  celebrated  ot  his 
Ahmedabad  buildings  is  the  big 
Millowners'  Association  Build- 
ing, above  the  Sabarmati  River. 
Once  imposing  in  its  up-to-date 
isolation,  it  is  now  squeezed 
into  a  long  row  of  mediocre  modern  build- 
ings along  the  riverbank.  Here  Corbusier's 
stubborn  refusal  to  understand  that  in 
India  the  distance  between  vision  and 
reality  is  longer  than  it  is  in  the  West  has 
proved  nearly  fatal.  Indian  weather  is  bru- 
tal, maintenance  of  public  buildings  is 
largely  unknown.  While  the  Seagram 
Building,    in   Manhattan,    completed 


The  High  Court  Building,  on  unwalled  space  within  a  huge  concrete  box. 


around  the  same  time,  still  looks  as  its 
builders  conceived  it,  the  Millowners'  As- 
sociation Building  now  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  Corbusier's  plans.  Its  bold  vol- 
umes are  intact,  and  superb  surprises 
remain  within,  but  the  concrete  walls  are 
blackened  and  cracked,  rusty  pipes  jut 
through  them,  the  once  bright  paint  on 
the  doors  is  flaking,  and  the  interior  is 


gloomy  and  unswept. 

At  Ahmedabad,  ( lorbusier 

was  intrigued  by  several  giant 
cooling  towers  along  the  river. 
"For  him  the  tower  was  a  won- 
derful symbol,"  Doshi  remem 
bets,  "a  figure  of  tremendous 
force."  When  he  got  back  to 
(  liandigarh  and  began  to  de- 
sign the  Assembly,  the  most 
massive  of  the  three  buildings 
constituting  the  capitol  com- 
plex, he  placed  a  truncated 
cone  on  its  roof  that  echoed  the 
cooling  towers.  It  is  one  of  the 
lew  features  of  the  complex  tak- 
en directly  from  something  seen 
and  sketched  in  India.  Other- 
wise the  three  buildings  are  much  like  the 
large  structures  he  designed  in  Europe. 

Although  Corbusier  had  been  writing 
and  lecturing  about  city  planning  for 
years,  he  spent  little  time  on  the  planning 
of  Chandigarh.  His  real  efforts  went  into 
the  colossal  High  Court,  Assembly,  and 
Secretariat  buildings.  The  city  itself  he  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Fry,  Drew,  Jeanne- 


Inside  the  High  Court  Building:  extraordinary  spaces  with  massive  concrete  walls,  pierced  by  internal  windows,  with  glimpses  of  sky  and  sunlight  all  about. 
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Above:  Secretariat  access  ramp:  a  walk  on  the  grun- 
gy  side.  Below:  The  sun  breakers  of  the  Assembly 
Building,  an  idea  that  didn't  work. 
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and  their  Indian  colleagues.  One 
irchitect  who  worked  with  him  is  said  to 
have  complained  thar  "if  the  citv  was 
praised  Corh  claimed  credit,  but  if  it  was 
criticized  he  blamed  it  on  Nowicki." 

Chandigarh,  unlike  any  other 
city  in  India,  is  made  up  of  a 
widely  spread  grid  of  "sectors," 
each  containing  miles  of  low, 
chunky  buildings,  all  built  ir 
some  variant  of  the  International  style. 
Westerners,  who  love  the  crowded  streets 
and  bazaars  of  India's  old  cities,  are  apt  to 
rind  the  wide  roads  and  leisurely  pace  of 
the  capital  boring,  but  people  who  live 
there  seem  to  like  it.  The  air  is  clean,  traf- 
fic moves  easily,  and  though  the  popula- 
tion is  approaching  half  a  million,  Chan- 
digarh remains  tidy  and  pleasant,  with 
lush  trees  and  gardens. 

But  there  are  kinks.  Distinctively  In- 
dian ways  of  lite  were  rarely  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  city  was  more 
designed  than  planned.  Economic  groups 
are  rigidly  segregated  in  assigned  sectors 
separated  by  vast  expanses  of  unland- 
scaped  scrub  jungle.  The  enormous  dis- 
tances make  tew  concessions  to  the  poor, 
who  often  cannot  afford  bicycles,  let  alone 
automobiles,  and  Corbusier's  complicated 
traffic-grid  system  renders  efficient  public 
transportation  all  but  impossible. 

To  a  visitor  from  the  West,  Chandigarh 
seems  odd  for  another  reason.  No  other 
city  on  earth  is  built  entirely  in  the  1950s 
idiom.  Elsewhere,  even  large  develop- 
ments are  surrounded  by  buildings  built 
earlier  and  later.  The  miles  of  Corbusian 
concrete  buildings  at  Chandigarh  resem- 
ble what  the  critic  Robert  Hughes  called 
"yesterday's  science  fiction." 

Corbusier's  buildings  there  have  aged 
fast,  as  they  have  in  Ahmedabad,  and  time 
has  caught  up  with  them  in  other  ways  that 
he  could  not  have  foreseen.  Chandigarh 
today  is  at  the  center  of  one  of  India's  most 
harrowing  problems,  the  desire  of  radical 
Sikhs  to  carve  a  separate  nation  out  of  the 
Punjab.  Since  1966,  the  city  has  served  as 
the  capital  of  two  states,  Punjab  and 
Haryana,  vet  belongs  to  neither.  Eventu- 
ally Chandigarh  may  well  be  given  back  to 
the  Punjab,  but  continuing  terrorism 
keeps  the  city  in  .1  state  of  siege. 

The  capitol  complex  is  itself  divided. 
Once  meant  to  hold  one  government,  the 
Secretariat  now  houses  two.  Barbed  wire 
and  lounging  police  armed  with  Sten  guns 
are  everywhere,  and  casual  visitors  can  see 
the  buildings  only  from  a  distance.  Along 
the  base  of  the  Assembly,  cloths  are 
draped  as  makeshift  tents  to  house  whole 
families.  Scarlet  saris  are  spread  out  to  dry 
in  the  tierce  sun.  Women  tend  tires  on  the 


plaza.  White  bullocks  pull  at  the  dry  grass. 
Great  scavenging  birds  circle  overhead. 
The  modern  capital  has  been  Indianized. 
Yet  in  spite  of  everything,  the  three  cap- 
itol buildings  are  unforgettable:  surprising, 
solipsistic,  hugely  ambitious,  brutally 
forceful,  composed  of  familiar  Corbusian 
features — monumental  facades  made  up  oi 
sun  breakers,  great  abstract  shapes,  giant, 
brilliantly  painted,  pivoting  doors — but 
greater  than  the  sum  of  their  mammoth 
parts.  Whatever  their  shortcomings  as 
functional  government  buildings,  as 
sculpture  they  are  impressive. 
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On  the  whole  the  Indians  who  use  them 
tend  to  be  surprisingly  forgiving.  Raj  Re- 
wal,  one  of  India's  most  interesting  young- 
er architects,  believes  they  are  some  of  the 
world's  best  buildings,  "superb  as  architec- 
ture and  as  sculpture. "  He  notes,  "There  is 
no  compromise  in  the  rigorous  geometries. 
You  very  quickly  begin  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  man  who  built  them." 

But  there  are  dissenters,  like  Sharat 
Das,  another  young  Delhi  architect.  "Pi- 
geonholes!," he  says.  "There  is  no  under- 
standing of  the  people  or  their  needs.  As 
an  architect,  he  has  given  us  a  lot.  In  what 


he  created  for  the  people,  he  has  failed." 
Charles  Correa,  the  distinguished  Bom- 
bay architect,  has  specified  those  failures: 
"It  has  become  evident  that  many  of  Le 
Corbusier's  ideas  don't  work.  For  instance, 
sun  breakers.  They  are  really  great  dust- 
catching,  pigeon- infested  contrivances, 
which  gather  heat  all  day  and  then  radiate 
it  back  into  the  building  at  night,  causing 
indescribable  anguish  to  the  occupants. 
Nor  have  the  parasol  roofs  proved  much 
more  useful.  Was  Le  Corbusier  perhaps 
more  concerned  with  the  visual  expression 
of  climate  control  than  with  its  actual 


The  governor's  office,  in  the  Secretariat  Building:  its 
800-foot  facade  never  repeats  itself. 

effectiveness?  .  .  .  His  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  lie  not  in  solving  the  problem 
but  in  making  the  theatrical  gesture." 

But  Correa  also  acknowledges  an  enor- 
mous debt  to  Le  Corbusier:  "It  seemed  that 
on  every  visit  to  Chandigarh — which  was 
an  annual  pilgrimage  for  many  of  us  in 
those  days — one  learned  something  new. 
Each  time,  the  old  magician  pulled 
a  new  rabbit  out  of  his  hat.  India  was 
lucky  to  get  Corbusier,  and  knew  it."D 
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Thirty  Trunks 
ofSilver 

Gorham  unearths  treasures 
in  its  vaults 


By  Barrvmore  Laurence  Scherer 


/  II  merica's  wealthy  Victorians  gave 
^•^k  expression  to  a  hearty  love  of  luxu- 
£  I  ry  in  their  baronial  dining  rooms, 
JLm  JLm  where  the  cuisine  was  rich  and  the 
silver  heavy.  Much  of  that  silver  was  made 
by  the  celebrated  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  plant  has  been  a  land- 
mark in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  since 
1890.  Last  year,  Gorham  moved  from  its 
venerable  industrial  palace  to  modern 
quarters.  During  the  move,  an  extraordi- 
nary trove  of  silver,  much  of  which  had 
been  long  hidden  from  the  public  eye  in 
Gorham's  vaults,  was  brought  to  light. 

Among  the  treasures  are  pieces  owned 
by  the  company's  founder,  jabez  Gorham; 
numerous  hand-wrought  examples  of  its 
art  nouveau  Martele  ware;  and  a  collection 
of  reproductions  of  High  Victorian  works 
(and  such  low  ones  as  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
"chicken-leg"  coffee  service)  made  during 
the  slack  1930s  and  '40s,  when  the  firm 
apparently  put  its  artisans  to  work  on  these 
projects  rather  than  lay  them  off. 

The  jewel  in  Gorham's  crown,  howev- 
er, is  the  lavish  table  service  (filling  thirty 
trunks)  ordered  by  Col.  Henry  Jewett  Fur- 
berfor  his  wife,  Elvira,  whose  monogram  is 
engraved  on  almost  every  one  of  the  738 
extant  pieces.  Furber,  president  of  an 
insurance  company  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  had  a  passion  tor  opulence  reflected 
in  every  curve  and  caryatid  of  this  astound- 
ing set — last  seen  in  its  entirety  around 
1900,  when  it  was  used  at  a  Chicago  din- 
ner party  to  honor  Lillian  Russell.  It  was 
resold  to  Gorham  by  his  son  in  1949. 

"There's  no  question  that  it's  one  of  the 
two  most  important  Victorian  silver  ser- 
vices in  the  country,"  says  the  American- 
silver  specialist  at  Christie's,  Jeanne 
Sloane,  who  appraised  it  during  Gorham's 
move  last  year.  "Only  Tiffany's  famous 
Mackay  service  is  on  the  same  plane." 

Moreover,  the  Furber  collection  forms  a 
virtual  lexicon  of  dining  customs  a  century 
ago  and  shows  both  the  inventiveness  and 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  Victorian  gustato- 


ry mind.  A  single  place  setting  in  those 
palmy  days  of  cheap  help  in  the  pantry  runs 
to  more  than  a  dozen  pieces,  from  soup 
spoon  to  nutpick.  Add  to  this  a  vast  array 
of  serving  pieces,  including  myriad  fruit 
and  vegetable  utensils,  fish  and  ice-cream 
slicers,  a  cheese  scoop,  grape  shears,  and 
whitebait  tongs,  and  132  pieces  of  hollow- 
ware — from  the  ice  bowl  embellished  with 
reindeer  heads  and  polar  bears  to  the 
majestic  pair  of  three-foot  candelabra — 
and  the  effect  is  overpowering. 

Last  year,  the  estimate  was  $350,000  to 
$400,000,  "but  if  the  service  came  up  at 
auction  today,"  points  out  Christopher 
Hai  op,  of  Christie's,  "it  would  fetch  halt  a 
million  and  up."  Eclecticism  is  the  key 
here,  for  the  Furber  collection,  amassed 
between  1873  and  1879,  much  of  it  parcel 
gilt,  is  chased,  cast,  and  engraved  in  a 
number  of  styles:  neo-Renaissance,  High 
Victorian,  neo-Grec,  even  Aesthetic  An- 
glo-Japanese. "Up  to  a  few  years  ago," 
Hartop  says,  "this  eclectic  style  was  the 
most  underrated  kind  of  Victorian  Ameri- 
can silver;  but  now  that  it  has  caught  up, 
prices  are  rising  dramatically." 
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he  drama  increased  a  tew  months 
ago,  when  the  vine-clad  Furber 
punch  bowl  was  stolen  during  a 
rare  outing  at  a  Providence  mu- 
seum. Undaunted,  Gorham  is  lending  sev- 
eral other  Furber  pieces  to  Foley's,  the 
Houston  department  store,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  November  exhibition  of  pre- 
sentation silver  at  the  Houston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Gorham  hopes  to  organize  a 
traveling  exhibition  of  the  Furber  service, 
because  while  isolated  pieces  have  been 
shown  and  photographed  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  relatively  unknown  as  a  com- 
plete set.  It  is  high  time  that  one  of  the 
supreme  achievements  of  American  deco- 
rative art  be  savored  in  its  full  glory.  □ 

Barrymore  Scherer  is  at  work  on  a  book  about 
the  lute- Victorian  artistic  world. 
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From  a  super  silver  service:  a  High  Victorian  ice  bowl, 
a  pair  of  ice  tongs,  tongs  for  sardines  or  whitebait,  a 
cheese  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  matte  gilt  pepper  shak- 
ers, all  with  Mrs.  Furber's  monogram,  iff. 
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A  BEAD  ON  FASHION 


The  renowned 
Francois  Lesage 
strikes  out 
on  his  own 


By  Patricia  Corbett 


fter  Paris's  choicest 
shows  of  haute  cou- 
ture, a  clutch  of  fash- 
ion veterans  head  not 
backstage  to  congratu- 
late the  designer  but  to 
praise  an  impeccably 
dressed  gentleman  sitting  unobtrusively  in 
a  back  row  near  an  exit.  He  is  Francois 
Lesage,  and  he  creates  what  he  calls  the 
fireworks — the  precious  beading  and 
needlework  that  adorn  the  most  spectacu- 
lar ball  gowns  and  wedding  dresses  on  the 
runways  of  Givenchy,  Dior,  Chanel,  Saint 
Laurent,  Lacroix,  and  Scherrer — not  to 
mention  Valentino,  Blass,  Klein,  Roehm, 
and  Hanae  Mori.  "I  choose  to  work  only 
with  thectemede  lacreme,"hesays  with  a 
grin.  Karl  Lagerfeld,  a  representative  oi 
the  creme,  declares,  "There  can  be  no 
high  fashion  without  embroidery,  and  no 
embroidery  without  Lesage." 

Yet  his  name  is  little-known.  Lvnn 
Manulis,  of  Martha  in  New  York,  which 
has  been  selling  Lesage-ornamented 
dresses  for  the  past  three  decades,  calls  him 
"the  unsung  hero  of  fashion."  Now,  how- 
ever, he  is  coming  into  his  own  with  a 
Lesage  line  ot  bespangled  luxury  accesso- 
ries and  bijoux.  The  pieces  are  often  one- 
of-a-kind,  and  requests  from  costume  mu- 
seums in  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  have  already  depleted  the  initial 
supply.  Very  exclusive  and  limited  ("We 
number  each  piece  just  as  they  do  at  Car- 
tier's"),  the  collection  will  be  displayed  at 
his  new  boutique,  on  the  Place  Vendome. 
In  the  WW  it  was  Elsa  Schiaparelli's 
showroom,  and  there  he  will  continue  to 
sell  her  scents,  including  the  celebrated 
Shocking.  Francois  Lesage  sets  special 
store  by  this  tact,  which  he  calls  "the 
sequel  to  a  great  love  affair." 

This  professional  romance  linked  the 
legendary  Schiap  to  Lesage 's  parents,  who 


eft:  Lesage 
ornament  for  couture — 
Scherrer' s  beaded  pais- 
ley (1985),  Patou's  em- 
broidery (1986).  Above: 
Francois  Lesage  in  his 
atelier.  Opposite:  From 
his  new  accessories 
line,  trompe  I'oeil 
sardine  earring  and 
evening  bag. 

did  her  striking  embroidery.  Both  had 
started  out  in  the  rag  trade.  His  father, 
Albert,  was  the  director  of  haute  couture 
at  Marshall  Field's,  in  Chicago,  and  his 
mother,  Marie-Louise,  an  assistant  to  the 
great  Madeleine  Vionnet,  celebrated  for 
her  ingenious  cutting.  In  1924,  fascinated 
by  the  couture  potential  of  ornamental 
stitchery,  Albert  acquired  the  Michonet 
firm,  once  the  chief  supplier  of  embroidery 
to  the  empress  Eugenie.  The  big  names 
began  to  flock  to  the  Lesage  atelier,  in  the 
scruffy  ninth  arrondissement,  lured  by  the 
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house's  august  tradition  combined  with 
the  proptietors'  expertise  and  their  con- 
nections. Some  of  their  creations  for  pre- 
war haute  couture,  like  Vionnet's  ribbon 
rose,  Schiap's  circus  embroideries,  and  the 
rich,  omnipresent  embroidery  of  Poiret, 
are  still  recognized  as  subtle  designer  signa- 
tures as  well  as  testimonials  to  the  imagi- 
native refinement  of  another  age. 

"Born  among  the  beads,"  the  adoles- 
cent Francois  Lesage  set  off  in  1948  for 
America,  to  peddle  an  assortment  of  slide 
rules  (manufactured  by  his  father)  and  dia- 
monds (cut  by  a  family  friend).  "In  the 
below-zero  midwestern  winters,"  he  re- 
calls with  a  rueful  chuckle,  "my  hands 
were  so  numb  I  could  hardly  handle  the 
merchandise."  In  Hollywood,  Francois's 
examples  of  handcrafted  French  trim 
caught  the  eye  of  the  studio  costumiers 
Jean-Louis,  Adrian,  and  Edith  Head. 
Soon  he  was  running  a  little  workshop  on 
Sunset  Boulevard,  which  supplied  the 
plumed  and  sequined  trappings  for  Holly- 
wood's spectacles. 

Recalled  to  Pr.ris  at  his  father's  death,  in 
1949,  Francois  adopted  his  parents' 
formula  for  success,  to  which  over  the 
years  he  stirred  in  two  new  ingredients, 
research  and  development.  "They  have 
enabled  us  to  function  as  something  of  an 
experimental  laboratory  for  the  fashion 
industry,"  he  explains.. Realizing  that  he 
had  inherited  a  rich  quarry  of  ideas  in  the 
60,000  embroidery  samples  in  the  compa- 
ny's 122-year-old  archives,  Lesage  decided 
that  rather  than  waiting  for  suggestions 
from  the  couture,  he  would  take  the  initia- 
tive, offering  a  selection  of  passementerie 
prototypes  freshly  concocted  or  freely  in- 
spired by  vintage  specimens.  "When  I 
started  out,"  Lesage  remembers,  "I  was 
expected  to  use  the  tradesmen's  door  and 
wait  for  hours  downstairs,  at  the  conve- 
nience of  the  patron."  Things  have 
changed. 

Until  World  War  II,  Paris  boasted  over 
forty  skilled  panmers,  or  dress  trimmers, 
whose  ailing  trade  was  decimated  during 
the  French  Revolution.  As  its  ranks  con- 
tinued to  thin,  the  fashion  establishment 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  a  professional 
caste  was  nearly  extinct.  After  the  late 
1960s,  when  chic  was  at  low  ebb,  the  tide 
slowly  turned.  The  daughters  of  petrodol- 
lar potentates  commissioned  heavily 
beaded  wedding  dresses;  there  were  gold- 
stitched  regalia  at  Bokassa's  coronation. 
"It  was  manna  for  us,"  Lesage  admits,  "but 
of  course  it  wasn't  really  fashion."  Now, 
though  he  still  receives  little  public  recog- 
nition, he  does  an  $8.3  million  business. 
"Money  is  no  object  to  French  designers," 
he  claims.  "What  is  paramount  is  the  pro- 


to  but  not  vulgar. 


tection  of  a  craft  that  exists  nowhere  else 
in  the  world."  Christian  Lacroix  sums  it 
up:  "Francois  Lesage's  experience  is  in- 
valuable to  us  all:  he  is  the  link  between 
the  present  couture  renaissance  and  the 
heydays  of  the  Belle  Epoque,  the  thirties, 
and  the  fifties." 

Lesage  presents  spring  and  fall  collec- 
tions, of  some  200  samples  each,  to  a  select 
audience  of  international  designers.  "Thev 
are  the  honeybees,"  he  quips,  "and  I  bring 
them  the  blossoms."  Of  all  the  many  pat- 
terns he  has  devised,  two  at  least  he  con- 
siders unsurpassed:  the  mink  chestnuts  for 
Schiaparelli's  famous  magpie-tail  jacket 
and,  more  recently,  the  Lalique  motifs 
adopted  for  Jean-Louis  Scherrer,  which 
came  to  him  in  a  flash  as  he  was  "watching 
the  reflection  of  an  orange  tree  in  a  shop- 
window  on  the  Rue  St.-Honore." 

He  is  diplomat  and  confessor  combined, 
ardent,  persuasive,  and  discreet.  Design- 
ers insist  on  seeing  the  Lesage  samples  as 
early  as  possible  so  as  to  reserve — and  take 
out  of  circulation — the  finest  pieces. 
Some  try  to  tie  up  the  entire  collection  in 
order  to  keep  choice  morsels  from  compet- 
itive confreres.  Lesage  makes  a  point  of 
showing  his  individual  clients  a  carefully 
chosen  selection.  "After  all,  designing  is 
like  making  love  to  different  women,"  he 
explains.  "It  should  be  done  a  little  differ- 
ently each  time." 

Inspiration  does  not  always  come  easily. 
This  year  Lesage  opted  for  the  lush  style  of 
the  Second  Empire,  an  homage  to  the 
opening  of  the  Orsay  Museum.  His  ideal 
woman,  for  one,  short  season,  will  be  "a 
young  cocotte,  sexy  but  not  vulgar."  But 
over  the  years  he  has  pleased  women  of 
many  sorts.  Queen  Sirikit  and  the  duchess 
of  Windsor,  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Mae 
West,  Audrey  and  Katharine  Hepburn — 
all  have  worn  Lesage  passementerie  to 
great  effect. 

While  preparing  his  inaugural, 
" ' Arlesienne"  show  this  spring,  Christian 
Lacroix  worked  closely  with  Lesage  in 
choosing  appropriate  Provencal  motifs.  "I 
look  to  Francois  as  my  godfather  in  fash- 
ion." the  designer  says.  "Since  he  taught 
me  that  embroidery  need  not  be  tawdry 
and  garish,  I  can't  get  enough  ot  it."  Karl 
Lagerteld  and  Yves  Saint  Laurent  likewise 
enjoy  a  privileged  relationship  with  Le- 
sage. They  come  to  him  with  notions  and 
rely  on  him  to  translate  them  into  beads, 
sequins,  and  strass.  Chanel's  Lagerfeld  reg- 
ularly showers  Lesage  with  pages  cut  out  ot 
art  books,  while  Saint  Laurent  called  up  a 


few  days  before  his  last  show  demand- 
ing rats  (his  Chinese  astrological  sign). 
"Rats  can  be  very  pretty  indeed"  was 
Lesage's  impassive  comment.  There  is  no 
designer's  whim  too  outlandish,  too  tax- 
ing, or  even  too  indigestible  for  Lesage. 
His  atelier  affixed  rhinestones  and  fresh 
asparagus  fern  to  a  Jacques  Fath  creation 
back  in  the  fifties  ("We  watered  it  every 
evening"),  ate  mussels  every  day  for  days 
to  provide  Schiaparelli  with  their  shells, 
and  consumed  heaps  of  peas  and  oysters  to 
collect  enough  pods  and  shells  for  Given- 
chy. 

Behind  Francois  Lesage  are  seventy-five 
brodeuses  with  patient,  light,  agile,  long- 
trained  hands.  They  fall  into  two  groups: 
the  lunevilleuseSj  skilled  in  "floating" 
strings  of  beads  and  sequins  on  muslin 
backing,  and  the  mainteuses,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  fine  needlework  in  chenille,  silk 
thread,  and  gold  and  silver  twine.  Al- 
though several  dozen  work  at  home  or  in 
other  ateliers,  a  crack  corps  of  some  sixty 
sits  in  the  airy  Lesage  premises,  bent 
silently  over  their  metiers — the  adjustable 
wooden  frames  for  their  needlework.  Le- 
sage inspects  each  frame  daily.  Does  he 
then  know  how  to  stitch  himself?  His 
employees  shriek  with  laughter.  "No,  but 
he  does  know  how  to  unstitch."  These 
young  women,  most  in  their  midtwenties, 
are  either  recent 
French  graduates  of 
the  three  national 
embroidery  schools 
or  North  Africans 
practiced  in  the  tra- 
ditional arts  of  deco- 
rative sewing.  The 
Lesage  accessories 
line  will  keep  them 
busy  all  year. 

They  work  with 
single-minded  con- 
centration— small 
talk  is  limited  to  the 
mint-tea  and  kir 
breaks — but  the  at- 
mosphere seems 
high-spirited,  and  during  the  three  hectic 
weeks  before  the  haute  couture  collections 
it  turns  downright  larky.  Brodeuses  show 
up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  stay  into  the 
wee  hours,  when  Lesage  sends  them  home 
in  hired  cars.  Occasionally  they  even  work 
Sundays.  Once  a  year,  on  the  feast  of  Saint 
Catherine,  the  patron  saint  o(  needle- 
women, a  midnight  banquet  is  held,  for 
which  the  girls  make  M.  Lesage  a  surprise 
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special  effects  from  the 
newly  introduced  Le- 
sage accessories  line 
designed  for  evening 
wear:  a  beaded  and  se- 
quined set  of  time- 
pieces comprising  a 
bag,  a  pin,  earrings, 
and  a  bracelet. 
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ressing  up. 
Below:  Lesage's  velvet 
man's  vest  with  St. 
George  embroidery. 
Opposite:  Putti  with 
garlands,  made  of  gold 
lame — a  beaded  and 
sequined  set  consisting 
of  earrings  and  a  pin. 


small,  tightly  bound  brown-paper  parcels 
of  Austrian  rhinestones,  Bohemian  crys- 
tal, and  glass,  wood,  jet,  steel,  silver,  and 
gold  beads.  The  more  fragile  mother-of- 
pearl  chips,  take  gems  and  pearls,  colored 
braid,  corals,  silver  netting,  and  gold  leaf 
are  stored  according  to  shade  and  size  in 
carefully  marked  cabinets  and  cardboard 
boxes.  Lesage  jealously  guards  his  hoard  of 
spangles:  "Since  we  use  over  five  hundred 
kilos  a  year,  I  am  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  ways  to  replenish  our  stocks."  Czecho- 
slovakia makes  the  best  beads,  such  as  his 
last  shipment  of  eighteen-karat  gold-lined 
bugles,  at  $500  a  kilo.  Unfortunately  there 
is  a  two-year  wait  for  delivery,  with  no 
guarantees.  "I  recently  bought  up  from  a 
bankrupt  old-time  importer  some  forty 
tons  of  supplies,  including  1890s  jet,"  he 
says,  "together  with  some  rare  square  mo- 


costume.  Three  days  before  her  trip  to 
Tokyo  in  1982,  Danielle  Mitterrand,  the 
president's  wife,  decided  that  she  needed  a 
beaded  Dior  dress  that  would  cost  300 
hours  of  work.  The  fastest  needles  in  the 
shop  relayed  one  another  round  the  clock 
to  meet  the  deadline.  On  such  weekends, 
Lesage  joins  the  atelier  at  noon  for  a  feast 
at  a  large,  white-sheeted  worktable. 

The  scene  oi  these  gatherings  i .  a  war- 
ren of  rooms  packed  to  the  ceiling  with 
rolls  of  silks  and  muslins,  balls  of  braid, 
pompoms  and  fringe,  bunches  of  tassels, 


saic  bugles  from  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
which  should  cover  us  for  the  next  150 
years." 

Confidential  files  marked  with  each  de- 
signer's name  and  season,  to  which 
swatches  of  cloth,  lengths  of  thread,  single 
beads,  and  sequins  are  glued,  document 
the  composition  of  individual  creations. 
For  Chanel's  1986—87  evening  suit,  em- 
broidered to  resemble  the  classic  Chanel 
quilted  purse,  Lesage  used  200,000  black 
sequins,  500  meters  of  silk  chenille,  and 
1  "i,000  jet  bugles,  demanding  c<24  hours  of 


labor.  A  1983  Scherrer  number  incorpo- 
rated 20,000  black  sequins,  450  grams  of 
tinv  jet  bugles,  13,640  fuchsia  bugles, 
12,000  small  mirrors,  40  grams  of  silk  che- 
nille, and  50  grams  of  silk  thread  and 
added  up  to  1 50  hours.  Obviously,  none  of 
this  comes  cheap.  Although  the  cost  of  an 
embroidered  garment  runs  to  around 
$20,000  for  a  stylist,  soaring  to  $40,000 
and  up  for  the  customer,  some  items  are  so 
elaborate — such  as  Chanel's  ravishing 
NS7-S8  "Atvs'  eggshell  bodice  withora! 
kilometer  of  eighteen-karat  gold  thread — 
that  the  designers  themselves  are  at  a  loss 
when  it  comes  to  pricing. 

When  he  is  designing  for  couture, 
Lesage  thinks  o\  "a  glamorous  woman, 
looking  as  I  would  like  to  see  her  across  a 
crowded  salon — la  grande  Parisienne." 
Women  less  grand  can  also  enjoy  his  art- 
istry. His  twenty-nine-year-old  designer 
Gerard  Tremolet  is  creating  accessories  for 
a  petite  Parisienne  with  a  slightly  cocky, 
"Watch  me"  stance:  tiny,  fifties-style  pat- 
ent-leather evening  bags  shaped  like  tele- 
phones in  black  or  white,  magical  mirror 
bags,  "Traviata"  burgundy  velvet  gloves, 
wide  belts,  a  reticule  studded  with  pink 
rosebuds,  earrings,  fur-trimmed  bangles. 

Lesage  claims  that  fashion  "is  slowly 
drifting  away  from  music-hall  tinsel  to- 
ward operatic  opulence,"  and  indeed  his 
accessories  can  hardly  escape  notice.  Ide- 
ally, they  should  be  flaunted  with  a  certain 
flirtatiousness,  as  women  once  used  fans. 
The  theatricality  of  these  little  luxuries — 
some  of  them  made  of  one-  or  two-of-a- 
kind  materials  that  have  vanished  from 
the  market — gives  them  a  sort  of  perma- 
nent currency,  beyond  fashion. 

American  Lesage  fans  belong  to  two 
groups,  according  to  Lynn  Manulis,  of 
Martha,  which  introduced  the  accessories 
line  in  the  United  States  two  years  ago. 
There  is  the  hard  core  of  sophisticates  who 
recognize  his  beading  because  they  see  it 
on  the  runway  and  have  it  on  some  of  their 
clothes.  In  addition,  there  is  a  new, 
younger  shopper — two  came  in  one  day 
and  spent  $40,000  each  on  bijoux  in- 
tended as  the  main  prop  of  their  ward- 
robes. The  flick  of  a  buckle  or  the  slide  of 
an  armlet  can  transform  a  soberly  dressed 
executive  or  lawyer  into  a  belle  of  the 
nineties. 

According  to  the  oracular  Coco  Cha- 
nel, couture  creates  beautiful  things  that 
become  ugly,  while  art  creates  ugly  things 
that  become  beautiful.  Frangois  Lesage,  a 
citizen  of  both  realms,  makes  beautiful 
things  that  stay  beautiful.  □ 

Patricia  Corbett  urate  about  Rome's  Pallavi- 
ani  palace  for  Connoisseur  last  June. 
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Why  everyone  in  the  know  wants  to  see  thd 

in  Fpin  Rnnncian  I 


electric  Eric  Bogosian 


By  E.  Graydon  Carter 
Photographs  by  Lisa  timer 
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y  agents  are  William  Morris.  I'm  up  there  all  the 
time — I  can't  resist.  I  was  in  there  one  day 
recently — and  they  know  I  do  this  stuff — and  one 
agent,  he's  on  the  phone.  'Come  in.  Come  in,' 
he  goes.  'All  right,  now,'  he  says  to  the  person  on  the  line,  'who 
are  we  going  to  get  for  this  thing?  We're  going  to  need  somebody 
tat.  Well,  no,  not  him — he's  >u  eatj  fat.  We  need  cute  fat.'  Then 
he  starts  going  into  examples  of  who  is  sweaty  fat,  who  is  cute  tat, 
what  the  differences  are.  .  .  .  There  was  another  guy,  one  of  the 
main  casting  people  at  Universal.  He  was  saying,  'You  got  ten 
thousand  dollars,  I  can  get  you  this  actor.  Twenty  thousand,  I  can 
get  you  that  one.  Oh.  You're  talking  thirty  thousand!  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me?  Then  you  can  get  so-and-so.' 

You  have  just  witnessed  the  birth  oi  a  funny  idea  that  might 
well  have  ended  up  nowhere.  In  the  mind  of  the  gifted  fast  talker 
Eric  Bogosian,  however,  this  found  bit  of  show-business  dickering 
became  the  spark  tor  the  most  explosive  monologue  in  his  one- 
man  tour  de  force  Drinking  in  America.  A  West  Coast  agent  is 
talking  on  the  telephone  to  a  colleague  in  New  York,  while  intus- 
ing  himselt  with  jolts  of  cocaine  and  bourbon: 

"Arnie  listen  to  me,  will  you  listen  to  me?  .  .  .  You  tell  me 
how  much  money  you  got  to  spend,  I'll  tell  you  who  you  can  get  for 
your  money.  .  .  .  Who?  Lee  Marvin?!  You're  not  talking  Lee 
Marvin  money  here,  Arnie.  .  .  .  you're  talking  Bullwinkle  the 
Moose  money  to  me  here.  For  the  amount  you're  talking  about, 
maybe,  just  maybe,  and  I'm  not  making  any  promises  here,  I  can 
get  you,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  Robert  Vaughn  .  .  .  Vince  Edwards 
.  .  .  not  Lee  Marvin.  Forget  about  Lee  Marvin,  gimme  another 
name.  .  .  .  He's  dead.  .  .  .  He's  dead.  He's  literally 
dead.  ...  He  tell  off  his  boat  in  Malibu,  a  shark  ate  him.  Of 
course  it's  ironic,  of  course  it's  ironic,  Arnie.    .    .    .  They  had  to 

cancel  the  whole  series Arnie,  I  would  love  to  do  the  deal 

with  vou.  .  .  .  HE'S  DIGESTED,  HE'S  NOT  AVAILABLE!" 
Talk  like  this  is  pretty  much  what  Eric  Bogosian  does  for  a  liv- 
ing. Almost  always  outfitted  in  black  jeans,  black  referee  shoes, 
and  a  white  shirt,  he  takes  the  banter  of  daily  life  and  retools  it 
into  soliloquies  in  stage  presentations  composed  in  about  equal 
parts  of  stand-up  routines  and  one-man  character  sketches.  He 
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The  calculated  route  to  fame  and 


fortune  a  la  Haring  and  Schnabel 


looked  simple— except  that  for  Bo- 


gosian  there  were  some  potholes. 


has  sea  green,  hyper-convex  eyes  and  a  manic  stage  grace  that  can 
be  measured  only  by  its  voltage — Lenny  Bruce  as  choreographed 
by  Mick  Jagger.  Beneath  this  comic  inventiveness  lies  an  almost 
apocalyptic  intensity  that  suffuses  the  funny  with  the  possibly 
harrowing.  An  evening  with  Bogosian  leaves  an  audience  spent 
with  laughter  and  a  little  tattered  around  the  nerve  ends. 

here  has  been  no  shortage  of  Eric  Bogosian  eve- 
nings over  the  past  year.  An  abridged  Drinking  in 
America  appeared  on  the  cable  network  Cinemax 
last  year;  another  performance  piece,  FunHouse, 
was  shown  on  PBS's  "Alive  From  Off  Center"  in 
August.  A  transcript  oi Drinking  m  America,  along  with  a  lengthy 
and  very  tunny  introduction  by  Bogosian,  was  published  by  Ran- 
dom House  in  June.  Sex,  Drugs  &  Rock  and  Roll,  a  new  solo  perfor- 
mance, is  tentatively  to  be  taped  live  and  shown  on  HBO. 

But  by  far  the  most  notable  achievement  of  Bogosian's  season 
was  the  production  at  New  York's  Public  Theater  of  Talk  Radio, 
an  eleven-actor  play  that  he  cowrote  and  starred  in.  It  is  set  in  a 
Cleveland  radio  station  on  the  day  before  a  popular  local  call-in 
show  is  to  become  nationally  syndicated.  Bogosian  plays  the  host, 
Barry  Champlain,  in  the  spittled,  Alan  Berg-Don  Imus  vein — all 
belligerent  bombast  and  combativeness.  "1  particularly  love  the 
guy  1  play,"  Bogosian  says.  "He's  really  greasy,  and  1  love  playing 
those  kinds  of  guys." 

Talk  Radio,  unlike  Bogosian's  monologues,  was  someone  else's 
idea.  Tad  Savinar,  an  Oregon-based  artist  and  playwright,  came 
up  with  the  concept  six  years  ago.  Over  the  next  two  and  a  half 
years,  the  two  men  collaborated  by  phone  and  by  mail  prior  to  the 
play's  Portland  premiere,  in  1985.  PredZollo,  the  producer  of  Ma 
Ramey's  Bkick  Bottom  and  the  London  production  of  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses,  and  Bogosian's  closest  tnend  since  high  school, 
came  into  the  project  as  its  director. 


For  critical  convenience,  Bogosian,  a  thirty-four-year-old  writ- 
er, actor,  and  monologuist,  is  usually  classified  as  a  "performance 
artist" — a  New  Age  term  invented  a  decade  ago  by  New  York's 
downtown  grandees  and  applied  to  performers  who  aren't  exactly 
actors,  writers  of  scripts  who  aren't  exactly  playwrights,  musicians 
who  aren't  exactly  composers,  and  people  who  draw  and  paint  but 
aren't  exactly  artists. 

And  to  a  certain  extent,  the  description  suits  Bogosian.  He  is  a 
playwright  who  has  seen  few  traditional  plays  and  an  actor  who 
has  appeared  in  even  fewer.  His  influences  range  from  David  Mam- 
et  and  Sam  Shepard  to  the  rock-'n'-roll  singer  Johnny  Thunder; 
from  Robert  De  Niro  to  the  early  Richard  Gere  and  Dan  Aykroyd, 
whose  Bnlliantined  late-night  pitchmen  were  models  for  Bogo- 
sian's own  Tin  Men  hucksters.  One  of  Bogosian's  TV  slickers 
pitches  a  record  album  comprising  the  works  oi  twenty-five  art- 
ists, from  Phil  Ochs  to  Mario  Lan:a,  "All  Gold!  All  Dead!" 

In  the  wake  oi  three  critically  acclaimed  solo  performances 
(Men  Inside,  FunHouse,  and  Drinking  in  America)  and  now  with 
Talk  Radio,  Bogosian  has  become  performance  art's  most  visible 
talent.  Although  he  will  admit  that  the  territory  of  his  work  was 
first  traveled  bv  Lenny  Bruce  and  even  Lily  Tomlin,  his  intent, 
his  manifest  talent,  has  pushed  the  form  to  frontiers  more  rooted 
in  the  real.  He  has  infused  in  his  disturbing  collection  of  charac- 
ters a  knowing  verity  that  makes  what  they  say  and  do  all  the  more 
chilling.  His  is  a  world  of  bums,  punks,  sharpies,  and  just  plain 
Joes.  There  is  the  street  drunk  who  meanders  on  about  his  illu- 
sionary  women  and  cars;  a  southern  preacher  raving  about  how 
cay  politicians  and  the  Jewish  media  understand  only  the  disci- 
pline oi  the  bullet;  a  CIA  agent  coolly  lecturing  a  class  in  various 
methods  of  torture;  a  lite-insurance  salesman  who  closes  a  sale  by 
intoning  the  many  and  gruesome  ways  his  client  might  die;  a 
drugged  hoodlum  who  joyously  recounts  an  evening  of  destruc- 
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ion  and  violence;  a  Greek  coffee  shop  ownei ,  obsessed  w  ith  his 
usiness,  hectoring  a  young  Puerto  Rican  in  his  employ 

WORK!  WORK!  WORK!  WORK!  WORK!   .   .   .   you  go  in 
nelting  pot,  you  melt";  and  a  lirtle  boy  who,  while  ra(  ing  around 
n  .1  Superman  suit  and  trying  to  gain  his  father's  approval  by 
larroting  his  bigotries,  breaks  suddenly  into  a  nervous  stutter, 
f  Bogosian  has  a  feel  tor  the  wret<  hed  underbelly  ol  the 
American  dream,  ir  is  because  he  grew  up  so  ( lose  to  it. 
What  he  is  is  the  son  of  an  Armenian  accountani  and  a 
hairdressei  from  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  .1  working 
c  lass  town  fourteen  miles  from  Boston,  once  known  tor 
its  leather  tanneries  and  for  being  .it  one  time  the  fifth 
most  polluted  city  in  the  nation.  Bogosian  says  he  would  probably 
be  selling  shoes  now  had  he  not  disco\  ered  performing.  Inn  .it  age 
fourteen,  lie  played  Capulet  in  his  high  school's  production  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  ham  in  him  took  over.  He  headed  west 
to  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  spent  two  years  before 
transferring  to  Oberlin,  where  lie  graduated. 

Bogosian  returned  home  and,  with  his  boyhood  friend  Zollo, 
revived  their  portentous  sounding  Woburn  Drama  Guild.  In 
high  sc  hool  and  college,  every  six  months  or  so  the  pair  would  put 
on  a  new  show  in  the  high-school  auditorium  and  charge $3  at  the 
door.  They  did  Inherii  the  Wind  and  The  ( )dd  ( 'ouple,  with  Bogo 
sian  as  Felix.  Hiey  did  IhyLt,  with  Zollo  in  the  title  role  and 
Bogosian  playing  the  king.  They  did  All  My  Sons,  which  Bogosian 
directed  and  in  which  Zollo  played  the  father. 

Between  Bogosian's  stmt  as  actor-impresario  and  the  packed 
houses  tot  his  searing,  jagged-edged  performances  at  the  Public 
Theater  and  other  such  showcases  was  the  artistic  hurly-burly  of 
New  York's  downtown  world.  He  arrived  in  S0H0  in  1975  and 
eventually  went  to  work  at  the  Kitchen,  the  organization  known 
tor  presenting  artists'  studiously  oblique  works.  "1  didn't  say  1 
wanted  to  make  it,"  Bogosian  recalls.  "1  just  said,  'I'll  hang  around 
with  these  people  tor  a  while.'  They  seemed  interesting.  I  didn't 
reallv  care  whether  I  made  stuff  or  I  watched  stuff.  Just  give  me  a 
paycheck.  ...  I  started  to  realize  that  what  they  were  doing 
wasn't  that  hard  to  figure  out  and  that  you  could  get  in  there  and 
slut;  it  it.  And  then  I'd  look  at  the  grants  that  were  being  given  to 
these  people  and  I  looked  at  my  paycheck  every  week  and  I  said  to 
myself,  'How  come  you're  not  in  this  thing?  Move  over,  Laurie 
Anderson;  I  want  some  of  this.'  I'd  look  at  who  was  getting  the 
Guggenheims  and  I'd  go,  'Oh,  come  on.' 

mid  all  the  artistic  pretensions  of  the  down- 
town art  machine  there  existed  a  calculated 
mute  to  fame  and  fortune — charred  by  Keith 
Haring,  Julian  Schnahel,  David  Salle,  and 
that  Bogosian  caught  on  to  early.  "The  rou- 
tine," he  says,  "was  hang  out  with  the  critics;  make  the  art  parties; 
hang  out  at  a  club  every  night;  get  your  assistants;  build  up  a  large 
body  of  work — work  large,  work  colorful;  sell  the  paintings;  make 
the  money."  Sounds  simple  enough,  except  that  for  Bogosian 
there  were  some  career  potholes.  A  turn  as  an  Andy  Kaufman- 
like, rude-boy  entertainer  named  Ricky  Paul,  who  became 
increasingly  violent  onstage,  fizzled.  "I  realized,  like,  where  is  this 
going  to  take  you?"  says  Bogosian.  "The  next  thing  is  to  come  up 
with  lighter  fluid  and  pour  it  over  my  head  and  light  myself  on 
fire.  There's  a  limit  to  that  shit."  A  performance  of  his  show  The 
New  World  swallowed  up  his  entire  savings — $2,000 — not  to 
mention  $4,000  he  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Rehearsals 
went  on  for  months,  and  their  equipment  was  stolen. 

Enter  Joseph  Papp  and  the  Public  Theater.  Bogosian's  solo  per- 
formances had  attracted  increasing  attention.  Papp  invited  Bogo- 
sian to  do  them  at  the  Public  and  then  offered  him  the  chance  to 
premiere   FunHouse  there.    "And   I  said,   'Look.   What's  the 


point?'  "  Bogosian  recalls.  "  '  It  I'm  not  doing  a  run,  the  New  York 
Hmes  will  nevei  come.'  I  his  was  m\  obsession  .  .  .  and  it 
wasn't  the  publicity.  It  was  just  thai  1  wanted  a  criti<  to  come.  1 
thought  thai  im  stuff  was  so  good  that  I  wanted  somebody  to  come 
not  because  I'm  then  friend,  not  because  they  know  me.  not 
becauseofSoHo  or  anything,  but  just  to  tell  me  what  they 

really  think.  I  trust  the  Times  thai  mu<  h.  And  Frank  Rich  shows 
up  and  pro(  eeds  to  altei  my  lite." 

In  the  tour  months  the  show  ran,  Bogosian  probably  played 
before  more  people  ( 1  5,000)  than  he  had  in  all  his  other  perfor- 
mances combined.  In  progressively  laudatory  reviews,  tor  Fun 
House,  Drinking  in  \merica  (tor  which  he  won  a  Drama  Desk 
Award  in  1986),  and  this  summer's  Talk  Radio,  Rich  has  given 
Bogosian  mainstream  recognition.  Sir  c  ess  at  first  meant  the  lead 
role  in  a  best  forgotten  B  movie  <  ailed  Special  Effects  ("It's  got  the 
nude  scenes  that  I'll  regret  tor  the  rest  ol  my  life,"  Bogosian  says) 
and  then  parts  on  television's  "Miami  Vice"  and  "The  Twilight 
Zone." 

He  is  really  a  kind  of faux  hohemian  whose  success  has  bought 
him  the  existence  he  has  sought  since  his  days  in  Woburn — a  safe, 
comfortable,  middle-class  existence.  He  and  his  wife  of  seven 
years,  the  Australian-horn  graphics  designer  Jo  Anne  Bonney, 
live  with  their  eight-month-old  son,  Harris  Wolf  Bogosian,  in  a 
country  house  on  ten  acres  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  The 
couple  also  recently  purchased  a  loft  in  TriBeCa,  "where,"  as 
Bogosian  points  out  unnecessarily,  "all  of  us  successful  down- 
tow  tiers  live — me  and  Billy  Idol,  David  Salle,  all  the  countercul- 
ture types."  Their  old  apartment — a  storefront  on  Elizabeth 
Street,  in  Little  Italy,  that  once  was  the  film  director  Martin  Scor- 
sese's grandfather's  grocery  store — Bogosian  uses  as  an  office.  He 
says  that  he  now  pays  more  money  in  taxes  every  month  than  he 
made  in  all  of  1985.  And  if  that  sounds  like  a  middle-class  exis- 


tence, that's  fine  with  Bogosian.  He  has  the  same  easy  pride  about 
his  work  as  the  clubhouse  fighter:  he  can  get  up  and  do  it  night 
after  night.  He  says  that  when  it  stops  being  fun — or  he  stops 
being  funny — he  will  give  it  up  and  move  on  to  something  else.  "I 
have  great  presence  onstage — I'm  sure  of  that,"  Bogosian  says.  "I 
could  read  the  telephone  book  and  keep  an  audience  pretty  much 
there.  I'm  still  learning  tricks,  though."  □ 

Graydon  Carter  is  coeditor  o/Spy  magazine,  published  in  downtown 
New  York. 
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When  told  that  her  Canyon  with  Crows  (1917)  didn't  look  like  a  canyon,  the  imperturbable  O'Keeffe  replied  that  it  was  the  way  she  felt  about  the  canyon. 

What  Went  Wron?? 

A  reappraisal  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe  by  Kenneth  Baker 


Georgia  O'Keerte  lived  a  very  long  lite;  had  she  not  died  a 
year  ago  last  March,  she  would  have  turned  100  in 
November.  By  that  time,  of  course,  she  had  already 
attained  the  status  of  a  legend.  Her  biography  was 
inscribed  in  the  temale  pantheon,  and  her  work  became 
so  popular  among  today's  museum-happy  public  as  to  make  her  a 
sort  of  temale  counterpart  to  Andrew  Wyeth.  All  this  certainly 
helped  to  ensure  that  her  hundredth  anniversary  would  be  the 
occasion  of  a  major  retrospective.  It  opens  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  this  month  and  travels  to  Chi- 
cago, Dallas,  and  New  York. 

The  show  should  prompt  sharp  questions  about  O'Keeffe's 
rightful  place  in  the  history  of  American  art.  Just  how  good  is  she  ? 
And  what  are  her  lasting  contributions  to  art  and  our  vision.1 
Instead,  the  centennial  exhibition  is  almost  certain  to  have  the 
canonizing  effect  of  suspending  O'Keeffe's  art  in  a  treacle  of  mys- 
tique. Add  to  that  the  tact  that  ten  O'Keerte  paintings  from  her 
late  sister's  estate  will  be  auctioned  at  Sotheby's  on  December 


3 — the  upper  estimate  is  more  than  $6  million — and  you  have  the 
formula  tor  art-world  hype. 

O'Keerte  was  not  entirely,  perhaps  not  even  primarily,  respon- 
sible tor  the  cultural  myths  people  projected  upon  her,  yet  she 
learned  to  wear  them  comfortably  enough.  In  1985,  at  her 
prompting,  Juan  Hamilton,  her  assistant  in  the  last  thirteen  years 
of  her  lite,  approached  J.  Carter  Brown,  director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  with  a  proposal  tor  "the  next  big  O'Keeffe  show."  (The 
last  one  took  place  at  the  Whitney  Museum  ot  American  Art  in 
WTO.)  The  deal  was  irresistible:  the  show  would  surely  swell 
attendance  at  Brown's  museum  and  boost  the  value  of  O'Keeffe's 
work.  (Hamilton  will  inherit  about  two  do:en  O'Keerte  works, 
according  to  the  term.-  of  the  recent  estate  settlement,  and  anoth- 
er  negotiable  piece  of  the  legend,  the  artist's  Ghost  Ranch,  out- 
side Abiquiu,  New  Mexico.)  Jack  Cowart,  a  curator  of  twentieth- 
century  art  at  the  National  Gallery,  had  to  tace  the  hard  problem 
of  finding  a  way  to  make  the  retrospective  of  O'Keeffe's  oeuvre 
stand  the  tests  of  scrutiny.  Hi:*  answer  has  been  to  emphasize  cer- 
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In  the  luscious  red  and  blue  Plums   1920  ,  O'KeeHe  follows  her  mentor  Arthur  [tow's  dictum  that  the  goal  of  art  is  to  fill  space  in  a  beautiful  way. 


tain  paintings  that  have  not  been  seen  pub- 
licly since  their  first  appearance  in  gallery 
shows  decades  ago.  Still,  seeing  them 
afresh  inevitably  raises  the  worrisome  ques- 
tion ot  their — and  the  other  works' — artis- 
tic merit. 

Equally  important,  would  anybody  no- 
tice.1 O'Keeffe  is  so  swaddled  in  tame  that 
she  is  insulated  from  criticism.  The  broad 
public  is  less  likely  to  respond  to  Cowart's 
curatorial  strategies  than  to  O'Keeffe's 
more  cliched  icons  and  the  reproducible 
eye  appeal  of  her  paintings.  So  the  question 
lingers  whether  the  O'Keeffe  legend  has 
distorted — and  will  continue  to  distort — 
critical  perceptions  ot  her  art. 

That  legend  began  in  the  an  world  of  the 

>20s,  where  she  was  known  not  only  as 
Alfred  Stieglitr's  wife  but  as  the  only  wom- 
an who  could  hold  her  own  artistically  and 
conversationally  with  such  Stieglit:  cronies 
as  John  Mann.  Marsden  Hartley.  Arthur  Dove,  and  Paul  Strand. 
She  was  the  embodiment  ot  Stieglitr's  conviction  that  a  woman 
could  produce  modem  art  as  powerful  as  that  of  am  man.  Marry- 
ing in  1924.  thev  would  winter  in  New  York  and  summer  at  his 


1 

Stieglirz  portrait:  O'KeeHe  was  a  great  model. 


family  home  in  Lake  George,  until  her 
commitment  to  the  western  landscape  led 
them  to  separate  everv  summer  so  that  she 
could  paint  outdoors  in  New  Mexico.  To 
their  public,  thev  personified  a  hohemian 
marriage  ot  minds  in  which  art  came  before 
.  -  ind  personal  attachment.  In  tact  their 
marriage  was  stormv.  although  it  lasted, 
almost  untainted  by  dislovaltv.  until  his 
death,  in  194 

Doting  on  her  with  his  camera — hi>  30C 
images  make  her  the  most  intimately  docu- 
mented model  in  the  history  ot  art  ph  I  . 
raphv — Stieglit:  established  her  as  one  ot 
the  icons  of  her  time.  In  1 938,  a  Life  n  - 
:ine  spread  made  her  the  most  famous  wom- 
an artist  in  America.  A  vear  later,  she — 
along  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Helen 
Keller — was  voted  among  the  twelve  most 
outstanding  women  ot  the  past  fifty  years  by 
a  New  York  World's  Fair  committee.  In 
a  retrospective  at  the  Art  Institute  ot  Chicago  consolidated 

public  opinion  of  O'Keeffe  as  a  giant  of  modem  American  art, 

despite  a  couple  ot  dissenting  reviews. 

O'Keeffe's  inclination  to  isolate  herself,  and  to  disdain  nearly 


novembe:-     • 
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ill  the  other  artists  who  took  to  living  in  New  Mexico  before  and 
he  had,  served  only  to  inflame  curiosity  and  gossip  about  her 
life.  O'Keeffe  continued  to  hold  herself  aloof  as  consensus  over 
her  importance  flagged  somewhat  in  the  1950s.  Then,  in  the  ear- 
ly seventies,  a  gen- 
eration of  feminists 
found  in  her  and 
her  art  stirring  ex- 
amples of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  female 
iconography,  and 
her  legend  was  en- 
larged again.  The 
Whitney  Museum's 
retrospective  was 
another  example  of 
lucky  timing  in  her 
career.  To  a  pha- 
lanx of  young  art- 
ists, her  work  of- 
fered an  alternative  of  idiosyncratic,  mildly  oracular  imagery  to 
the  asperities  of  Minimalism  and  the  irony  of  Pop  art. 

The  trouble  with  the  O'Keeffe  legend  is  not  its  falseness — to 
distinguish  fact  from  hearsay  may  take  years  yet — but  the  fact  that 
it  has  caused  people  to  confuse  her  few  tightly  resolved,  adven- 
turesome paintings  with  the  many  that  are  rote  or  sentimental. 


Nature  Forms,  Gaspe  (1932):  swirling  forms  inadvertently  symbolize  artistic  indecision. 


An  artist  must  be  judged  neither  by  her  notoriety  nor  solelv  by  he* 
artistic  high  spots  but  by  the  general  run  of  her  work.  In  this  per-j 
spective,  O'Keeffe  stands  as  an  artist  whose  respectable  giifq 
granted  her  moments  of  greatness  in  a  very  long  career.  But  her 

attachment  to  the] 
Southwest  and  to 
landscape-painting  ] 
conventions  con-J 
demned  her  art  toj 
looking  almost  na-| 
tionalistically  pro- 
vincial in  an  agej 
when  the  context 
of  ambition    1  n | 
American   art   m- 
eluctably  became  I 
international.    In  1 
the  second  half  of  | 
her  life,  she  became 
a  regional  artist,  a 


kind  of  American-scene  landscape  painter 

In  the  1920s,  O'Keeffe  did  city  views,  such  as  East  River  from  the 
Shelton,  whose  period  quality  is  so  prominent  to  us  today  that  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  impact  their  starkness  must  have  had  when 
they  were  first  made.  In  those  years  too  she  began  the  large-scale 
flower  paintings  whose  rathet  blatant  anatomical  analogues,  so 


In  Red  Hills  and  Bones  (1941 1,  the  symbolic  skeleton  is  embraced  by  its  context,  the  red  hills  resembling  the  body  of  a  sleeping  creature. 
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1  Jisturhmg  to  some  of  her  contemporaries  and  gratifying  to  her 
arer  admirers,  she  would  argue  were  all  in  the  mind  of  the  behold- 
er. Whatever  her  intent,  O'Keeffe  seems  almost  single-handedly 
to  have  made  a  cliche-  or  erotic  botanicals.  Her  better  flower 
paintings  are  the  ones,  such  as  Poppies  ( 1950),  in  which  it  is  pos 
sible  not  to  see  sexual  symbolism  but  merely  to  see  her  discovering 
a  powerful  abstract  surface  design  in  an  observed  subject.  From 
the  moment  the  flower 
canvases  were  exhibited, 
however,  they  were  a  sen- 
sation, helping  to  further 
the  O'Keeffe  legend. 

Expressing  a  sentiment 
that  might  be  a  motto  tor  her  best  work,  O'Keeffe  said  once, 
"How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  sunpU  stand  out  in  space  and  have 
nothing."  Her  paintings  look  like  what  a  disembodied  eye  with 
perfect  freedom  of  movement  in  space  might  see.  Viewed  en  bloc, 
the\  portray  not  only  recognizable  features  ot  tlora  and  landscape 
but  also  the  power  to  shift  vantage  point  effortlessly  from  the 
inside  of  a  blossom  (Jiick-in-thc-Pulpit  III.  1930)  to  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  (Red  Hills  and  Bones,  1941)  to  a  point  above  the  clouds  (Sky 
above  (  'louds  11.  1%3).  The  intimacy  of  O'Keeffe's  vision  and  the 
wav  her  picture  spaces  make  no  acknowledgment  of  the  viewer's 
bodily  inertia  place  her  in  the  line  of  such  nineteenth-century 


"How  wonderful  it  would  be 
to  stand  out  in  space  and  have  nothing-!" 


American  landscape  painters  as  Martin  Johnson  1  leade  and  John 
F.  Kensett,  whose  images  .ire  convincing  counterparts  to  New 
England  transcendentalist  pantheism.  (Heade,  too,  painted 
(lowers  of  uncanny  vitality.)  1  ler  wish  to  "stand  out  in  space  and 
have  nothing"  is  a  good  twentieth-century  equivalent  to  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  famous  nature  reverie:  "I  am  become  a  transpar- 
ent eyeball;  I  am  nothing;  1  see  all;  the  currents  of  the  Universal 

Being  circulate  through 
me;  1  am  part  or  parcel  of 
God."  O'Keeffe  was  a 
transcendentalist  with- 
out God. 

At  best,  O'Keeffe's 
ability  to  perceive  the  pictorial  potential  of  a  familiar  fragment  of 
reality  generated  pic  tures  of  unpretentious  \  igor  and  metaphorii 
economy,  like  The  Lawrence  Tree  (1929)  and  Winter  Road  I 
(1963),  which  is  as  abstract  as  a  road  sign  yet  is  believable  both  as 
a  representation  of  something  seen  and  as  a  symbol  of  passage 
through  life. 

Too  of  ten ,  though,  she  seems  to  have  settled  for  an  emblematic 
approach  to  image  making,  as  in  the  painting  Pelvis  with  Moon 
(1943),  in  which  the  symbolic  contrivance  of  the  image  is  all  too 
obvious.  In  Red  Hills  and  Bones  ( 1941),  on  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  a  steer's  skeleton  as  a  memento  mori  is  enriched  by  the  resem- 


East  River  from  the  Shelion  (1928):  the  starkness  (and  lyricism)  of  O'Keeffe's  city  views  were  revolutionary  when  she  first  made  them,  in  the  twenties. 
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In  the  large  canvas  Sky  above  Clouds  II  (1963),  the  illusion  of  seeing  the  atmosphere  on  two  levels  at  once  creates  a  feeling  of  air  and  space. 


blance  of  the  hills  behind  it  to  the  body  of  a  sleeping  creature, 
suggesting  that  the  bones  belong  primally  to  the  land  rather  than 
to  the  particular  animal  whose  remains  they  are.  Here  O'Keeffe 
made  a  spatially  convincing  connection  between  the  foreground 
object  and  its  wide  setting.  In  too  many  other  pictures,  symbolic 
objects  are  poorly  integrated  into 
their  pictorial  contexts,  which 
leaves  them  looking  arbitrary  and 
pretentious. 

The  curious  fact  that  becomes 
"dear  in  an  overview  of  her  life's 
work  is  that  O'Keeffe  was  a  true 
modernist  in  her  early  watercolors 
but  reverted  to  a  more  conservative 

stylistic  stance  once  she  began  working  primarily  with  oils.  In 
early  watercolors  like  Light  Comingon  the  Plains  l.  the  EveningStar 
series,  and  the  remarkable  Starlight  Night  (all  1917),  one  marvels 
at  the  startling  expanse  of  light  and  space  that  she  evokes  with  a 
few  drops  of  color  on  a  page.  O'Keeffe  seems  always  to  have 
aspired  to  that  expansiveness  in  her  later  work  but  rarelv  to  have 
achieved  it  so  easily  or  so  well. 

Until  late  in  her  career,  O'Keeffe  continued  sporadically  to 
have  pictorial  ideas  that  are  sophisticated  and  satisfying.  Howev- 
er, in  her  works  on  canvas,  it  seems  never  to  matter  that  oil  is  the 
medium,  in  the  way  it  matters  that  watercolor  is  the  medium  in 
her  finest  works  on  paper.  In  the  oils,  the  medium  never  connects 
intelligibly  with  the  meaning  of  the  image.  The  flower  paintings 
especially  are  tull  of  dead  areas,  sinuous  slivers  of  graduated  color 
that  serve  somewhat  clumsily  to  make  the  transition  to  the  fram- 
ing edge.  O'Keeffe  was  almost  like  a  naive  artist  in  her  tendency 
to  compose  images  whose  focus  is  at  their  center. 

In  the  oils,  the  energy  ot  touch  is  always  subordinate  to  the 
force  ot  the  image,  whereas  in  the  watercolors.  the  vision  of  light 
and  landscape  vibrates  with  the  tremulousness  of  the  hand. 


Despite  popular  opinion,  her 

best  works  are  the 

small,  early  watercolors. 


O'Keeffe  keeps  the  artist's  constructive  task  constantly  befote  the 
viewer's  mind,  without  foreclosing  any  ot  the  pleasure  to  be  had 
by  looking  at  the  image. 

The  eatly  watercolors  also  present  the  strongest  instance  of  the 
doubling  ot  aspects  so  central  to  O'Keeffe's  art.  The  color  areas 

appear  one  moment  as  mere  con- 
trolled color  blots  and  the  next  as 
strikingly  specific  evocations  of  light 
and  space.  The  disparity  in  scale  in 
the  landscape  watercolors  between 
the  image  sizes  and  the  spaces  they 
describe  makes  them  O'Keeffe's 
most  powerful  statements  oi  imagi- 
nation's independence  of  the  body. 
Few  it  any  of  het  oil  paintings  exhibit  anything  like  the  tension  we 
see  in  the  watetcolors  between  small  dimensions  and  large  con- 
ception, between  light  touch  and  emphatic  effect. 

Fortunately,  Cowart  has  seen  to  it  that  about  one-fifth  of  the 
1 00-plus  pieces  in  the  National  Gallery  show  are  relatively  little- 
known  watercolors  whose  importance  he  believes  has  been  un- 
derestimated. That  curatorial  decision  is  unlikely  to  chanenge 
the  common  presumption  that  the  bigger  a  picture  is,  the  more 
artistically  substantial  it  must  be,  that  any  watercolor  must  be 
minor  art  compared  to  almost  any  work  in  oil  on  canvas.  A  shift 
away  from  this  sort  of  thinking  will  be  needed  to  break  the  swoozy 
spell  of  forced,  easily  accessible  O'Keeffe  paintings. 

Perhaps  her  correspondence  published  in  the  retrospective  cat- 
alog will  illuminate  O'Keeffe's  decision  to  abandon  watercolor  for 
oil  and  canvas.  Her  decision  to  work  in  oils  was  probably  the  right 
move  tor  her  career.  The  O'Keeffe  mystique  might  never  have 
developed  had  she  kept  to  watercolor  as  herprimarv  medium,  but 
what  an  artist  she  might  have  become!  □ 

Kenneth  Baker  is  art  cntic  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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In  the  diminutive  Light  Coming  on  the  Plains  I  1917  ,  a  startling  expanse  of  light  and  space  is  evoked  with  a  few  drops  of  color. 
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Churchill  and  Disraeli  knew  the  healing 
powers  of  a  country  house 

ASYLUM 


By  Susan  Jacoby 


There  is  a  mystery — one  that  never  seems  to  lose  its 
fascination — built  into  the  lives  of  extraordinary 
men  and  women  who  demonstrate  the  capacity  to 
survive  defeats  and  turn  apparent  failures  into  suc- 
cesses. It  matters  little  whether  the  phoenixes  are 
politicians,  artists,  businessmen,  or  athletes:  ev- 
eryone wants  to  figure  out  their  formula  for  rising  from  the  ashes. 
Single-minded  perseverance — verging,  at  times,  on  obses- 
sion— is  the  most  conventional,  familiar  answer  to  the  riddle.  But 
there  is  another,  quite  different  answer.  This  route  involves  alter- 
native possibilities  and  alternative  lives — the  ability  to  pursue 
and  enjoy  a  variety  of  interests  while  one  waits  for  the  Fates  to 
look  more  kindly  upon  one's  main  ambition.  The  polymath's 
approach  to  adversity  usually  requires  a  place  where  a  man  may 
view  himself  (and  be  viewed  by  others)  as  something  more  than 
the  sum  of  his  public  failures  and  successes. 

The  novelist  and  screenwriter  Budd  Schulberg  put  it  this  way 
in  his  Four  Seasons  of  Success:  "Every  .  .  .  success  and  failure 
needs  a  room  that  welcomes  him  honestly  as  a  man."  In  such  a 
place,  a  man  may  begin  again. 

The  psychic  and  physical  comfort  of  regenerative  retreats  was 
enjoyed  by  two  British  prime  ministers — Winston  Churchill  and 
his  nineteenth-century  predecessor  Benjamin  Disraeli — who  em- 
body the  polymath's  progress  through  life.  Churchill's  beloved, 
eccentric  country  estate,  Chartwell,  is  located  just  twenty-five 
minutes  from  London  in  the  gentle  hills  of  Kent.  Hughenden, 
home  of  the  romantic  figure  known  as  "Dizzy,"  is  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  city — twenty-nine  miles 
to  the  suburb  o{  High  Wycombe.  Today, 
both  estates  are  administered  by  Britain's 
National  Trust. 

In  these  idiosyncratic  settings,  both 
men  pursued  diverse  vocations  and  avoca- 
tions that  sustained  them  through  political 
lives  that  encompassed  about  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  sixty- 
five  years  ot  the  twentieth — careers  filled 
with  so  much  controversy  that  the  two 
most  famous  British  statesmen  ot  their 
generations  spent  much  more  time  out  of 
office  than  in. 

In  contrast  to  the  one-dimensional  figures  who  occupy  the  pub- 
lic stage  today,  Churchill  and  Disraeli  were,  in  that  fine  Victorian 
phrase,  "men  of  parts. "  Disraeli  was  one  of  the  most  popular  nov- 
elists of  his  day,  while  Churchill  was  a  memoirist  and  historian. 
Both  were  amateur  horticulturists,  and  Churchill  was  a  dedi- 
cated, more-than-amateur  painter. 

Chartwell  is  a  major  tourist  attraction  because  the  memory  of 
Churchill's  years  as  England's  leader  against  Nazi  Germany  is  still 
vivid,  especially  to  his  countrymen.  Even  so,  the  appeal  ot  Chart- 
well  does  not  derive  from  the  years  oi  high  drama  but  from  the 
long,  frustrating  time  Churchill  spent  out  of  office. 


T. 


he  vista  from  Chartwei 
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erlooking  the  Weald-in  such  a  place,  a  man  could  begin  again.  Churchill  did. 
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In  the  rooms  and  gardens  of  Chartwell,  a  visitor  sees  how  an 
ambitious,  multitalented  man  coped  with  public  eclipse  and  with 
private  demons — the  lifelong  bouts  of  depression  Churchill 
called  "Black  Dog."  No  one  would  visit  Chartwell  today  it 
Churchill  had  not  risen  again  to  the  pinnacle  of  success,  but  the 
estate  that  welcomed  him  during  his  "wilderness  years"  tells  a 
story  of  struggle  rather  than  victory. 

Change  is  the  master  key.  A  man  can  wear  out  a  particular  part 
of his  mind  by  continually  using  it  and  tiring  it.  .  .  .  [T]he  tired 
parts  of  the  mind  can  be  rested  and  strengthened,  not  merely  by 
rest,  butby  using  other  parts.  .  .  .  It  is  only  when  new  cells  are 
called  into  activity,  uhen  new  stars  become  the  lords  of  the  ascen- 
dant, that  relief,  repose,  refreshment  are  afforded. 

— Churchill.  Amid  These  Storms 

On  the  day  he  bought  Chartwell,  in  1922,  Churchill  found  a 
project  that  could  occupy  nearly  even  part  of  a  man's  mind  and 


c, 


hurchill—out  of  office,  1951— 
surveys  the  heated  pool  he  built . 

hands.  His  wife,  Clementine,  was  appalled  by  the  ramshackle 
state  of  the  house,  thought  by  Churchill  to  have  been  about  400 
years  old.  Among  its  many  detects,  the  structure  suffered  from 
advanced  dry  rot.  The  making  of  needed  repairs  would  eat  up  a 
fair  portion  of  the  income  Churchill  earned  from  the  magazine 
articles  he  churned  out  in  order  to  stay  afloat  financially. 

Churchill  had  foolishly — or  perhaps  wisely,  from  his  own  point 
of  view — shown  the  grounds  of  Chartwell  to  his  enraptured  chil- 
dren arid  bought  the  estate  while  his  wife  was  away  on  a  trip.  Mary 
Soames,  the  Churchills'  youngest  daughter,  observes  in  a  biogra- 
phy of  her  mother  that  "it  was  as  effective  to  point  out  to  him 
these  radical  faults,  and  to  calculate  the  enormous  cost  and  diffi- 


culty of  correcting  them,  as  it  is  to  tell  a  man  who  is  in  love  that 
the  object  of  his  affection  has  bandy  legs  or  rabbit  teeth." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Churchill  felt  that  way.  A  visitor,  driving 
along  a  two-lane  road  that  climbs  up  the  combe  toward  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kentish  hills,  is  confronted  by  the  endless  view  that 
captivated  Churchill — the  pastures,  lakes,  stretches  of  forest, 
and  tile-roofed  cottages  that  form  a  series  of  natural  and  man- 
made  terraces  falling  down  into  the  valley. 

At  this  point,  it  is  still  impossible  to  see  Chartwell's  gardens  or 
the  house  itself — even  though  thev  are  only  a  ninetv-second  walk 
away.  As  one  walks  through  the  garden,  the  simple  brick  house — 
partly  hidden  bv  huge  banks  of  rhododendrons — appears  for  the 
first  time.  What  is  remarkable  about  Churchill's  home  is  not  its 
architecture  but  the  constant  sensation  one  has,  in  even,-  garden 
and  even-  room  of  the  house,  of  being  suspended  in  a  cozy  enclo- 
sure on  the  edge  of  open  space. 

Chartwell  takes  its  name  from  the  spring  that  rises  to  the  right 
of  the  house  (the  propern's  first  recorded  owner,  in  1 350,  was  one 
William  At-Well)  and  feeds  the  swimming  pool  and  lakes  whose 
creation  was  personally  supenised  bv  Churchill  in  the  1920s.  At 
the  end  of  1922,  when  Churchill  was  removed  from  the  House  of 
Commons  bv  the  electorate  for  the  first  time  since  1900  (he  would 
be  booted  out  of  much  higher  offices  during  his  Chartwell  years), 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  free  to  devote  his  energies  to  his  first  pet 
project — making  the  old  spring  feed  a  modern  swimming  pool 
and  several  lakes.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  (who  had  judiciously 
removed  herself  from  the  scene),  he  explained  that  he  had  been 
"wallowing  in  the  most  filthy  black  mud  you  ever  saw,  with  the 
vilest  odour,  getting  the  beastly  stuff  to  drain  away." 

Churchill  finally  abandoned  the  dams  and  supenised  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  pool  closer  to  the  source  of  the  spring.  He 
also  installed  boilers  to  heat  the  water  and  an  electric  pump  to 
supplement  Mr.  At-Well's  ancient  stream.  Although  often 
described  as  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  was  definitely  a 
twentieth-century  man  as  far  as  comfort  was  concerned. 

Grace  Hamblin,  who  grew  up  in  the  nearby  town  of  Wester- 
ham  and  came  to  work  at  Chamvell  as  a  secretary  to  the  Church- 
ills  during  the  1930s,  says  the  pool  was  the  talk  of  the  countryside: 
"But,  then,  something  unusual  was  always  going  on  here."  Miss 
Hamblin  went  on  to  sen'e  as  Chartwell's  first  administrator  when 
the  National  Trust  opened  the  estate  to  the  public,  in  1966.  She 
conveys  a  strong  sense  of  the  role  Churchill's  home  played  in  his 
ability  to  recover  from  the  vicissitudes  of  public  lite  and  from  his 
periodic  bouts  with  depression  (sometimes,  but  not  always, 
brought  on  by  political  setbacks).  She  speaks  of  his  "Black  Dog" 
in  matter-of-fact  tones,  as  one  might  speak  of  an  unwanted  guest 
who  keeps  showing  up  at  the  door. 

"My  years  with  him  were  the  more  serious  and  unhappy  ones," 
she  notes,  referring  to  the  long  period  in  the  1930s  when  Church- 
ill was  regarded  as  an  anachronistic  alarmist  for  his  repeated  warn- 
ings about  the  threat  posed  bv  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler.  "Activity 
was  his  [Churchill's]  characteristic  way  of  coping  with  Black  Dog. 
Chartwell  enabled  him  to  express  the  many  sides  of  his  character, 
to  concentrate  on  another  interest  when  he  felt  he  had  failed  at 
something  important,  to,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  regroup  his 
forces.  Not  just  one  thing,  but  everything,  mattered." 

There  is  a  sense  of  the  man's  vitality — of  attention  and  inten- 
sity lavished  on  even  detail — throughout  Chartwell.  On  a  metic- 
ulously mortared  brick  wall  enclosing  the  Golden  Rose  Garden,  a 
plaque  firmly  states  that  much  of  the  structure  was  built  "by  Win- 
ston with  his  own  hands." 

Manual  labor  was  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Chartwell — 
which  Churchill  called  "Cozy  Pig" — allowed  Churchill  to  restore 
the  exhausted  parts  of  his  spirit.  The  two  rooms  that  most  strongly 
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/  it  weren't  for  painting,  I  couldn't  bear  the  strain  of  things,  Churchill  said. 


evoke  his  mode  of  coping  with  the  wilderness  years  are  the  artist's 
studio,  in  a  cottage  overlooking  the  lakes  he  designed,  and  the 
upstairs  study,  where  he  worked  far  into  the  night  on  his  prodi- 
gious array  of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  columns. 

I  had  great  anxiety  and  no  means  of  relieving  it;  I  had  vehement 
convictions  and  small  power  to  give  effect  to  them.  .  .  .  And  then 
it  was  that  the  Muse  of  Painting  came  to  my  rescue — out  of  chanty 
and  out  of  chivalry,  because  after  all  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
me — and  said,  "Are  these  toys  any  good  to  you?  They  amuse 
some  people.  "  — Churchill,  "Painting  as  a  Pastime" 

In  ordinary  times,  Churchill  spent  some  time  at  his  easel  nearly 
every  day.  When  Black  Dog  descended,  the  brief  periods  in  the 
studio  would  stretch  into  hours.  One  of  the  paintings  there  is 
utterly  unlike  the  bright  landscapes  and  seascapes  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  collection  hanging  on  the  walls.  Clad  in  a  painter's 
smock,  the  man  on  the  canvas  stands  in  a  shadow  that  bisects  his 
gaunt  face.  His  figure  is  engulfed  in  tones  of  muddy  brown  and 
slate,  deepening  to  pitch  black.  The  eyes  are  set  back  in  a  head  so 
stripped  of  excess  flesh  that  it  resembles  a  skull,  the  mouth  drawn 
into  a  rigid  line  punctuated  by  deep  creases  on  either  side. 

Only  an  intimate  friend  or  historian  would  recognize  Church- 


ill— minus  the  cherubic  grin,  the  familiar  "V"  sign,  the  combina- 
tion of  cheer  and  pugnacity  that  he  projected  as  a  public  leader. 
Painted  in  1931 — at  the  nadir  of  his  public  fortunes — it  is  less  a 
portrait  of  one  man  than  a  vision  of  the  self-doubt  that  may 
descend  on  any  ambitious  person  in  times  of  failure  and  defeat. 

To  a  visitor,  the  most  obvious  advantage  of  Chartwell  tor  an 
artist  is  the  changing  quality  of  light,  filtered  through  weather 
that  is  apt  to  shift  several  times  during  the  course  of  a  day.  When 
one  looks  out  through  the  studio  window,  the  morning  fog  masks 
everything — lakes,  gardens,  the  long  slopes.  Around  noon,  iso- 
lated rays  of  sunlight  streak  through  the  window,  and  the  air  now 
sparkles  with  light,  breaking  the  mist  into  crystals  of  blue,  green, 
and  yellow.  Then,  after  an  hourof  teasing  light,  the  fog  parts  with 
surprising  suddenness  and  the  hills  and  lakes  come  into  sharp 
focus. 

As  a  writer  as  well  as  a  painter,  Churchill  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  view  of  the  Weald  as  a  spur  to  creativity.  In  the 
bedroom  adjoining  the  study — a  tiny,  Spartan  concession  to  his 
late-night  work  habits — there  is  a  dressing-table  mirror  specifi- 
cally designed  to  fall  down  into  a  slot  when  not  in  use  so  that  it 
will  not  block  the  view. 

Churchill  may  well  have  been  recalling  that  view  and  all  its 
variety  when  he  asked,  in  his  lovely  essay  on  painting  as  a  pas- 
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ughenden,  where  he  survived  many  defeats,  gave  Disraeli  a  sense  of  p  J 
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time,  "Have  not  Manet  and  Monet,  Cezanne  and  Matisse,  ren- 
dered to  painting  something  ol  the  same  service  which  Keats  and 
Shelley  gave  to  poetry  after  the  solemn  and  ceremonious  literary 
perfections  of  the  eighteenth  century?  They  have  brought  hack  to 
the  pictorial  art  a  new  draught  of  f'oie  de  vivre;  and  the  beauty  of 
their  work  is  instinct  with  gaiety,  and  floats  in  sparkling  air." 

After  a  period  at  the  easel  (and  usually  an  afternoon  nap), 
Churchill  moved  into  his  study  to  spend  hours  writing — before 
and  after  dinner.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  his  summon- 
ing secretaries  to  take  dictation  at  1 :00  or  2:00  a.m. 

Churchill's  capacity  for  work  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
"Painting  as  a  Pastime"  is  only  one  of  more  than  two  hundred 
magazine  and  newspaper  essays  written  during  the  same  period 
when  he  also  completed  a  tour-volume  biography  of  his  ancestOl 
the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  memoir  of  his  boyhood  and  turn- 
of-the-century  adventures  as  a  war  correspondent,  and  most  of 
The  History  of  the  English  Speaking  Peoples. 

Indeed,  the  prevailing  impression  one  has  of  Churchill  at 
Chartwell  is  that  of  a  man  constantly  at  work,  building  with  his 
hands  and  spirit,  fie  came  to  his  retreat  not  tor  repose  but  tor  the 
rejuvenation  that  comes  from  small  tasks  accomplished  with  :est. 
Those  private  renewals  nurtured  his  public  person.!. 

Disraeli's  Hughenden,  a  more  modest  estate, 
served  a  similar  purpose  for  a  man  who  spent 
almost  as  much  time  waiting  tor  his  moment  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  Churchill  did  for  his  in 
the  twentieth.  In  contrast  to  Chartwell's,  the 
approach  to  Hughenden  presents  a  nostalgic, 
almost  comic  parody  of  a  pastoral  England  that  was  already  van- 
ishing in  Disraeli's  day.  Five  minutes  off  the  freeway,  gas  stations 
and  other  suburban  landmarks  disappear,  and  a  visitor  is  startled 
and  delighted  at  the  sight  of  green  hillsides  covered  by  hundreds 
of  fluffy,  grazing  sheep  and  cows  chewing  their  cud. 

The  animals  pose  something  of  a  problem  for  David  Gordon, 
the  National  Trust's  curator  for  Hughenden,  who  lives  in  the 
manor  house  with  his  wife,  Audrey.  He  makes  frequent  checks  to 
ensure  that  the  estate  gates  are  closed.  "One  can't  have  those 
charming  cows  running  wild  among  the  tourists,"  he  remarks. 

After  driving  through  fields  of  contented  livestock,  one  winds 
up  a  path  toward  a  structure  that  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
red-brick  wedding  cake.  Originally  a  plain  eighteenth-century 
manor  house,  Hughenden  was  restored  by  the  eccentric  nine- 
teenth-century architect  Edward  Buckton  Lamh  in  a  style  that 
can  only  be  described  as  rococo-Gothic-Victorian.  In  spite  of  its 
pinnacled  parapets,  Hughenden  conveys  a  first  impression  of  wit 
and  originality  rather  than  kitschy  extravagance. 

Hughenden  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  Disraeli's  arduous 
route  to  success  as  well  as  his  survival  of  the  many  defeats  that 
punctuated  his  career.  (Disraeli  served  as  prime  minister  for  a  few 
months  before  his  party  was  turned  out  of  office,  in  1868,  hut  he 
did  not  gain  power  with  a  workable  majority  until  1874 — the  year 
Churchill  was  born.  By  then,  Disraeli  was  seventy.) 

Hughenden's  importance  for  Disraeli  was  first  that  it  gave  him 
a  sense  of  belonging.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  horn  a  Jew — 
which  could  not  help  setting  him  apart  from  other  Englishmen — 
unquestionably  fueled  his  desire  to  become  master  of  a  country 
estate.  In  fact,  as  a  Jew  he  would  have  been  barred  from  taking  a 
seat  in  Parliament  in  1837  had  it  not  been  for  the  curious  event 
that  as  a  child  he  was  baptized  after  his  father  quarreled  with  a 
rabbi.  Many  biographers  have  noted  the  significance  of  landown- 
ing as  a  demonstration  of  "Englishness"  by  a  man  who  was  horn  an 
outsider.  The  purchase  of  Hughenden  Manor,  which  allowed  him 
to  stand  for  Parliament  as   a  county  member  in   1847,  finally 


established  his  social  and  political  position. 

In  1848,  Disraeli  was  Anally  able  to  buy  the  house  and  land 
with  money  borrowed  from  friends.  Many  subsequent  renova 
tions  were  financed  through  the  generosity  oi  one  Mrs.  Brydges 
Willyams,  a  widow  in  her  eighties  who  was  an  ardent  political 
admirer  of  Disraeli.  1  le  was  the  object  of  intense  feminine  admi- 
ration—both  personally  and  politically — throughout  his  life. 

The  house  and  grounds  reflect  the  multifaceted  personality  of  a 
quintessentially  urban,  intellectual  man  who  possessed  a  sensibil- 
ity thai  combined  romantic  ism  and  sensuality  in  a  fashion  more 
characteristic  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  than  of  the  hus- 
tling, progress-oriented  Victorian  era,  in  which  Disraeli  built  his 
career  as  a  statesman. 

The  lush  landscaping  and  whimsical  outdoor  architecture  con- 
jure up  the  spirit  of  Disraeli's  early  literary  hero  the  poet  Lord 
Byron  rather  than  that  of  the  high-minded  novelists  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  His  wife,  Mary  Anne,  shared  this  sensibility,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  evident  than  in  an  Italian  Renaissance-man- 
que terrace,  which  she  laid  out  on  the  south  front  of  Hughenden 
with  the  architect  Lamb.  Strolling  past  Mary  Anne's  original 
Florentine  stone  vases,  which  line  the  terrace,  a  visitor  finds  it 

easy  to  imagine  the  house  par- 
ties at  which  world  statesmen 
mingled  with  Disraeli's  beloved 
peacocks.  "My  dear  lady,"  he 
once  informed  a  gushing  female 
visitor,  "you  cannot  have  ter- 
races without  peacocks."  This 
was  clearly  a  house  where 
people  had  fun. 

Just  inside  the  house,  a  set  of 
huge  carriage  doors  are  mount- 
ed over  the  entrance.  In  1852, 
as  the  Disraelis  descended  from 
their  carriage  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mary 
Anne  mangled  her  finger  by 
catching  it  between  the  doors. 
Knowing  that  her  presence  on 
the  occasion  of  a  major  speech 
was  important  to  her  husband, 
she  said  nothing  about  the  in- 
jury until  the  lengthy  address 
was  completed.  When  Disraeli 
found  out,  he  had  the  carriage 
doors  detached  and  mounted  in 
the  hall  as  a  tribute  to  his  wife's 
devotion.  However,  his  taste  in  general  ran  more  to  the  romantic 
than  to  the  lavish.  The  characteristic  ubjet  at  Hughenden  is  not  a 
priceless  antique  hut  a  marble  replica  of  Mary  Anne's  dainty,  size- 
four-and-a-half  foot. 

Like  Churchill,  Disraeli  found  relief  from  public  defeats  and 
private  bouts  with  depression  in  a  combination  of  physical  and 
intellectual  pursuits  encouraged  by  his  counrry  refuge.  The  plant- 
ing of  trees  with  his  own  hands  was  one  of  the  few  forms  of  manual 
labor  Disraeli  enjoyed.  "I  can't  tear  myself  away  from  this  place," 
he  wrote,  one  fall.  "This  is  my  great  planting  time." 

The  Hughenden  grounds  are  crisscrossed  with  dark,  lush  paths 
cut  through  forests  of  yews  and  cedars.  Like  the  fictional  woods  in 
Disraeli's  novel  Henrietta  Temple,  the  walkways  twist  through 
dense  foliage  only  to  surprise  a  visitor  with  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
Hughenden  Valley  through  an  artfully  cut  opening. 

Only  a  handful  of  trees  were  cut  down  on  the  Hughenden  prop- 
erty, though,  because  Disraeli — in  sharp  contrast  to  his  archrival, 
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JL  can't  tear 
myself  away  from 
Hughenden,'* 
Disraeli  wrote. 
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he  house  embodied  his  romanticism;  the  library,  his  intellect. 


the  Liberal  leader  William  Gladstone— could  hardly  hear  to  see  a 
tree  destroyed.  While  Gladstone  was  famous  for  his  desire  to  get 
rid  of  trees  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  construction,  Disraeli 
could  not  resist  twitting  his  rival  with  the  observation  that  "a 
forest  is  like  an  ocean,  monotonous  only  to  the  ignorant." 

If  Disraeli's  romanticism  is  embodied  in  the  sculpted  forests  and 
terraces  of  Hughenden,  his  Victorian  industriousness  and  intel- 
lectual eclecticism  are  captured  in  the  splendid  library  and  austere 
private  study  where  he  made  notes  for  his  novels.  In  the  library, 
Disraeli  read,  worked,  and  talked  with  friends  amid  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  rare  Italian  Renaissance  books  as  well  as  more-recent  edi- 
tions of  the  classics.  The  rich,  leather-bound  volumes  include  a 
history  of  Sephardic  Jewry,  the  complete  works  of  Dante  in  Ital- 
ian, Boccaccio's  Decameron,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  writings  of 
Francis  Bacon. 

To  a  visitor,  this  unusual  collection  conveys  the  aura  of  an 
intellectual  salon  rather  than  a  leather-bound  mausoleum.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  a  longtime  Tory  colleague  and  member  ot 
Disraeli's  1874  cabinet,  described  the  atmosphere  in  a  diary  entry 
after  he  visited  Hughenden  in  1880:  "The  Chief  is  always  at  his 
best  in  his  library,  and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  good  ramble 
over  literature.  ...  He  talked  of  Lord  Derby'-  translation  ot 
Homer,  and  said  he  had  given  his  opinion  against  rendering  him 


in  bland  verse  .  .  .  considered  that  everything  Gladstone  had 
written  on  Homer  was  wrong.  .  .  .  Ben  Jonson  he  did  not  care 
for.  I  did  battle  for  him,  and  he  promised  to  read  him  again." 

Sir  Stafford  was  describing  a  man  who  had  recently  occupied 
the  pinnacle  of  power  and  was  recovering  from  the  worst  and  final 
defeat  of  his  political  career.  After  the  Tory  loss  that  removed 
Disraeli  from  the  prime  minister's  office  for  the  last  time,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Lady  Anne  Chesterfield:  "I  am  now  about  to  pass 
through  the  most  painful  passage  in  political  life,  the  transition 
from  power  to  obscurity;  when  everybody  wants  something  and 
few  can  be  gratified.  ...  I  leave  this  Saturday  for  Hughenden 
where,  at  last,  I  hope  I  shall  be  alone." 

What  this  note  does  not  reveal  is  that  Disraeli,  once  more 
restored  by  his  retreat,  would  soon  complete  work  on  a  new  novel, 
Endymion.  He  lived  to  see  the  book  published  and  to  begin  work 
on  another  manuscript,  which  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1881.  Those  unfinished  pages — written  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  approaching  death — embody  the  character  of 
men  like  Disraeli  and  Churchill.  In  rooms  that  welcomed  them  in 
both  victorv  and  defeat,  they  never  stopped  beginning  again.  □ 

Susan  Jacoby  is  completing  a  book  about  failure  and  success.  Her  most 
recent  work  is  Wild  Justice:  The  Evolution  of  Revenge. 
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Vintage  wristwatches.- 

still  ticking  and  highly 

desirable 

by  robin  duthy 


Left:  World-time  watch,  Patek  Philippe  (1947),  $57,200.  Right: 
Rolex  Oyster  with  moon  phases  and  calendar  (1945),  $19,800. 


a  nostalgic  affection,  too,  for  the 
wristwatches  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents.  That  is  one  reason 
why  vintage  wristwatches  are 
proving  a  good  investment.  The 
climb  in  value  has  heen  steep.  In 
1980,  a  Patek  Philippe  Perpetual 
Calendar  Chronograph  was  sell- 
ing for  around  $8,000;  today  it  is 
up  to  $55,000.  Even  a  plain, 
round  Patek  that  sold  three  years 
ago  for  $600  can  now  make 
between  $2,000  and  $2,500. 

One  reason  for  the  market's 
strength  is  the  idea  that  the 
quartz  revolution  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  conquering  the  mar- 
ket and  that  top-class  watches 
with  conventional  movements 
will  thus  be  seen  as  more  desir- 


lith  the  quartz  revolution,  the 
watch  as  a  lifetime  investment 
has  seemed  to  vanish — no  more 
gold  watches  presented  after  fifty 
years  of  loyal  service,  no  more 
graduation  gifts  or  special  Christmas  pres- 
ents. Those  once  treasured  Movados  and 
Omegas  have  been  put  away,  silent,  in 
bureau  drawers,  to  be  replaced  by  soulless 
quartz  watches  keeping  excellent  time. 
Like  the  movements  of  other  watches, 
theirs  come  with  a  variety  of  functions  and 
in  a  range  of  qualities.  But  whether  the 
final  retail  price  of  the  watch  is  $10  or 
$10,000,  quartz  movements  are  basically 
cheap,  and  tew  watches  will  ever  cost  more 
than  $150. 

However  accurate  or  complex,  these 
watches  are  of  little  interest  to  the  horolo- 
gist  and  still  less  to  collectors  of  vintage 
wristwatches.  No  question,  the  bit  of 
quartz  and  the  tiny  chip  have  robbed  the 
watch  of  its  mystique.  When  you  open  a 
quartz  watch,  you  see  no  tiny  silver  cog- 
wheels or  gold  screws  or  rubies — none  of 
the  miraculous,  glinting  movements  of  the 
old  mechanical  watch.  Apart  from  cheap- 
ening the  image  of  watches  generally, 
these  usurpers  even  lack  the  moving  heart 
of  a  proper  watch. 

There  is  now  a  heightened  respect,  and 


able.  Several  Swiss  manufactur 
ers  have  sold  their  souls  to  the  god  of  elec 
tronics — among  them,  Lon- 
gines — mainly  to  help  meet 
competition  from  the  Japa- 
nese. Even  Cartier  has  gone  tar 
down  the  electronic  road.  No- 
body fully  understands  why  its 
current  silver-gilt  "tank" 
watch  retails  at  $750  when  it  is 
powered  by  a  simple  quartz 
movement.  Many  people  are 
still  willing  to  pay  plenty  tor  a 
name  and  a  design,  but  those 
who  can  appreciate  a  great 
watch  are  after  more  than 
that. 

A  combination  of  design, 
mechanical   standard,    and 
number  of  functions  fixes  the 
value  of  a  watch.  Gradually, 
however,  appearance  is  taking 
over  as  the  main  determinant 
of  value.  It  began  in  Milan  in 
the    Kite    l^TOs,    when   stylish 
men   began   to  carry   pocket 
watches.  Though  amusing  tor  a   s 
time,  the  image  oi  the  pocket  a 
watch  was  passe.  The  moment   « 
you  pulled  one  from  your  pock-    ; 
et,    your  friends   wondered   | 
when  you  would  take  up  dou-   E 


ble-breasted  vests  and  spats. 

The  vintage  wristwatch,  with  its  more 
exciting  range  of  designs,  soon  followed, 
and  in  Ital  v  today  you  can  buy  a  jewelry  roll 
with  spaces  for  seven  watches — one  for 
each  day  of  the  week — plus  a  set  of  tweez- 
ers and  screwdrivers  with  which  to  tinker 
with  the  movement  it  it  goes  wrong.  The 
tools  are  to  give  the  owner  or  his  friends 
the  illusion  that  he  can  put  things  right  if 
need  be.  In  practice,  he  would  be  most 
unwise  to  try.  At  least  halt  the  vintage 
watches  offered  to  dealers  today  are  re- 
jected because  parts  of  the  movement  have 
been  spoiled  by  clumsy  repair  work. 

It  was  fashion  designers  and  models  who 
set  the  trend  in  New  York  in  the  early 
1980s,  and  they  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  worry  overmuch  whether  a  watch  has 
a  double  virgule  or  a  rack  lever  escape- 
ment. The  watch  is  seen  largely  as  an 
accessory.  As  the  Sotheby's  expert  Darryn 


George  Daniels's  "Space  Traveler's  Watch"  runs  ten  carefree  years. 


Almost  anything  is  possible  when  you  start 
with  the  right  investment  information. 
And  add  someone 
to  help  you  apply  it.  1 


All  investors  are  trying  to  make  money. 
That's  obvious.  But  it's  also  just  about 
the  only  thing  they  have  in  common. 

Take  you,  for  instance.  Are  you 
investing  so  you  can  start  your  own 
business?  Retire  in  comfort  when 
you're  ready?  Or  simply  build  up  your 
assets? 

Do  you  want  the  excitement,  and 
risk,  of  futures  and  options  trading, 
or  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  with 
more  conservative  investments? 

It  all  starts  with  you.  But  after 
that,  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
develop  a  relationship  with  someone 
who  thoroughly  understands  what's 
really  right  for  you,  and  has  access  to 
a  full,  rich  range  of  resources  to  help 
you  achieve  your  goals. 

Your  Merrill  Lynch  Financial 
Consultant. 

Our  Financial  Consultants  work 
with  the  top-ranked  securities 
research  team  on  Wall  Street,  to 
obtain  up-to-the-minute  information 


on  more  than  1,600  equities  world- 
wide, as  well  as  bonds  of  more  than 
550  municipal  and  375  taxable 
issuers. 

They  can  call  on  state-of-the-art 
technology  to  help  give  your  decision- 
making an  extra  edge.  Our  Strategy 
Screen™  service,  for  instance,  gives 
you  sophisticated  help  analyzing  your 
investment  portfolio  and  evaluating 
strategies. 

And  when  you  combine  the  quality 
of  our  people  with  the  quality  of 
our  information,  almost  anything 
becomes  possible.  Find  out  more  by 
reading  our  new  Smart  Investor's 
Guide  to  Successful  Money  Manage- 
ment. For  your  free  copy,  call  toll-free 
1-800-637-7455,  Ext.  6280,  or  visit  your 
local  Merrill  Lynch  office. 


Merrill  Lynch 


Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Consultants 
like  Kenneth  Miller  understand  your 
changing  financial  needs,  and  have 
access  to  unmatched  resources  to 
help  you  reach  your  goals. 


©1987  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc. 
Member  SIPC 
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oints  out,  men  are  severely 
jewelry  they  may  wear.  Cuff 
iepin,  and  maybe  a  wedding  or  sig- 
net ring  are  about  as  far  as  most  will  go. 

That  is  where  the  wristwatch  comes  in. 
Far  from  having  any  questionable  over- 
tones, most  wristwatches — particularly 
the  big  steel  multifunction  models — are 
associated  with  macho  men  diving  to  the 
seabed  with  harpoons,  with  aerobatics, 
parachuting,  or  the  practicing  of  some 
<  >ther  supervirile  sport  where  accurate  tim- 
ing is  essential. 

The  market  is  all  about  reputations. 
Today,  the  six  best-known  names  are 
Rolex,  Audemars  Piguet,  Patek  Philippe, 
Jaeger  Le  Coultre,  Cartier,  and  Vacheron 
&  Constantin.  Rolex  is  the  one  that  has 
stuck  most  firmly  in  the  public  mind  ever 
since  it  marketed  the  first  Oyster,  in  1926. 
Rolex  saw  the  potential  of  the  unique 
screw-on  crown, 
dial,  and  back 
plate.  In  those 
early   days, 


Chronograph 

watch,  Patek  Philippe, 

ca.  1960,  $36,300. 

advertisers'  claims  were  often  extravagant. 
A  1926  Rolex  advertisement  featured 
Mercedes  Gleitze,  a  young  German  swim- 
mer who  had  worn  a  Rolex  Oyster  on  her 
ten-hour  swim  across  the  English  Channel 
without  a  drop  of  moisture's  entering  the 
watch.  Though  the  Oyster  was  probably 
water-resistant  at  best,  it  was  also  claimed 
that  it  was  proof  against  heat,  cold,  sand, 
and  grease. 

The  "wristlet"  watch  was  first  worn 
around  1910  but  came  into  its  own  during 
World  War  I,  when  every  officer  needed 
an  accurate  timepiece  tor  synchronizing 
maneuvers  and  hands  free  for  other  pur- 
poses. Cartier's  first  watch  was  the  "San- 
tos," in  1906,  named  after  the  Brazilian 
pilot  and  balloonist,  to  be  followed  bv  the 
famous  "tank"  model,  which  has  become  a 
desirable  classic  commanding  around 
$10,000  today.  Between  the  wars,  a  Car- 
tier  was  the  watch  to  have.  Though  manu- 
facturing standards  have  changed,  Cartier 
has  retained  much  ot  its  image. 

In  the  early  years  ot  this  century,  manu- 


facturers would 
usually  buy  the 
ebauche,  or  basic 
movement,  from  a 
specialist  maker. 
Between  1910  and 
1930,  Jaeger  Le 
Coultre  was  the 
main  supplier  of 
movements  to  Pa- 
tek Philippe,  Va- 
cheron &  Constan- 
tin, and  even  Dent, 
the  foremost  Brit- 
ish maker.  Often, 
too,  the  watch 
would  be  sold  with 

no  name  on  it —  Cartier  white-gold  watch 
neither  that  of  the  and  bracelet,  $49,500. 
maker  ot  the  move- 
ment nor  that  of  the  jeweler  who  made  the 
case,  dial,  or  strap.  Buyers  relied  entirely 
on  the  seller's  reputation.  Unsigned 
watches  of  excellent  quality  now  tetch 
very  little.  In  the  art  world,  you  don't 
need  a  signature, 
say  the  connois- 
seurs; it's  signed  all 
over  the  canvas. 
Watch  buyers, 
t  h  o  ugh,  vy  i  s  e  ly 
prefer  to  play  safe. 
Experts  may  one 
day  be  able  to  attribute  movements  to  spe- 
cific makers,  but  for  the  time  being  they 
like  to  have  the  signature. 

A  name  may  be  a  guarantee,  yet  manu- 
facturers often  produce  a  range  of  models. 
The  number  of  functions  determines  the 
price,  but  the  quality  is  consistent.  Quality 
and  accuracy  in  a  movement  are  basically  a 
matter  of  precision  measurement  and  tool- 
ing of  parts,  each  maker  finishing  the 
ebauche  to  his  own  specifications.  The 
more  effectively  the  case  can  keep  out  dust 
and  moisture,  the  longer  accuracy  will  be 
maintained.  A  watch  receives  the  designa- 
tion of  chronometer  when  it  has  success- 
fully passed  official  tests  carried  out  tor  a 
fortnight  in  rive  positions  and  at  three 
temperatutes.  Many  Swiss  watches  used  to 
come  with  certificates  attesting  to  their 
pertormance. 

With  the  advent  of  cheap  Japanese 
quartz  watches,  ten  years  ago,  the  Swiss 
watch  industry  faced  a  dilemma — in  the 
true  sense  ot  the  word.  To  stick  with  the 
traditional  high-quality  mechanical  watch 
movement  would  have  meant  a  long  and 
probably  losing  battle  against  quartz.  To 
embrace  quartz  meant  the  forsaking  of  a 
respected  tradition  and  a  loss  ot  the  high- 


priced  sales.  It  has  resolved  the  dilem 
by  going  with  quartz  while  maintaini! 
the  old  prices.  Though  some  manufactJ 
ers  are  asking  as  much  or  more  for  thl 
quartz-powered  watches,  premium  prici 
for  simply  putting  a  tiny  and  quite  inef 
pensive  chip  into  a  gold  case  cannot  be  jl« 
tified.  Sooner  or  later,  the  consumer  wl 
catch  on,  and  that  ptogtam  will  inevitahf 
end  in  tears. 

A  few  craftsmen  of  exceptional  abilil 
can  still  be  found.  You  could,  for  instance 
join  the  queue  to  buy  a  watch  made  Ik 
George  Daniels,  who  lives  on  an  island  ol 
Britain's  west  coast.  It  would  cost  yd] 
tkWCYY  and  Daniels  wouldn't  start  wot 
on  it  for  a  few  years,  but  you'd  end  up  wirl 
a  watch  to  compare  with  anything  by  trl 
great  makers  of  the  past.  Demand  is  sucl 
that  prospective  buyers  are  more  or  lea 
interviewed  before  being  allowed  on  thl 
waiting  list.  They  should  show  an  interea 
in  horology  and  appear  worthy  custodian 
of  so  great  a  timepiece.  Daniels's  name  wil 
one  day  be  uttered  in  the  same  breath  al 
Tompion  and  Breguet,  but  thus  far  he  i 
known  only  in  the  wotld  of  horology  as 
among  othet  things,  a  maker  of  prototype 
for  several  Swiss  watch  companies. 

Much  sought  after  today  are  variation: 
on  the  art  deco  designs  of  the  1920s  anc 
1930s,  like  those  of  Rolex  and  Cartier 
also,  the  bulging-sided,  rectangular  "ton 
neau"  design  by  Patek  and  Rolex,  of  th< 
same  period.  Though  stylishness  is  th< 
guiding  factor  for  most  buyers,  function 
are  all-important  to  many.  Perpetual  cal 
endars  are  especially  admired,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  telling  you  the  time,  the  day,  the 
date,  the  month,  the  year,  and  the  phase 
of  the  moon,  they  can  handle  leap  years 

Under  the  headline  "But  Does  It  Cook 
Breakfast?"  the  Financial  Times  carried 

Breguet  watch  with  multiple  functions,  $13,200. 
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Breathtaking!  It  must  be  Jose  Hess. 
Stunning  diamond  jewelry  from  $5,000. 


Somewhere  there's  someone  who 
deserves  diamond  jewelry  this  special, 
this  beautiful. 

Isn't  that  someone  worth  it? 

What  makes  this  jewelry  extraordi- 
nary is  the  combination  of  superb  design 

Jewelry  enlarged  for  detail. 


and  quality  diamonds.  Diamonds 
that  have  been  judged  by  the  4@'s:  Cut, 
Color,  Clarity  and  Carat  Weight. 
The  Jose  Hess  Collection  is 
featured  at  fine  jewelry  stores.  For  the 
one  nearest  you,  contact  us  at: 


Jose  Hess  me. 

501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
.  (21 2j  753-5880 


A  diamond  is  forever. 
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Carlier  watch:  platinum, 
gold,  diamonds,  $15,400. 


a  report  some 
years  ago  on  a 
Japanese  watch 
that  incorporated 
a  miniature  tele- 
vision set.  Any 
such  gimmicky 
watches  are,  of 
course,  anathema 
3  to  serious  horol- 
logists,  and  al- 
most regardless  of 
their  functions 
Sotheby's  generally  won't  touch  them, 
though  it  was  interested  in  a  Swiss  proto- 
type with  an  unusually  stylish  case  just  two 
millimeters  thick.  To  accommodate  a  bat- 
tery in  such  a  case  was  a  feat,  hut  the  watch 
was  found  to  be  too  flexible  to  be  put  on 
the  market. 

Demand  for  ladies'  vintage  watches 
both  at  auction  and  retail  is  insignifi- 
cant— especially  for  the  little  cocktail 
watches  with  diamonds  around  the  face. 
Their  sheer  femininity  tells 
against  them  at  a  time  wh 
women  are  going  to  more 


m 


Platinum  perpetual  calendar, 
Vacheron  &  Constantin,  SI  5,400. 


stylish  and  racy  designs.  Indeed,  about  half 
the  men's  vintage  watches  sold  are  bought 
by  women  to  wear  themselves. 

There   is  and  always  will  be  a  great 
amount  of  junk  around  that  investors  must 


APPRECIATING  WATCHES 

1983 

1987 

Rolex  Prince  (1930s) 

$1,500 

$4,000 

Rolex  StnpeJ  Prince 

2,000 

7,000 

(1930-50) 

Cartier  Tank  (1920) 

750 

4,500 

Patek  Philippe 

3,600 

10.000 

Chronograph 

Rolex  Buhhle  Back  (14  k.) 

600 

2,000 

Audemars  Piguet  Slim 

150 

1,000 

(1950s) 

Movado  Stepped  Case 

:v 

1 .  w 

(1930s) 

Jaeger  Le  Coultre  Rever- 

:v 

1,600 

se.,  steel  (1930s) 

Vacheron  &  Constantin 

230 

1 .  KM 

Round  Case  (1920s) 

lnternation.il  Watch 

150 

PX1 

Company (1930-50) 
(All  watches  in  good  working  condition.  All  with 
eighteen-karat  gold  cases  unless  otherwise  noted.) 


avoid,  for  watches  seldom  are  thrown 
away.  People  hang  on  to  them  tor  senti- 
mental reasons  or  because,  if  they  have  a 
gold  or  even  a  silver  case,  it  would  be  crary 
to  throw  them  out.  Until  five  years  ago, 
any  jeweler  offered  an  old  gold  wnstwatch 
would  expect  to  pay  perhaps  5  percent 
over  the  melt  value  of  the  case.  In  the 
boondocks  this  still  happens.  Gradually, 
though,  the  news  is  filtering  through  that 
they  can  be  worth  several  times  their  melt 
value.  As  yet,  only  a  few  dealets  have  their 
fingers  sufficiently  on  the  pulse  of  the  mar- 
ket to  know  exactly  what's  worth  what. 
The  way  the  market  is  developing  at  pres- 
ent, it  looks  as  though  only  European 
watches  are  what  collectors  really  get 
excited  about.  Hamilton,  Elgin,  and  Wal- 
tham  are  just  three  of  many  American 
watchmakers  that  incorporated  high-qual- 
ity movements,  but  somehow  they  lack 
the  cachet  of  the  great  Swiss  watches  and 
will  probably  remain  undervalued.  As 
Sotheby's  puts  it,  "They  are  not  in  the  big 
numbers." 

Nobody,   however,   should 
that  a  high-quality 

m 

>wiss  mechanical 

unight  at  full  retail 
price  will  be  a  good  investment  in 
the  short  run.  As  with  jewelry,  watches 
bought  at  retail  have  to  carry  such  high 
markups  that  they  can  work  as  invest- 
ments only  over  a  long  period.  The  terrible 
truth  is  that  most  lose  50  to  70  percent  of 
their  value  the  moment  they  leave  the 
shop,  and  there  is  a  thriving  market  in 
brand-new  though,  strictly  speaking,  sec- 
ondhand watches.  Arabs  have  often  been 
known  to  buy  Rolex  Presidents  and  other 
$  10,000  watches  by  the  fistful  to  ptesent  to 
nurses,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like  in 
recognition  of  services  rendered.  Not  sur- 
pnsinglv,  the  recipients  usualh  ptetercash 
to  an  expensive  watch.  Most  tend  to  head 
tor  the  nearest  dealer,  who,  depending  on 
his  stock  position,  may  offer  halt  the  origi- 
nal retail  price  of  a  Rolex  and  usually  only 
around  30  percent  tor  such  superb  makes  as 
Patek  Philippe  and  Gerard  Perregaux. 

Rick  Saunders,  a  partner  at  the  special- 
ist dealers  Thomas  Kettle  Ltd.,  in  Lon- 
don's Covent  Garden,  has  been  in  on  this 
market  from  the  start.  He  believes  the  20 


"Sunday  Dt 

a  limited  edition  c 

is  available  exclusive 

following  Lladro  G 


Arizona 

Scottsdale 
BULLOCKS 

California 
Beverly  Hills 
J.W.  ROBINSON  C( 

Costa  Mesa 
BULLOCKS— South  Coa 

Northridge 
BULLOCKS 

San  Diego 
J.  JESSOP  &  SONS— Hort 

San  Francisco 
SHREVE  &  CO. 
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MARSHALL  FIELD— Stat 

Schaumberg 
CD.  PEACOCK— Woodfie 
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New  Orleans 
COLEMAN  ADLEB 
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Minneapolis 
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Ohio 
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HIGBEE  COMPANY 

Texas 

Houston 
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Washington 
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FREDRICK  AND  NELS« 
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Expressions  of 
light-hearted  adventure. 


"Sunday  Drive."  A  charming  glimpse  of  yesteryear. 

A  captivating  example  of  Lladro  craftsmanship  at  its  best. 

Handpainted  and  handcrafted  in  the  finest  porcelain. 


Authenticity  guaranteed  by  the  distinctive  Lladro  trademark  on  the  base. 
For  information  about  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  write  to:  Lladro,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 


unday  Drive"  (LL1510  14'/2 ")  ©  1987  Weil  Ceramics  and  Glass,  Inc. 
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824  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  f|A£iGISCO.  CA  94133 


LEX  821832 


WHAT  A  SHINE! 


Protect  vour  investment  in  fine  furni- 
ture with  Antiquax,  the  outstanding, 
unequalled  furniture  wax  polish. 
Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  owner  of  an  exclusive  London 
antique  gallery  developed  Antiquax 
for  use  solely  by  his  aristocratic  cli- 
ents. They  needed  a  paste  wax  polish 
that  would  protect,  feed  and  enhance 
the  irreplaceable  antiques  they  pur- 
chased at  his  establishment.  Now  this 
same  secret  formula  of  carefully 
blended  fine  waxes  is  available  to 
everyone!  Easy  to  apply,  Antiquax 
gives  wood  a  soft,  mellow  long-lasting 
shine  that  repels  dust  and  will  not 
fingermark.  loin  the  world's  leading 
galleries  and  museums  as  well  as  the 
stateliest  of  homes  by  using  Antiquax 
to  achieve  the  finest  shine  available  tor 
your  furniture.  Our  generous  7.05  oz. 
tin  will  last  a  lone,  lone  time  and  it's 
just  $8.95  plus  S2.00  for  shipping, 
handling  and  insurance  (total,  $10.95 
each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIAL- 
TIES for  $10.95  for  each  tin  of  Antiquax  you  want  ($8.95  +  $2.  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including  the  ZIP  code, 
that  you  want  the  tin(s)  of  Antiquax  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department  code 
shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  vour  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNWX  117: 
P.O.  Box  2318,  F  JR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  CO.  D.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  tor  delivery  from  our  receipt  o!  your  order. 

We  snip  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W.  55  St.;  NY,  NY  10019 
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to  25  percent  growth  rate  can  be  sustained 
for  some  years  yet,  though  there  may  have 
to  be  a  correction  at  some  point. 

Even  if  the  quart:  revolution  ended  by 
taking  100  percent  of  the  new-watch  mar- 
ket, old  wristwatches  with  mechanical 
movements  would  survive  by  the  million 
to  take  care  of  collectors'  demand.  So, 
while  market  sentiment  would  improve, 
there  would  he  no 
sudden  shortage 
even  of  good- 
quality  watches. 
The  investment 
case  does  not  rest 
so  much  on  the  £ 
assumption  of  a  g 
quart:  takeover  as  g 
on  the  existing  p 
market  momen-  i 
turn  and  growing  j 
international  in-  b 
terest.  But  you  S 
must  be  sure  to 
buy  at  the  right 
price,  tor  margins 
are  wide  and  dealers  will  never  get  this 
market  running  like  a  stock  exchange 
Collectors  from  Japan,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Hong  Kong  are  all  avid  buyers  at  the 
Sotheby's  sales  in  New  York  and  London. 
In  New  York,  they  sell  $1  million  worth  of 
wristwatches  in  each  of  two  or  three 
annual  sales.  Most  know  what  they're 
looking  for  in  a  watch — and  it's  a  good 
thing  they  do,  for  though  Sotheby's  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  condition  report,  the 
goods  are  sold  w-ithout  guarantee  and  you 
must  expect  to  pay  $200  to  $300  for  a  full 
restoration  job.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 


Platinum  watch  by  Patek 
Philippe,  $5,500. 


Skeletonized  watch,  Vacheron  &  Constantin,  $8,800. 
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DAVID 


Fifth  Ave. 

New  on  market. 
Magnificent  L/R  30'x20\ 
20'xl5'  panelled  Library  8c 
24'xl9'  Master  B/R  each 
with  woodburning  fireplace 
have  lovelv  views  of  the 
Park.  This  5  B/R  &  Library 
is  a  lovely  home  for  living  8c 
entertaining. 
A  must  to  view! 


For  more  information  contact:  Sol  Howard  (212)  692-7479 


Free  Facts  That  Can  Cut 
Your  Exercise  Time  In  Half 

7  v     Jl     ^'n(^ out  now  y°u  can  exercise  your  entire  cardiorespiratory 
^  system  with  the  GUIDE  TO  BETTER  HEALTH  AND  FITNESS 

—  A  12  Minute  Aerobic-  Workout  from  Lifecycla*  This  booklet  is 
yours  absolutely  FREE  when  you  mail  in  the  coupon  below. 

A  Challenging  Workout  in  Only 
12  Minutes 

You  ran  get  an  extensive  cardiores- 
piratory workout  for  a  longer,  healthier 
life  just  by  doing  a  special  12  minute 
routine  a  few  days  a  week.  This  16  page, 
fully-illustrated  booklet  tells  about  an 
easy,  proven  method  that  can  help  you: 
•  Improve  your  cardiorespiratory  system 
without  causing  severe  stress  or  strain  to 
your  heart 
■  Burn  off  calories  in  a  minimum  amount 
of  time 
Decrease  your  permanent  body  fat 
•  Develop  a  trim,  fit  body  from  the  privacy  and 
convenience  of  your  own  home. 

You'll  Look  and  Feel  Better 

\    Studies  show  aerobic  fitness  helps  alleviate 
everyday  stress.  It  also  helps  you  look  and 
feel  really  good.  Now  through  this  special 
booklet  you'll  learn  all  about  a  workout  pro 
gram  that  will  significantly  improve  your  car- 
diorespiratory system  c.  ^      • 
and  cut  your  exercise                         .-.\c.  ^" 
time  in  half!  And 
it's  so  easy  your 


whole  family 
can  do  it. 
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MICHELANGELO  for  your  home  or 
office.  Live  with  beauty!  It  is  rewarding 
and  it  tells  others  something  about  you.  It 
is  also  The  Perfect  Gift!  It  gives  joy 
forever  and  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
you.  Reproduced  in  bonded  marble  with 
marble  bases.  Unconditional  guarantee. 
Check.  Visa,  MC  112  page  art-book 
color  catalog  of  286  items,  $6 

Shipping  included  in  prices. 

David    48  "  without  base  . .  .$2512 

25'  2  "  with  marble  base $    544 

16"  with  marble  base $     147 

12  "  with  marble  base $      99 

Moses   I8V2  "  with  marble  base $    434 

12  "  with  marble  base $    184 

ELEGANZA  LTD.    Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  *9110 
Seattle.  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 


Pier  Thirty  Nine     1987     Original  serigraph  printed  in  123  colors     Edition  250 
Image  size:  26  x  32  inches  (cm.  66  x  81.2) 
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The  Diane  Nelson  Gallery         Artistic  Investments         Artistic  Investments  Windwood  Gallery 

(Formerly  The  Diane  Sassone  Gallery)  Phipps  Plaza  Old  Hyde  Park  Village       New  York  City,  New  York 

Laguna  Beach,  California  Atlanta,  Georgia  Tampa,  Florida 

For  a  gallery  in  your  area,  please  contact  the  publisher 

SEGAL  FINE  ART 

21220  Erwin  Street  Woodland  Hills,  California  91367  U.S.A     (818)  713-1297 


WINE 


Gems  from 
the  loire  valley 

by  robert  m.  parker,  jr. 


The  Loire  Valley  springs  up  from 
France's  Massif  Central  region  as  a 
group  of  streams  that  ultimately  con- 
verge and  work  their  way  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  St.  Nazaire.  Most 
American  wine  drinkers  consume  more  of 
the  historic  Loire  Valley  mineral  waters 
that  come  from  this  region  south  of  Pans 
than  they  do  of  the  wines  produced  there. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  viticultural 
regions  of  the  Loire  Valley  offer  an  aston- 
ishing diversity  along  the  river's  meander- 
ing, 600-mile  path,  and  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  variety  of  wine  grapes  planted 
there  than  in  the  more  famous  areas  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bordeaux,  consumers  do  not 
seem  to  be  sure  whether  Loire  Valley  wines 
are  ultradry  or  rich  and  sweet.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  great  choice  of 
both  ultradry  and  rich,  sweet  wines,  with  a 
number  of  others  that  fall  in  between 
them. 

Just  east  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the 
westernmost  section  of  the  Loire  Valley, 
lies  Muscadet,  certainly  the  most  widely 


known  region  of  the  Loire.  Muscadet  wine 
is  made  from  the  grape  of  that  name  in  an 
area  southeast  of  Nantes.  The  region  pro- 
duces more  wine  than  does  any  other 
region  in  the  entire  Loire  Valley,  and 
because  Muscadet  makes  a  perfect  com- 
panion to  shellfish — particularly  briny 
oysters  and  clams — it  seems  to  be  God's 
gift  to  the  world's  seafood  lovers.  Text- 
book Muscadet  is  an  exuberantly  fruity, 
fresh,  crisp,  dry,  light,  medium-bodied 
wine  that  rarely  lasts  more  than  two  or 
three  years  in  the  bottle,  if  that  long.  The 
best  recent  vintage  was  1985,  but  the 
1986s  also  promise  to  be  tart,  fresh,  and 
fruity.  The  wines  do  not  improve  in  the 
bottle,  and  thev  should  rarely  cost  more 
than  $7.  Some  oi  the  best  producers  to 
look  for  include  Sauvion,  the  Marquis  de 
Goulaine,  Chateau  La  Noe,  Chateau  de 
Chasseloir,  and  Andre-Michel  Bregeon. 

While  Muscadet  is  a  simple  wine  to 
drink  and  a  simple  appellation  to  under- 
stand, the  Loire  Valley  gets  complicated  as 
one  travels  eastward  into  the  Anjou-Sau- 


mur  area.  At  last  count,  over  1 1,000,000 
cases  of  wine  were  being  produced  annual- 
ly in  the  twenty-five  separate  appellations 
ot  this  subregion  of  the  Loire  Valley.  The 
area  derives  most  of  its  fame  from  its  roses, 
which  can  be  quite  good,  but  a  horrendous 
amount  of  industrial  rose  is  made  there 
that  lacks  both  quality  and  character. 
While  the  rich  bourgeoisie  oi  the  region 
have  made  their  money  off  the  roses,  the 
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Crystal  stemware  shown:  Aria. 


THE  CRYSTALS  OF  LENOX 


An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  stemware  and  objects  for  the  home. 
Each  a  classic  example  of  the  masterful  crafting  that  is  the  tradition  of  Lenox. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 
Send  tor  our  eolor  brochure    Lenox,  Lawrenceville.  N.J.  0X648 

i   Lenox  ll)X7 
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AARON  FABER  GALLERY 

666  FIFTH  AVENUE  (ENTRANCE  ON  53RD  ST.),  NEW  YORK  10019  212-586-8411 


area's  reputation  for  wine  of  high  quality  is 
largely  based  on  its  sweet  white  wines. I 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  outstand-| 
ins  dry  white  wines  made  from  the  appella- 
tion of  Savennieres. 

Savennieres  has  a  wine-making  history! 
going  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  whenl 
monks  first  planted  vines  on  the  steep, 
slate-covered  hillsides.  It  produces  dry 
wines  from  the  chenin  blanc  grape  that 
reach  a  level  of  aristocratic  excellence 
tound  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  No  one 
makes  better  Savennieres  than  the  proper- 
ty of  Madame  Joly,  who  calls  her  wine  La 
Coulee  de  Serrant,  but  several  others 
come  very  close,  including  Chateau 
d'Epire  and  Bizoliere.  These  are  wines  that 

THE  LOIRE  HAS  GREAT 

SCENERY  AND  A  FASCINATING 

ARRAY  OF  WINES. 

can  still  be  found  for  $10  to  $12  a  bottle, 
and  their  mouth-cleansing  acidity  com- 
bines with  their  remarkable  freshness  and 
deep  fruit  to  give  them  years  of  life  in  the 
bottle. 

The  rich,  sweet  wines  of  this  region 
remain  mere  curiosities  to  most  wine 
drinkers.  But  anyone  who  has  tasted  the 
extraordinary  old  vintages  of  the  sweet 
wines  from  the  appellations  of  the 
Coteaux  du  Layon,  Quarts  de  Chaume, 
and  Bonnezeaux  from  such  exceptional 
producers  as  Domaine  des  Baumards, 
Chateau  de  Fesles,  Chateau  de  Plaisance, 
Chateau  de  la  Roulerie,  and  the  Touchais 
family  knows  what  treasures  these  wines 
can  become  when  they  are  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  old.  Given  their  aging  poten- 
tial and  the  magnificent  richness  and 
sweetness  with  which  the  overripe  chenin 
blanc  grape  endows  them  when  it  is  at- 
tacked by  the  tamed  fungus  botrytis  cine- 
rea — the  noble  rot — their  prices  of  $12  to 
$15  a  bottle  are  unbelievably  low. 

One  cannot  leave  the  Anjou-Saumur 
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LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 
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Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 
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11820-U  FAIR  OAKS  MALL 
FAIRFAX,  VIRGINIA  22033 

(703)  352-2116 

MAZZA  GALLERY,  5300  WISCONSIN  AVE.  N.W. 

WASHINGTON  D.C.  20015 

(202)  363-9432 
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Dahne&®instein 

THE  JEWELER'S  BUILDING 

31  bOUTH  CALVERT  STREET 

BALTIMORE,  MD 

(301)837-3132 


$rinns5  trminr  HtMs 

THE  BEVERLY  HILTON 

9876  WILSHIRE  BLVD.,  BEVERLY  HILLS  CA  90210 

(213)  276-5566 


TOURflCnU 

MADISON  AVE.  &  52ND  ST. 

500  MADISON  AVE.,  NYC  10022 

(212)  758-3265 


Gerald  Genta-North  America,  Inc.,  Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  •  212/759-3440 


Ex?  ibition  and  Sale  of 

Animal  Jewelry:  1700-1940 

at 
J.  MAVEC  &  CO. 


J.  Mavec  &  Co.  Ltd 
New  York,  NY 


November  11-21 


Ventura-Paulv  Ltd. 
London,  England 


52  East  76th  Street,  Third  Floor,  New  York  10021 
Telephone  (212)  517-8822 

illustrated  catalogue  $5  pp. 


Time  Out 

For  the  things  you  like  best  Golf.  Tennis. 
Moments  -  and  days  -  to  savor. 

For  details  about  our  5-Star  property,  call 
your  travel  agent  or  1-800-528-3696  today. 


WINE 


region  without  calling  attention  to  the 
ocean  of  incredibly  successful,  low-priced 
sparkling  wines  made  from  the  chenin 
blanc  grape.  Certainly  no  one  succeeds  in 
making  them  better  than  the  winery  called 
Bouvet-Laduha\ . 

As  one  continues  upstream,  heading 
farther  east  of  the  fine  city  of  Anjou,  with 
its  formidable  medieval  chateau,  and 
through  Saumur,  with  its  fain-tale  cha- 
teau, one  enters  the  appellations  generally 
referred  to  as  Touraine.  Much  of  what  is 
made  here  is  a  rather  interesting,  intensely 
spicy,  aggressively  herbaceous,  fruity  red 
wine  from  the  cabernet  franc  grape.  These 

ARE  LOIRE  \ALLEY 

WINES  ULTRADRY,  OR  RICH  AND 

SWEET,  OR  IN  BETWEEN? 

wines  have  become  the  rage  of  Paris  on 
account  of  their  delicious  charm  and  light 
character.  However,  the  best  producers  of 
these  wines  are  as  hard  to  find  in  America 
as  Cuban  cigars.  Charles  Joguet  makes 
marvelous  red  wines  that  can  age  as  well  as 
the  best  Burgundies,  but  his  loyal  follow- 
ing in  France  and  elsewhere  abroad  guar- 
antees that  few  of  them  make  it  to  retailers' 
shelves.  Two  more  good  producers  of  red 
Chinon  wine  are  the  firms  oi  Couly- 
Dutheil  and  Olga  Raffault. 

While  Touraine  is  the  best  area  in  the 
Loire  for  red-wine  excursions,  there  are 
also  some  wonderful  white  wines  made 
from  Touraine's  most  famous  appellation, 
Vouvray,  a  name  that  has  always  had  a  sort 
of  lyrical  note  to  it.  The  wines  that  come 
from  this  area  are  again  made  from  the  che- 
nin blanc  grape  and  range  in  style  from  dry 
to  sweet,  and  there  is  a  bubbly  as  well.  The 
driest  Vouvrays  balance  remarkably  crisp 
acidity  with  oodles  of  intense  fruit,  and  no 
one  makes  them  better  than  Gaston  Huet 
and  his  Domaine  du  Haut-Lieu,  or  Mon- 
sieur Foreau  at  his  property  called  Clos 
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If  your  replacement  insurance  depreciates 


Chances  are,  even  if  you  have  one  of  the  so-called  "replacement  value  policies','  yo  _ 
not  he  properly  covered.  Most  "replacement  insurance"  depreciates  the  value  of  your  antique 
or  rare  furnishings.  Which  means  you  may  end  up  with  a  fraction  of  what  they  cost  to  replace. 

A  Chubh  replacement  policy  is  different.  It  covers  your  fine  furnishings  for  i , — -^ i 

their  full  insured  value,  without  depreciation.  f        ^ 

The  more  you  have  to  insure,  the  more  you  need  Chubb.  For  full  infor-  v         A 

mation  call  800-922-0533.  L V-^l 

CHUBB 

The  Chubh  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  is  proud  to  participate  in  "American  Playhouse!1  Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 
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PORTRAJ",  S  /  Corporate-Individual-Family 


"Regarded  as  one  of  the  top  portrait  artists  in  the  country' 

— The  Times 


For  free  brochure  and  color  samples,  write: 

Benjamin  McCready,  10  Wildwood  Ct.  Williams  Bay,  Wl  53191  (414)  245-901 3 


THE  ART  OF  INVESTING 
IN  FINE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


There  is  a  growing  appreciation 
amongst  collectors  of  fine  photogra- 
phy, an  appreciation  of  value  in  hoth 
aesthetic  and  financial  terms.  It  is  a 
market  in  its  infancy  with  some  fine 
examples  of  masterworks  still  avail- 
able, but  the  buyer  must  beware  for 
the  pitfalls  are  many,  the  experts 
few.  "^  The  Weston 
Gallery  —  the  leading 
gallery  of  its  kind 
—  has  published  an 
informative     and     in- 


valuable brochure  entitled  "The  Art 
of  Investing  in  Fine  Photography".  In 
it  you  will  discover  some  of  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  through  our 
years  of  specialization  in  fine  19th 
and  20th  century  work.  '^,  For 
your  copy  of  "The  Art  of  Investing 
in  Fine  Photography",  simply  write 
the  Weston  Gallery  at 
the  address  below. 

WESTON 
GALLERY 


The  Weston  Gallery,  Inc. 
Department  C 
P.O.  Box  65  5 
Carmcl.  CA  93921 
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Naudin.  The  Chateau  Moncontour  also 
turns  out  a  tine  wine.  All  these  producers 
make  rich,  sweet,  stylish  wines  from  the 
same  grape.  They  age  very  well  and  sell  at 
prices  that  remain  remarkably  reasonable 
despite  the  current  decline  of  the  dollar. 

The  last  of  these  regions,  and  the  most 
easterly,  is  referred  to  as  the  Upper  Loire; 
here  the  indigenous  grape  is  the  sauvignon 
blanc.  Othet  varieties  are  planted,  to  he 
sute,  but  it  is  the  sauvignon  hlanc-based 
wines  from  Mich  appellations  as  Sancerre 
and  Pouilly-Fume,  as  well  as  lesser-known, 
tiny  appellations  such  as  Quincy  and 
Menetou-Salon,  that  produce  an  aggres- 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT 

VINTAGES  WAS  1985;  1986 

SHOULD  BE  GOOD  TOO. 

sively  pungent,  dry,  white  table  wine  that 
is  smoky,  herbal,  earthy,  and  always  dis- 
tinctive. These  wines,  with  theit  high 
acidity,  loads  of  fruit,  and  dry  finish  are 
absolutely  exquisite  drunk  with  fish  and 
poultry7,  as  well  as  with  the  fresh  goat 
cheeses  of  the  Loire.  Once  again,  1985  was 
a  superb  vintage,  and  the  wines  are  drink- 
ing beautifully  at  the  moment.  The  1986, 
while  it  is  good,  does  not  come  up  to  this 
level.  Top  producers  of  Sancerre  and 
Pouilly-Fume  include  Paul  Cotat,  J.-C. 
Chatelain,  Ladoucette,  Jean  Reverdy, 
Vincent  Delapotte,  Lucien  Crochet, 
Jean-Max  Roger,  and  Lucien  Thomas. 
None  of  these  wines  sells  for  more  than 
$10  a  bottle,  which  doesn't  by  any  means 
qualify  them  as  great  value,  but  neither  are 
they  overpriced. 

In  short,  the  beautiful  valley  oi  the 
Loire  offers  a  fascinating  variety  of  wines 
to  choose  from.  □ 

Robert  Parker,  editor  of  The  Wine  Advo- 
cate, is  the  author  of  Bordeaux,  Wine 
Buyer's  Guide,  and  The  Wines  of  the 
Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 
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Gustavc  Loiscau,  "Le  Port  de  Dieppe,"  signed,  oil  on  canvas  ,23"  x  28" 


Impressionist,  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Auction:  Tuesday,  November  10,  1987,  at  2:30pm 
Exhibition:  November  5  to  November  9 


For  further  information,  please  contact 
Franck  Giraud  (212)  570-4830 


Auctioneers:  hrve  #797283,  Halliwell  #8217-42,  Shapiro 
#822349,  Beaumont  #823790.  Alberta  #826087 


Auctioning  &  Appraising  Since  1796 
406  East  79th  Street,  NY  10021 
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72,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 
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UPDATED 
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Nationwide  800-327-9630 
In  Florida  800-533-4663 
Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


Publishers  of   For  Sole  By  Owner    Data  Bases 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  Listing  Service  m  the  World 
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( )strich  (shown  I  $2495     Elephant  $1195 

EXOTIC  ATTACHE  CASES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  quality  AFRICAN 
OSTRICH  and  ELEPHANT  leather 
attaches.  Handcrafted  using  only  the  finest 
of  skins.  Solid  brass  detailing  Made 
exclusively  from  government  culled 
elephants  and  domesticated  ostriches, 
these  attaches  are  both  exquisite  and 
durable.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  return  within  14  days  for  full  refund.  Also 
available  in  Expander  style  (add  $200). 
Color  choice  —  Ebony,  Tobacco,  Bordeaux. 
Gray.  Order  now  to  ensure  delivery  by 
Christmas.  Personal  check,  VISA,  MC 
accepted.  Corporate  gift  accounts  welcome. 

1-800-222-4441 

CNN  Exotic  Leathers 
107  S.  Vine,  Hinsdale,  IL  60421 


CHANGING 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  Know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Free  800/247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

Mame  


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip 


YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS 

flame  
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City  

State  _ 


Zip. 


Mail  this  form  to: 
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P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 
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P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Initial  here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

name  


please  print 


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  In  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 
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c  Sotheby's,  1987;  gold  skeletonized  wrisrwatch  with 
gold  movement,  Vacheron  &  Constantin;  (top  right) 
blue  suede  gloves  by  Lesage;  detail,  photo,  David 
Hamsley;  (bottom  right)  photo,  Olivier  Wogenscky;  c 
ARS,  New  York/S.P.A.D.E.M.,  1987.  Page  50:  (top) 
Balthus,  The  Mountain,  1937;  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  98"  x  144";  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Pur- 
chase, Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nate  B.  Spingold  and 
Nathan  Cummmgs,  Rogers  Fund  and  the  Alfred  N. 
Punnett  Endowment  Fund,  by  exchange,  and  Harris 
Brisbane  Dick  Fund,  1982;  (bottom)  Mark  Tansey.  The 
Innocent  Eye  Test,  1981;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
78"  x  120";  Metropolitan  Museum  of  An,  lent  by 
Charles  Cowles.  Page  52:  Charles  Demuth,  Marcher 
Receives  His  Reflation  ox  May  Bam-am's  Tomb,  1911; 
medium,  watercolor  and  pencil  on  paper;  size,  8"  x 
10V;  Gift  of  Frank  and  Alice  Osbom.  Page  56:  e 
Michael  Spano/Robert  Miller,  N.Y.C.  Page  60:  e  Hen- 
ri Cartier-Bresson/Magnum.  Page  62:  (center)  Henri 
Matisse,  Zorah  Standing.  1912;  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  146  cm  x  61  cm.  Page  72:  Courtesy  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music.  Page  88:  (top)  Lord  Leighton, 
Sybil,  ca.  1889;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  59"  x 
34";  (bottom  left)  Charles  II  stump-wotk  casket,  ca. 
1660;  medium,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool;  size,  13"  x  12" 
x  8  V;  (bottom  right)  Italian  armorial  dish,  Qianlong, 
ca.  1750;  medium,  enameled  porcelain  with  gilt;  size, 
12"  diameter;  e  Sotheby's,  1987.  Page  90:  (top  left) 
Theophile  Hamel,  The  Petitioners  and  Land  Elgin  (after 
1848);  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  e  Sotheby's,  1987;  (bot- 
tom left)  Maurice  Sendak,  Literary  Feast,  1983;  me- 
dium, watercolor  with  pencil;  size,  approx.  7"  x  5". 
Page  100:  Adeliza  McHugh,  holding  Luis  Cruz  Azace- 
ta's  Mechanised  Figure  m  a  Mechanized  Environment, 
1985;  medium,  oil  stick;  size  26"  x  40".  Page  102;  (top 
left)  Gladys  Nilsson.  Btrdys,  1985;  medium,  watercol- 
or. sue,  8 '-'  X  6V;  (bottom  right)  medium,  ceramic; 
size,  18V  diameter.  Page  104:  (top  left)  Medium, 
charcoal,  pastel,  and  colored  pencil;  size,  22"  x  30"; 
(bottom  right)  date,  1986;  medium,  oil  stick;  size,  22" 
x  30".  Pages  118  and  122;  Courtesy  Karen  Beardsley. 
Pages  131-37:  20"  x  24"  Polaroids.  Pages  138-41  and 
143:  Medium,  gelatin  silver  prints.  Page  141  (bottom) 
and  page  143  (top):  Courtesy  Pace/MacGill  Gallery, 
New  York.  Pages  138  and  140:  (bottom)  Copywork, 
Scott  Hyde.  Page  141:  (top)  Date,  1972;  medium,  8- 
mm  tilmstrip  printed  on  20"  x  16"  paper  solarized; 
(bottom)  Moving  Out,  1962-84.  Page  143:  (top) 
Medium,  five  20"  x  24"  Polaroid  photographs,  hand- 
written text.  Pages  144-51:  Jose  Azel/Contact  Press 
Images.  Pages  152-57:  Photos,  e  ARS,  New  York/ 
S.P.A.D.E.M.,  1987.  Pages  170,  171  (top),  172-74: 
Photos,  Malcolm  Varon/Courtesy  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.  Page  170:  Medium,  watercolor 
on  paper;  size,  9"  x  12".  Page  171:  (top*  Medium,  oil 
on  canvas;  size,  9"  x  12";  (bottom)  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  A  Portrait-Head,  1918;  medium,  pal- 
ladium print;  size,  245  mm  x  194  mm.  Page  172:  (top) 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  10"  x  24";  (bottom) 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  30"  x  40".  Page  173: 
Medium,  pastel  on  paper-covered  board;  size,  21 ''2  "  x 
27V.  Page  174:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size  43V  x 
S31:".  Page  175:  Medium,  watercolor,  size,  11 V  x 
8"s".  Page  181:  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  by  Dow- 
ney. Pages  184  (top),  186-90:  e  Sotheby's,  1987. 
Pages  196-200:  Special  thanks  to  Crossroads  Wine  ck 
Liquor,  N.Y.C. 
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MAURICE    HARVEY 

Gallery  Americana  celebrates  its  fifteenth  year  of  association  with  this 
distinguished  English/  American  artist.  For  further  details  on  Harvey's  latest 
works  contact... 


Tel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


Gallery  Americana 
carmel-bv-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmel,  CA  93921 
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The  seven  latest  wonders 
of  home  entertainment 

byjohnworam 


Though  the  equipment  manufac- 
turers want  you  to  think  other- 
wise, true  breakthroughs  in 
home-entertainment  electron- 
ics are  rare.  Probably  the  latest 
was  the  compact  disc,  which  a  mere  half 
decade  after  its  launch  has  beaten  the 
vinyl  disc  virtually  into  history.  The  next 
breakthrough  could  be  R-DAT:  the  rotary 
(head)  digital  audio  tape  recorder,  which 
has  been  showing  up  in  various  advanced 
prototype  stages  at  home-electronics 
shows  over  the  past  few  years.  For  the 
moment,  R-DA  f  is  stalled  at  the  center  of 
a  bitter  controversy  between  its  developers 
and  various  special  interests  who  don't 
want  it  to  reach  the  marketplace  without 
its  incorporating  anticopying  circuitry. 

Meanwhile,  the  marketplace  is  crowded 
to  bursting  with  new  products,  some  of 
which,  it  not  quite  breakthroughs,  do 
qualify  as  significant  new  developments 
that  will  enhance  your  home-entertain- 
ment system.  From  the  bewildering  profu- 
sion, here  are  seven  types  of  add-on  equip- 
ment that  make  a  real  difference. 

1.  SURROUND  SOUND  REVISITED 

Does  anyone  recall  four-channel  sound' 
With  all  the  confusion  over  rival  systems, 
broadcast  incompatibility,  and  double  in- 
ventory down  at  the  record  shop,  quadra- 
phonics  didn't  stand  a  chance  to  win  the 
favor  of  that  ultimate  arbiter  the  consum- 
er. Yet  the  idea  of  all-around  audio  did  not 
go  away.  In  no  time,  the  major  movie 
houses  began  luring  viewers  away  from  the 
VCR  with  big-screen  spectaculars  beefed 
up  with  quadlike  Dolby  surround  sound.  If 
the  movies  were  not  better  than  ever,  they 
were  at  least  a  great  deal  louder  than  they 
used  to  be.  By  comparison,  at-home  video 
sound  suffered. 

Now  the  Shure  HTS5200  Surround 
Audio  Processor  ($1,000  with   re- 
mote control;  all  prices  retail)  can  be 
the   nucleus  of   a  do-it-yourself 
home-theater  system  that  should  be  the 
delight  of  the  audio-video  buff   md  a 
potential  lease  breaker  as  well:  tor  optimal 
performance,   the   HTS   requires  six   (!) 
loudspeakers.   If  you  want  to  get  serious 


Shure's  HTS5200  gives  a  living  room  movie-house-style  sound. 


about  all  this,  you'll  need  three  ot  them  up 
front,  two  in  the  rear  for  surround-sound 
effects,  and  a  subwoofer  wherever  you  can 
find  the  space  tor  it.  The  subwoofer,  which 
handles  the  rumbling  frequencies  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  sound  spectrum,  may  be 
positioned  virtually  anywhere  in  the 
room.  It  can  even  do  double  duty  as  a  cof- 
fee table. 

The  surround  audio  processor  takes  its 
input  from  any  stereo  source.  If  that  source 
is  a  videotape  or  disc  produced  with  a  Dol- 
by-encoded surround-sound  signal,  the 
Do  by  double-D  logo  followed  by  the 
words  "Dolby  Surround"  should  be  dis- 
played on  the  label,  and  you'll  get  treated 
with  six  channels  of  decoded  surround 
sound  to  complement  the  picture.  For 
those  who  are  not  ready  tor  a  six-pack  of 
speakers,  the  processor's  basic  mode  makes 
do  with  only  tour:  two  up  front  and  two  in 
the  rear.  In  either  case,  a  stereo  mode  may 
be  used  to  add  a  spatial  surround  effect  to 
conventional  stereo  programs. 

Will  surround  sound  improve  TV  au- 
dio? The  answer  is  a  definite  maybe.  The 
television  networks  have  yet  to  come  to 
terms  with  plain  stereo.  NBC  has  been 
transmitting  round-the-clock  two-chan- 
nel audio  tor  quite  some  tune,  although 
this  still  ranges  from  the  real  thing  to  mono 
sound  with  a  stereo  laugh  track  added. 
Over  at  CBS,  Super  Bowl  XXI  was  pro- 


duced as  a  surround-sound  spectacu- 
lar, although  the  CBS  stations  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago  had 
to  be  content  with  mono.  (These 
major  markets  should  catch  up  soon. ) 
Given  a  film  with  Dolby  surround  sound, 
transmitted  over  a  stereo-TV  station,  the 
at-home  surround  audio  processor  does  its 
intended  job.  Otherwise,  the  results  may 
be  anywhere  from  so-so  to  spectacular. 


2.  MORE  SPEAKERS  . . . 

Containing  those  six  loudspeakers  within 
a  space  defined  by  the  usual  four  walls  can 
be  a  logistical  chore,  but  the  separate  sub- 
woofer concept  works  to  advantage  here. 
If  a  single  floor-standing  unit  handles  all 
the  lowest  frequencies,  the  other  five 
speakers  can  be  made  much  smaller  with 
little  loss  ot  quality.  Revox's  Piccolo  series 
speakers  are  only  five  to  eight  inches  wide, 
a  few  inches  more  than  that  in  height,  and 
some  three  to  six  inches  deep.  They'll  be 
comfortable  on  any  bookshelf  or  can  be 
wall  mounted  with  ease.  The  single  floor- 
standing  subwoofer  ($375)  is  a  trifle  small- 
er than  a  sixteen-inch  cube.  The  Piccolos 
are  sold  separately  ($175  each)  or  as  two- 
thirds  of  a  three-piece  Piccolo-Bass  system 
that  includes  the  subwoofer. 

3.  AND  MORE  PICTURES  TOO 

Many  TV  supersets  now  come  equipped 
with  PIP,  which  stands  for  "picture- in-pic? 
ture."  While  most  of  the  screen  displays 
whatever  you're  watching,  a  smaller  sec- 
tion presents  an  inset  view  of  some  other 
channel,  just  in  case  you  might  be  missing 


MultiVision's  3.1  provides  pictures  within  pictures. 


Many  ^iousand  Years  Ago  . . . 


He  is  surely  America's  finest  "classic  surrealist,"  the  visionary  Loren 
D.  Adams.  His  magnificent  oils,  renowned  for  their  symbols  and 
legends  from  the  lost  continent  of  Telos  Mu,  are  masterpieces  of  the 
eye,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit.  A  brilliant  artistic  technician  as  well  as 
a  daring  thinker,  Adams  fills  his  canvases  with  exquisite  details  and 
textures,  rendered  with  incomparable  care. 

Lahaina  Galleries  is  proud  and  pleased  indeed  to  announce  its 
worldwide  representation  of  this  remarkable  artist.  To  commemo- 
rate the  occasion,  we  are  offering  a  spectacular  limited  edition  of 
Adams'  "Telos  Mu."  Created  with  stunning  clarity  from  his  1984 
original  oil,  this  wondrous  print  is  certain  to  become  a  landmark  in 
the  artist's  meteoric  career. 

To  order— or  find  out  more  about  this  gifted  artist  — please  call 
toll-free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Walnec  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

"Telos  Mu"  by  Loren  D.  Adams.  Cibachrome  graphic.  Limited  edition;  100.  30"  x  36." 

©  Lahaina  Galleries.  Inc   1987 
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if  yoi  present  set  has 
ion  channel  mir  ,  you  can  add  the 
PIP  feature  by  installing  the  MultiVision 
J.  1  accessory  ($529)  ust  insert  the  3. 1  in 
the  antenna  line  r  if  it  were  another 
VCR,  press  a  hut  on  on  the  hand-held 
remote-control  unit,  and  your  TV  set  will 
now  display  its  own  inset  picture.  Separate 
channel-select  controls  allow  you  to 
change  main  or  inset  channels  indepen- 
dently. 

The  3.1  also  offers  a  scan  feature:  the 
inset  channel  may  be  programmed  to  cycle 
through  the  entire  TV  spectrum  at  regular 
intervals.  (It's  the  perfect  pacifier  for  your 
favorite  type-A  personality. )  A  swap  hut- 
ton  does  just  what  you'd  expect  it  to  do. 
Mercifully,  only  the  main  channel's  audio 
is  heard. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  a  video  cam- 
era, the  PIP  feature  may  come  in  handy  for 
video  baby-sitting  or  security  purposes. 
The  inset-picture  si:e  is  adjustable,  so  a 
very  small  image  can  be  monitored  with 
minimal  distraction.   It's  probably  just  a 

matter  of 
time  un- 


til the  inset  automatically  gets  bigger 
whenever  the  baby  cries  or  the  doorbell 
rings. 

4.  LASERDISC  SOFTWARE 

Although  the  audio  compact  disc  is  cer- 
tainly the  biggest  success  story7  since  the 
LP,  don't  overlook  the  videodisc,  or  La- 
serDisc  (about  $20  to  $35  each).  Last 
summer  the  number  of  albums  in  the 
LaserDisc  catalog ,  available  from  the 
LaserDisc  Corporation  of  America,  passed 
the  2,000  mark,  with  about  60  percent  of 
current  releases  Dolby-encoded.  In  many 
tape-to-disc  quality  comparisons,  the  lat- 
ter's  superiority  is  both  visible  and  audible. 
In  fact,  a  videodisc  performance  with  a 
digitally  recorded  sound  track  really  de- 
serves a  top-notch  audio  system  to  comple- 
ment the  superb  video.  After  looking  at 
and  listening  to  the  videodisc  production 
of  The  Cotton  Club,  the  film  critic  Roger 
Ebert  decided  it  was  time  for  new  speakers. 
For  the  ultimate  audio-video  treat, 
there's  nothing  like  a  videodisc  with  a  dig- 
ital sound  track  fed  through  Shure's  Sur- 
round Audio  Processor.  Inviting  the  Jedi 
to  return  to  your  very  own  home  theater 
w  1  make  the  point  nicely,  if  not  quietly. 
And,  from  the  Voyager  Company's  Crite- 
rion Collection,  the  Beatles  film  Help1,  was 
released  last  June  on  videodisc  with  a 
digital  sound  track  prepared  from  the 
original  (analog)  master  tapes.  For 
more-traditional  tastes,  Pioneer 
Artists  has  released  Aida,  Swan 
Lake,  and  other  opera,  concert,  and 
ballet  videodiscs  with  digitally  re- 
corded stereo  sound  tracks.  Strictly 
speaking,  these  were  not  intended 
for  surround  sound,  but  even  the  tra- 

For  image  and  sound,  LaserDiscs  handily  out- 
perform videotape. 


Revox's  small  Piccolo-Bass  system  packs  big  sound. 

ditionalist  might  enjoy  a  little  rear-chan- 
nel ambience  now  and  then. 

For  a  serious  moviegoer,  there's  another 
interesting  bonus.  On  certain  videodisc 
film  classics,  a  supplementary'  sound  track 
provides  expert  commentary  on  details 
concerning  the  history,  techniques,  and 
special  effects  used  in  producing  the  origi- 
nal film.  Citizen  Kane  (three  discs)  and  The 
Magnificent  Ambersons  (two  discs),  both 
from  Voyager,  are  two  such  albums,  with 
the  Orson  Welles  expert  Robert  Carringer 
providing  the  play-by-play.  The  viewer 
may  tune  in  the  original  sound  track,  the 
commentary,  or  both. 

Hearing-impaired  viewers  should  know 
that  a  closed-caption  signal,  too,  is  now 
encoded  on  many  videodiscs  and  tapes,  as 
well  as  some  200  weekly  hours  of  commer- 
cial and  cable  television  programming. 
Closed-caption  software  ranges  from  Re- 
turn of  the  Jedi  to  the  National  Geographic 
specials;  on  TV,  the  programming  in- 
cludes sitcoms,  sports,  news,  and  almost 
forty  hours  of  prime-time  viewing.  To  see 
the  captions,  insert  the  National  Caption- 
ing Institute's  TeleCaption  II  Adapter 
(about  $200)  between  the  video 
playback  device  and  the  TV  set. 

^k  Without  it,  the  captions  do  not 
appear  on  the  screen. 

5.  FILM  IT  YOURSELF 

When  was  the  last  time 
anyone  asked  to  see  the 
color  slides  from  your  last 
vacation?   Slides  are 
hardly  suited  to  a  spon- 
taneous show.  Just  the 
act  of  dragging  out  the 
projector  and  searching 
for  the  screen  gives  your 
audience    more     than 
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3 This  Month  In  CarrhT' 
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Alexander  Dzigurs 

One-Man  Show 

".  .  .  He  is  an  amazing  combination  of  mipy  qualities 
which  have  made  his  paintings  unforgettable  when 
once  seen  .  .  ."  ChicagmTribunc 

".  .  .  Regardless  of  where  he  paints  arid  what 
composition  he  uses,  D/igurski  is  always  thcftpel  of 
the  sea  .  .  ."  New  York  T' 

•  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

•  Ford  Museum,  Detroit 

•  Franklin  Mint  Gallery  of  American  Art 

•  Oklahoma  City  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

•  Represented  in  the  American  Art  Analog 

•  David  Packard  Collection 

•  Nelson  Rockefeller  Collection 
and  more 
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"Paris-Nolrc  Dame 


■  This  Month  in  La  Jolla  - 

A  Parisian  Street  Scene  Exhibit 

Featuring  Yesterday's  and  Today's 

Impressionist  Masters 

Galien  Laloue,  Edouard  Cortes,  Antoine  Blanchard, 
Pierre  Grenelle,  Jean  Faurege,  Alex  Saval, 
Elena  Markov  and  more. 

...  Glowing  lamps .  .  .  brightly  lit  windows  .  .  . 
flower  carts  .  .  ,  and  horse  drawn  carriages  ...  all 
characterize  the  ambience  of  Paris  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  With  unmatched  skill  and  talent  these 
artists  have  influenced  the  course  of  fine  art, 
maintaining  high  interest  in  the  field  of  European 
street  scenes,  and  giving  historic  significance  to  this 
style  of  art. 


Call  for  your  personal  invitation 

Eugene  Garin,  James  hctherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski,  Wendell  Hiown,  Anthony  Casay,  David 

Dallon,  Maurice  Meyer,  DeSha/o.  Kresman.  Galien  IjiIouc,  Cortes,  lllanchard,  Valere, 

Faurege,  l^egrand,  Biegler,  Didicr,  Lemaitre,  Jean-Claude  Guidon,  Greg  Harris,  AndrC- 

Halyon,  Paul  Moon.  David  Garcia.  LaManna.  William  Slaughter,  James  Verdugo. 

Roberto  Lupetti,  DiUcrl,  Maxfield  Vanish.  Dani,  Armstrong. 

MacQueen.  and  Herb  Mignery. 

CALIFORNIA  1-800-221-2517 
NATIONAL      1-800-821-5387 
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For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coast's  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

C ARM  EL  —  in  4  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

BEVERL  Y  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700, 
CA  only  1-800-637-4642,  National  1-800-537-4642 
LA  JOLLA        7925  GirardAve.,  U  Jolla.  CA  92037,  619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558-4477 
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enough  time  to  remember  pressing  ap- 
pointments elsewhere.  But  a  video  camera 
makes  a  delightful  addition  to  your  home- 
entertainment  system.  It  allows  you  to 
show  oft  your  home  movies  simply  by  pop- 
ping a  cassette  inti  >  the  VCR.  And  the  pic- 
tures move!  And  talk! 

It  your  shoulders  have  previously  re- 
belled against  the  bulky  impedimenta  that 
were  part  of  "portable"  videotape  record- 
ing, take  heart.  Sony  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue. With  a  forty-five-minute  battery  and 
the  videotape  cassette,  Sony's  new  eight- 


Replace  all  your  remotes  with  Onkyo's  "Unifier." 

millimeter  CCD-V9  ($1,650)  camera  fits 
comfortably  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
weighs  in  at  just  under  three  pounds.  A 
companion  VCR  is  about  twice  as  heavy. 
In  either  case,  the  factor  to  limit  shrinkage 
will  be  ease  of  use:  if  the  camera  or  the 
VCR  got  much  smaller,  the  controls 
would  be  just  too  close  for  comfort. 

6.  HOW  TO  REMAIN  IN  CONTROL 

Given  a  television  set,  a  videotape  record- 
er, a  CD  and/or  videodisc  player,  a  Sur- 
round Audio  Processor,  and  a  Multivision 
3.1,  it  takes  the  coordination  of  several 
sets  of  hands  just  to  manage  all  the 
remote-control  units.  That  is,  it  used  to — 
until  Onkyo  introduced  its  RC-AVl  uni- 


The  dbx  DAV-600G  unscrambles  wiring  problems. 

versal  programmable  remote,  or  "Uni- 
fier" ($119.95).  This  remarkable  gadget 
has  a  knack  tor  learning  how  to  control  just 
about  anything,  Onkyo  or  otherwise,  that 
works  via  infrared  signal — which  means 
just  about  anything  on  the  home-enter- 
tainment market  today.  Put  the  Unifier  in 
its  learning  mode  by  flipping  a  rear-panel 
switch  and  then  point  it  at  your  present 
remote  controller.  To  begin  class,  press 
any  button  on  your  remote  controller  and 
an  equivalent  button  on  the  Unifier.  As 
soon  as  the  Unifier  learns  the  command,  it 
blinks  its  function  learned  light,  and  you 
can  move  on  to  the  next  lesson  and  even- 
tually to  the  next  remote  controller,  until 
finally  the  Unifier  has  learned  how  to  do 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done.  For  the 
serious  gadgeteer,  the  savings  in  batteries 
can  be  enormous. 

For  those  who  require  still  more  control, 
Steve  Wozniak  (of  Apple  Computer  tame) 
has  developed  CORE,  the  controller  of 
remote  electronics  ($199),  which  is  mar- 
keted by  his  company,  CL  9.  Also  hand- 
held, CORE  can  learn  more  than  250 
infrared  commands  and  even  remember  to 
turn  on  your  cable  system  sometime  next 
month,  record  a  program  on  the  VCR,  and 
then  go  back  to  sleep  when  it's  all  over. 
Future  options  are  planned  for  interfacing 
the  system  with  a  personal  computer  or  a 
home  security  system. 

7.  THE  UNIVERSAL  CONNECTION 

Ot  course  the  remote  controller  will  work 
only  with  devices  that  are  already  plugged 
into  your  system.  But  what  happens  when 
there  are  no  longer  enough  inputs  to  han- 
dle all  the  new  toys?  For  example,  it  you're 
still  trying  to  decide  between  VHS,  Beta, 
and  eight-millimeter  videotape  formats, 
you  could  wind  up  with  three  VCRs  com- 
peting tor  attention.  Add  a  videodisc 
player  and  a  tew  audio  tape  recorders  and 
you  might  need  to  hire  a  tull-time  cable 

With  battery  and  cassette,  Sony's 
CCD-V9  Handycam  weighs 
a  mere  three 
pounds. 


jockey.  Or  you  can  have  a  look  at  the  dbj 
DAV-600G  Audio-Video  Program 
Route  Selector  (5399),  which  accepts  ir 
pur-  from  all  of  these  devices,  feeds  tfi 
desired  signal  to  your  TV  and/or  sterej 
amplifier,  and  takes  care  of  signal  routir 
to  various  audio  and  video  processors  fi 
signal  enhancement,  noise  reduction, 
whatever  else  you  want  to  do.  The  DA^ 
600G  also  handles  recording  chores 
tween  all  the  devices  connected  to  it. 

It  you  have  an  extra  input  or  two,  be  i 
good  cheer.  Super-VHS  has  just  heeil 
introduced  by  JVC  ($1,200).  Sony  i) 
working  on  a  better  Beta,  and  R-D.A1 
audio  recorders  are  waiting  in  the  wings] 
Unfortunately,  high-resolution  televisior 
is  still  several  years  in  the  future.  By  then! 
no  doubt,  Wozniak  will  have  all  of  thig 
hooked  up  to  a  personal  computer — and 
you'll  need  that  personal  security  system,  it 
only  to  keep  the  neighbors  out  of  youi 
home  theater.  □ 

John  Woram,  the  author  of  The  Recording 
Studio  Handbook,  demystified  the  compact 
disc  for  Connoisseur  in  April  1985. 


WHERE  TO  GET  THE  GOODS 

CCD-V9  Harulycam  Pro  8mm  Camcorder, 
from  Sony  Corporation,  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019;  (212)  418- 
9470.  CORE  (Controller  of  Remote  Elec- 
tronics), from  CL  9,  475  Alberto  Way,  Los 
Gatos,  CA  95030;  (408)  996-9999.  DAV- 
600G  Audio-Video  Program  Route  Selector, 
from  dbx  Inc.,  71  Chapel  Street,  P.O.  Box 
100C,  Newton,  MA  02195;  (617)  964- 
3210.  HTS5200  Surround  Sound  Processor, 
from  Shure  Brothers,  Inc.,  222  Hartrey 
Avenue,  Evanston,  IL  60202;  (312)  866- 
2608.  MulciVision  3.1,  from  MultiVision 
Products,  Inc.,  1751  Fox  Drive,  San  Jose, 
CA  95131;  (408)  947-8877.  Piccob-Bass 
System,  from  Revox  of  Switzerland,  Studer 
Revox  America,  Inc. ,  1425  Elm  Hill  Pike, 
Nashville,  TN  37210;  (615)  254-5651. 
RC-AVi  "Unifier, ' '  from  Onkyo  Corpora- 
tion, 200  Williams  Drive,  Ramsey,  NJ 
07446;  (201)  825-7950.  Super  VHS,  from 
JVC  Company  of  America,  41  Slater 
Drive,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407;  (201) 
794-3900.  TeleCaption  11  Adapter,  from 
the  National  Captioning  Institute,  5203 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  VA  22041; 
(703)  998-2400  (voice  or  TTY).  Video- 
discs,  from  LaserDisc  Corporation  of 
America,  200  West  Grand  Avenue, 
Montvale,  NJ  07645;  call  (800)  255-2550 
tor  current  LaserDisc  catalog;  Voyager 
Company,  2139  Manning  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90025;  (213)  475-  3524. 
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Le  Grand  Arlequin, 
designed  by  Philippe  Model, 
the  rage  of  Paris 
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THE  WATCH 

Versatile,  thin,  elegant  in  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold.*  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 
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WILLIAM  BARTHMAN 

Jeweler  To  The  Financial  District  Since  1884 

174  Broadway.  New  York,  NY  10038      (212)  732-0890 
Corner  of  Maiden  Lane 

Open  Mon-Fn  8-5  50    Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Accepted    All  Major  Credit  Cards  Honored 


'Stainless  steel  with  18  kt.  cold  be/el-  crown,  case  screws  and  interlinks 


VHICH  SILVER  TEAPOT  IS  CHINESE? 

Mark:  CU  cojioned  and  pseudo-hallmarks 
China  Trade  Period.  A. D.  1785        - 
Hr.  - 

Mark:  T  and  pseudo-hallmarks 
China  Trade  Period.  A.D.  1785-184C 
Ht.  -   - 

Mark:  \VH.  90,  and  ideogram 

Post  China  Trade  Period.  A.D.  1885- 

Ht  4" 

Mark:  WE  WE/WC,  P.  pseudo-hallmarks 
China  Trade  Period.  A.D.  1785-    M 
Ht.  5" 
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Rolex  accompaniesle  Kanawa. 


Kin  Te  Kanawa  s  voice 
has  been  called  perfect  by  Sir 
Colin  Davis  ol  Covent  Garden. 
She  is  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  that 
they  chose  her  to  star  in  the 
coveted  new  production  ol 
Strausss  Arabella. 

In  nineteen  eighty-two, 
her  rare  talent  was  recognized 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
named  her  Dame  Commander 

Lady  Datejust,  Oyster  Perpetual  are  trademarks. 


ol  the  British  Empire. 

Te  Kanawa  has  won 
renown  in  lilm,  recordings  and 
television.  She  has  gained 
international  acclaim  in  recitals 
and  orchestral  concerts. 
Accomplishments  foreseen 
from  an  early  age  for  this 
storied  New  Zealand  prodigy. 

But  lor  all  her  achieve- 
ments, she  remains  a  delight- 
I ullv   down-to-earth    diva.    As 


energetic  on  a  golf  course  as  on 
a  stage.  As  enthusiastic  a  wile 
and  mother  as  a  performer. 

One  ol  opera's  most 
revered  sopranos,  Te  Kanawa  is 
accompanied  by  her  equally 
celebrated  Rolex.  A  duet 
well-matched  lor  both  com- 
manding presence  and 
consistently  \\llr 

brilliant'  ^ 

performance.    ROLEX 


hioy  Datcju.it  Oyster  Perpetual  Chronometer  in  I8kt  aobh  bezel  and  dial  jet  with  diamonds. 

Write  (or  brochure.  Rolex  Which  U.S.A..  Inc..  Deft.  3~  2  Rolex  BuilAih,.  665  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York.  Xac  York  10022-5383. 

\  1986  Rolex  Watch  USA.,  Inc. 
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International  Fall/Winter  1987/88  Fur  Collection 
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Natural  Sur  Russian  broadtail  coat 


FURS  ■*■  CANADA 

'  449  Hamilton  St .  Vancouver,  B  C 
Canada  V6B  2P9    (604)  681-6391 


Orrefors. 

Because  crystal  that  is 
devoid  of  intricate  cuttin: 
is  by  far  the  most 

difficult  to  make. 


The  myth  we  are  about  to  ex- 
pose may  be  a  bit  unsettling  to  aficio- 
nados of  fine,  cut  crystal .  And  we  beg 
forgiveness.  But,  out  of  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  crystal  maker's  art,  we 
feel  it  our  responsibility  to  dispel  cer- 
tain notions  that  pervade  the  world  of 
fine  crystal. 

Simply  stated,  crystal  that  is  de- 
void of  intricate  cutting  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  make.  Now,  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  heavily  cut 
crystal  is  not  worth  owning.  What 
with  all  its  intricate  facets,  it  is  indeed 
intriguing.  And  crafting  it  does  re- 
quire considerable  skill. 

However,  cutting  can  also  be 
construed  as  a  clever  device  to  cam- 
ouflage any  flaws  and  inconsisten- 
cies. Which  is  why  crystal  that  stands 
naked  to  the  beholder,  exposing  its 


virtually  flawless  beauty,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  crystal  maker's  art. 
And  this  is  where  Orrefors  excels. 

Take  a  moment  and  observe  the 
splendor  of  perfection  that  radiates 
from  our  elegant  decanter  depicted 
here.  This  coveted  piece,  designed  by 
the  world  renowned  Edward  Hald, 
epitomizes  the  inherent  relation- 
ship between  utter  simplicity  and 
complexity. 

From  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
furnace  as  a  seething,  shapeless 
mass — to  the  critical  fitting  of  the  top, 
it  requires  the  sheer  dedication  of 
fourteen  seasoned  artisans.  And  out 
of  their  toils  of  love,  half  of  the  de- 
canters will  be  destroyed  due  to  im- 
perfections that  would  escape  even 
the  most  fastidious  of  connoisseurs. 
With  that  in  mind,  it's  no  wonder  that 


old-world  pride  and  craftsmanship 
have  thrived  at  the  Orrefors  factory 
in  Sweden  for  over  250  years. 

And  it's  no  wonder  that  discrimi- 
nating people  throughout  the  world 
have  always  perceived  Orrefors 
as  a  cherished  possession.  It  has 
an  unmistakable  ambience.  Plus 
a  name  that  is  synonymous  with 
quality,  integrity  and  innovation. 
However,  those  who  purchase  Orre- 
fors do  discover  a  rather  pleas- 
ant inconsistency:  its  affordabil- 
ity  is  not  commensurate  with  its 
intrinsic  value. 

We  request  once  more  that  you 
observe  the  unadorned  beauty  of 
our  decanter.  Whether  you  visualize 
it  holding  a  superior  wine  or  cognac, 
you'll  find  that  what  it  really  holds  is 
your  imagination. 


Goldwaters,  Phoenix       Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York       J.  W.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles 

To  receive  your  magnificent,  color  catalog,  send  S3,  to  Orrefors,  58  E  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
or  Orrefors,  Crystal  Court,  South  Coast  Plaza.  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626      I  1987  Orrefors  USA  Inc. 
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I  Orrefors  .1 
Sweden 


Since  1726 
De<onter  designed  by  Edward  Hold 


We  Buy 
Yesterdays 


\e  sparkle  of  diamonds,  the  richness 
rubies,  the  beauty  of  Art  Deco  Jewelry. 
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773  Madison  Avenue,  New  \brtt  NY  10021  (212)  2S8-1I 


A  LEGEND  IN  TIME. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  Erte  has 
created  a  sensation  in  the  artistic, 
theatrical  and  fashion  worlds.  In  1987, 
Erte  extended  his  works  into  a  total 
new  dimension.  In  celebration  of  his 
95th  birthday,  he  captured  the 
essence  of  his  style  in  precious  metals 
and  hand-enameling  in  this  exquisite 
pocket  watch.  This  timepiece  is  hand 
tooled  and  enameled  in  45  firings. 
Available  in  sterling  silver  or  18K  gold. 


For  further  information,  call 
1  /800-443-0100  ext.  489.  Or  write  to 
Erte  Timepiece,  3  Mason,  Irvine,  CA 
92718.  All  sales  will  benefit  the 
Severin  Wunderman  Museum. 


TIMEPIECES  ENLARGED  FOR  DETAIL. 
ACTUAL  SIZE  2V«"  IN  DIAMETER. 
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you  are  looking  at  an 
lotive  paradox. 
A  luxury  sedan  in 
performance  and  effi- 
'  actually  occupy  the 
place  at  the  same  time. 
A  sedan  known  as  the 
528e.  Whose  ingen- 
igh-torque  eta  engine 
les  extraordinary  re- 
>iveness,  yet  whose 
ite  for  gasoline  verges 
3  miserly* 
Acarwhosehandlin 


road  will  delight  driving  afi- 
cionados, but  whose  ability 
to  navigate  low-speed,  stop- 
and-go  traffic  without  an 
endless  shifting  of  gears  will 
prove  equally  exhilarating  to 
city  drivers. 

A  car  whose  interior 
architecture  carries  five 
adults  in  orthopedically-de- 
signed  comfort.  Yet  whose 
anti-lock  braking  system  is 
so  advanced,  it's  been  called 
"the  most 


expensive  and  proven"  sys- 
tem available. 

In  short,  the  BMW 
528e  is  a  practical  choice  for 
those  seeking  a  thrilling 
car  And  a  thrilling  choice  for 
those  seeking  a  practical  car 

A  paradox  your  local 
authorized  BMW  dealer  will 
be  most  happy  to  re- 
solve for  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHII 


\ 


fnpg,  28  highway  Fuel  efficiency  figures  are  for  companion  only  Actual  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  weather  and  tnp  length 
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The  furs  of  neiman-marcus. 

Qualify  for  qualify,  fashion  for  fashion,  the  Furs  of 
Neiman-Marcus  are  the  world's  best  fur  buys. 
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Introducing  Tiffany  Time 

From  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  definitive  sports  watch  in 

eighteen  karat  gold.  Men's,  $9,800.  Women's,  $7,800.  Also  available  in  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  stainless  steel.  Men's,  $2,900.  Women's,  $2,500.  This  remarkable  timepiece 

can  be  seen  at  Tiffany  or  at  selected  jewelers. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
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-rogers  &  nnolony,  ltd.- 

FINE  CONTEMPORARY  ART 
431  RueRoyale  New  Orleans.  LA  70 1 30 
Telephone     =    -   524-7094 


It  always  costs  a  little  more 
to  cultivate  a  certain  style. 


Ladies  Baroque  Jewelry  watch  with  garnet  or  blue  topaz  crystal;  also  with  amethyst 
or  citrine,  surrounded  with  diamonds,  bracelet  of  draped  suede  or  18k  gold. 


The  discerning  eye  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing that  certain  inimitable  Audemars  Piguet  style. 
But  only  the  masterwatchmakers  of  Le  Brassus 
know  of  the  individual  dedication  and  skill  that 
preceeded  its  creation. 

How  they  captured  the  essence  of  feminity  in  a 
delicately  elliptic  form,  mid-way  between  teardrop 
and  petal.  How  they  carved  the  crystal  out  of  pre- 
cious stones,  mysterious  and  aglow  with  colour. 
And  then,  patiently  selected  the  purest  and  most 
perfectly  cut  diamonds  to  frame  the  watchface  in 
shimmering  light. 

Indeed,  they  spared  no  effort  in  creating  that  per- 
fect balance  that  is  the  hallmark  of  Audemars 
Piguet. 

A  sense  of  balance  that  is  similarly  found  in  the 
measure  of  dedication  and  flair  that  goes  into  the 
cultivation  of  rare  orchids. 
Although,  here,  the  aesthetic  achievement  is 
backed  by  a  glorious  naturallogic.  A  precise  and 
careful  study  of  day  and  night-time  temperatures, 
nourishing  barks  and  acidity  of  rainwater,  matched 
by  twelve  long  years  of  patience,  are  required  if 
nature  is  to  yield  its  treasured  prize  -  the  perfect 
blooming  of  a  precious  flower. 


The  master-watchmakers  at  Audemars  Piguet 
recognise  that  moment  of  exquisite  pleasure  as  the 
completed  creation  becomes  a  reality  before  their 
eyes.  And,  like  a  certain  style,  that  moment  has  no 
price. 


Phalaenopsis  hybr. 


Memars  Piguet 

Known  only  by  those  who  know 
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703  FIFTH  AVENUE  .AT  55TH  •  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022  •  212  832-3733 

THE  GALLERIA  •  5015  VVESTHEIMER  •  HOUSTON.  TEXAS  7705o  •  713/960-9441 

THE  GALLERIA  •  13350  DALLAS  PKVVY  •  SUITE  1375  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75240  ■  214  458-9012 

401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  °0210  •  213  278-3733 


I'ARIS  •  MONTE  CARLO  •  CANNES  •  GINFA  E 

For  your  comprehensive  Audemars  Piguet  Catalog,  please  send  $5  to  the  above  address. 
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x  me  people  have  a  talent  tor 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine 
art. 

These    true   connoisseurs    require    the 

it  is  tor  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton 

craftsmen   create   luggage  and   perpetuate 

the  tradition  ot  custom-made  pieces. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen    p 

the  secret  ot   constantly  renewing   tradi- 


tion, while  maintaining  all  of  its  qualities. 

I  sine  innovative  and  traditional  mate- 
rials,  discovering  new  textures  and  vibrant 
colours,  they  create  new  forms  tor  new  des- 
tinations. 

Custom-made,  tor  the  more  discerning. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  initials  are  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  of  this  unique  concept.  It  has 
been  maintained  since  185  ■■■ 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLET1ER  A  :    - 
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Plants  on  East  and  West  Coasts 

NEW  YORK:  D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  NY.  10022 

LOS  ANGELES:  Pacific  Design  Center,  Melrose  Avenue,  CA  90069 

Kaplan  &  Fox  Inc.,  Boston  Design  Center,  Boston,  MA  617-482-6600 
Karl  Mann  Chicago,  1611  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL  312-670-3640 
Peter  Maiidel,  inc.  4100  N.E.  Second  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  305-573-0600 
Boyd-Levinson  &  Co.,  1400  Hiline  Drive,  Dallas,  TX  214-698-0226 
The  Rist  Corporation,  300  D  Street,  S.W.  Washington  DC.  202-646-1540 
J.M.  Associates  680  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco,  CA  415-621-4474 

Design  IDC  Interior  Design  Associates .  Inc  •  Thru  your  interior  designer  or  architect 


737  Madison  Avenue,  NYC  10001   (212)  734-8710 
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DIDIER  AARON  & 

118.  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.4: 
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AVELINE  &  (IE 

20.  rue  du  Cirque  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.  "i 


MICHEL  MEYZR 

24.  av.  Matignon  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66 


PERRN 

3.  quai  Voltaire  -Paris  7e  -  Tel.  :  (1)42.60.7.: 
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MAURICE  SEGOUIA 

20,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65. 


BERNARD  STEINTZ 
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Association  of  six  famous  antique  dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in  French  17th  m 
18th  century  Furniture.  Works  of  Art  and  Old  Master  Paintings.  Their  skilled  kn\  - 
ledge  and  professional  reputation  offer  collectors  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY  nd 
AUTHENTICITY. 
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since  1847 


Vacheron  Constantin . . . 
A  symbol  of 
artistic  spirit. 


Lauded  since  1755  for  its 
excellence  in  technical 
perfection  and  aesthetics. 
Vacheron  Constantin 
watchmakers  today  con- 
tinue to  distinguish  them- 
selves as  paramount  in 
Swiss  watchmaking. 

Vacheron  Constantin. 
The  attainable  timepiece. 


Y    VACHERON    w 

***  CONSTANTIN  *** 

Geneve 

Maltre-Horloger,  En  llle,  depuis  17 ^5 


TouRrcnu 


NEW  YORK 
BAL  HARBOUR 
GENEVA 


Madison  Avenue  &  52nd  Street,  500  Madison  Avenue  NYC  10022  (212)  758-3265 

Seventh  Avenue  &  34th  Street.  200  W  34th  Street  NYC  10001  (212)  563-6880 

Bonwit  Teller,  at  Trump  Tower  (212)  593-3333 

Bal  Harbour  Shops.  9700  Collins  Avenue  Bal  Harbour  Fl  33154  (305)  866-4312 

Outside  NY  toll  tree  l  800-223-1288  •  Mail  Dhone  orders  and  maior  credit  cards  welcome 
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188  NORTH  CANON  DRIVE 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90210 

(213)  273-6655 


"I  AM  SHALIMAR, 
ALL  OVER* 


GABRIELLE  LAZ 
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THE  SHALIMAR  BODY. 

The  New  Collection: 

Body  Lotion 

Body  Shampoo 

Bath  Oil 

Talc 

Dusting  Powder 

Body  Creme 

Soap 


SHALIMAR 
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GUEKLAIN 

PARIS 


TECHNO  POLIS" 

"Techno  Polls'  is  the  metropolis  of  tomorrow  my  crystal  vision 
of  the  future,"  Yosuhisa  Kurita,  Hoya  artist,  on  his  new  eight- part 
sculpture.  Its  peaks  and  spires  are  carved  in  a  medium  so 
pure,  the  space  is  infinite.  Techno  Pol  is,'  $6500,  is  from  the 
Hoya  Signature  Collection  of  limited  edition  art  crystal.  Length 91/2."  Cat- 
alog set  available,  $6.  Please  call  212/223-6335  or  800/654-0016. 
THE  HOYA  CRYSTAL  GALLERY/450  PARK  AVENUE  AT  57TH  STREET/NY  NY  10022. 
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HOTEL  PIERRE    2  EAST  61st  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ROMA  •  GENEVE  •  MONTE  CARLO    PARIS 
MILANO  •  TOKYO 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  King  Edward  VII)  drank  champagne  from  the  slipper  of 
an  astonishingly  beautiful  English  girl.  In  December  1987  when  Le  Grand  Hotel  Maxim's  opens  in  New  >brk, 
many  of  our  honored  patrons  will  continue  to  enjoy  our  traditions. 
However,  to  conserve  footwear,  we  shall  provide  champagne  flutes  instead 
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i|flWvperf  ume  for  women  ■  •  ■ 

a  legend  in  american  excellence. 


AS 
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exclusively  at... 
beverly  hills,  bijan  boutique 
new  york,  bijan  boutique 
Washington,  d.c,  neiman  marcus 
boston,  neiman  marcus 
dallas,  neiman  marcus 
houston,  neiman  marcus 
atlanta,  neiman  marcus 
Chicago  marshall  fields 
Oklahoma  city,  balliet's 
kansas  city,  swansons/halls 
los  angeles,  bullocks  wilshire 
san  diego  bullocks  wilshire 
palm  springs,  bullocks  wilshire 
san  francisco,  i.  magnin 
nationwide,  saks  fifth  avenue 

or  call  toll  free 

1 « 800  •  99  *  BIJAN 

•  2.5  f  I.  oz.  eau  de  part  um  spray  $55. 

•  2.5  f I.  oz.  eau  de  parfum  pour  $55. 
•25  fl.  oz.  perfume  purse  spray  $75. 
•1/8  fl.  oz.  perfume  pendant  $65. 
•25  fl.  oz.  perfume  $90. 

•  1  fl.  oz.  perfume  $300. 
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It  takes  $75  to  play 
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COURYOISIERXO 

To  send  a  gift  of  XO, 
call  1-800-238-4373'toll  free. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Beauty  and  the 


Basement 


There  is  a  huge  new  addition  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  that  ram- 
bling and  sometimes  megalomania- 
cal  scientific  and  cultural  attic,  and  it 
is .  .  .  well,  a  cellar.  Called  the  quad- 
rangle, this  vast  complex,  96  percent 
underground,  consists  of  two  separate  mu- 
seums, a  plush  auditorium,  and  dozens  of 
support  facilities. 

I  went  to  the  press  opening  in  a  skeptical 
frame  of  mind.  In  the  past,  the  Smithson- 
ian and  its  neighbor  the  National  Gallery 
have  not  always  been  kind  to  the  mother  of 
the  arts.  One  reason  for  the  architectural 
bluntness  stands  in  the  Smithsonian  Cas- 
tle, by  James  Renwick,  a  St.  Vitus'  dance 
of  a  building  that  is  about  as  friendly  to  any 
attempt  at  architectural  subtlety  in  the 
environs  as  the  Second  Crusade  was  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Next,  when  1  saw  the  early 
plans  for  the  quadrangle,  I  cringed.  They 
showed  two  theme  pavilions:  one  to  mark 


a  museum  of  Oriental  art — the  best  pieces 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sack- 
ler — and  the  other  to  herald  a  national 
museum  of  African  art.  I  noted  with  dis- 
may that  the  Sackler  was  to  have  a  roof 
made  up  of  six  pyramids,  and  the  African, 
one  of  six  domes.  It  looked  like  postmod- 
ern beaux  arts  twitches  with  a  stutter  step 
toward  Disney  World.  Then  came  the 
hype.  The  man  who  used  to  run  the  Smith- 
sonian,  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the  creator  of  the 
scheme,  trumpeted,  "The  quadrangle  will 
emphasize  the  diversity  and  oneness  of  us 
as  humans.  I  consider  it  the  most  signifi- 
cant project  the  Smithsonian  has  ever 
undertaken." 

I  should  not  have  worried.  The  new 
quadrangle  at  the  Smithsonian,  designed 
by  Jean  Paul  Carlhian,  a  principal  of  the 
Boston  firm  of  Shepley,  Bulfinch,  Rich- 
ardson and  Abbott,  is  a  triumph  of  muse- 
um architecture  and  design.  It  stretches 
from  the  Mall  to  Independence  Avenue, 
where  the  main  entrance  is.  That's  good; 
you  keep  the  awesomely  ugly  Forrestal 
Building  to  your  back.  The  /aux-Gothic 
entrance  gate,  a  re-creation  of  one  de- 
signed by  James  Renwick,  sets  a  standard 
for  inventiveness  and  superior  craftsman- 


ship that  has  been  consistently  followed. 
Through  the  rust  red  gates  you  enter  one  of 
the  most  delightful  gardens  in  the  United 
States.  Part  Victorian,  part  contempo- 
rary, ablaze  with  color,  it  was  presented  by 
Enid  A.  Haupt  and  serves  as  the  binding 
feature  to  bring  all  elements  together,  pro- 
viding a  cunning  counterpoint  of  architec- 
tural shapes  and  themes  to  the  above- 
ground  structures.  The  garden  offers  plen- 
ty of  places  to  sit  down  and  relax  in,  as  well 
as  hiding  skylights,  air  vents,  and  emer- 
gency exits. 

My  recommendation  is  that  you  go  to 
the  Sackler  pavilion  first,  then  to  the 
S.  Dillon  Ripley  Center,  entered  by  an 
amusing  kiosk,  and  finally  to  the  African 
museum.  The  dominating  design  motif  of 
the  Sackler  pavilion  is  the  diamond.  It 
harmonizes  neatly  with  the  turrets  of  Ren- 
wick's  Castle  and  reflects  the  spiky  charac- 
ter of  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building, 
down  the  Mall.  The  diamond  echoes  and 
re-echoes  in  numerous  gentle  ways  inside 
the  galleries,  from  the  stairway  to  the 
reflecting  pool  to  details  on  handrails  and 
lighting  fixtures.  Jean  Paul  Carlhian  and 
his  team  have  managed  to  dispel  any  sense 
of  gloomy  descent  by  a  slick  combination 


View  to  the  Castle:  Sackler  Gallery,  Ripley  Center,  Enid  A.  Haupt  Garden,  and  National  Museum  of  African  Art;  96  percent  of  the  new  complex  is  underground. 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  300  CUSS: 

TECHNOLOGY  IS  ONLY  OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKING 

THE  SECRET  IS  TO  OPEN  THE  RIGHT  DOORS. 


microchip  might  be  able  to  think  with 
.imaginable  speed— but  what  docs  it  think 
Knit?  Computers,  robots  and 
ser  beams  might  extend  human 
ach— but  to  what  ^m\'^ 

The  answers  to  such  ques- 
ms,  as  delineated  by  the  engi- 
>ers  of  Mercedes-Benz,  explain 
hy  the  ambitions  of  the  300 Class  seem  to 
cceed  those  of  other  technologically  intensive 
itomobiles. 

Thus  no  microchip  in  a  300  Class  auto- 
lobile  thinks  frivolously.  One  thinks  about 
lodulating  brake  pressure  in  a  panic  stop,  to 
revent  skidding  and  preserve  steering  con- 
ol.  Another,  about  fine-tuning  engine  opera- 
on,  seeking  the  ideal  balance  of  power  and 
ficiency  under  all  conditions.  Still  others 
eploy  a  drivers-side  air  bag  and  front  seat  belt 
mergency  tensioning  retractors  within  milli- 
econds  of  a  major  frontal  impact. 

Advanced  computers  pretested  77  ex- 
>erimental  variations  of  the  300  Class  multi- 
ink  independent  rear  suspension  system.  But 
>nly  hard  test  driving  and  human  feel  could 
iltimately  turn  theoretical  perfection  into  what 
[utomobile  Magazine  has  termed  "the  yard- 
itick. .  .because  of  its  nearly  perfect  blend  of 
handling,  roadholding  and  comfort." 


Extensive  wind-tunnel  testing  shaped  a  300 
Class  body  that  is  aerodynamical ly  slipperier 
than  even  the  slippery  Porsche 
928.  But  human  genius  molded 
that  shape  into  a  spacious,  civi- 
lized four-door  sedan.  Robots 
welded  exotic  steels  into  a  light- 
weight yet  rigid  body  structure. 
But  the  Mercedes-Benz  safety  philosophy  de- 
manded that  the  structure  also  yield  in  a  severe 
front  or  rear  impact— absorbing  kinetic  energy, 
cushioning  the  passenger  shell  within. 

Synthesizing  myriad  diverse  tech- 
nologies, the  creators  of  the  300  Class  have 
achieved  automobiles  that  merge  140-mph  test- 
track  performance  with  resolute  safety-mind- 
edness.  That  blend  the  instant  satisfaction  of 
driving  pleasure  with  the  long-term  satisfaction 
of  durability  and  reliability.  They  gave  the  300 
Class  a  superior  automobile  intelligence,  in 
brief,  serving  the  needs  and  well-being  of 
driver  and  passengers  as  no  automobile  before. 
An  achievement  that  reflects  not  only 
the  power  of  technology,  but  the  power  of  the 
vision  that  makes  a  Mercedes-Benz. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 


!  1987  Mercedes-Benz  of  N LA..  Inc  ,  Monlvale.  N.J. 
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The  original  plan  for  the  quodrangle  shows  o  great  central  hall,  which  has  since  been  divided  into  custom-tailored  exhibition  spoces  for  the  two 


oi  tricks — legitimate  ones.  The  grand, 
open  staircases  provide  a  constant  and 
refulgent  link  with  the  outside.  The  warm 
color  of  the  stone  and  the  painted  sur  . .- 
generate  a  feeling  oi  well-being  and  com- 
fort. And  the  lighting  diminishes  gradual- 
ly as  you  descend,  offering  a  kind  of  sub- 
liminal optical  decompression  chamber. 

The  Arthur  M.  Sackler  collection  oi 
Oriental  antiquities,  ranging  from  early 
lades  and  a  stupendous  group  oi  ritual 
bronie-  t     examples     :  rare  and  eie. 
furniture,  is  generally  thought  to  be  one 
the  best  in  the  nation.  In  1982  rockier 
informed  Ripley  that  he  was  interested  in 
making  a  gift,  worth  at  least  $50  million, 
of  a  thousand  of  his  fine-"     sees    Het 
the  Smithsonian  because  of  its  presence  in 
the  capital  and  because  he  was  sympathet- 
ic to  its  consistent  policy  of  popular  public 
instruction. 

Besides.  Sackler  was  reportedly  furious 
with  the  Metropolitan,  in  New    : 
institution  to  which  he  had  originally 
intended  to  give  his  entire  Oriental  collec- 
tion,  not  just  the  pieces.   Accord::  g   I 
Sackler,  the  museum  continually  violated 
its  written  contract  to  reter  to  the  spe .  h . 
location  of  the  Temple  of  Dendur  ("m  the 
5    .  •  er  Wing' A   Moreover,  the  philan- 
thropist complained,  nghtlv  or  wrongly, 
that  his  idea  for  the  "Treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can" exhibition,  held  at  the  Met  in 
had  been  appropnated  without  his  even 
being  given  credit  tor  it.  That  must  r.    •     • 
the  most  distinguished  short-term  capital 
gain  in  museum  hist   -      .    nsidenn;:  I 
Sackler  gave  the  Smithsonian  the       rks    I 
Oriental  an  along  with  54  million  to  help 
build  a  museum.   Thomas  Lav.  tor     the 
director  oi  the  Freer  Gallerv.  with  S   . 
ler's  help,  selected  nearly  1,000     ...     I    . 
absolute  cream  of  the    :  ."  [  .' 
Oriental  collection.  Thev  are  beaunrullv 
displayed  in  a  vanetv  of  themes — mon- 
sters, nrual  objects,  furniture — and  the 
exhibits  will  change  over  the 


Pav  a  visit  to  the  Riplev  Center,  al- 
though it  is  not  entirely  a  public  :?r 
housing  as  it  does  a  number    I    roces 
profess  foe     ties    Its 

torium  is  worth  the  trouble.  The  r 
Cenre      •     -•..  with  its  jaunty  curved-dia- 
mond motif  and  "lifted  eyebi        -     :  lines 
and  bald  dome,  must  be  a  •    tt      rcl    rec- 

rrS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

ENERGETIC  AND  HAPPY  SPACES 

SINCE  THE  PANTHEON. 

tural  -  -.:.-- 

even  ph  sie  .      f  S.   Mlon 

Riplev  himself.  From  the  •  u  de- 

:irt       r  staircase  t  rig 

impre--  r  of  esc      torst       third  lev- 

el, when  mtei      :     •    -  runda 

with  -  ngle  greer  columns    _- 

walls,  and  a  bright  nee     tig     \  fe 

steps      '    f  the  rotund 

'  -eems  like      .  :  en  boule- 

vard. Calk        .  .  ..rse.  this  is.  ini 

a  subterranean  hall,   lit 
upper  •      r  windows  ai  a    Here 

you  find  the  off  :es,       -  -  ■  •   audi- 

tonum,  and  exhit  . 

285-i     t  expanse     -  t  i 
ciallv  amusir_   a       :  .        eil  mural  by 


The  kiosk:  a  witty  rtatemem  about  the  former  boss. 


cring  the  -      as  of  the 
Castleandthe  r  ires  r Art- 

tries  Building    Tr.e  c  met  _r>e    a  stupen- 
dous tour    .      ice    is  fully  4-2      - 
and  rests  directlv  under  the  Haupt 
e        •         ne  of  the  most  energetic  and 
;es  Eve  been  in  sir.;. '.  stin 

ntheon. 
-  ting  the  African  museum 
plete      lifferent  e    perience        hereas  the 
Sacklei  ded  into  a  series  oi  small, 

intirr.  te        . .  •    rrropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  pieces    the  Nations 

seurn    -  Afrit        \rt  presei   a         -.se  of 
openness.  The  reason:  the  African  « 
are  large  2  their  spiritual  pc    er  and 

isual  impact  demand     grf   l  real  of 
surround.  The  permar.e    l  -  ■-  can  collec- 
tion, which  is  amaringly  rich  and  admira- 
blv  high  in  quality     -  presented  in  a  series 
r  ten  :        -  the  king- 

dom of  Benin,  is  breathtak.r .. 

1 1  espec  liked  ere  the  contin- 
ual mood  changes.  The  Sackler  collection 
impressed  me  with  its  sense  I  calmness 
and  ancient  sanctity;  the  .African  mu- 
seum, with  the  almost  out-of-control 
curved  lit  es  I  -  magnificent  it  se 
i    rs  monumental  galleries,  seemed  to 

I'm  sure  the  new  quadrangle  will  get  its 

share    fbrickb        I've  already  heard  some 

tritics  muttering  about  the  "hole  in  the 

ground  "  and  "the  beaux  arts  r.         -  :  & 

trill  surelv  complain.  "Hey,  this 

car    the  an  architectural 

The  ans    .  ~  5  simple        ...      :em- 

porai      rc  nitecture  be  a 

-  -       . .    trip     —    the  c  r.trarv.  I  think 

"     in  best  b 1  r  gs  ire  th   se  th  11 

:         .  rent,  manners,  and  courage  : 
harm      :_     nd  ~  end  with  their  betters 
tiding  buildings  .cated  in  a 
re    sincere    and  thoughtful  age.  The 
Smith-  -  quadrangle  is  the  latest  ad- 

•    •       -      "  list.  Z 
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From  the  outside,  the  Saatchi  Collection 
looks  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  dull,  gray 
paint  warehouse  it  once  was,  squeezed 
behind  a  row  of  shops  in  the  exclusive  Lon- 
don suburb  of  St.  John's  Wood.  A  mislead- 
ing ordinariness,  for  inside  is  a  different 
world,  a  vast  cavern  of  glowing  white  that 
dwarfs  even  the  largest  exhibits  and  seems 
somehow  to  test  them  for  worthiness. 

The  advertising  co-Leviathan  Charles 
Saatchi  (the  other  half  is  his  brother, 
Maurice)  has  a  reputation  for  indecent 
capriciousness  as  a  collector — the  apocry- 
phal victim  being  the  artist  Sandro  Chia, 
who  was  deaccessioned  from  the  princely 
Saatchi  holdings  a  couple  of  years  back 
faster  than  you  could  say,  "The  Trans- 
avant-gardia  is  yesterday's  news."  None  of 
that  clouds  Saatchi's  image  as  an  impresar- 
io. The  frequency  of  shows  at  the  private 
museum  of  contemporary  art  (the  biggest 
in  London  since  its  opening,  in  1984)  has 
been  painstakingly  low:  only  two  a  year, 
and  sparse  affairs  at  that,  devoted  to  mini- 
mal aesthetics — the  floor  plaques  of  Carl 
Andre,  the  all-white  paintings  of  Robert 
Ryman,  and  the  quiet,  hard-edged  ab- 
straction of  Brice  Marden.  Judging  by 
what  has  come  on  their  heels,  you  might 
call  this  the  parade  of  the  fathers. 

It  has  now  been  deemed  the  turn  of  the 


Neo-Geo  artists,  New  Yorkers  all,  to  sub- 
mit their  products  to  trial  by  whiteness. 
The  Neo-Geo  boys — and  they  are  all  boys, 
in  career  years  at  least — are  Charles's 
latest  enthusiasm.  One  may  wonder  how 
long  and  in  what  shape  they  will  survive. 
Even  more  than  most  big  collectors, 
Charles  Saatchi  functions  in  dramatic 
spurts,  buying  in  bulk  and  selling  that  way 
as  well,  acting  increasingly  like  not  so 
much  a  collector  as  a  kind  of  art  stockbro- 
ker. Behold  poor  Sandro  and  the  house  of 
Neo-Expressionism  as  the  fickle  finger  of 
Charles  flicked  the  lever  and  rang  up  the 
sales.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  his  meth- 
ods, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
leading  man:  the  fashionable  art  world  in 
London  and  New  York  follows  where  Saat- 
chi goes. 

Certainly  the  Saatchi  Collection  and 
Neo-Geo  could  have  been  made  for  each 
other.  Could  have.1  Make  that  were.  It  was 
the  well-publicized  collecting  activities  ot 
Saatchi  during  the  past  two  years  in  New 
York  that  first  brought  Neo-Geo  to  inter- 
national attention. 

Neo-Geo  is  a  smart,  cool,  urban  art 
that,  in  its  present  London  venue,  serves 


as  an  extended  tirade  against  the  British 
body-shop  aesthetic.  The  works  in  the 
Saatchi  show  form  a  paean  to  synthetic 
substances.  The  sculptures  are  made  of 
Plexiglas,  neon,  steel,  Formica;  and  the 
paintings  are  done  with  laminated  acrylic 
and  Roll-a-Tex.  No  one  captures  this 
love-hate  relationship  with  polymers  and 
logos  better  than  Ashley  Bickerton.  His 
work  consists  largely  of  manufactured  sym- 
bols and  trademarks  arranged  in  busy 
friezes,  like  the  bodywork  of  a  Grand  Prix 
racing  car.  Among  the  lurid  logos  is  his 
own— BICKERTON.  Like  Warhol,  the 
artist  is  positioning  himself  as  a  popular 
brand  name. 

The  movement's  guru,  Jeff  Koons,  is, 
appropriately  enough,  a  former  commodi- 
ties broker,  and  many  of  Neo-Geo's  stated 
ambitions  to  infiltrate  and  comment  upon 
American  consumer  society  can  be  traced 
back  to  him.  Koons  takes  brand-new  vacu- 
um cleaners,  mounts  them  inside  elegant 
Plexiglas  cases,  and  displays  them  as  if  they 
were  precious  museum  exhibits.  Elsewhere 
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he  casts  porcelain  bourbon  decanters  in 
steel  and  even,  as  the  exhibition's  opening 
shot,  an  inflatable  rabbit  cheekily  chewing 
a  carrot,  cast  in  stainless  steel. 

The  results  are  more  intriguing  than 
they  have  a  right  to  be.  Anyone  who  has 
felt  sorry  for  a  Miss  World  contestant  will 
recognize  the  inflatable  rabbit's  existential 
agony — unable  to  deflate,  trapped  in  a  per- 
manent, shiny-steel  grin. 

Thirty  years  after  Warhol's  Campbell's 
soup  cans  and  Jasper  Johns's  bronze  beer 
cans,  the  Neo-Geo  artists  return  to  the 
scene  of  Pop  art  to  find  that  society  has 
reoriented  itself  around  the  taste  and  style 
of  the  yuppie.  The  "limited  edition"  bour- 
bon bottles  have  replaced  supermarket 
brew.  The  vacuum  cleaners  have  replaced 
the  humble  Bnllo  pad.  Koons  preserves 
these  changes  in  consumption  like  flies  in 
amber.  Haim  Steinbach  actually  takes  you 
inside  the  homes  of  the  yuppie  generation, 
displaying  the  contents  of  their  living 
rooms  on  exclusive,  veneer-finished 
shelving  systems — vases,  brass  goblets,  de- 
signer baseball  shoes. 

Originally  the  Neo-Geo  tag  was  applied 
only  to  a  group  of  Abstract  painters  work- 


ing with  hard  edges  and  flat  colors.  Pet 
Halley  and  Philip  Taaffe  seemed  to  be  i  | 
working  the  Op-art  experiments  of  Bndfct  | 
Riley,  Victor  Vasarely,  and  Barnett  Nel  I 
man.  These  Neo-Geo  painters  providl  I 
an  instant,  and  obvious,  alternative  to  tl; 
frenzied  and  highly  emotional  paintm,  i 
styles  oi  the  early  eighties.  The  bonehe;l;i 
law  of  the  pendulum  could  be  seen  vivid-  ' 
in  action,  T-square  and  Scotch-tape  rig**  1 
replacing  bv-the-vard  Sturm  und  Drang. 

Having  contributed  mightily  to  the  ri^. 
of  Neo-Expressionist  painting,  the  Saa|| 
chi  Collection  has  performed  an  aestheta 
about-face  and  contributed  even  mora 
mightily  to  the  rise  of  its  successor.  Anj 
having  made  their  own  fortune  in  the  clai 
sic  yuppie  business  of  advertising,  it  seerrl 
entitely  appropriate  that  the  Saatchis  ar  I 
now  promoting  art  that  belongs  exclusive 
ly  to  the  slim-briefcase  generation.  Bu 
with  the  Saatchis  cunningly  sniffing  thj 
art-world  air,  nobody  should  get  too  atj 
tached  to  their  stainless-steel  bunnies! 
("NY  Art  Now,"  currently  on  exhibit  aj 
the  Saatchi  Collection,  London,  througn 
spring  1988.) 

— Waldemar  ]anuszczoi\ 


is  t'.ere  a  pulse?  Nothing?  Philip  Toaffe's  post-Op  condition  {Four  Quad  Cinema,  1986). 
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Signature  Collection  of  fine fashion  jewel 
available  at  selected  stores. 
From  50  to  750  dollars.  800-556-647& 
©  1987  Swarovski  America  Limited. 
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Although  his  real  name  was  Giovanni  Battista  di 
Jacopo,  he  was  called  Rosso  Fiorentino,  the  Red  Flor- 
entine 1 494— 1 540  .  As  the  lady  said  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  (where  a  show  of  his  work  is  up  through 
January  3,  1988),  "He  was  known  to  be  an  intense 
kind  of  guy."  When  he  wasn't  brawling  and  pursuing 
other  proto-bohemian  activities,  Rosso  Fiorentino 
absorbed  much  from  Michelangelo  and  became  one 
of  the  finest  (albeit  obscure)  Italian  mannerists. 
Twenty-eight  drawings  and  eighty  prints  (including, 
above,  an  engraving  made  by  another  artist,  after  a 
drawing  by  Fiorentino,  of  Saturn,  1 526)  constitute  the 
first  Rosso  exhibition  in  the  United  States.     — U.K. 


Art  in  Your  Ear.  Now  through  next  June,  thematic 
tour  tapes  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ("Historic 
Moments  in  Art,"  with  Walter  Cronkite;  "Animals 
at  the  Met,"  with  Steve  Martin;  more):  $20  for  a  sub- 
scription to  all  four  tours  (information,  718-326- 
7050;  orders,  800-635-5355).  Tellus,  an  audio-cas- 
sette magazine:  bracing  tides  of  experimental  music 
and  aural  esoterica ;  $3  5  for  the  next  six  one-hour  cas- 
sette issues.  Tellus,  c/o  Harvestworks  Inc.,  16  W. 
22nd  St.,  No.  902,  New  York,  NY  10010. 
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["¥  then  you  first  handle  one  of  the  ladies'  Nautilus 

wV  watches  by  Patek  Philippe,  one  thing  becomes 

lear:  that,  in  common  with  all  Patek  Philippes,  this  is  a 

/atch  of  rare  perfection. 

^hen  you  first  put  one  on  your  wrist  you'll  realize 

omething  else.  That  it  possesses  a  unique  combina- 

on    of   elegance    and 

trength.  A  rare  versa- 

ility.  One  that  makes  the 

Nautilus  an  ideal  com- 

)anion  for  the  woman 

vho  enjoys  life  around 

he  clock. 

\fter  all,  Patek  Philippe 

doesn't  just  tell  you  the 

ime.  It  tells  you  some- 

hing  about  yourself. 


Ladies  Nautilus- 
quartz,  water-resistant  to  60  m. 
18  k  gold,  steel   gold 
or  stainless  steel 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 
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For  a  presentation  of  the  new  Patek  Philippe  timepieces  available  in  1987. 

please  send  $  3  -  or  for  a  brochure  of  current  styles  write  to: 
Patek  Philippe,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  629  -  CO.  New  York,  NY  10020. 
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Rodchenko  had  a  radical  bent:  this  is  his  famous  photograph  of  his  daughter  i  1 929). 


Eye  of  the 


New  Man 


S  iviet  artists  in  the  1920s,  determined  to 
change  the  way  the  world  looked  as  well  as 
the  way  people  saw,  considered  the  camera 
a  potent  instrument  of  the  new  vision. 
Lenin  himself  had  endorsed  photography 
as  a  medium  of  propaganda  and  education. 
Alexander  Rodchenko,  the  Constructiv- 
ist  painter,  photographer,  and  graphic  de- 
signer, who  referred  to  the  lens  as  "the  eve 
of  civilized  man  in  a  socialist  societv," 
demanded  a  new  aesthetic  to  express  the 
new  Soviet  reality  through  the  medium  of 
photography.  Twenty  years  of  his  revolu- 
tionary reality  are  on  view  in  "Alexander 
Rodchenko:  Modern  Photography  in  So- 
viet Russia,"  at  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 
( through  J  anuary  3 1 ) . 

Rodchenko  pioneered  photomontage 
in  Russia  and  then  moved  on  to  photogra- 
phy to  ensure  a  supply  oi  fitting  images  for 
his  designs.  To  reeducate  the  eye,  he  pho- 
tographed familiar  objects  from  unfamiliar 
angles  that  strain  upward,  plummet  down. 
or  stretch  away  on  dramatic  and  unstable 
diagonals.  These  stark  revisions  of  the 
world  were  ultimately  criticized  as  too  for- 
malist and  too  dependent  on  Western 
avant-garde  art,  but  bv  then  Rodchenko 
had  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
Soviet  photography,  influenced  European 
photographers,  and  established  new  stan- 
dards of  typography,  layout,  and  design. 

In  1929,  he  photographed  his  daughter 


wired  up  to  a  radio  as  if  she  were  part  of 
some  radical  means  of  communication.  To 
a  Russian  of  his  time,  technology  symbol- 
ized social  transformation;  the  little  girl 
and  the  machine  are  heading  toward  the 
future  at  an  unpredictable  angle.  "I  have 
created  today,"  Rodchenko  said,  "in  order 
to  seek  what  is  new  tomorrow,  even  if  it 
should  prove  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
past."  — Vicki  Goldberg 


Walker  Evans:  In  the  Public  Domain  (or  How  to 
Get  a  Good  Photograph  Cheap).  1.  Order  illustrated 
catalog  of  Walker  Evans's  Photographs  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  1935-38  ($39.50,  hardcov- 
er, from  Da  Capo  Press;  information,  201-656- 
5033).  These  are  all  stored  in  the  Library  ot  Congress. 

2.  Choose  your  favorite(s)  from  among  hundreds  of 
photo  masterpieces  of  Depression-era  America. 

3.  Order  according  to  instructions  from  Library  of 
Congress  Photoduplication  Setvice,  Washington, 
DC  20540.  For  example,  an  8"  x  10"  exhibition- 
qualm-  print  is  $26  plus  mailing  fee.  (Fot  more  infor- 
mation: 202-287-5640.) 

NaFAULT  Museums 

Just  a  few  hours  after  last  fall's  earthquake, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
went  ahead  with  a  black-tie  dinner  tor  the 
king  and  queen  of  Spain  and  350  guests; 
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DESK:  Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century, 
superbly  paten- 
ated  burled  walnut 
partners  desk. 


PAINTING:  Nine- 
teenth Century 
English  School 
hunting  painting, 
unsigned. 


CHAIR:  One  of  a 
pair  of  George  III 
ebonized  and  gilt 
open  armchairs. 


ACCESSORIES: 
From  The  Collec- 
tor's Gallery  at 
Kentshire. 


IKentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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the  place  was  intact.  So  were  the  three 
other  museums  we  called  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area.  The  Norton  Simon  and  UCLA 
museums  sustained  no  damage,  while  at 
the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  a  few 
pieces  of  a  Louise  Nevelson  sculpture  were 
jarred  loose.  What  had  saved  them  and 
their  contents  were  the  strict  building 
codes  imposed  by  California  after  the  dev- 
astating quake  of  1933.  These  buildings 
contain,  for  example,  30  percent  more 
structural  steel  than  do  office  buildings  in 
other  parts  oi  the  country.  LACMA  went 
further;  it  ( 1 )  placed  each  of  its  four  com- 
ponent buildings  on  a  "floating"  founda- 
tion to  absorb  quakes  and  (2)  built  walls 
specifically  to  withstand  without  damage  a 
shock  registering  7.5  or  greater  on  the 
Richter  scale.  Inside,  pictures  are  not  just 
hung  but  are  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  the 
few  freestanding  sculptures  are  secured 
within  the  case. 

In  the  Asian  Art  Museum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  museum  full  of  delicate  porcelain 
treasures,  display  and  storage  facilities  are 
designed  to  forestall  quake  activity:  ob- 
jects are  "guy-wired"  with  fishline;  small 
sculptures  are  counterweighted  from  be- 
low. "Except  in  a  catastrophic  quake, 
where  there's  nothing  you  can  do,"  says 
Jack  Dowry-  of  AAM,  "we're  in  good 
shape." 


BREAKINQ  QROUND: 

Emilio  Ambasz 

Heads  up,  watchers  of  the  American 
cultural  firmament:  Emilio  Ambasz,  that 
long-pulsing  nova  of  bright  design  ideas, 
has  lately  been  beaming  down  actual  mat- 
ter— as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  entire  building. 
The  shattered-looking,  carefully  strewn 
thing  over  there  to  the  south,  the  Lucille 
Halsell  Conservatory,  at  the  San  Antonio 
Botanical  Center,  which  will  be  finished 
late  this  winter,  is  Ambasz's  first  con- 
structed public  building. 

Emilio  Ambasz  has  been  quasi-famous 
for  years,  but  at  the  typically  sclerotic  pace 
of  professional  advancement  in  his  field, 
where  in  order  to  build  you  have  to  be 
either  very  commercial  or  very  old,  Am- 
basz is  only  now  seeing  his  bigger  ideas  turn 
into  actual  habitable  structures.  (A  Mer- 
cedes-Benz showroom  just  roared  off  his 
drawing  board,  destined  for  a  dealership  in 
New  Jersey;  at  press  time,  questions  re- 
mained as  to  whether  it  will  actually  be 
built.) 

Still,  although  Ambasz  has  had  to  wait 
until  now  to  break  actual  ground,  at  least 
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200  NEWPORT  CENTER  DRIVE 

NEWPORT  BEACH,  CA  92660 

(714)  644-8325 
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Jewelers 

GLENDALE  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 
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635  MADISON  AVENUE 
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175  WESTWOOD  AVE.,  WESTWOOD,  N.J. 
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Gerald  Genta-North  America,  Inc.,  Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,N  Y 10022  •  212/759-3440 
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The  master  architect  tries  his  hand  at  a  building:  model  of  Emilio  Ambasz's  just-finished  "conservatory"  in  San  Antonio. 


that  has  given  him  time  to  do  almost 
everything  else  the  profession  offers.  The 
forty-three-year-old  Amhasz  was  horn  in 
Argentina  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1963.  He  did  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work  in  architecture  at  Princeton 
(in  a  voracious  couple  of  years)  and  then 
stayed  on  to  teach  for  another  four.  The 
next  school  he  went  to  was  one  he  himself 
cofounded,  in  1969 — New  York's  Insti- 
tute for  Architecture  and  Urban  Studies,  a 
think  tank  for  design  issues.  Between  1970 
and  1976,  he  was  the  inventive  design  and 
architecture  curator  at  MOMA. 

And  he  designed — interiors,  objects, 
furniture.  In  the  unlikely  case  that  the 
chair  you're  sitting  on  is  comfortable,  per- 
haps it's  the  Vertebra,  designed  by  Ambasz 
and  Giancarlo  Piretti.  It's  the  world's  first 
ergonomic  chair.  Without  levers  or  knobs, 
it  responds  to  the  body's  movements,  ad- 
justing to  a  number  of  things  you  might 
reasonably  want  to  do  while  on  it  (lean  tor- 
ward  for  writing,  backward  for  relaxing). 

Poetically  conceived,  the  Halsell  Con- 
servatory (it  "gets  the  earth  to  swell  with 
pleasure,"  Ambas:  says)  also  shows  the 
architect's  considerable  mastery  of  tech- 
nique. Northern  greenhouses  maximize 
available  sunlight;  this  one  has  to  protect 
its  plants  from  the  hot,  dry  climate  oi 
southern  Texas.  So  the  Halsell  features  a 
series  of  discrete  ecological  habitats;  each 


provides  the  special  climatic  conditions 
and  spatial  configuration  that  various 
plants  need.  The  sunken,  citcular  fern 
room  is  misty  and  mysterious.  The  palm 
house  brings  to  mind  such  great  nine- 
teenth-centurv  conservatories  as  Decimus 
Burton's  at  Kew;  but  its  "high  tech"  frame 
of  aluminum  struts  and  spheres  is  unmis- 
takably a  cteature  ot  late-twentieth-cen- 
tury materials  and  methods. 

Incorporating  modernist  tunctionalism 
and  utilizing  the  latest  in  contemporary 
technology,  Ambasz's  style  is  uncategotiz- 
able.  What  unites  his  various  design  activ- 
ities, Ambasz  likes  to  say,  is  "the  image — 
magical  beyond  the  actual — and  formed 
without  words." 


Bullish  on  the  Italians.  Snatch  up  any  suck  of  furni- 
ture by  two  contemporary  masters,  the  illusionist  Pie- 

ro  Fornasetti  and  the  wondrous  inventor  Gaetano 
Pesce  (you  can  wrap  his  new  chair,  above,  around  you 
like  a  i 


Realisms  Revenge 

Maybe  we've  been  fed  too  steady  a  diet  of 
minimalist  short  stories:  all  that  flat  affect 
and  plots  in  which  nothing  happens  and 
then  nothing  happens  again,  that  insistent 
present  tense  that  prohibits  past  reflec- 
tions, that  complete  disdain  for  subtext 
translation  or  character  description.  Sue 
Millet's  realism  is  now  unexpectedly  satis- 
fying— not  fashionable,  but  thete's  lots  to 
be  said  for  graceful  draftsmanship  that 
doesn't  show  the  effort  of  her  labor,  the 
clear-sighted  portrayals  that  are  sympa- 
thetic without  sentimentality. 

Inventing  the  Abbotts  and  Other  Stories 
(Harper  &  Row)  has  the  same  emotional 
accuracy  and  physical  clarity  that  Miller 
empatheticallv  displayed  in  The  Good 
Mother.  Her  people  are  college  educated, 
neithet  sixties  burnouts  nor  eighties  yup- 
pies; often  divorced  patents;  always  grop- 
ing. This  is  realism,  after  all.  That  social 
mores  lack  definition  and  an  entire  gener- 
ation or  two  make  up  the  tules  as  they  go 
along  isn't  news.  The  struggle  continues, 
and  Miller,  the  realist,  charts  it. 

A  divorced  woman's  sexual  needs  coex- 
ist uneasily  with  child  rearing.  She  leaves  a 
lover  in  her  bed  to  tuck  in  her  son  in  his 
and  falls  asleep  there.  In  "Travel,"  a  prop- 
erly bred  teacher  is  made  new  by  a  man 
who  taps  het  sexuality,   but  theit  affair 
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or  the  fine  homes  of  the  world 


poggenpohl 

The  ultimate  in  kitchen  and  bath  cabinetry 


To  explore  the  possibilities  of  redefining  the  kitchen  or  bath  as  a  lifestyle  reflection,  we  invite  you  to  send 

$  700  for  full  color  catalogs  to:  Poggenpohl  USA  Corp.,  (C)  6  Pearl  Court, 

Allendale,  New  Jersey  07401,  Tel.:  (201)  934-1511,  Tlx.:  7109909206,  Telefax:  (201)  934-1837 

Poggenpohl  cabinetry  manufactured  by  Fr.  Poggenpohl  KG,  West  Germany.  Est.  1892. 

Also  available  in  Canada. 
Available  only  through  selected  designers. 
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MONTBLANC 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

NOBLESSE 

The  jewel  of  the  Montblanc  collection.  Gold  or  silver  plated  surfaces 

with  a  diamond  pin-stripe  cut.  Or  Montblanc  high-gloss 

lacquer  in  jet  black,  Bordeaux  red  or  midnight  Plue.  Classic  nib  of 

18-carat  gold  with  ornamental  engraving.  Noblesse  —  the  return  of 

style  and  elegance.  Montblanc  —  the  art  of  writing. 


n't  last,  and  without  him  she  can't 
te  the  inaccessible  self  he  lured  out  of 
her.  The  title  story  ambitiously  tracks  a 
small-town  class  war,  as  two  brothers'  rela- 
ti(  rnship  with  a  well-off  tamily  shifts  with 
the  vears;  the  good-burgher  Abbotts  are  by 
turns  desirable,  ludicrous,  contemptible, 
and  desirable  again.  The  Abbotts  were 
always  invented. 

Though  Miller  is  most  successful  with 
the  smaller  questions,  the  acuteness  of  her 
observation  makes  things  big.  She  could 
be  called  a  miniaturist,  if  how  teenagers 
respond  to  news  of  their  parents' divorce  is 
miniature.  "Oh,  shit,"  a  daughter  says, 
bursting  into  tears.  "Why  does  everything 
have  to  happen  to  me?"  Three  (muted) 
cheers  tor  realism.  — Jennifer  Cnchton 


Literary  Health  Warning  of  the  Year.  Bret  Easton 
Ellis's  The  Rules  of  Attraction  ($17.95,  Simon  and 
Schustet).  Chronicle  of  pampered  disaffection  and 
hormonal  tremors  among  the  eighteen-to-twenty- 
two  Platinum  Catd  set,  by  the  J.  D.  Salinger  of  the 
Reagan  era.  Caution:  Intriguing  but  amorally  blank, 
thin  air  may  cause  di::iness  and  shortness  of  breath. 


Exclusive  U.S.  and  Canadian  Represent^  ive 

KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH.  INC 
100  North  St..  Bloomsbury.  NJ  08804 
(201)479-4124 


In  Canada:  1815  Meyerside  Dr . 

Mississauga.  Ont  L5T  1G3 

(416)671-0696 


Nutcracker  Season 

Oi  all  ballets,  the  one  that  nobody  seems 
to  take  seriously  is  The  Nutcracker.  For 
many  people,  it's  not  even  a  ballet  so  much 
as  a  seasonal  tic  of  the  middle  class — the 
thing  that  Mom  takes  the  kids  to  in 
December,  like  the  Christmas  windows. 
And  while  some  versions  of  The  Nutcrack- 
er may  deserve  such  treatment,  all  of  them 
seem  to  get  it.  The  Russian  original,  of 
isv)_\  was  kicked  around  by  the  critics.  As 
for  Balanchine's  splendid  version  for  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  the  dance  critic 
Edwin  Den  by  quoted  a  friend's  saying,  "I 
could  see  it  every  day,  it's  so  deliriously 
boring."  What  makes  it  boring,  according 
to  this  view,  is  the  banality  of  its  senti- 
ments: that  suffocatingly  cozy  household 
in  act  1  and  those  damned  candy  dances  in 
act  2.  Then,  too,  the  ballet  is  weak  dra- 
matically, what  with  no  events  occurring 
in  the  second  half.  As  a  dance  work,  it  also 
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Antique  Silver 
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Jewelry 
Objets  d'Art 
Gold  Boxes 


flare  Antique  Diamond  Bird  Pin  of  Large  Size 
Wing  Tip  to  Wing  Tip:  4%" 

S.  J.  SHRUB  SOLE  co.  fW 

104  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022  TELEPHONE:  (212)  753-8920      V ^-fcmiy 

LONDON:  43  MUSEUM  ST.  W.C.1  Member:  British  Antique  Dealers  Association,  Ltd.        v  ■>"- 


Teflon  ballet.  Remember  the  snowflakes? 

has  its  problems,  above  all  the  meagerness 
ot  the  ballerina  role. 

The  Nutcracker  must  nevertheless  be 
doing  something  right,  tor  in  spite  of  these 
flaws,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  popu- 
lar ballet  in  history',  to  the  point  where,  for 
many  troupes,  it  essentially  finances  the 
rest  of  the  repertory.  According  to  a  recent 
count,  the  ballet  is  now  performed  by  more 
than  220  companies  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  average  case  those  four  or  five 
weeks  ot  Nutcrackers  at  the  end  o{  the  year 
supply  one-third  oi  the  company's  annual 
earned  income.  It's  like  an  annuity.  "If  we 
put  an  ad  in  the  newspaper  in  June  for  Nut- 
cracker tickets,  we'd  sell  out  in  a  week," 
says  the  box-office  manager  of  the  State 
Ballet  of  Missouri.  The  ticket  lines  for 
New  York  City  Ballet's  Nutcracker  are  leg- 
endary. People  come  with  box  lunches  and 
Russian  novels,  displaying  rock-concert- 
scale  devotion. 

Ot  course,  it's  not  the  same  ballet  that's 
selling  out  from  city  to  city.  Unlike  other 
ballet  "classics,"  The  Nutcracker  comes 
down  to  us  with  almost  none  of  its  original 
choreography  intact.  In  any  given  version, 
the  dances  are  new  and  usually  belong  to 
that  version  alone.  What  Boston's  Nut- 
cracker will  have  in  common  with  Cincin- 
nati's and  Houston's  is  only  the  great 
Tchaikovsky  score  and  maybe,  if  the  cho- 
reographers ot  these  versions  are  all  tradi- 
tion minded,  the  original  scenario,  with 
little  Clara  and  the  nutcracker  and  the 
battle  with  the  mice  and  the  trip  to  Candy- 
land.  But  as  you  may  have  noticed,  respect 
for  tradition  is  on  the  decline;  many  chore- 
ographers have  tried  to  liven  up  the  old 
dust  bag  with  new  concepts,  new  interpre- 
tations. In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet's 
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Faithful  to  the  traditional  art  of  watchma- 
king, each  watch  is  still  assembled,  pol- 
ished and  finished  by  hand  by  the  indivi- 
dual watchmaker. 

In  all,  only  four  ladies'  watches  and  six 
men's  watches,  each  individually  signed 
and  numbered,  leave  our  workshops  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 
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Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

37  East  12th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10003  (212)6"T3-6644 


JUST  ONE  LOOK, 

AND  YOU  CAN  TELL 

HE'S  FROM 

MANHATTAN. 

Lazy  Leopard"  is  easy  to  spot  Because 
he's  designed  by  Manhattan  Toy  He's 
available  at  Tree  Top  Toys.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  select  toy,  gift,  infant 
&  department  stores  nationwide 
Or  call  1-800-KIDS-TOY. 
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version,  designed  by  the  celebrated  chil- 
dren's-book  illustrator  Maurice  Sendak, 
Candyland  has  been  replaced  by  an  Orien- 
tal seraglio.  San  Francisco's  Nutcracker  has 
a  dancing  bear;  Tandy  Beal's  production 
in  Santa  Cru:  had  gymnasts  and  roller 
skaters. 

But  by  tar  the  most  common  Nutcracker 
interpolation  is  "another  level  of  mean- 
ing," with  special  emphasis  on  the  her- 
oine's supposed  sexual  awakening.  In 
Baryshnikov's  version  for  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  act  2  is  forthrightly,  though  deli- 
cately, presented  as  an  erotic  dream. 
("Yes,  1  am  a  Freudian,"  Baryshnikov  con- 
fessed.)  In  Nureyev's  version,  created  for 
the  Royal  Swedish  Ballet,  the  sex  is  laced 
with  violence.  The  mice,  for  example,  eat 
the  little  girls — or,  in  the  case  of  Clara, 
who  is  needed  later,  merely  rip  off  her 
skirt. 

These  psychosexual  thrillers  are  based 
on  the  widespread  assumption  that  The 
Nutcracker  is  a  ballet  about  growing  up. 
Don't  believe  it.  If  anything,  The  Nut- 
cracker is  about  what  the  world  is  like  before 
you  grow  up,  and  why  you  should  not  grow 
up.  As  Balanchine  put  it,  the  ballet  repre- 
sents "the  reality  that  Mother  didn't  be- 
lieve. "  It  is  about  miracle  and  wonder,  and 
how  these  intrude  into  everyday  life — par- 
ticularly for  children,  who,  according  to 
the  romantic  beliefs  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  better  access  to  the  sublime 
than  adults  do.  In  the  world  of  The  Nut- 
cracker, adults  are  a  bore;  it  is  to  children 
that  visions  are  vouchsafed.  That's  what 
Candyland  is:  a  vision,  a  materialization  of 
everything  that  is  sweet  and  good — heav- 
en imagined  by  a  nine-year-old.  And  that, 
I  believe,  is  why  people  stand  in  line  to  see 
this  ballet  (at  least  in  its  pre-Freudian  ver- 
sions): because  at  Christmas  they  want 
some  contact  with  heaven. 

— Joan  Acocella 


For  the  Dance  Fan  and  Shoe  Fetishist.  A  pair  of  sou- 
venir pro-ballet  slippers.  The  New  York  City  Ballet's 
gift  bar  sells  the  retired  point  shoes  of  the  company's 
female  dancers  (sorry,  no  boys),  complete  with  auto- 
graph of  ex-wearer.  Point  shoes  are  generally  retired 
after  one  performance.  Ten  dollars  for  principal 
dancers',  $5  for  soloists',  $3  for  corps  de  ballet  mem- 
bers'. 
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Remember  how  you  used  to 
welcome  the  rain?. 


*"u  vv^in  muMiig  ioi  pucmies.  jumped 
in  with  both  feet.  Water  fixing  every- 
where. It  was... SPLASH... fun. 
Just  like  a  drive  in  the  new  Audi  90. 
It  takes  to  the  rain  like  you  took  to 
the  puddles. 

The  body  is  fully  galvanized  steel  to  help 
resist  rust.  The  front-wheel  drive  helps 


pull  you  through  the  worst.  The  fel 
of  control  reassuring.  The  performa! 
exhilarating. 

Five  cylinders  produce  13(3  HP.  Sixt 
is  reached  in  8.5  seconds.  Top  track 
speed  is  128  MPH.  The  aerodvnamici* 
shape  slips  through  the  wind  with 
hardly  a  sound. 


Introducing  The 
New  Audi  90. 


design  rallye  proven. 


„g  is  precise  and  quick 

suspension 

;ngine  smooth  revving.  And 

IK  satisfying. 

nn-lock  Braking  System  (ABS) 

ard.  Quick  stops  even  on  rain 

;d  roads  arc  more  easil)  controlled. 

)  leather  scats  hold  you  firmly.  You 


is 


ride  secure,  sense:,  .m". 

your  fingertips.  Ml  is  in  harmony.  You 

and  the  car  are  one. 

Driving  is  what  you  hoped  it  would  be. 

When  you  were  a  kid.  Running  in  the 
rain.  Having  fun. 


S  |9«7  Audi 
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Inside  story:  Boorman's  Hope  and  Glory. 


Me  and  Enqlanp 

When  the 

Bombs  Fell 

John  Boorman's  Hope  and  Glory  tips  its 
beanie  to  the  empire.  It's  a  fiercely  nostal- 
gic home-front  World  War  II  drama:  a 
more  luminous  Mrs.  Miniver.  Teatime 
heats  out  the  blitzkrieg.  Boorman  draws  on 
a  vast  photo  album  of  family  memories;  he 
has  stocked  the  film  with  facsimiles  of 
himself  as  a  nine-year-old,  his  mother, 
father,  sisters,  aunts,  grandparents.  (The 
faces  of  Sarah  Miles  and  Ian  Bannen  are 
the  most  recognizable  ones  in  the  cast. )  As 
a  semi-autobiographical,  child's-eye  view 
of  the  war,  the  film  is  an  astute  piece  of 
selective  remembrance.  The  terror  of  be- 
ing under  siege  is  recalled  as  a  kind  of  sto- 
rybook jaunt — an  excuse  to  skip  school. 
The  Spitfires  and  barrage  balloons  are  part 
of  an  enraptured  child's  fantasyland;  they 
lack  the  force  of  injury. 

Despite  the  lushness  with  which  Boor- 
man  shows  off  the  family — each  and  every 
gewgaw  in  this  middle-class  household 
seems  polished  by  memory — Hope  and 
Glory  is  easily  the  most  unexotic  of  his 
movies.  The  director  of  such  films  as  Deliv- 
erance, Excalibur,  and  The  Emerald  Forest 
has  always  been  the  most  mystical-wacky 
of  British  moviemakers,  and  one  ot  the  tew 
with  a  rapturous  visual  style.  He's  the  Mer- 
lin of  moviemakers,  but  he  has  rewrapped 
his  magic  here  for  a  more  traditional  pres- 
ent. It's  odd  that  Boorman  should  see  his 
boyhood  years  in  such  charmingly  old- 
fashioned  terms;  I  would  have  thought  his 
childhood  memories  would  provoke  more 


hocus-pocus.  He  has  forged  bis  contusions 
into  a  respectability  that  doesn't  quite 
become  him.  Hope  and  Glory  is  like  an 
expurgated,  "authorized"  version  ot  a  fan- 
tastic text.  — Peter  Rainer 

lh  Brilliance;  ^3  NaT 

Mikhail  Baryshnikov  is  such  a  mesmerizer 
that  he's  more  expressive  in  repose  than 
most  trained  actors  are  in  motion.  His 
stillnesses  are  charged,  so  when  he  launch- 
es into  a  leap,  the  movement  seems  like 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  In 
Herbert  Ross's  Dancers,  Baryshnikov 
dances  Giselle,  and  in  the  cooked-up, 
Gisel/e-like  story  surrounding  the  ballet, 
he  also  plays  the  ballet  company's  legend- 
ary, imperious,  womanizing  choreogra- 
pher. He's  supposed  to  be  bereft  ot  the  feel- 
ings that  once  fueled  his  art:  he's  become  a 
"professional."  It  takes  a  dewy,  adoring 
seventeen-year-old  ballerina  (Julie  Kent, 
ot  ABT)  to  revive  him. 

If  Baryshnikov  intended  Dancers  as 
some  sort  ot  scabrous  self-portrait,  he 
didn't  take  into  account  the  treacheries 
that  work  through  his  characterization. 
Early  in  the  film  he  confesses,  "It  feels  ter- 
ribl  s  not  to  have  feelings. "  But  the  empha- 
sis in  this  movie  is  on  nothing  but  his  feel- 
ings. A  lot  of  women  are  put  through  their 
pining,  sorrowful  paces  so  that  we  can  see 
the  ache  in  his  big,  blue  eyes.  There  hasn't 
been  this  huge  a  hunk  ot  masochistic  van- 
ity from  a  major  artist  in  the  movies  since 
Chaplin's  Limelight.  (It  may  be  no  accident 
that  Baryshnikov  imitates  the  Little 
Tramp's  waddle  and  cane  twirl  here.)  You 
can  forgive  Baryshnikov  an  awful  lot  when 
he  dances — about  a  third  of  the  film — but 
you  may  want  to  jete  right  out  ot  the  the- 
ater when  his  inamorata  tells  him,  "I  know 
you're  trying  to  be  just  a  guy,  but  you're 
also  a  great  artist. "  — P.R. 


But  Do  You  Think  You  Cannes  Get  Away.'  A  dra- 
matic weekend  appearance  tor  you  and  that  cinemat- 
ically  inclined  special  someone  at  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival.  Requires  mid-May  availabilirv .  Ray  Bans  for 

two,  plus  air  tare  (New  "lork-Nice,  first  class);  sea- 
view  room  at  the  Carlton,  where  "it"  all  happens;  and 
miscellaneous:  about  $9,000.  Festival  films  not  in- 
cluded Uorrv,  press  and  trade  only);  hut  who  wants  to 
sit  in  a  bis  dark  room  when  Bahvlon-by-the-Sea  is 
playing  outside.1 


1 

1 

II 

SPEAK      § 

But  is  it  art?  An  Olliegate  collectible,  anyway. 
Robbie  Conal  poster  available  from  B-l  Gallery, 
2730  Main  St.,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405. 

SCANDALABILIA  ~ 

The  Iran-contra  affair  has  produced  not 
only  high  political  drama  but,  in  the  finest 
American  tradition  of  "Given  a  lemon, 
sell  lemonade,"  a  splendid  array  of  fine 
collectibles  as  well.  The  boldface  head- 
lines and  soap-opera  preemptions  are  be- 
hind us;  and  to  the  discriminating  collec- 
tor, the  settling  of  dust  around  Iran-contra 
means  a  blessedly  clearer  sight  of  what's 
realh  worth  gathering  from  the  scandal. 
"What  about  the  ethical  and  foreign-poli- 
cy lessons?"  you  say.  Yes,  yes,  of  course. 
.  .  .  What  we're  talking  about  here, 
though,  is  Contragate  investment-grade 
mementos.  Needless  to  say,  only  the  best 
will  do. 

As  with  any  objets  d'art  populaire,  the 
trick  is  knowing  what  to  look  for,  and 
where.  You  novices — those  who  might 
think  Spitz  Channell  is  a  cable-TV  service 
specializing  in  reruns  of  the  1972  Summer 
Olympics  swimming  events — could  begin 
at  your  local  bookstore.  There  you'll  find 
the  genre's  reigning  classics,  The  Tower 
Commission  Report  ($5.50)  and  the  com- 
plete transcripts  of  Oliver  North's  con- 
gressional testimony,  Taking  the  Stand 
($5.95).  If  you're  lucky,  you'll  also  come 
across  the  lesser-known  but  more — uh — 
colorful,  twenty-four-page  Ollie  North 
Coloring  Book  ($3.95).  Then  swing  by  a 
well-stocked  magazine  stand  to  pick  up 
i  S  Vet*  s  &  World  Report's  thick-spined 
entry,  The  Story  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oliv- 
er North  ($7.95),  and  GCR  Publishing 
Group's  breathy  fanzine  Oliver  North:  Por- 
trait of  an  American  Hero  ($3.50).  (The 
lattet  is  marked  "special  collector's  edi- 
tion," in  case  you  had  doubts.  Thoughtful 
of  them,  but  entirely  unnecessary.) 
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ourse,  true  Olliemaniacs  know 
there's  nothing  quite  like  seeing  their 
marine  in  the  heavy-medaled 
flesh.  Luckily,  there  are  now  at  least  two 
compilations  of  North-testimony  high- 
lights available  in  video  stores:  a  two- 
hour,  joint  CNN-Forum  Home  Video 
production  called  Oliver  North:  His  Story 
($24.98),  and  MPI's  ninety-minute  entry, 
Oliver  North:  Memo  to  History  ($19.95). 
Plunk  either  one  into  the  VCR  and  see  all 
your  favorite  gap-toothed  moments  come 
alive.  You'll  practically  have  to  restrain 
yourself  from  sending  telegrams  of  support 
all  over  again. 

No  serious  Iran-contra  collector  will 
want  to  be  without  a  full  complement  of 
buttons,  bumper  stickers,  and  T-shirts. 
You  beginners  may  prefer  to  start  with  sev- 
eral of  the  ubiquitous  "Ollie  for  President" 
products  and  then  gradually  work  up  to 
suhtler,  more  sophisticated  items,  like  the 
Maryland  huttoneer  Frank  Enten's  "The 
Duke  would  have  loved  Ollie"  badge, 
complete  with  John  Wayne  likeness,  or 
the  full-color  Fawn  Hall  "I  helped  Ollie — 
how  about  you?"  pin.  (Buyer  alert:  The 
bedrock  Republican  Enten  delivers  pro- 
ceeds from  each  $3  Contragate  button 
directly  into  the  coffers  of  Oliver  North's 
legal-defense  fund.)  Try  a  different  politi- 
cal tack  with  the  Californian  Wayne  Nor- 
ris's  "Of  course  he  knew"  bumper  sticker 
($1),  or  stylish  silkscreened  T-shirt  de- 
signs ($14  each  by  mail)  from  Babylon 
Burning,  in  San  Francisco,  including  a 
"Fawn  Hall  Secretarial  School"  model 
(motto:  "We  shred  every  day")  and  "Iran- 
bo"  ("He's  bold!  He's  mad!  He  can  run 
cJ.S.  foreign  policy  from  any  parking  lot  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere!"). 

Finally,  the  ultimate  piece  in  any  col- 
lection, the  perfect  gift  for  that  hard-core 
Iran-conttaphile  who  seems  to  have  it  all: 
a  Datatech  Intimus  007S  paper  shredder. 
This  baby,  the  ever-humming  life  of  Fawn 
and  Ollie's  late-night  shredding  parties,  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  plausible  deniability, 
able  to  make  instant,  staple-size  confetti  of 
even  the  heftiest  incriminating  docu- 
ment. With  a  suggested  retail  price  tag  of 
$7,499,  the  007S  doesn't  come  cheap,  but 
it  is  reliable,  as  we  know  from  congression- 
al testimony — and  frankly,  it's  the  item 
that  separates  the  Iran-contraphile  men 
from  the  boys.  So  if  you're  still  quailing  a 
bit  at  the  cost — yes,  I  love  it,  but  is  it  a 
good  investment? — just  think  how  handy 
it'll  be  when  the  next  Washington  scandal 
hits  and  you're  looking  for  a  way  to  dispose 
of  that  Iran-contra  junk  to  make  room  for 
new  political  fallout.  — Dai 'id  Ruben 


Music  at  Eight 

Arthur  Rubinstein  may  have  been  put  on 
this  planet  to  play  Chopin;  no  other  pia- 
nist yet  has  combined  such  elegance  with 
such  joie  de  vivre.  RCA  Red  Seal's  "Ru- 
binstein Centennial  Tribute"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  thirty-four  titles  on  CD,  each  gen- 
erously filled  and  gloriously  mastered,  with 
a  free,  open,  natural  acoustic. 

The  collection  extends  far  beyond  Cho- 
pin, and  no  one  under  the  pianist's  spell 
should  pass  up  his  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Tchaikovsky. 

A  fanfare  for  Harmonia  Mundi:  the 
label's  special  glory  lies  in  the  baroque, 
from  Monteverdi  (1567-1643)  to  J.  S. 
Bach  (1685-1750)  and  including  ne- 
glected masters  of  France,  England,  and 
the  Netherlands.  HM's  splendid  roster  of 
individualists  are  scholars  whose  scholar- 
ship blazes  with  passion.  Academic'  They 
don':  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

A  survey  of  the  HM  collection  might 
well  begin  with  Bach,  either  the  harpsi- 
chordist Davitt  Moroney's  tingling  tra- 
versal of  The  Art  of  the  Fugue,  or  the 
human-scale  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  La 
Chapelle  Royale  of  Paris  and  the  Colle- 
gium Vocale  o(  Ghent  under  Philippe 
Herreweghe.  Any  album  by  William 
Christie's  ensemble  Les  Arts  Florissants  is 
a  joy  and  will  whet  the  appetite  for  the 
group's  grandest  ventures,  two  operatic 
treasures  rescued  from  oblivion:  Medee,  by 
Marc-Antoine  Charpentier  (1635-1704); 
Atys,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Lullv  (1632-87). 

For  a  catalog,  information  about  retail 
outlets,  or  to  order,  contact  Harmonia 
Mundi  USA,  3364  South  Robertson  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  CA  90034  (phone: 
213-559-0802).  Note:  HM  also  distributes 
some  other  outstanding  labels.  One  worth 
special  notice  is  Gimell,  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  records  the  Tallis  Scholars,  a 
choral  group  whose  pure,  secure,  ecstatic 
style  must  have  been  learned  from  the 
angels.  — M.G. 

Handyland  ~ 

A>k  lean  Dehillenn  which  came  rirst,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg,  and  he  replies,  "What 
does  it  matter,  if  thev  couldn't  be  cooked?" 
Then  he  will  take  you  around  his  store  and 


Can't  buy  me  shoes:  not  these,  anyway.  They're  two 
of  only  dozens  made  from  hides  of  Russian  calfskin 
salvaged  from  a  ship  that  sank  off  Plymouth  Sound  in 
1786.  Found  to  be  in  pristine  condition,  the  hides 
were  bought  and  transformed  into  oxfords  by  the 
London  firm  New  &  Lingwood — which  has  made 
them  available  at  £1,250  a  pair,  but  only  to  its  select 
customers,  by  lottery  (except  Charles,  of  Di  and 
Charles  fame,  who  gets  his  free).  In  case  of  an  attack 
of  frustration  at  the  near  impossibility  of  personally 
participating  in  this  bonanza,  head  straight  to  Lobb 
(London,  Paris)  or  Gatto  (Rome),  order  a  custom  pair, 
and  we  can  assure  you,  you  won't  give  this  matter 
another  thought. 

point  out  egg  poachers,  fowl  spits,  and  half 
a  dozen  utensils  related  to  the  art  of  a  well- 
trussed  bird. 

Since  1820,  E.  Dehillerin  has  been  sup- 
plying the  chefs  of  France  with  the  tools  of 
the  trade:  from  pots  and  pans  in  copper  to 
butter  brushes  of  silk.  Now  the  family- 
owned  business  has  made  international 
purchase  slightly  easier  by  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept the  Visa  card  and  lighten  the  burden 
of  transoceanic  shipping. 

That's  about  all  the  effort  it  has  made, 
though,  to  move  beyond  the  needs  oi  its 
professional  clientele.  The  shop,  in  the 
center  of  Les  Halles  (formerly,  the  re- 
nowned market  district  of  Paris),  is  dusty, 
dank,  and  ill-lit.  The  sales  staff  is  as  crusty 
as  an  unwashed  tarte  pan,  disagreeable 
even  by  French  standards. 

But  to  push  beyond  the  gruffness  is  to 
penetrate  a  world  of  steel  and  aluminum, 
copper,  nickel,  and  silver,  twisted,  pound- 
ed, forged,  and  stretched  into  spheres, 
cones,  webs,  discs,  and  sticks.  Fry  baskets 
hang  from  the  ceiling;  ninety-liter  ragout 
pots  jut  from  the  plank  floor. 

Dehillerin  is  a  source  of  useful  clutter  for 
even  the  best-stocked  kitchens — and  not 
with  such  commonplace  obscurities  as 
pickle  tongs,  olive  pitters,  and  rhodium- 
plated  coffee  pots.  Here's  a  store  for  the 
truly  obsessional:  brass-plated  duck  press- 
es; oyster  gloves  for  left-handed  shuckers; 
six-foot  spatulas.  (Julia  Child  has  been 
outfitting  show  and  home  from  the  store 
for  nearly  forty  years.)   Dehillerin  sells 
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r  iusl  v  elegant  as  an  haute  couture  even- 
ing gown.  The  perfume  tends  to  make  a 
woman  feel  as  if  she  is  gloriously  dressed. 
And  the  effect  on  men?  Ask  a  gloriously 
dressed  woman.  — Jill  Resnick 


In  a  San  Antonio  barrio,  Juan  Barrientos  and  his  wife,  Adela,  are  still  handcrafting  magical  pinatas,  like 
this  friendly,  three-foot  green  dragon.  While  most  pinatas  today  are  mass-produced,  out  of  cardboard  or 
paper,  the  Barrientoses  have  preserved  an  ancient  craft,  constructing  the  skeleton  from  split  bamboo  and 
wire,  wrapping  it  in  newspaper  and  glue,  and  finally  covering  it  with  vibrant,  multicolored  China  paper,  cut 
and  folded  every  one  and  a  half  inches.  No  two  pinatas  are  alike,  and  each  one,  from  unicorn  to  double 
hearts,  takes  about  six  hours.  No  wonder  children  (and  adults)  prefer  keeping  these  treasures  to  smashing 
them  for  the  treasures  within.  The  price?  Twelve  dollars.  (Pinatas  are  sold  at  Sanchez  Pinataland  and  at 
Sergio's  Flower  &  Cake  Shop,  in  San  Antonio.) 


. . .  and  a  New,  Blue  Classic.  What  would  a  Tiffany 
_  nee  smell  like.1  Wonder  no  more:  on  its 
hundred  fiftieth  birthday,  the  venerable  house  has 
launched  "Tiffany"  (how  could  they  call  it  anything 
else?),  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  tine  merch  under  the 
same  label,  it  exudes  a  kind  of  rich,  confident,  classic 
elegance.  It  is  redolent  of  jasmine  and  white  rose  and 
has  a  spicy  top  note  for  just  the  tight  edge. 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 


masticators  that  prechew  food  for  the 
toothless;  bone  holders  for  mutton  legs; 
and  a  selection  of  skewers  topped  with 
human  skulls,  peacocks,  and  wild  hoar. 
Even  the  most  pedestrian  purchase  re- 
quires bewildering  decisions.  Rolling  pins, 
tor  instance,  come  in  three  woods — 
beech,  box,  and  acacia. 

In  search  of  the  perfect  Yuletide  choco- 
late mold?  The  store  keeps  five  Father 
Christmases  in  stock,  and  three  St. Nicks. 

What  Dehillerin  doesn't  have,  thank- 
fully, is  the  electronic  gadgetry  that  in- 
creasingly fills  department  stores  the  world 
over.  Search  elsewhere  tor  the  perfect 
programmable  percolator.  The  mincers, 
blint:ers,  dicers,  and  slicers  in  this  shop 
almost  all  rely  on  the  power  and  grace  of 
the  human  hand.  — Allen  Kurzwcil 

Glamour  in  the  Air~ 

Jacques  Guerlain  was  walking  across  Paris 
at  dusk  one  evening  in  191 1,  and  as  he 
crossed  the  Seine,  he  was  struck  by  the 
darkening  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  elusive 
but  beguiling  sweetness  of  night  flow- 
ers. ...  So  goes  the  company  legend  of 
the  origin  of  Guerlain's  L'Heure  Bleue,  the 
sophisticated  and  heady  floral  masterpiece 
the  perfume  house  introduced  the  follow- 
ing year.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
young  women  have  been  perpetually  "dis- 


covering" this  classic 
in  the  silk-tasseled 
crystal  flacon,  while 
their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  have 
kept  themselves  in 
perennial  stock. 

The  signature 
note  in  L'Heure 
Bleue  is  of  that  night 
flower  par  excellence 
the  heliotrope, 
whose  aroma  is  simi- 
lar to  the  orange 
blossom's.  It  is  gar- 
nished with  a  medley 
of  iris,  Bulgarian  rose 
(a  rich,  cognac-like 
version),  jasmine, 
and  a  hint  of  musky 
ambergris.  Guer- 
lain's success  at  cap- 
turing and  simulat- 
ing the  elusive  fra- 
grance of  the  helio- 
trope was  a  n 
achievement  that  in 
perfume- industry  an- 
nals amounted  to  a 
revolution. 

The  bouquet  of 
L'Heure  Bleue  is  as 
romantic  and  glam- 
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CONNOISSEUR 


LE  TEMPS  CHANEL 

The  timeless  style  of  CHANEL.  Simplicity. 

Purity  of  line.  Undeniable  elegance. 

Swiss  craftsmanship.  International  guarantee 

Exclusively  at  our  CHANEL  Boutiques. 


CHAN 


CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:    NEW  YORK,    BEVERLY  HILLS,   CHICAGO.    DALLAS,    PALM  BEACH,    HONOLULU 


HOLIDAY  SALUTE  TO  TWO  20TH  CENTURY  MASTERS 


ERTE  AT  HANSON 

Introducing  a  New  Collection  of  Erte  Sculpture 


A  giant  of  20th  Century  art  and  design, 
Erte  celebrated  his  95th  birthday  with  the 
inauguration  of  a  dynamic  new  collection 
of  sculpture. 

The  second  edition  of  the  series,  "French 
Rooster",  will  be  available  for  acquisition 
in  December  at  all  Hanson  Galleries. 

Be  part  of  this  important  new  venture  in 
fine  art  collecting.  Call  today  for  further 
information  on  Erte  at  Hanson  Galleries. 


"French  Rooster' 


Bronze  Sculpture 


PICASSO  CERAMICS 

A  Rare  Treat  for  Discriminating  Collectors 

Picasso  Ceramics,  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  available  for  acquisition  through  Hanson 
Galleries  in  December. 

Discover  the  decorative  imagery,  colorful  glazes  and 
rich  terra  cotta  of  Picasso  Ceramics  and  develop 
your  insight  into  the  creative  range  of  this 
20th  Centurv  Master. 


Consider  The  Timeless  Gift  Of  Art .  .  . 
Call  Today  To  Receive  Our  FREE  Full -Color  Holiday  Catalog 


HANSON 


ART    GALLERIES 


SAUSALITO 
(415)  332-3078 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
(415)673-6063 


CARMEL 
(408)  625-3111 


BEVERLY  HILLS 
(213)205-3922 


LOS  ANGELES 
(213)  936-4036 


LA  JOLLA 
(619)  454-9799 


NEW  ORLEANS 
(504)  566-0816 


' 
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FINE  SILVER  &  PLATE 

Friday  4  December  at  11am 


m 


Two  pairs  of  rare  early  18th  century  cast  silver-gilt  nutcrackers,  one  engraved  "If  thee  dosn't  work  thee  shasn't  eat 

1716",  the  other  engraved  "Thy  desart  hath  won  my  hart  171b",  11.5cm  long,  punched  with  makers  mark  FL  in 

heart  shaped  punch,  circa  1715,  weight  8ozs. 

Viewing:  preceding  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
830am  -  430pm  &  Friday  830am  -  1030am. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  £4  by  post.        Enquiries:  Eric  Smith,  ext  219. 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  0AS.  Telephone:  01-629  6602. 

Telex:  298855  Blen  G.  Facsimile:  01-629  8876. 

LONDON  •  PARIS  ■  NEW  YORK  •  GENEVA  ■  BRUSSELS 

Nineteen  Salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  auctioneers. 
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SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 
Distinctive  Living  for  Selective  Lifestyles 


HEMLOCK  HILL 

Bedford,  Westchester  County,  New  York 


A  magnificent  14-acre  estate  within 
45  minutes  of  Manhattan,  Hemlock 
Hill  is  sequestered  within  the  con- 
fines of  Westchester  County's  most 
privileged  rural  enclave.  Sur- 
rounded by  elaborate  gardens,  the 
17-room  French  Country  Manor 
House  was  built  in  1900  and  exquis- 
itely renovated  in  1985.  Old  World 
elegance  captured  in  the  refined 
architectural  detailing  combines  with 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  pro- 
vide comforts  meeting  the  most 
demanding  standards.  Setting 
Hemlock  Hill  apart,  however,  is  its 
museum-quality  art  center.  The 


5,000  sq.  ft.  exhibition  wing  is 
lavished  with  finest  gallery  amenities 
including  computerized  sound,  light, 
humidifying  and  security  systems.  A 
grand  tier-style  balcony  can  accom- 
modate over  200  dinner  guests  and 
is  serviced  by  its  own  restaurant- 
equipped  kitchen.  Palladian  win- 
dows and  French  doors  offer  magnif- 
icent  views.  Hemlock  Hill  also 
features  a  guest  house,  pool,  pool 
house,  caretaker's  house,  garages  for 
7  cars.  Tennis  court,  outdoor  gym, 
basketball,  handball  courts,  jogging 
track  and  putting  green. 

Brochure  *C  1-256 


Exclusive  Local  Affiliate 


BIXLER  REAL  ESTATE  CORPORATION 
Village  Green.  Bedford,  NY  10506.  914/234-3647 


980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021.  212/606-4100 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 

Our  glorious  Louis  XHI-style  Savonnerie  rug  is 
a  perfect  choice  for  this  years  Kips  Bay  Decorator 
Show  House.  In  a  room  with  strong  architectural 
details  and  light-colored  walls,  the  traditional 
black  background  of  an  antique  Savonnerie  rug 
underscores  the  rich  colors  and  patterns  that  bring 
this  room  to  life.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  fourth 
time  in  the  past  two  years  that  we  had  been 
chosen  by  a  Kips  Bay  designer.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  were  singularly  honored  by  one  of  the 
worlds  most  prestigious  design  firms,  McMillen, 
Inc.,  and  its  enormously  talented  design  chief, 
John  Drews. 

F.     J.     HAKIMIAN,     INC. 

Distinctive  European  and  Oriental  Carpets 
Antique  Rugs  and  Period  Tapestries. 

136  East  57th  Street,  Suite  201 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-371-6900 


ORIGINAL 
LETTERS  &  DOCUMENTS 

Presidential,  Music,  Art,  Literature, 

Business,  Science,  History, 

Military,  etc. 

Framed  with  Portraits  &  Unframed 

Special  Christmas  Catalogue  $5 

KENNETH  WRENDELL 
GALLERY 

200  West  57th  Street,  Suite  610-C 
New  York,  NY  10019 

(212)582-6262     (800)447-1007 


□  Baccarat  crystal  millefion  paper- 
weight from  France  (above).  $135 

□  Collectors'  Paperweights  —  Price 
Guide  and  Catalogue.  192  pages, 
full  color.  $15  (Free  with  purchase 
of  the  Baccarat  paperweightl 

□  1987  Baccarat  catalogue.  $2 
California  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax 

L.  H.  Selman  Ltd. 

761  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  2U 

Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 

Toll-free  800  538-0766 

In  California  408  427-1 177  collect 
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City  State        Zip 

Check  enclosed  □      MC  □       VISA  D 


Exp  date 


AUCTIONS 


eleventh,  Buttertield  &  Buttertield,  in 
San  Francisco,  seems  to  have  a  hit  of 
everything.  Don't  ever  forget  what  a  great 
international  trading  port  the  Bay  City  has 
been  for  some  200-plus  years,  and  it  is  still 
less  picked  over  than  most  comparable 
American  cities. 

Two  sales  of  library  and  manuscript 
material  in  London  will  vie  for  attention. 
On  the  first,  the  excellent  Western 
manuscripts  sale  at  Sotheby's  features  a 
previously  unpublished  two-volume  Flem- 

'TIS  THE  SEASON 

FOR  DOYLE'S  POPULAR 

COLLECTIBLES  SALE. 

ish  manuscript  dated  1474  and  illustrated 
with  twenty-one  deliciously  vivid  minia- 
tures depicting  a  visionary  voyage  to  hell 
that  will  remind  you  of  Blake.  The  next 
day,  Christie's  has  some  forty  mesmerizing 
medieval  and  illuminated  manuscripts, 
the  second  installment  in  the  epochal  dis- 
persal of  the  prodigious  Doheny  collection 
(see  Auctions,  October  1987). 

The  action  at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum in  this  field  all  seems  to  be  centered 
in  New  York  on  the  ninth.  Phillips  has 
prims,  books,  and  manuscripts;  Doyle  has 
books,  manuscripts,  and  prints.  All  those 
sessions  provide  really  super  opportunities 
for  very  special  presents  at  quite  decent 
prices  for  the  connoisseurs  on  your  shop- 
ping list.  'Tis  also  the  season  (and  the 
evening)  for  Doyle's  popular  and  fun 
Christmas  collectibles  sale.  Phillips  has  its 
own  version  on  the  twelfth.  And  finally, 
though  it  doesn't  fit  into  our  categories,  1 
must  mention  the  Bonhams  London  eroti- 
ca sale,  also  on  the  ninth,  the  only  sale 
unofficially  vetted  to  ensure  compliance 
with  Scotland  Yard's  pornography  stan- 
dard (in  theory,  now  you  can  tell  the  art 
from  the  porn).  The  sale  is  virtually  a  com- 
mand performance,  following  the  broad 
appeal  (no  pun  intended)  and  broader 
response  generated  by  last  year's  outing. 

Perhaps  less  hot,  at  Bonhams  earlier  in 
the  month  (on  the  second)  is  its  sale  of 
some  400  lots  of  design,  fashion,  and 
advertising  material,  which  is  all  that  sur- 
vives from  the  Ernst  Dryden  Archive. 
Dryden  was  one  of  the  stars  of  high  style 
during  the  "golden  age"  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  a  multitalented  man  who 
began  his  studies  with  the  elusively  elegant 
Gustav  Klimt  and  ended  in  rawly  energetic 
prewar  Hollywood. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  world-class 
collections  on  the  block  this  month.  On 
the  second  in  New  York,  Doyle  has  its  big 


Germanic  gold  brooch  at  Sotheby's  Monaco. 

tall  Americana  sale,  with  marvelous,  fresh 
material  gathered  from  several  estates  and 
collections  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Delaware.  In  Monaco  on  the  fifth 
and  seventh  Sotheby's  has  two  classic 
European  offerings:  antiquities  and  medi- 
eval and  Renaissance  works  of  art  from  the 
comtesse  de  Behague;  and  the  Draeger  col- 
lection of  antique  firearms,  more  than  300 
lots  with  exceptional  provenance  and  of 
technical  and  artistic  excellence. 

There  is  even  a  minifest  of  major  Asian 
material  in  New  York,  the  ninth  through 
the  eleventh.  Sotheby's  leads,  with  the 
much-heralded  Han  through  Tang  Chi- 
nese ceramic  sculptures  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Lillian  Schloss.  In  its  field,  it  is  as 
important  as  anything  being  sold  any- 
where this  month.  On  the  eleventh, 
Christie's  and  Phillips  share  the  spotlight. 
The  Christie's  event  is  much  more  rar- 
efied: important  Ming  and  early  Qing 
dynasty  masterworks  of  Chinese  painting 
and  calligraphy.  The  Phillips  sale  is  some- 
thing of  a  miscellany,  aptly  entitled 
"Asian  Arts,"  consisting  mostly  of  moder- 
ately priced  items.  — James  R.  Lyons 
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CONNOISSEUR 


THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY 


The  awesome  power  which  Nature  can  exhibit  is  glorious 
in  its  beauty,  and  has  been  an  inspiration  to  Man  for 
centuries.  This  inspiration  is  evident  in  the  new  Aston 
Martin  Vantage  Volante. 

The  magnificent  sweeping  lines  of  this  unique  convert- 
ible are  perfected  by  four  months  of  individual  hand 
sculpting  in  the  finest  traditions  of  British  craftsmanship. 
The  result  is  a  work  of  beauty  which  is  then  married  to 
the  famous  Aston  Martin  V-8  engine,  for  performance 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  power-hungry. 

The  power  and  the  glory  A  combination  so  rare  that 
only  thirty  Vantage  Volan  tes  will  be  available  in  the  entire 


United  States  this  year.  A  combination  which  is  uniquely 
Aston  Martin. 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  our  brochure: 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda, 

180  Harvard  Avenue,  Stamford  CT  06902.  (203)  359-2259. 


By  Appointment  to 

His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wale 

Motor  Car  Manufacturer 


ASTON  MARTIN  LAGONDA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  INC. 
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JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 

jewellers  —  gemologists 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  112 

Troy,  Michigan  48084  •  (313)  649-1122 

Registered  Jeweler  ^J>  American  Gem  Society 


Jewelry  enlarged  to  show  detail 


Necklace: 

31  baroque  South  Sea  Cultured  Pearls  all  matched,  from 
15.4mm  to  10mm  ending  with  a  14Kt  gold  clasp  and  a  single  15.3mm 
baroque  South  Sea  Cultured  Pearl  framed  with  round  diamonds. 
i.^Xsj  Earrings: 

^ass**      South  Sea  Cultured  Pearls  12mm  with  round  and  marquise  diamonds. 

In  18Kt  Gold 

Pendant: 

A  solitaire  12mm  x  17mm  tear  drop  baroque  South  Sea  Cultured  Pearl 

with  swirls  of  fancy  diamonds.  In  18Kt  gold  it's  a  true  masterpiece. 

Ring: 

Marquise  and  round  diamonds  become  a  perfect  setting  for  a  single  13.8mm 

South  Sea  Cultured  Pearl.  In  18Kt  gold. 


JULES  R.  SCHUBC 

jewellers  —  gemologi; 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  11 

Troy.  Michigan  48084  •  (313)  649-112; 
Registered  Jeweler  ^p  American  Gem  Sex 


All  merchandise  subject  to  prior 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NY.  10022  (212)  752-1727  ESTABLISHED  1851 
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Rare  and  important 

enamel  and  intaglio  bracelet  in  22 

karat  gold  in  the  style  of  a  Greek 

bracelet  of  the  1st  century  B.C. 

Two  of  the  intaglios  are  1st  century  B.C.— 

the  balance,  English,  late  18th  century. 

English,  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 


The  Road  Not  Taken 


FINE     ART     PORTFOLIO 


KAIKO  MOTI 


Experience  the 
fine  art  of  collecting. 


For  award-winning  catalogue, 
please  write  or  call: 

The  Lublin  Collection 

95  East  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

800-243-4004/203-622-8777 


Original  Etching 


WILLIAM  TOLLIVER 

remember  his  name  for  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  forget  this  modern  master 


"  Perifields' 


With  these  premiere 
limited  edition  original 
lithographs,  you  can 
become  a  part  of  the 
emergence  of  the 
William  Tolliver. 

Tolliver's  mastery  of  color, 
harmony  and  design  is 
more  than  expressed  in 
the  tranquil  perspective 
of  his  personal  yet 
sensitive  nostalgia. 


RTISTIC 

\  INVESTMENTS 
Fine  Art  Ga,  enes 


"  Going  to  Church' 

NOW  ACCEPTING  ORDERS  FOR  THESE 

LIMITED  EDITION  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPHS 

Call  Toll  Free  Nationwide  1-800-323-ARTS  Florida  1-800-446-ARTS 


"In  every  life  there  comes  a  moment 


that  life  is  changed 
for  eternity" 


Tod  Mich  del  Volpe 


LOS  ANGELES 

NEW  YORK 

• 

212-686-1749 
303  East  37th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 


Auction:  Wednesday,  January  o  at  lu  a.m. 

Belle  Epoque 

including  Fine  19th  Century  Furniture, 
Paintings  and  Decorations,  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 


FRANS  MORTELMANS  (Bejgian  b.  1910) 
"Roses  in  a  Landscape" 
Signed        24'A  x  34'/2  inches 


Fine  Louis  XV I  -style  gilt  bronze  mounted 

two-tier  tray  table,  Francois  Linke, 

circa  1900,  in  the  manner  of 

Adam  Weisweiler,  length  30  inches 
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Louis  XVI-style  gilt  bronze  mounted  commode,  circa  1900, 
in  the  manner  of  Jean-Henri  Riesener,  length  5  feet 


For  further  information,  contact  Michael  D.  Meek  (Furniture  &  Decorations);  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


HOLIDAY  TREASURES  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


For  the 

serious 

collector 
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1100  Madison  Avenue 

New  York.  NY  10028 

(212)  861-9285 
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Leon  Bazile  Perrault  (French,  1832-1908),  Daydreaming.  Signed  l.r.:  -L-  Perrault  -1879- 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  38  inches  (61.0  x  96.5  cm). 


NIELS  BAMBERGER 

SCANDINAVIAN  IMPORTS 

1070  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10028 


PHONE:  (212)  737-71 18 


TEA  SERVICE  GEORG  JENSEN  STERLING 

9  pes.  ca.  1950 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 


MUSEUM  REPLICAS 


NUPTUALLEBESGAMIKOS..$1189.  Order  by  phone  or  mail.  17"H. 
The  original  vase,  created  about  350  BC  by  the  Marsyas  Painter  for  a 
Greek  bride,  reappeared  in  the  1700's  as  a  wedding  gift  for  Peter  the 
Great.  Now  in  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad.  Catalogue  with  histories  $3. 

WORLD  TE>EA&UE>E&  Importers  of  Museum  Replicas 
7691  Liberty  Ave.  #C,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647.  714-848-5401 


OurWnterWcation  Borders 
On  TMe  Spectacular.  — , 


Join  us  for  a  vacation  next  to 
none.  You  11  enjoy  three  miles 
of  bright,  white  beach.  Play  a 
round  of  golf.  Play  around  the 
pool  and  tennis  courts.  Try 
your  hand  at  sailing  or  wind- 
surfing. Go  deep-sea  or  fresh- 
water fishing.  Then  retreat  to 
the  lobby  for  afternoon  lea. 
Or  perhaps  something  more 
spirited.  \\k  have  fabulous 
restaurants  to  choose  from. 
An  entertaining  nightclub. 
Spacious  rooms.  And  a  most 
gracious  staff.  For  reservations 

call  81 3-598-3300  or 

800-241-3333.  And  leave 
Winter  for  good. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Naples 

.    The-JesdingThtelsoftheWorid* 


TOWN*  COUNTRY 


...todays  leading  magazine 

of  elegant  living 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discovi  ru  s  and  impressions... which  you  can  use 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
re-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
'  <  a  ity...posh  toumhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design .  ..the  finest 
in  gourmet  di)iing  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
specialties) ..  .exquisite  a)itiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures . .  i  xciting  sporti)tg  events,  glittering  galas.  ..designer 
fashion  creations,  andso  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
h  st  is  important  to  you.  a>id  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new 
id(  us  for  achieving  it.  then  Town  &Cou)itry  isforyou! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 

vibe  at  1  year  for  just  $2^.  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 

-■  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your first 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

ountry,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazim  s,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 


DIANA 

KAN 

ANA-FRSA-.  AVS 


Miss  Kan's  recognition  and 
acclaim  is  worldwide.  With  31 
one-woman  shows  and  numerous 
international  awards  to  her 
credit,  her  work  is  now  part  of 
countless  permanent  collections 
including,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York, 
the  Nelson  Gallery-Kansas  City 
Museum,  The  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  and  The 
National  Historical  Museum 
in  Taiwan. 

Her  book  "The  How  and  Why 
of  Chinese  Painting",  published 
in  1974  has  now  become  a 
standard  text  and  reference  in 
college  art  courses. 

Dvansen  Gallerv  cordially 
invites  you  to  a  special 
exhibition  of  the  water  and 
mineral  colors  of  this 
extraordinary  modern  Master  in 
our  Beverly  Hills  Gallery. 

EXHIBITION  DATES: 
DECEMBER  11-31 
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162nd  Annual  Exhibition  1987. 
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Outwardly,  with  an  opulent  array  of 
acquisitions  and  imports,  American 
public  television  maintains  the  illu- 
sion of  well-being.  Inwardly,  like  an 
electronic  Dorian  Gray,  the  system 
is  rotten  and  tailing.  Twenty  years  after 
being  established  as  part  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's Great  Society,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  has  become  a  chaotic  patch- 
work of  redundantly  overlapping  fiefdoms, 
a  honeycomb  of  waste.  Good  intentions 
have  only  led  the  system  down  the  path 
proverbially  paved  with  them.  Hamstrung 
by  an  illogical  charter,  American  public 
television  has  every  incentive  to  conceal 
its  failures,  and  none  to  produce  and  be 
efficient. 

Millions  of  intelligent  people  who 
watch  and  support  PBS  will  tell  you  that, 
compared  with  the  idiot  chat  and  game 
shows  and  quasi-pornography  of  commer- 
cial television,  PBS  is  an  oasis  of  culture 
and  good  taste.  True  enough;  if  nothing 
more  were  asked  of  public  television  than 
that  it  excel  "Wheel  ot  Fortune"  and 
"Cagney  and  Lacey,"  it  would  be  a  roaring 
success.  Yet,  in  the  succinct  formulation 
of  Les  Brown,  "people  who  say  that  they're 
atished  don't  know  what  they're  not  see- 
ing." According  to  Brown,  who  is  the 
founding  editor  of  the  trade  magazine 
Channels,  "it's  a  lousy,  inefficient  system. 
Every  year  they  go  for  the  same  shows.  Any 
new  ideas  are  considered  very  threatening. 
There's  no  room  for  anything  bold  or  dar- 
ing, that  might  create  some  controversy. 
It's  gotten  very  bland." 

An  accusation  of  mediocrity  is  difficult 
to  make  stick,  and  to  say  that  an  institu- 
tion isn't  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  sounds 
like  nitpicking.  Yet  those  are  the  charges. 
If  one  inspects  the  system  closely,  it  indicts 
itself.  When  viewers  single  out  particular 
programs  for  praise,  most  often  they  are 
productions  that  PBS  itself  had  nothing  to 
do  with — apart  from  allotting  time  in  the 
schedule.  Literary  dramas  such  as  "Brides- 
head  Revisited"  and  "The  Jewel  in  the 
Crown,"  and  ambitious  nature  series  like 
David  Attenborough's  "Life  on  Earth," 
which  have  attracted  huge  numbers  ot 
viewers,  are,  of  course,  English.  Where  are 


At  PBS,  WASTE  AND 
INCOMPETENCE— NOT  MONEY 
—ARE  THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL 

BY  JAMIE  JAMES 


their  American  counterparts.'  To  muster 
these  programs  as  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  our  public-television  system  is 
like  taking  a  new  Mercedes  out  on  the 
interstate  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy  of 
Detroit. 

For  an  apter  parallel  one  need  look  no 
further  than  to  our  own  National  Public 
Radio.  Constituted  by  the  same  legislation 
that  created  public  television,  it  outper- 
forms PBS  in  almost  every  way.  It  is  lively 
and  diversified.  Above  all,  it  surprises. 
Public  radio's  "All  Things  Considered" 
reports  difficult  subjects  and  actually  takes 
stands.  On  television,  "MacNeil/Lehrer" 
often  "examines  an  issue"  merely  by  giving 
opposing  spokesmen  a  soapbox.  NPR's 
"World  of  Opera"  routinely  broadcasts 
tapes  ot  live  performances  of  rare  operas 
one  might  never  otherwise  hear,  while 
PBS  keeps  recycling  Carmen  and  Aida. 
Public  radio  gives  airtime  to  contempo- 
rary poetry-  and  new  music — and,  for  that 
matter,  early  music,  another  commodity 
insufficiently  "sexy"  for  PBS. 


How  does  one  account  for  the  greater 
adventurousness  of  National  Public  Ra- 
dio.1 Elementary  economics.  Radio  is 
cheap.  A  poet  on  the  prairie  or  a  reporter 
in  Central  America  needs  only  an  ordinary 
fifty-dollar  tape  recorder  to  make  broad- 
cast-quality tapes.  In  television,  the  over- 
riding issue  is  production  values;  nowa- 
days, it  it's  not  expensive,  PBS  isn't  inter- 
ested. But  since  there  is  very  little  money 
at  stake  in  radio,  it  inevitably  follows  that 
there  is  no  glamour  there.  Thus  intellec- 
tual quality  has  been  allowed  to  become  a 
hallmark  ot  the  system. 

And  since  no  money  to  speak  of  is  at 
stake,  public  radio  can  afford  to  broadcast 
radio  plays  that  may  bore  many  people, 
music  that  others  would  find  irritating, 
interviews  with  scientists  and  foreign  poli- 
ticians no  one  has  ever  heard  of.  The  result 
is  vitality.  By  contrast,  PBS  has  appointed 
itselt  a  major  cultural  institution  and  seeks 
wide  acceptance.  Merrill  Brockway,  the 
visionary  television  director  who  was  a 
founding  producer  of  "Dance  in  Ameri- 
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■  crucial  turning  point  in  the 

:    that  program:   "I  don't  care 

•r  it's  a  teenager  in  high  school  or  a 

nstitution:  once  you  start  worry- 

ut  being  popular,  it  changes  your 

nature.  1  knew  we  were  in  trouble 

when   [executive  producer]  Jac  Venza 

started  talking  about  our  ratings." 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  public  televi- 
sion was  established  with  a  flourish  of 
noble  ambitions  and  high  ideals,  its  cre- 
at(  >rs  tried  mightily  to  insulate  it  from  such 
pressure.  Here's  how  it  happened. 

In  1965,  at  the  behest  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
in  New  York,  constituted  a  commission  of 
distinguished  citizens  to  study  the  system 
of  stations  forming  what  then  was  called 
National  Educational  Television.  In  its 
report,  the  commission  called  for  sweeping 
changes.  The  existing  stations,  it  stated, 
should  be  forged  into  a  real  network.  Cen- 
ters should  be  established  for  producing 
national  programs,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  large  measure  of  grass-roots  indepen- 
dence should  be  preserved  for  the  local 
licensees.  A  steady  source  of  funds  should 
be  provided  to  ensure  that  the  system 
wouldn't  have  to  devote  inordinate  energy 
to  fund-raising.  Finally,  the  report  said,  a 


corporation  should  be  set  up  to  oversee 
public  television,  its  board  members  cho- 
sen for  their  expertise  rather  than  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  The  commissioners  con- 
cluded, "We  believe  that  Public  Televi- 
sion can  aspire  to  a  freedom  and  excel- 
lence which  will  persuade  creative  people 
that  it  is  a  medium  through  which  they  can 
best  express  themselves."  Congress  took 
the  report  and  passed  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  In  late  1967  President  John- 
son signed  public  television  into  exis- 
tence. 

PUBLIC  TELEVISION  SUFFERS 

FROM  ALL  THE  ILLS  OF 
DEMOCRACY,  ONLY  MORE  SO. 

The  system  was  fatally  flawed  from  the 
beginning,  for  Congress  ignored  two  of  the 
Carnegie  panel's  key  recommendations:  it 
established  no  secure  source  of  mone\  for 
the  new  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing (CPB),  and  it  left  all  appointments  to 
the  board  to  the  president.  Twenty  years 
later,  almost  no  one  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can public  television  would  say  that  the 
goals  of  "freedom  and  excellence"  have 
been  realized. 

The  problems  are  chronic  because  they 


are  constitutional.  American  public  tele- 
vision is  managed  by  two  entities:  PBS, 
which  comprises  the  stations  themselves, 
is  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  national  pro- 
gramming; and  the  CPB,  governed  by  a 
presidentially  appointed  board,  which 
controls  the  purse  strings.  There  has 
scarcely  been  a  moment's  peace  between 
these  two  bodies,  and  in  any  case  the  sys- 
tem's 323  stations  operate  quite  autono- 
mously of  them.  In  fact,  PBS  really  is  not  a 
system  at  all  but  rather  a  loose  confedera- 
tion. This  extreme  decentralization  was 
meant  to  encourage  community-respon- 
sive local  programming  and  to  prevent  the 
middle  section  of  the  nation  from  being 
tyrannized  by  the  two  coasts.  Neither 
objective  has  been  met,  yet  PBS's  quicksil- 
ver\  structure  gets  in  the  way  of  the  kinds 
of  decisions  required  to  do  national  pro- 
gramming. 

George  Page,  director  of  science  and 
natural-history  programming  at  WNET, 
the  flagship  station  in  New  York,  is  one 
thoughtful  critic  of  public  television  with- 
in the  system.  He  does  believe  that  the 
quality  of  programs  on  the  air  has  greatly 
improved  during  his  fifteen  years  at  the 
station  but  says,  "There  must  be  a  simpler 
ua\.  Public  television  suffers  from  all  the 
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ills  dt  democracy,  Co  a  worse  decree  than 
the  Republic  in  general."  Even  Suzanne 
Weil,  chief  oi  programming  at  TBS  na 
tionai  headquarters,  m  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  of  the  system's  most  ardent 
defenders,  cheerfully  concedes,  "Nobody 
ever  said  tins  was  an  efficient  system." 

One  frequently  hears  from  PBS  officials 
that  the  onh.  problem  is  money,  that  a 
philistine  government  and  stingy  viewers 
are  to  blame.  Yet  many  people  familiar 
with  the  system  will  tell  yOU  that  it  isawash 
in  money.  Peter  Foges,  tor  fifteen  years  a 
BBC  producer  and  executive  before  be- 
coming the  head  of  public-affairs  program- 
ming at  W'NET,  and  now  a  director  of  an 
international  production  company,  points 
out  that  public  television  has  roughly  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  the  BBC,  which 
produces  about  ten  times  as  much  televi- 
sion. "Of  every  dollar  that  comes  into  the 
TBS  till,"  he  points  out,  "only  about  twen- 
t\  kents  is  devoted  to  producing  television. 
The  rest  goes  tor  'administration.'  At  the 
BBC",  the  figure  is  nearly  reversed." 

In  a  sense,  money  may  be  at  the  source 
of  the  system's  problems  after  all.  Because 
of  public  television's  institutionalized 
mendicant  status,  more  attention  is  paid 
to  raising  money  than  to  spending  it  wisely 


once  it  has  been  raised.  Since  public  tele 
vision  now  depends  on  the  middle 

and  middle  blow  tor  their  hundred  doll. u 
checks,  the  tan- of  the  system  has  tended  to 
be  more  middling  as  well.  The  major  pub- 
lic-television series  must  attract  a  wide 
swath  ol  the  "right  sort"  in  order  to  sur 
vive.  It  speaks  volumes  about  public  tele- 
vision that  lv\  I  eague  football  is  the  only 
sport  regularly  carried  by  the  prestigious 
last  I.  )oast  stations. 

Public  television's  monopoly  on  "up- 
per" programming  is  increasingly  illusory 
as  cable  competitors  more  and  more  often 


win  the  rights  to  good  cultural  programs. 
Nonetheless,  those  within  the  sysietn 
hang  on  to  their  snobbish  attitude  of  supe- 
riority, Some  years  ago,  word  got  out  that 
Time-Lite  Films  was  producing  an  ambi- 
tious, big  budget  series  on  modern  art 
written  and  presented  by  Robert  Hughes, 

rime  magazine's  art  critic.  WNET  decided 
it  could  surely  di)  better.   1  hey  one-upped 

I  ime  1  ite  by  gettingjohn  Russell,  art  crit- 
ic at  the  New  York  Tunes  (with  no  televi- 
sion experience  whatsoever),  to  write 
their  series,  which  was  to  bear  the  ponder- 
ous title  "The  Meanings  of  Modern  Art." 
Russell's  wife,  Rosamond  Bernier,  who 
lectures  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  was  the  on-screen  presenter.  Partici- 
pants in  the  project  say  that  two  disastrous 
pilot  installments  were  shot,  including  an 
expensive  program  on  Impressionism 
filmed  on  location  in  Europe,  and  they 
describe  the  results  as  "completely  un- 
watchable"  and  "intellectually  hollow." 
Executives  fumed  and  fussed,  the  project 
died  a  lingering  death,  and  PBS  ended  up 
broadcasting — -what  else? — the  Robert 
Hughes  series,  "The  Shock  of  the  New." 
Small  wonder  that  with  money  being 
squandered  this  way,  the  system  has  to  beg 
so  much — and  that  an  elite  group  of  corpo- 
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rate  sponsors  has  grown  more  and  more 
influential:  the  hands  that  sign  the  checks 
guide  the  programming.  Now  that  the  sys- 
tem seems  to  he  heading  toward  "en- 
hanced underwriting" — in  English,  adver- 
tisements— corporate  influence  seems 
destined  to  grow  even  more  potent.  As 
reported  in  Variety,  "The  texture  of  public 
broadcasting  is  changing  as  the  already 
small  numbers  of  corporations  that  fund 
the  financially  strapped  medium  have  as- 
sumed the  role  of  programmers  and  dictate 
what  types  of  broadcasts  they  will  under- 
write and  support." 

Exxon  denies  it,  but  the  story  of  how 
Merrill  Brockway  came  to  leave  "Dance  in 
America"  offers  an  instructive  case  study. 
In  1980,  Exxon,  then  the  series'  corporate 
underwriter,  wanted  Brockway  to  make  a 
program  of  Rudolf  Nureyev's  Tribute  to 
Nijinsky.  "I  hated  the  idea  from  the  start," 
says  Brockway.  "I  told  them,  'I  can't  pre- 
tend to  people  that  Rudolt  can  still  dance. ' 
So,  I  proposed  a  tribute  program  about  his 
influence  on  American  dance."  Exxon 
insisted  on  having  its  Nijinsky  program, 
and  a  showdown  resulted.  Exxon  got  what 
it  wanted,  and  Brockway  left  the  program 
for  the  newly  formed  CBS  Cable.  Exxon  is 
now  dropping  its  support  of  "Dance  in 
America, "  now  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
These  days,  most  productions  involving 
live  performances  are  made  abroad  as 
coproductions  with  Danish  television, 
with  Danish  directors. 


In  the  wake  ot  such  fiascos,  public  tele- 
vision has  seen  an  ominous  decline  in  rela- 
tion with  the  independent  film  and  video 
community,  on  which  the  greatest  part  of 
its  original  programming  depends.  A  pro- 
ducer trying  to  work  within  the  system 
must  devote  his  principal  efforts  to  hawk- 
ing his  wares  not  only  to  PBS  but  also  to 
corporate  underwriters  and  foundations 
before,  during,  and  after  the  actual  making 
of  the  film.  And  he  must  do  all  this  with- 
out ever  knowing  for  sure  that  the  system 
will  carry  his  program.  It  took  Henry 
Hampton,  the  independent  who  produced 
the  series  "Eyes  on  the  Prize,"  about  the 
American  civil-rights  movement,  five 
years  to  find  the  necessary  funds — years 
that  might  have  been  devoted  to  his 
craft. 

The  most  immediate  effect  is  to  drive 
away  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  success- 
ful, talent.  "First-rate  professionals  aren't 
drawn  to  public  television,  because  it  just 
doesn't  pay,"  says  Bob  Shanks,  a  former 
executive  producer  at  CBS.  Shanks  says 
that  he  once  tried  to  produce  a  film  for 
PBS,  but  the  system  battled  him:  "I  gave 
up.  I  was  defeated  by  the  paperwork." 

Even  when  an  independent  delivers 
something  to  PBS  on  a  platter,  PBS  can 
still  bungle  it,  as  the  independent  produc- 
er Ron  Nicodemus  can  tell  you.  After  pro- 
ducing some  sixty  programs  for  PBS  over 
the  past  twentv  years,  he  set  about  putting 
together  a  fund-raising  special  celebrating 


public  television's  popular  children's 
shows.  The  system's  leaders  gave  him  en- 
thusiastic encouragement.  He  achieved 
what  no  one  would  have  thought  possible: 
he  cajoled  the  notoriously  intractable  Dis- 
ney organization  to  donate  the  use  of  its 
name,  appearances  by  Mickey  Mouse  and 
the  other  Disney  characters,  and  the  free 
run  of  Walt  Disney  World  for  taping  the 
show.  He  also  lined  up  an  all-star  cast  to 
work  at  a  fraction  of  their  usual  fees.  This 
package,  with  a  large  contribution  from 
Disney  and  a  staff  of  network  profession- 
als, was  what  Nicodemus  offered  PBS. 

For  months,  PBS  dithered.  Disney 
withdrew  a  substantial  amount  of  its  sup- 
port. PBS  decided  to  produce  the  program 
anyway,  without  Disney,  using  a  Holly- 
wood setting  instead  of  Disney  World. 
The  script  went  through  five  complete 
revisions.  Finally,  a  treatment  was  ap- 
proved, and  Nicodemus  was  dispatched  to 
California  to  set  up  the  production  with 
PBS's  blessings — or  so  he  thought.  Three 
months  later,  several  days  after  preproduc- 
tion  was  scheduled  to  commence,  the  PBS 
executive  who  had  given  the  green  light 
finally  told  the  advisory  committee  to 
whom  she  was  directly  responsible  that 
Disney  had  pulled  out  ot  the  project.  Hor- 
rified, they  yanked  the  plug.  Nicodemus, 
who  after  more  than  a  year's  work  still  had 
not  received  a  cent  for  his  efforts,  got  a 
phone  call  informing  him  that  the  pro- 
gram was  dead.  It  was  then  his  dismal  task 
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to  tell  his  staft,  who  had  turned  down 
engagements  elsewhere,  that  they  were 
out  of  work.  Public  television  not  only 
came  out  of  this  episode  looking  a  perfect 
ass  but  also  lost  bundles  of  money:  devel- 
opment funds  of  its  own,  the  promised 
contribution  from  Disney,  as  well  as  the 
millions  the  program  would  have  raised. 

Public  television  is  especially  unkind  to 
filmmakers  who  project  a  strong  point  of 
view  in  the  sort  of  hard-hitting  documen- 
tary films  that  are  a  staple  of  the  BBC  and 
other  European  systems.  Out  of  deference 
to  a  perceived  need  for  "balance,"  public- 


affairs  programming  is,  rather  than 
fair,  merely  bland.  Air  space  is  found  for' 
strong  stands  in  favor  of  the  Constitution 
and  against  AIDS,  yet  hardly  a  whisper  is 
to  be  heard  about  nuclear  power  or  abor- 
tion. They  might  offend  the  corporate 
grandees  and  the  congressional  pie  slicers. 
A  symphony  broadcast  can  be  funded  with 
ease,  while  an  investigative  documentary 
about  a  divisive  social  issue  is  poison. 

When  domestic  products  are  set  side  by 
side  with  potent  foreign  purchases,  the  sys- 
tem looks  faintly  ridiculous:  a  provocative 
point  of  view  is  taken  in  "The  Africans,"  a 
series  initiated  by  the  BBC  that  attacks 
British  imperialism,  yet  even  as  fair- 
minded  a  series  as  PBS's  "Vietnam:  A 
Television  History,"  it  was  felt,  had  to  be 
balanced  with  airtime  for  flag-waving 
ideologues.  Bill  Moyers,  probably  public 
television's  most  respected  journalist,  has 
said,  "The  system  leaves  no  room  for  an 
independent  journalist  or  a  serious  inquiry 
into  our  society."  The  one  notable  excep- 
tion in  this  field  is  "Frontline,"  a  series  of 
investigative  documentaries  that  has  de- 
veloped an  excellent  reputation  for  elec- 
tronic journalism.  However,  because  the 
series  has  no  national  corporate  sponsor, 
and  thus  virtually  no  advertising,  the 
audience  is  quite  small  even  by  PBS  stan- 
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) .in  |ansz.  den  Uyl,  Still  Life,  signed  and  dated  1633,  oil  on  panel.  35'fe  x  28'A  inches  (90  x  72  cm) 


The  Linda  and  Gerald  Guterman  Collection 


Auction:  Thursday,  January  14  at  10:30  am. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday,  Januar)  9. 

Featured  in  this  auction  are  works  bv  Frans  Hals,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem, 
Meindert  Hobbema,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Jan  van  Goyen,  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  Pieter 
Brueghel  the  Younger  and  others.  Sotheby's  auction  of  Important  Old  Master  Paintings 
will  begin  at  2  pin. 

Illustrated  catalogues:  The  Guterman  Collection.  $40,  sale  code  5676.  Important  Old  Master 
Paintings.  $26,  sale  code  5677.  To  order  with  credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York, 
call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  George  Wachter,  (212)  606-7230.  Sodiehv's, 
1334  York  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York,  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


Reign  of 
Nicholas  II 


This  silver-gilt  and  shaded 
enamel  coffee  pot  by  Dmitri  Smirnov, 
Moscow,  circa  1900,  will  be  included 
in  an  auction  of  Faberge,  Russian 
Work's  of  Art  and  Objects  of  Vertu  on 
Thursday,  December  15. 

For  catalogues  and  infor- 
mation, please  call  Gerard  Hill  at 
(212)  606-7150.  Sotheby's,  1334 
York  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 


EXPERT  WITNESS 


dards,  averaging  6  percent  of  households 
last  season. 

In  the  arts,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  Bar- 
numesque.  The  opera  broadcasts  tend  to 
be  spectacular  productions  of  the  crowd- 
pleasing  war-horses,  virtually  never  an  off- 
beat production  of  a  standard,  and  only 
very  rarely  anything  controversial  or  new. 
In  the  current  season,  for  example,  "Live 
from  Lincoln  Center"  might  have  broad- 
cast New  York  City  Opera's  colorful  Where 
the  Wild  Things  Are,  after  Maurice  Sen- 
dak's  book,  with  libretto  and  designs  by 
the  author  and  a  score  by  Oliver  Knus- 
sen — a  spirited  and  artful  novelty.  In- 
stead, they  chose  a  shabby  new  production 
of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  a  safer  choice.  Par- 
ticularly dull  are  the  dramatic  treatments 
of  literature.  There  seems  to  exist  a  deep 
need  to  tackle  the  great  books,  to  seem 
important.  Thus  one  sees  dramatizations 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  Huckleberry  Finn 
— competent,  yes,  but  wooden  and  dispir- 
ited alongside  the  English  series  made  from 
Brideshead  Revisited  or  I,  Claudius  (neither 
of  which  appears  on  most  people's  list  of 
great  English  novels). 

SMALL  WONDER,  WHEN 

SUCH  SUMS  ARE  SQUANDERED, 

THE  SYSTEM  HAS  TO  BEG. 

Everything  must  be  big,  and  evervthinL! 
must  succeed.  And  it  is  precisely  this  that 
has  hampered  creativity  in  public  televi- 
sion. Says  George  Page,  "Our  biggest 
problem  is  that  there's  no  room  to  fail.  Just 
because  something  is  developed,  that 
doesn't  mean  it  ought  to  be  produced.  And 
just  because  it's  produced,  that  doesn't 
mean  it  ought  to  go  out  on  the  air.  Yet 
now,  if  something  has  been  funded  at  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  even  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  the  worst  thing  ever  produced  tor  the 
boob  tube,  it  will  go  on  the  air." 

Page,  who  has  supervised  many  success- 
ful programs,  including  "Nature"  and  the 
Peabody-winning  series  "The  Brain,"  is 
clearly  frustrated  by  the  confines  ot  the  sys- 
tem. "You  don't  have  room  to  experiment. 
If  even  an  experienced  producer  comes  up 
with  an  idea  that's  a  little  offbeat,  that 
doesn't  fit  neatly  into  one  of  the  catego- 
ries— forget  it.  Unfortunately,  being  so- 
phisticated in  this  system  means  knowing 
what  can  be  funded,  and  that  means  you 
don't  even  bother  to  put  forward  things  on 
the  cutting  edge,  that  might  be  a  little  con- 
troversial." Public  television's  constitu- 
tional fear  of  failure  has  resulted  in  crea- 
tive timorousness  and  a  Panglossian  esprit 
de  coips,  which  prevent  it  from  growing. 


BY  OWNER 

HOMES.  FINE  ART.  HORSED  i 
AUTOS.  BOAT?  ' 
AIRPLANES.  BUSINESSES 

72.000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTING^ 

V  NO  BROKERAGE 

'|  COMMISSION 


COMPUTER 

LISTINGS 

UPDATED 

DAILV 


Nationwide  800-327-9630] 

In  Florida  800-533-4663! 

Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-25241 


s  of   For  Sale  By  Ownef   Data  Bases 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  Listing  Serv.ce  m  the  World 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


Letter  signed  by 
NAPOLEON  I 


We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders.  Scientists,  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Send  $2  for  our  catalogue  today 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest 

American 
Mtatnrical  (Sutli 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 

Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

(516)621-3051 
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Jewelry  with  a  past 


This  sapphire  and  diamond 
necklace, Van  Cleef  &  Arpels, 
and  The  Jonker  Diamond 
(Number  IV),  a  30.70  carat 
emerald-cut  diamond,  Harry 
Winston,  are  included  in  our 
auction  of  Important  Jewelry  on 
December  7  and  8. 

For  catalogues  or  more 
information,  please  call 
(212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10021. 

SOTHEBY'S 
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England's  most 
beautifulArt 
&Aiit'iques 
magazine 


FOR 
ONU 


$29-95 


Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop  in 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine.  The  Antique 

Collector  invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain. 

homeland  ot  antiques . . .  without  ever  stepping  out  ot  doors!  Act  now  and  save 

$18.1  b  from  the  newstand  cost. 


Hearst 


Yp  c  !    Please  send  me  one  vear  of  THE  ANTIQUE  COL  L  ECTOR  for  only 
I  tT-> .     $29  95  r— |  cheque  enclosed  □  Credit  Card 

Mail  to:  The  Antique  Collector.  Room  111-.  25'  I  West  55th  Street.  New  York. 
NY  10019.  CON'2 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

Daytime  telephone. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Cleaning  up  the  Augean  star.-.-  fPBS  •*  ill  require  a  I 
Herculean  effort,  but  there  is  no  mystery  about  what 
most  urgently  needs  to  be  done. 

1.  StaWi;e  income.  For  PBS  to  function  effective- 
ly, its  funding  needs  to  be  protected  from  political 
vicissitudes  and  the  whims  ot  corporate  vice-presi- 
dents. Recogninng  this,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
in  1967  recommended  an  excise  1  n  the  sale  of 
new  television  sets.  Alternatively,  commercial 
broadcasters  could  be  charged  a  licensing  tee  (much 
as  hunters  and  fishermen  are)  tor  use  ot  the  airwaves, 
which  sureh  belong  to  the  nation  and  not  to  the 
broadcasters. 

2-  Centralis  production.  To  improve  program- 
ming, the  system  should  centralis  its  production 
facilities,  which  are  now  run  by  local  stations  and  suf- 
fer accordingly.  This  idea  is  not  new — twenty  years 
ago,  the  Carnegie  Commission  proposed  setting  up  a 
small  number  of  regional  centers — but  that  should 
not  be  an  objection.  The  commission's  original 
report  looks  better  with  each  passing  year. 

As  a  svstem,  public  television's  most  con- 
spicuous successes  have  been,  first,  in 
ensuring  that  it  can  never  be  shown  to 
have  failed,  and,  second,  in  taking  credit 
tor  other  people's  successes. 

The  signs  are  everywhere  to  be  seen:  just 
read  the  credits.  Last  summer,  PBS  broad- 
cast a  series  of  biographical  films  called 
"American  Masters."  It  included  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  life  ot  the  composer 
George  Gershwin — in  principle,  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  that  one  wants  to  see  on 
American  public  television.  And  it  was 
directed  by  an  Englishman  at  the  BBC. 
George  Gershwin  deserves  to  have  an 
.American  biocraphv.  and  the  American 
people  deserve  an  American  public-televi- 
sion system  that  can  deliver  it.  □ 


\  /     ]amie  James  has  untten 

\  /      extensively  on  American 

broadcasting. 
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_j  Artist's  mother.  Mrs.  Carlo  Bugatti 
rca1900 

Rembrandt  Bugatti '  LAMERICAIN" 
uropean.  1885-1916) 

1  when  he  was  15  years  oM 
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1018  MADISON  AVE.  (BTW.  78TH  &  79TH)  •  NEW  YORK.  NY  10021  •  (212)  249-7622  •  TELEX  237214PAMG 


SIMIC  GALLERIES  FEATURE 
TWO  IMPORTANT  ART  EXHIBITS  IN  DECEMBER 

Contemporary  French  Impressionism,  and  Classic  Scenes  of  Seascape  Art 


Paul  Valere 


"Chateau  de  ArUmbes" 


30"x40 


rz This  Month  in  La  Jolla 

-  l  ONE-MAN  SHOW     • 
PAUL  VALERE 

Medaille  d"Or  du  Salon  d' Automne 

•  Grand  Prix  des  Peintres  de  la  Loire 

•  Medaille  d'Argent  du  Salon  des 
Artistes  Independants 

•  Member  of  Societe  des  Artistes 
Francais 

...  A  skilled  artist  for  more  than  30 
years,  Paul  Valere  paints  the  history-rich 
beauty  of  France,  depicting  its  country- 
side, antiquated  villages  and  towns  in  the 

•  setting  of  the  famous  Loire  Valley . 

L  \ 


This  Month  in  Carmel 

■  ONE-MAN  SHOW 
DAVE  DALTON 

•  Featured  In  Lively  Arts  and  Fine 
Art  Magazine,  April  1983 

•  Feature  Cover  Story,  This  Month 
Magazine,  September  1987 

. . .  Dave  Dalton  has  developed  a  style 

that  is  crisp,  forceful  and  captivating.  The 

sea  dances  at  the  tip  of  his  brush;  rolling 

waves,  ocean  mist,  and  sparkling  foam 

are  portrayed  in  the  finest  renditions  of 

classical  seascape  art 


Call  for  your  personal  invitation 

Eugene  Garin.  James  Fetherolf,  Alex 
Dziguiski,  Wendell  Brown,  Anthony  Casay, 
Miriam  Briks,  David  Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer, 

DeShazo,  Kresman,  Galien  Laloue,  Cortes, 
Blancnard  Valere,  Faurege,  Legrand.  Biegler, 
Didier.  Lemaitre,  Jean-Chude  Guidon  Greg  Harris, 

Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  David  Garcia, 
LaManna,  William  Slaughter,  James  Verdugo, 

Robeno  Lupetti,  DiBert,  MaxReld  Parrish, 
Dani,  Armstrong,  MacQueen,  and  Herb  Mignery. 

CALIFORNIA  1-800-221-2517 
NATIONAL      1-800-821-5387 


Dave  Dalton 


'Wild  Coast  of  Washington" 


20"x30~ 


Simic  Galleries 


For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coast's  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  —  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  CA  93921 
408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517.  National  1-800-821-5387 
BEVERL  Y  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700, 
CA  only  1-800-637-4642,  National  1-800-537-4642 
LA  JOLLA  —  7925  Girard  Ave..  La  Jolla,  CA  92037.  619-454-0225.  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558-4477 


)NZE  SCULPTURES 


0 


I 


Provocative  Sensuous  Alluring.  Timeless  These  are  but  a  sampling  of  the  emotional  responses  that  have  been 
raiseb  in  tribute  to  DESIRE,  the  second  work  from  the  Bolae  Bronze  Sculpture  Collection  A  collection  that  will 
ultimately  consist  of  a  minimum  of  seven  pieces  •  Height:  12V2",  Width:  14";  Depth:  3"  •  Limited  Edition:  150  Worldwide. 

For  Order  Placement/Gallery  representation  call:  1-800-33-BOLAE/in  Fla.  305-264-7313 
Bolae  Studio  4874  Southwest  75th  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida  33155 


ERFECTION. 

An  exquisite  pair  of  D  color,  Internally 
Flawless  diamonds  weighing  10.51  carats 

Subject  to  prior  sale. 


RlCHTERS 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  305/655-0774 

G.  R.  Hansen 

Mark  Twain  Ladue  Bank  Building  •  8820  Ladue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314 1 727-5202 


Where  do  you  go  alter  you've  made 
great  champagnes  in  France? 


Domaitie  Chandon's 
wine  maker  ana 
Moet's  chef  de  caves 
blending  a  cuvee. 


HYou  can  buy  some  or  the  world's  finest  vineyards  in  California's 
C  JL  tT  •  Napa  Valley.  (And  Moet  did.)  Yxi  can  bring  the  best 
champagne  makers  from  Champagne.  (They  did  that  too.)  ^bu  can  even  use 
the  method  used  in  France.  (Moet  helped  perfect  it.) 

But,  in  the  end,  you'll  find  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  wine  making  is 
it's  full  of  surprises. 

The  first  surprise  was  the  Californians.  They  had  their  own  ideas 
which  grew  out  of  earlier  lessons  learned  from  French  experts.  The 
grapes  were  a  surprise.  The  way  they  grew.  Easily,  luxuriantly  —  unlike 
similar  varieties  from  the  cool,  austere  vineyards  of  C  hampagne. 

But  the  most  delightful  surprise  was  how  Chandon  turned  out.  A  perfect 
marriage  of  French  technique  and  Californian  richness.  A  refreshingly  delicate 

taste.  And,  of  course,  a  distinct ivejoie  ae  vivre. 


The  c^an  hrancisco 
Bay  s  fresh  breezes, 
channeled  by  the 
Mayacamas  Range, 
cool  the  legendary 
vineyards  of  the 
Napa  \ alley. 


Chandon 

California's  Encore  To  Champagne. 


Produced  a 


The  marque  of  Vanden  Plas, 

one  of  Europe's  most  revered 

custom  coachmakers,  has 

long  been  associated  with  handcrafted  elegance  and 

luxury.  For  1988,  the  art  of  Vanden  Plas  comes  together 

with  the  legendary  ride  and  handling  of  Jaguar. 

Throughout  the  sumptuous  cabin,  the  warmth  of  rare 
burl  walnut  and  supple  leather  abounds.  To  chase  the 
chill  from  the  coldest  mornings,  heating  elements  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  power-adjustable  front  seats. 

For  the  convenience  of  rear  seat  passengers,  exqui- 
sitely finished  fold-down  picnic  tables  are  ficted  to  the 
backs  of  the  front  seats.  There  are  high  intensity  lamps 
for  reading  and  individual  headrests  for  comfort. 


The  Jaguar  Vanden  Plas 


The  Vanden  Plas  is  the 
most  exclusive  and  lux- 
uriously equipped  sedan 
offered  by  Jaguar.  Everything — from  fleece-like  rugs  for 
the  passenger  footwells  to  an  80-watt  stereo  system... 
from  climate  control  to  a  heated  headlamp  washer  sys- 
tem, and  more — is  standard. 

The  1988  Vanden  Plas  is  also  covered  by  Jaguar's 
extensive  three  year/36,000  mile  warranty.  See  your 
dealer  for  details  on  Jaguar's  limited  warranty,  applica- 
ble in  the  USA  and  Canada,  and  its  comprehensive 
Service-On-SiteSM  Roadside  Assistance  Plan.  For  the 
Jaguar  dealer  nearest  you,  call:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

JAGUAR  CARS  INC  ,  LE0NIA.  NJ  07605  •  ENJOY  TOMORROW  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY 


I  Kin  year,  Stanley  and  c  )arol  Anderson  finally  found  time  r  > 
landscape  the  front  yard  ol  the  Napa  Valley  farmhouse  the\ 
bought  in  1971.  There  wore  thirty-six  acres  ol  vineyard  to  plant 
first,  a  temporary  winery  to  build,  and  square-foot  cellar 

to  dig  in  a  rocky  knoll.  The  work  went  slowly  because  it  was  con- 
fined largely  to  weekends.  S.  Anderson,  wine  maker,  was  also 
Stanley  Burton  Anderson,  D.D.S.,  with  a  full-time  practice  450 


Plenty 

California 

challenges 

French 
champagnes 


Byjolm  II  "mthrop  Haegi  r 
Plioto^riplishjiimsllojeik 


miles  south  of  Napa  in  San  Marino.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Wino,  he 
said.  But  in  1980,  after  years  of  weekly  commuting,  extensive 
study,  and  prodigious  work,  the  Andersons  produced  200  cases  of 
top-quality  bottle-fermented  sparkling  wine — the  toughest  chal- 
lenge in  the  California  wine  business. 

Bottle-fermented  sparkling  wines  are  the  last  great  frontier  in 
California  enology.  Chardonnay  was  conquered  by  Fred  McCrea 
in  the  1960s,  and  superlative  cabernet  sauvignon  has  been  made 
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,  I  Mondavi,  and  others  since  about  1969,  but 

,  (     lifomia  sparkling  wine  was  almost  always  terrible: 

iv   tallic,  with  bubbles,  like  club  soda.  Only  a  trickle 

I  by  the  French  methode  champenoise.  Wine  makers 

Lium  '.rapes  for  serious,  still  wines. 

I  ire  began  to  change  when  Jack  and  Jamie  Dav- 
ght  the  old  Schramsberg  vineyard,  nearCalistoga,  in  1965 
led  the  varietals  that  produce  great  French  champagne. 
.  in  the  1970s,  French  champagne  houses  discovered  the 
Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys.  Domaine  Chandon,  the  giant  Moet- 
Hennessy  California  venture,  was  followed  by  Piper-Heidsieck, 
G.    H.    Mumm,   Louis  Roederer,   and  Taittinger.    But  while 
Domaine  Chandon's  production  has  soared  to  over  500,000  cases 
a  year,  a  tiny  procession  of  names  like  S.  Anderson,  Scharffen- 
berger,  Iron  Horse,  Van  der  Kamp,  and  Robert  Hunter  has  started 
grabbing  awards  and  space  on  the  wine  lists  of  top  restaurants 
across  the  country.  They  frequently  outscore  the  California  prod- 
ucts of  the  great  French  champagne  firms  and  sometimes  compare 
favorably  with  nonvintage  champagnes  from  France. 

Robert  Parker's  Wine  Advocate  has  given  one  of  these  new 
"champagnes,"  Iron  Horse,  especially  high  marks  "for  price, 
refinement,  elegance,  finesse,  and  flavor."  Van  der  Kamp  spar- 
kling wines  have  been  served  repeatedly  at  White  House  state 
dinners.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Robert  Lawrence  Balz- 
er  has  reported  that  Scharffenberger's  1982  Blanc  de  Blancs 
actually  outplaced  five  distinguished  French  champagnes  in  one 
private  tasting  (though  this  may  have  been  a  fluke).  Forrest  Tan- 
cer,  of  Iron  Horse,  whose  recent  vintages  have  elicited  compli- 
ments even  from  champagne  magnates  like  Christian  Bizot,  of 
Bollinger,  credits  his  abandoning  "the  old  Korbel  style"  for  the 
great  leap  forward.  (Korbel  is  the  oldest  and  larcest  producer  of 
bottle-fermented  sparkling  wine  in  California.)  "Basically," 
Tancer  says,  "we  used  to  make  still  wines  first  and  convert  them. 
Now  we  think  sparkling  wine  from  the  beginning." 

California  sparkling  wine  has  been  a  latecomer  for  many 
reasons.  The  right  combination  of  high  acid  and  mature 
fruit  can  probably  be  achieved  only  in  Califor  ia's  cold- 
est viticultural  microclimates.  In  any  case,  it  is  much 
harder  than  still  wine  to  produce.  Sparkling  wines  are  made  from 
still,  "base"  wines  bottled  with  a  bit  of  yeast  and  sugar  and  a  tem- 
porary cap.  A  second  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  bottle. 
Under  pressure,  carbon  dioxide  dissolves  in  the  wine,  making 
bubbles,  and  dead  yeast  is  thrown  off  as  a  deposit.  After  one  to  five 
years  "on  the  yeast,"  the  bottles  are  manipulated  to  coax  the  sedi- 
ment against  the  temporary  cap.  Then,  in  a  blitzkrieg  of  manual 
operations,  the  neck  of  each  bottle  is  frozen,  the  cap  removed,  the 
yeasty  detritus  expelled,  and  the  loss  replaced  with  a  small  dose  of 
wine  and  sugar.  The  long-suffering  bottle  is  finally  corked.  While 
the  world's  best  still  wines  depend  on  soil,  climate,  and  wine  mak- 
ers with  a  healthy  respect  for  Mother  Nature,  sparkling  wines 
have,  as  John  Scharffenberger  puts  it,  been  "an  interventionist 
and  technologist  business  for  two  hundred  years."  Champagne 
makers  blend,  chaptalize,  dose,  twist,  and  shake  their  wine 
toward  success.  At  the  same  time  they  must  respect  the  delicacy  oi 
freshly  fermented  wine — it  is  high  on  acid  and  low  on  robust 
fruit — and  accept  the  fact  that  many  enological  procedures  are 
impossible  once  the  second  fermentation  has  been  induced.  "For 
every  right  move,"  says  Martin  van  der  Kamp,  "you  can  make  ten 
wrong  ones,  and  you  can't  fix  your  mistakes." 

The  fact  is,  technical  knowledge  about  sparkling  wine  is 
scarce.  In  France,  with  90  percent  of  the  world's  experience,  few 
articles  are  written  about  it,  and  English-language  material  is 
scarcer  still.  French  champagne  makers  seem  to  like  the  aura  of 
mystery  that  surrounds  their  business,  and  some  are  not  above 


CHAMPAGNE  OR  SPARKLING  WINE? 

According  to  the  French,  le  champagne  is  a  sparkling  wine  made  by  the  methode  cham- 
penoise in  \a  Champagne,  a  delimited  viticultural  district  east  of  Paris.  Sparkling  wine 
made  elsewhere  by  whatever  method  can  be  crerruint,  rm  mousseux,  Selct,  or  "sparkling 
wine,"  but  never  champagne.  U.S.  law,  however,  holds  that  champagne  is  a  generic 
term,  and  California  producers  of  premium  sparkling  wines  are  divided  on  the  issue  of 
nomenclature.  Scharffenberger  and  Iron  Horse  stick  to  "sparkling  wine";  Schramsberg, 
Hunter,  and  van  der  Kamp,  to  "champagne."  Anderson  will  introduce  "champagne" 
into  the  small  print  at  the  bottom  of  his  label  next  year.  Others  may  follow  suit,  flouting 
the  new  French  claim  that  methode  champenoise  is  also  a  protected  term.  However  pre- 
posterous this  is,  the  French  are  getting  their  way  within  the  Common  Market. 

claiming,  for  instance,  that  they  keep  their  yeast  cultures  locked 
away  in  safes  when,  in  fact,  they  buy  them  on  the  open  market. 
The  academic  backbone  of  the  California  wine  industry,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis,  has  not  developed  significant 
expertise  in  sparkling  wines,  so  the  pioneers  have  been  on  their 
own,  seeking  the  advice  of  consultants  like  the  eighty-five-year- 
old  Andre  Tchelistcheff,  who  made  Beaulieu  Vineyard  Califor- 
nia's first  "great"  winery,  his  son  Dimitri,  and  the  few  specialists 
they  could  find  in  Europe.  Anderson  and  Iron  Horse  have 
engaged  "visiting"  assistant  wine  makers  from  Champagne. 
American  makers  have  traveled  in  Champagne,  but  none  has 
ever  apprenticed  thete.  Good  formal  training  is  not  available. 
Sometimes  information  is  transmitted  in  strikingly  unorthodox 
\\  ays.  \  an  det  Kamp  thinks  he  may  have  gotten  the  "best  dope" 
bv  exchanging  teenage  sons  one  summer  with  the  wine  maker  at 
Roederer. 

California  sparkling  wine  is  a  terminological  morass.  "Brut," 
which  in  France  defines,  precisely  and  exclusively,  the  percent- 
age of  residual  sugar,  is  not  a  regulated  term  in  California.  In 
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general,  "brut"  is  the  term  of  choice  for  dry  sparkling  wine  made 
from  a  blend  of  red  and  white  grapes,  usually  pinot  noir  and  char- 
donnay,  in  whatever  proportions  the  maker  sees  fit.  When  used 
this  way,  "brut"  is  distinguished  from  "blanc  de  noirs"  on  the  one 
hand — a  white  sparkling  wine  made  almost  entirely  from  pinot 
noir — or  "blanc  de  blancs" — a  white  wine  made  almost  exclu- 
sively from  white  grapes  (like  chardonnay,  pinot  meunier,  and 
pinot  blanc)  on  the  other.  But  Robert  Hunter  calls  his  blend  of 
two-thirds  pinot  noir  and  one-third  whites  "brut  de  noirs," 
although  it  contains  no  more  pinot  noir  than  Scharf- 
fenberger's  plain  "brut. "  All  three  terms,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, usually  denote  wines  with  less  than 
1 . 5  percent  residual  sugar — the  top  end  of 
the  French  "brut"  range.  Schramsberg  calls 
its  sweet  champagne  "cremant" — a  term 
used  in  France  to  denote  sparkling  wines 
made  in  Burgundy,  Alsace,  and  elsewhere. 
The  chaos  of  "Wedding  Cuvee,"  "English 
Cuvee,"  and  "Cuvee  de  Pinot"  have  no  more  meaning 
than  French  house  names  like  "Cordon  Rouge"  or 
"Crystal." 

Descriptive  terms  fare  no  better.  "Toasty"  and  "yeasty"  are 
used  interchangeably,  even  though  "yeasty"  properly  describes  a 
fresh  aroma  related  to  rising  dough,  while  "toasty"  connotes  an 
oxidized  smell.  Little  wonder  that,  when  sparkling  wines  are 
judged  at  fairs  and  competitions,  the  results  are  wildly  inconsis- 
tent. "Random  picks  by  random  judges  against  random  criteria," 
says  van  der  Kamp  dismissively,  although  he  has  won  his  share  of 
medals.  In  an  effort  to  establish  some  authoritative  terminology, 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis  has  joined  in  work  on  an 
"aroma  wheel"  for  sparkling  wines,  but  several  years  of  hard  work 
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■  Jon't  even  realize,"  says  Scharffenberger, 
i  'brut'  champagnes  range  across  a  broad  spectrum  of 
from  the  light,  refreshing  wine  produced  by  Taittin- 
'  .iecart-Salmon,  which  are  1 1.5  or  12  percent  alcohol 
to  Krug's  big  sipping  wines,  which  hover  around  1 3 
Style  and  quality  get  confused." 
Americans  tend  to  associate  sparkling  wines  with  luxury,  holi- 
and  celebrations.  As  much  as  75  percent  of  all  sparkling 
wine  is  purchased  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  for  the  French  cus- 
tom of  a  preprandial  coupe  de  champagne  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
"People  think  of  sparklers  as  mood  wines,  not  food  wines,"  says 
van  der  Kamp.  He  has  capitalized  on  this  by  choosing  an  evoca- 
tive name — Midnight  Cuvee — for  his  rose  and  by  designing  a 
gilt-edged  label  that  resembles  a  formal  invitation.  Other  makers 
would  like  to  move  away  from  such  associations.  Scharffenberger 
has  launched  an  ambitious  "champagne  by  the  glass"  campaign  to 
capture  part  of  the  cocktail-hour  trade  in  white  wine.  "Any  way 
you  look  at  it,"  says  Jack  Davies,  "we  are  just  beginning  to  estab- 
lish the  idea  of  champagne  as  wine,  and  not  as  bubbles." 

It  is  paradoxical,  considering  the  difficulty  of  making  sparkling 
wine,  that  problems,  even  failures,  with  still  wines  drove  some 
California  wine  makers  into  the  sparkling  side  of  the  business.  In 
the  1960s  and  '70s  a  lot  of  pinot  noir  was  planted  in  California's 
wine  valleys,  but  no  one  managed  consistently  to  make  anything 
resembling  a  great  red  Burgundy  from  this  fragile  varietal.  Frus- 
trated, wineries  sought  new  uses  for  pinot  noir.  While  some  tried 
making  "blush"  and  rose,  it  occurred  to  others  that  pinot  noir 

C  makes  great  cham- 

pagne.  Chateau  St. 
J  Jean  had  been  buying 
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still  white  wines. 
Hunter  cut  a  deal  to 
use  St.  Jean's  facili- 
ties to  produce  a 
wine  of  his  own,  a 
champagne.  At  Iron 
Horse,  Forrest  Tan- 
^7  cer  found   that  he 

could  make  a  satis- 
factory pinot  noir  only  one  year  in  three  or  tour  and  decided  to 
experiment  with  a  sparkling  cuvee.  Martin  van  der  Kamp  reports 
that  one  barrel  of  noncommercial  Sonoma  Mountain  chardon- 
nay  "too  high  in  acid  for  a  still  wine"  led  to  his  first  experiments 
with  sparklers.  "Besides,"  he  admits,  "champagne  was  a  less 
crowded  field."  Old  wine  hands  were  skeptical.  "Everybody  was 
100  percent  against  my  going  into  the  champagne  business,"  van 
der  Kamp  recalls.  "But  I  felt  it  was  like  Odysseus  and  the  sirens.  I 
just  had  to  close  my  ears  somehow  and  persevere." 

Scharffenberger,  an  alumnus  of  McCrea's  famous  Stony  Hill 
Vineyard,  with  a  degree  in  biogeography,  says  he  turned  to  spar- 
kling wine  because  he  liked  to  drink  it.  "I  liked  the  way  I  felt  when 
I  drank  champagne,  healthier  and  more  alert.  I  love  good  cognac 
too,  but  cognac  doesn't  make  me  feel  good."  He  is  betting  that  a 
whole  generation  of  wine-sipping,  Perrier-quaffing  yuppies  will 
eventually  agree. 

It  is  probably  a  good  bet,  seeing  how  tar  the  Calitornians  have 
already  come  in  improving  their  sparkling  wine.  Still,  the  makers 
themselves  are  the  first  to  admit  that  California  has  not  so  far 
produced  anything  great.  Scharftenberger  thinks  that  may  take 
another  twenty  years.  Joy  Anne  Sterling,  of  Iron  Horse,  has  said 


is  wine, 

not  hist  kittles. 


she  may  be  ninety  before  her  wines  are  "perfect" — she  is  thirty-! 
three  now.  If  the  Schramsberg  wines  of  the  late  1960s  were  the! 
beginning,  and  the  end  is  defined  as  the  best  California  can  ever! 
produce,  where  are  we  now.1  Jack  Davies  says  reflectively,  "Maybe  j 
halfway.  Wine  is  a  business  you  don't  get  very  good  at  very  fast. 
This  is  a  fact  often  overlooked.  We  have  the  potential  to  make] 
magnificent  sparkling  wines  in  California.  Fifteen  years  from  now 
we'll  wonder  how  we  could  have  made  such  .    .    .   well,  unexcel- 
lent  wines  in  1987." 

yeast  cultures  need  more  work;  so  do  the  mechanics 
oi  finer  and  longer-lived  bubbles.  Experiments 
must  be  done  with  malolactic  fermentation  and  the 
effects  of  wood  on  the  "base"  wines.  No  one  yet 
knows  enough  about  reserves — still  wines  from  a 
previous  vintage  held  tor  blending  in  a  later  year.  Most  makers  use 
reserve  wines  sparingly  if  at  all,  but  Scharffenberger  has  stopped 
vintage-dating  his  Brut  so  that  he  can  use  reserve  wines  routinely. 
Not  even  the  question  of  varietals  has  been  definitively  settled. 
Several  California  houses  have  just  started  planting  pinot  meu- 
nier,  a  grape  long  used  in  Champagne  but  misunderstood  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Scharffenberger  thinks  it  may  be  responsible  for  some  oi 
the  gravelly,  chalky  midpalate  flavors  in  French  champagne  once 
ascribed  to  the  soil.  All  these  issues  will  take  time  to  work  out. 
"Take  a  new  yeast  culture,"  says  Davies.  "How  soon  will  you 
know  if  it  makes  the  wine  better'  Not  in  time  for  the  next  harvest. 
It  takes  five  years  to  commit  even  to  small  changes  in  your  wine- 
making  practice."  Methode  champenoise  is  a  slow  game. 

Sparkling  wine  is  a  lot  more  expensive  to  produce  than  still 
wine  from  comparable  grapes.  The  time  required  for  aging  on  the 
yeast  and  the  labor  associated  with  temporary  capping,  riddling, 
disgorging,  and  dosage  limit  the  opportunities  for  economies  of 
scale.  Compounding  these  costs,  sparkling  wine  is  taxed  at  twen- 
ty times  the  still  rate — the  federal  government's  contribution  to 
the  image  of  champagne  as  luxury.  A  bottle  of  the  best  California 
champagne  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Schramsberg's  Reserve) 
retails  for  between  twelve  and  eighteen  dollars.  Several  of  the 
new  producers  say  that  in  this  range  production  costs  eat  up  most 
of  the  wholesale  price. 

But  industry  analysts  are  generally  bullish  about  methode  cham- 
penoise wines.  They  cite  a  12  percent  increase  in  sales  from  1985 
to  1986,  even  as  prices  creep  upward.  (By  contrast,  prices  for 
premium  still  wines  have  not  risen  for  several  years,  and  sales  have 
declined.)  However,  small  wineries  may  have  difficulty  investing 
in  the  experimentation  and  innovations  required  to  hoist  Califor- 
nia sparkling  wine  onto  the  next  qualitative  plateau.  Davies 
explains:  "The  experiments  have  to  be  made  at  the  busiest  time. 
You  almost  need  an  assistant  wine  maker  in  charge  of  research  and 
development.  That's  hard  when  you're  producing  fewer  than 
1 0,000  cases  a  year.  For  the  first  seven  years  at  Schramsberg,  there 
was  no  way  we  could  be  engaged  in  new  yeast  studies.  We  had  our 
hands  full  just  keeping  the  wine  sound." 

For  every  California  winery  now  producing  a  sparkling  wine, 
there  are  two  or  three  that  have  tried  and  quit.  The  outstanding 
wines  are  being  produced,  almost  without  exception,  by  "special- 
ists," not  by  large  wineries  that  make  a  bit  of  methode  champenoise 
as  a  sideline.  The  business  seems  to  attract  independent  profes- 
sionals— "stubborn  people,"  Stanley  Anderson  puts  it,  "who  are 
used  to  hanging  in. "  Anderson  was  not  looking  for  an  easy  retire- 
ment. "This  business  is  a  reason  to  stay  young,"  he  remarked  dur- 
ing a  brief  and  obviously  reluctant  rest  from  his  forklift.  "I  have 
never  seen  anyone  die  of  senility  in  the  Napa  Valley."  □ 

John  Haeger  wrote  about  Monbazillac  for  the  June  1 987  issue  of  Con- 
noisseur. 
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v.nce  Coco  Chanel 
oduced  her  legend- 
ed chains  and  ropes 
Is,  in  the  1930s,  has 
tume  jewelry  been  so 

ich  a  part  of  the  fashion 
.•>cene.  Fun  to  look  at,  these 
accessories  are  being  worn 
according  to  a  simple  rule: 
more  is  better.  Best  of  the 
jewelry  nowadays  is  the  big. 
bold,  brassy  kind  that  has 
just  been  introduced  here 
by  a  bright  French  designer, 
Dominique  Aurientis. 

This  talented  and  attrac- 
tive young  woman  has  an  eye 
for  mixing  different  materi- 
als together  and  coming  up 
with  something  completely 
unique.  She  can  transform 
brass,  glass-paste  cabo- 
chons,  strands  of  glass 
pearls,  and  black  ebony  and 
brown  padauk  into  stunning 
bracelets,  rings,  brooches, 
earrings,  and  necklaces.  She 
decks  out  soft  suede  hand- 
bags with  cabochons  and 
brass  amulets  or  adds  a  touch 
of  mink  and  embroidery  to 
gloves  in  hues  of  purple  or 
rust.  The  effect  is  magical. 

All  of  Aurientis's  accesso- 
ries are  handmade  and  well 
made.  No  detail  is  too  small 
for  her  attention.  Domi- 
nique will  ensure  that  clip- 
on  earrings  feel  comfortable 
as  well  as  secure;  she  will 
hinge  a  catch  so  that  a  neck- 
lace lies  well.  Her  workers 
are  fine  French  artisans, 
many  of  whom  seem  to  be 
the  last  of  their  breed.  Very 
few  makers  of  glass-paste  ca- 
bochons remain  in  France. 
Dominique  has  found  only 
two  of  them,  and  each  is  a 
very  old  woman.  There  is  a 
dearth  even  of  people  who 
are  capable  of  the  compli- 
cated work  of  stringing 
strands  of  mother-of-pearl 
seeds.  No  wonder  that  many 
of  the  artisans  who  work  for 
Dominique  work  as  well  for 
the  top  couture  houses. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  Dior 
that  Dominique  got  her  own 
start.  Born  and  brought  up  in 


Aix-en-Provence,  she  left 
for  Paris  in  1976  to  complete 
her  university  degree  in  liter- 
ature and  languages  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Soon,  Domi- 
nique was  introduced  to  the 
chief  designer  of  accessories 
at  Dior,  who  promptly  hired 
her  as  an  assistant.  That,  she 
recalls,  "was  the  beginning 
of  a  fantastic,  creative 
time,"  a  time  when 
she  "learned  how 
to  create."  After 
four  years,  she 

left    and 
went   to 
work   for 
another  Di- 
or  alumna, 
the  designer  Is- 
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abel 
C  a  no- 
vas,    who 
was   starting 
her  own  boutique 
specializing  in  acces- 
sories. 

The  Aurientis-Ca- 
novas  association  lasted 
five  years.  And  now  Do- 
minique is  on  her  own. 
hers  is  not  jewelry  for 
the  timid.  Only  those 
with  a  certain  amount 
of  panache  can  sport  it, 
especially  because  it  is 
most  effective  when  worn 
in  massive  amounts.   Be- 
cause the  look  is  so  sophis- 
ticated, the  jewelry  goes 
as  well  with  blue  jeans  as 
with  the  perfect  black 
dress;  it  looks  right  day- 
time or  evenings.  Because 
it  mixes  and  matches  ex- 
tremely well,    it  can  be 
worn  in  many  combina- 
tions. Choosing  pieces  for 
yourself  is  like  eating  pea- 
nuts: the  more  you  try,  the 
more  you  want.  One  ebo- 
ny-and-brass  bracelet 
won't  do;  you  must  have 
three!   And   it  you  could 
have  your  druthers,   why, 
you'd  just  take  it  all. 

— Nancy  Hoving 
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Opposite:  Round  earring  with 
brass  studs;  curved  ebony-and- 
brass  earring.  Chain  necklace, 

bracelet,  and  collar  with 
mask-.  Lett:  Ebony-and-brass 
bag  clasp  and/or  hair  orna- 
ment. Below:  Green  drop  cabo- 
chon  earrings. 
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akfast  time  is  not  usually  London's  most  spatkling 

i ,  but  who  could  resist  an  invitation  to  breakfast  at 

Tiffany's  shop  on  Old  Bond  Street?  If  the  bid  arrives, 

1  it  will  be  from  the  Honorable  Rosamond  Monckton,  a 

J/  dynamo  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  serves  as  man- 

:  director  of  Tiffany  6k  Co.,  London.  Rosa,  as  she  prefers  to 

lied,  has  been  entertaining  at  Tiffany  on  Friday  mornings  at 

8:00  since  Tiffany  reopened  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1986,  after  an 

absence  from  London  of  nearly  fifty  years. 

Her  guests  are  likely  to  be  young,  in  their  twenties  or  early 
thirties,  and  earning  what  Rosa  irreverently  describes  as  "tele- 
phone-number salaries" 
in  the  City  of  London.  It 
is  the  yuppies  who  have 
the  youthful  spirit,  the 
avidity,  and,  of  course, 
the  money  to  share  her 
crusading  belief  that 
"buying  jewelry  should  be 
fun." 

Rosa  herself  is  as  bub- 
bly— and,  one  suspects, 
as  cool — as  the  cham- 
pagne she  serves  at  Tiffa- 
ny. Handsome,  pro- 
nounced features,  tanned 
from  the  latest  trip  to  the 
Middle  East,  are  set  off  by 
abundant  dark  hair  and 
expensive,  well-bred 
clothes,  accessories  by 
Tiffany.  Her  conversa- 
tion fizzes  with  wit  and 
enthusiasm,  but  the  ges- 
tures are  restrained  and 
purposeful,  the  brown 
eyes  watchful.  At  first 
glance  you  might  take  her 
tor  Italian.  She  comes 
from  a  large,  supportive, 
aristocratic  English  fami- 
ly known  for  its  self-con- 
fident manners  and  inde- 
pendent minds.  Her  suc- 
cess as  a  merchant  is  sim- 
ply astounding. 

She  got  the  idea  of 
bringing  Tiffany  back  to 
London  in  the  early 
spring  of  1985,  while  she  was  working  in  the  marketing  depart- 
ment of  the  august  jewelry  firm  of  Asprey ,  on  Bond  Street.  "There 
had  been  a  lot  in  the  English  press  about  Tiffany  during  the  lever- 
aged buy-out  from  Avon,"  says  Rosa.  "It  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  jewelry  market  here  that  Tiffany  could  fill. 
The  big  established  names — Cartier,  Kutchinsky,  Garrard,  Map- 
pin  6k  Webb,  Asprey  itself — were  so  grand  and  haughty  that  they 
were  frightening  away  potential  customers.  The  smart  costume 
jewelers  like  Ken  Lane  and  Butler  6k  Wilson  were  too  throwaway 
for  people  with  serious  money." 

Rosa  had  never  been  to  New  York  in  her  life  and  had  no  con- 
tacts at  Tiffany.  This  did  not  deter  her  from  writing  a  letter  to  the 
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company's  chief  financial  officer  proposing  that  she  should  open  a 
Tiffany  in  London.  "I  telt  that  Bond  Street  needed  waking  up," 
she  says,  getting  to  the  heart  of  her  argument.  "It  was  taking  itself 
too  seriously,  discouraging  people  from  spending  money  when 
surely  spending  money  is  what  jewelry  is  all  about.  I  thought  the 
English  needed  reeducating.  Too  many  people  here  think  of 
stones  in  terms  of  carats  when  what  counts  for  me  is  the  soul  of  a 
stone.  And  I  wanted  to  introduce  more  spontaneity.  The  English 
are  used  to  buying  jewelry  tor  specific  occasions.  I  think  buying  a 
beautiful  piece  of  jewelry  should  be  a  celebration  in  itself.  It's  like 
love;  you  can  do  it  just  as  well  in  January  as  in  December." 

To  her  letter,  she  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Tiffany's 
only  foreign  presence  at 
the  time  was  in  Japan 
(where  there  are  eighteen 
Tiffany  locations,  in  the 
Mitsukoshi  department 
stores).  Tiffany  follows 
money.  Rosa  was  deter- 
mined to  persuade  some- 
one in  the  New  York  Tif- 
fany that  the  money  be- 
ing made  in  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er's Britain  had  created 
an  ideal  market  for  a 
London  Tiffany.  London 
seemed  a  more  suitable 
base  for  a  European  flag- 
ship than,  say,  Paris,  be- 
cause, as  she  explains, 
"the  English  are  less 
chauvinist  about  jewelry 
than  the  French." 

Not  being  what  you 
could  call  a  shy  or  hesi- 
tant person,  she  followed 
her  unanswered  letter 
with  a  phone  call  and  was 
invited  to  New  York  for 
further  discussion.  Stand- 
ing on  Fifth  Avenue  out- 
side Tiffany,  she  began  to 
tremble.  "I'm  not  easily 
awed,  but  having  never 
before  been  to  New  York, 
I  just  wasn't  prepared  for 
it.  I  thought,  How  could  I 
have  written  to  that  build- 
ing' I  had  to  force  myself  to  keep  the  appointment." 

John  Loring,  Tiffany's  senior  vice-president  and  design  direc- 
tor, remembers  lunching  with  her  that  day  at  Doubles.  "It  was  a 
very  happy  lunch,"  he  says.  "I  was  captivated  by  her  charm  and 
enthusiasm."  Even  so,  Tiffany  cautiously  suggested  a  partnership 
rather  than  a  franchise:  half  the  investment  capital  would  come 
from  New  York;  Rosa  would  have  to  find  the  rest  in  the  City  of 
London.  William  R.  Chaney,  the  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Tiffany,  who  had  been  polishing  up  Tiffany's  slightly  tarnished 
image  since  he  engineered  the  purchase  of  the  company  from  the 

Sheila  Hale  is  the  author  of  the  American  Express  guide  to  Venice. 
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conglomerate  Avon,  in  1984,  says  that  he  know  he  was  taking  a 
risk  on  Rosa.  "We  have  to  rely  entirely  on  our  branch  managing 
directors  to  project  the  right  image  and  to  choose  stock  that  will 
suit  the  local  audience.  From  the  beginning  1  had  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  Rosa's  experience,  her  sense  o)  st\  le  and  quality.  1 
respect  her  for  her  enthusiasm  and  determination  as  well  as  tor  her 
knowledge  ot  the  business  and  her  wide  acquaintance  within  the 
local  marketplace." 

Rosa  resigned  from  Asprey  as  soon  as  the  deal  with  Tiffany  was 
struck.  While  Asprey 's  officers  may  well  have  been  sorry  to  lose  an 
employee  endowed  with  such  exceptional  qualities  and  valuable 
connections,  they  sound 
even  less  happy  to  have 
her  as  a  rival,  operating 
virtually  under  their  nos- 
es in  Bond  Street.  "1  do 
not  wish  to  comment 
about  the  person  in  ques- 
tion," says  Nairn  Attal- 
lah,  a  director  of  Asprey, 
who  cannot  even  bring 
himself  to  mention  Rosa's 
name.  "Everyone  is  free 
to  do  what  she  wants  to 
do.  What  we  say  officially 
is  that  competition  is 
healthy;  it  makes  every- 
body strive  harder.  The 
truth  is  that  I  don't  regard 
that  place  as  competi- 
tion. Asprey  has  been  in 
England  for  over  two 
hundred  years." 

It  is  possible  that  in  the 
beginning  Asprey — or 
any  other  competitor — 
did  not  expect  Rosa  to 
succeed.  The  sum  she  was 
required  to  raise  is  not 
revealed,  except  by  the 
startled  expression  that 
still  comes  over  her  face  as 
she  says,  "It  really  was  a  lot 
of  money.  There  was  no 
question  of  showing  a  pro- 
fit for  at  least  two  years. " 

This  is  when  she  might 
have  given  up.  Although 
she  had  been  marketing 

and  selling  fine  jewelry  for  ten  years,  she  had  no  business  experi- 
ence. As  the  daughter  of  a  viscount  (Major  General  Viscount 
Monckton  of  Brenchley)  and  former  confidential  secretary  to  the 
ex-king  Constantine  of  Greece,  she  has  more  than  enough  social 
standing,  expertise,  and  connections.  The  problem  was  not  so 
much  entree  as  understanding  what  the  money  men  were  actually 
talking  about:  "I'm  innumerate.  That  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
After  a  while  I  made  a  rule  for  myself  that  I  must  find  people  I  could 
understand.  But  it  was  a  hugely  difficult  time.  There  is  still  a  lot  of 
prejudice  against  women  in  the  City." 

One  investor  whom  she  could  understand  was  the  Danish  ex- 
oilman  Peder  Bertelsen,  who  owns  sixteen  designer  shops  in  Lon- 


don, including  Giorgio  Annan 
Valentino.  "I  le  wanted  to  di\  ei 
November  and  lVcember,  wlu\ 
buying  |ewelry  than  in  buying  1 
principal  backersand  took  out  a  p 
the  company  herself. 

The  next  problem  was  the  loc 
London  Tiffany  had  been  at  44  Q\ 
the  early  1940s.  But  London  hal 
acquisitive  Sloane  Rangers  prefer 
homeland   within   sate  distance 
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eye  in  by  sorting  stones  in  Hatton 

Her  feeling  for  jewelry  may  derive 

her  as  a  child  by  her  grandfather  Wal 

adviser  to  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad 

seen  in  India  into  the  magical  stuff 

The  target  market  remains  ho 
money;  also,  of  course,  homesick  A 
all  too  aware,  as  a  marketing  expert 
have  been  burned  since  the  collaps 
trating  too  closely  on  oil-rich  for 
Japanese  are  the  cream  on  my  cak 

The  London  shop,  like  all  Tiffa 
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reakfast  time  is  not  u 
hour,  but  who  could  r< 
Tiffany's  shop  on  Old 
it  will  be  from  the  Hor 
dynamo  who,  at  the  a 
aging  director  of  Tiffany  &.  Co., 
be  called,  has  been  entertaining 
8:00  since  Tiffany  reopened  then 
absence  from  London  of  nearly 
Her  guests  are  likely  to  be 
thirties,  and  earning  what  Ro: 
phone-number  salaries" 
in  the  City  of  London.  It 
is  the  yuppies  who  have 
the  youthful  spirit,   the 
avidity,   and,   of  course, 
the  money  to  share  her 
crusading  belief  that 
"buying  jewelry  should  be 
fun." 

Rosa  herself  is  as  bub- 
bly— and,  one  suspects, 
as  cool — as  the  cham- 
pagne she  selves  a*:  Tiffa- 
ny. Handsome,  pro- 
nounced features,  tanned 
from  the  latest  trip  to  the 
Middle  East,  are  set  off  by 
abundant  dark  hair  and 
expensive,  well-bred 
clothes,  accessories  by 
Tiffany.  Her  conversa- 
tion fizzes  with  wit  and 
enthusiasm,  but  the  ges- 
tures are  restrained  and 
purposeful,  the  brown 
eyes  watchful.  At  first 
glance  you  might  take  her 
f  r  Italian.  She  comes 
from  a  large,  supportive, 
aristocratic  English  fami- 
ly known  for  its  self-con- 
fident manners  and  inde- 
pendent minds.  Her  suc- 
cess as  a  merchant  is  sim- 
ply astounding. 

She  got  the  idea  of 
bringing  Tiffany  back  to 
London    in    the   early 
spring  of  1985,  while  she  wa 
ment  of  the  august  jewelry  firrr 
had  been  a  lot  in  the  English  p 
aged  buy-out  from  Avon,"  s; 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  jewelry 
The  big  established  names — C\_ 
pin  &  Webb,  Asprey  itself — w^p 
were  frightening  away  potent i<  <  -1  > 
jewelers  like  Ken  Lane  and  Bui 
for  people  with  serious  money. 
Rosa  had  never  been  to  Nev 
tacts  at  Tiffany.  This  did  not  de 


counts  for  85  percent  of  the  merchandise. 

>,  soft  beige  carpets,  high  ceilings, 
e  the  showroom  seem  more  spacious 
eet.  The  atmosphere  is  inviting  but 
i  as  she  says,  the  English  like  to  shop 
icans:  "The  New  York  Tiffany  feels 
busy  day." 

yed  stock  is  discussed  every  two  or 
ahn  Loring  and  with  members  of  the 
sw  York,  two  from  London.  But  the 
t  what  is  shown  for  sale  rest  with 
?fine  her  understanding  of  what  will 
s  much  time  as  she  can  behind  the 
day  is  really  exciting,  and  on  Satur- 
II  day.  Even  after  all  these  months  of 
d  by  what  people  buy."  Eighty-five 
y  (as  opposed  to  two-thirds  in  New 

is:  breakfast  is  served  at  8:00  a.m. 


York),  with  prices  rang' 
ing  up  to  £350,000. 

It  may  be  remembered 
that  Holly  Golightly  re- 
marked that  diamonds 
are  "tacky"  on  anyone 
under  forty.  Elsa  Peretti 
reversed  that  notion  of 
good  taste  for  Americans 
in  the  1970s  with  her 
"diamonds  by  the  yard" 
— gold  chains  inter- 
spersed with  small  dia- 
monds that  were  actually 
sold  by  the  yard.  The 
English  young,  including 
Princess  Diana,  have 
been  wearing  glittery 
fakes  from  Butler  &  Wil- 
son for  some  years  now. 
But  Rosa  could  not  be 
sure  how  they  would  take 
to  the  strong  designs  and 
lavish  use  of  precious  and 
semiprecious  stones  by 
Tiffany's  star  designers 
Paloma  Picasso,  Elsa  Pe- 
retti, and  the  late  Jean 
Schlumberger. 

"At  first  I  chose  more- 
conservative  designs,  to 
suit  the  English  taste.  In 
fact,  the  best-sellers  are 
now  the  pieces  with  a 
strong  design.  I  didn't 
think  the  big  rings  would 
go:  the  first  big  diamond 
ring — a  Tiffany  London 
piece — sold  for  £25,000 
to  an  Englishman.  That 
was  very  exciting.  We 
celebrated  with  cham- 
pagne afterwards.  I  didn't 
think  silver  jewelry  would 
sell;  I  didn't  think  the  En- 
glish understood  it.  I  was  wrong."  The  reeducation  program 
seems  to  be  progressing  well. 

The  opening  window  display — with  models  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  shaking  hands  with  the  British  lion  and  of  Uncle  Sam 
dancing  with  Britannia — was  designed  by  the  seventy-seven- 
year-old  Gene  Moore,  who  began  entertaining  New  York  with  his 
Tiffany  windows  some  thirty  years  ago.  He  flew  over  for  the 
launch  on  September  18,  1986,  the  date  having  been  chosen  to 
commemorate  the  September  18  in  1837  when  Charles  Lewis  Tif- 
tan\  first  opened  his  doors  in  New  York.  There  was  a  champagne 
breakfast — oi  course — at  Tiffany,  followed  by  a  champagne 
reception  in  the  evening  at  the  American  ambassador's  resi- 
dence, in  Regent's  Park.  Paloma  Picasso  was  also  present  and  was 
much  interviewed  and  photographed  with  her  kunzite  necklace 
(kunzite  being  one  of  the  stones  discovered  and  popularized  by 
Tiffany)  set  in  eighteen-karat  gold  strung  on  South  Sea  pearls. 
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But  the  exhibit  that  stole  the  thunder  was  the  famous  Tiffany 
diamond,  the  largest  canary  diamond  in  the  world.  Discovered  in 
South  Africa  in  1878,  cut  with  ninety  facets  to  128  carats  and 
worth  something  like  $18  million,  it  has  left  the  United  States 
only  once  before  since  Tiffany  acquired  it. 

The  enthusiastic  welcome  back  to  London  for  Tiffany  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  enthusiastic  reception  for  its  merchandise. 
"We're  thrilled  with  the  London  store,"  says  John  Loring.  "Rosa 
couldn't  have  found  a  better  location;  it  looks  great;  and  it's  doing 
very  well."  The  conservative  old  company  has  learned  from  the 
experience  that  it  can  indeed  expand  from  its  New  York  bastion 
to  the  Old  World.  This  autumn,  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Tiffany  6k  Co.,  a  second  European  branch  (this  one 
fully  owned  by  the  parent  company)  opened  in  Munich.  And 
William  Chaney  says,  "From  now  on,  we'll  be  launching  a  store 
every  year  in  Europe. "  Top  targets  include  Paris  and  Milan — both 
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Monckton  picked  a  resonant 


of  them  cities  where  Tiffany  will  ha* 
from  well-established  jewelers. 

"Tiffany  is  a  magic  name,"  muses) 
"But  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  rea 
different  in  America.  In  America, 
Europe,  you  say  'Tiffany'  and  peop 
Hepburn  .  .  .  windows  .  .  .  brealj 
is  like  a  dream.  Unfortunately,  on<| 
it  is  by  definition  disappointing." 

Rosa  Monckton's  success  has  al 
not  been  a  disappointment  to  Lo 
rest  on  her  laurels.  She  is  beginn 
second  London  branch,  on  Sloa 
future.  And  when  this  woman  wa 
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Tiffany's  shop  on  Old 
it  will  be  from  the  Hoi  i 
dynamo  who,  at  the  im 
aging  director  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  | 
he  called,  has  been  entertaining 
8:00  since  Tiffany  reopened  the 
absence  from  London  of  nearly 

Her  guests  are  likely  to  be 
thirties,  and  earning  what  Ro 
phone-number  salaries" 
in  the  City  of  London.  It 
is  the  yuppies  who  have 
the  youthful  spirit,  the 
avidity,  and,  of  course, 
the  money  to  share  her 
crusading  belief  that 
"buying  jewelry  should  be 
fun." 

Rosa  herself  is  as  bub- 
bly— and,  one  suspects, 
as  cool — as  the  cham- 
pagne she  serves  at  Tiffa- 
ny.  Handsome,  pro- 
nounced features,  tanned 
from  the  latest  trip  to  the 
Middle  East,  are  set  off  by 
abundant  dark  hair  and 
expensive,  well-bred 
clothes,  accessories  by 
Tiffany.  Her  conversa- 
tion fizzes  with  wit  and 
enthusiasm,  but  the  ges- 
tures are  restrained  and 
purposeful,  the  brown 
eyes  watchful.  At  first 
glance  you  might  take  her 
for  Italian.  She  comes 
from  a  large,  supportive, 
aristocratic  English  fami- 
ly known  for  its  self-con- 
fident manners  and  inde- 
pendent minds.  Her  suc- 
cess as  a  merchant  is  sim- 
ply astounding. 

She  got  the  idea  of 
bringing  Tiffany  back  to 
London    in   the   early 
spring  of  1985,  while  she  w 
ment  of  the  august  jewelry  firr 
had  been  a  lot  in  the  English  j 
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most  beautiful  room  in  the  world"  is  not 


twentieth-century  hype  but  the  exclamation 
of  a  visitor  to  the  reggia — the  ducal  palace — 
of  Mantua  in  1475  at  the  sight  of  Andrea 
Mantegna's  newly  finished  "great  painted 
This  extraordinary  room  is  traditionally, 
[incorrectly,  known  as  the  Camera  degli  Sposi 
[if  the  Spouses)  in  homage  to  Mantegna's  patron, 
se  Ludovico  II  Gonzaga,  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
■ollern  of  Brandenburg.  In  reality  it  was  the  pri- 
lience  hall  of  the  Mantuan  lord.  Its  rich  frescoes 
aged  buy-out  from  Avon,"  s  .daring  prototypes  of  all  later  illusionistic  art, 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  jewelry  chelangelo's  thronged  Sistine  Chapel  to  the  ce- 
The  big  established  names — Castas  of  a  thousand  baroque  ceilings  to  Monet's 
pin  &  Webb,  Asprey  itself — v^enc  water  lilies.  In  many  respects  Mantegna's 
were  frightening  away  potent  f  invention  has  never  been  surpassed, 
jewelers  like  Ken  Lane  and  Bui  years  ago,  the  faded  and  crackling  masterpiece 
for  people  with  serious  money  ;rave  danger  after  centuries  oi  careless  and 
Rosa  had  never  been  to  Ne>  retouching  (the  first  restoration  was  done  in 
tacts  at  Tiffany.  This  did  not  d>  ckadaisical  conservation  measures  (no  air  con- 

and  little  surveillance  of  the  250,000  annual 


visitors),  and  the  foggy  local  climate  (against  which  twoi 
unglazed  windows  offered  no  protection).  The  media 
glare  surrounding  the  restoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
and  Leonardo's  Lost  Supper  has  cast  in  shadow  the  daz- 
zling rejuvenation  of  Mantegna's  painted  room,  which 
was  completed  last  spring  by  a  team  from  Rome's  Istituto 
Centrale  del  Restauro  with  the  support  oi  the  Olivetti 
corporation. 

"The  Camera  is  a  conservation  victim,"  says  Michele 
Cordaro,  the  Istituto's  vice-director,  "with  an  average  of 
one  operation  per  generation  since  1876."  Although 
photographic  surveys  and  environmental  testing  started 
as  early  as  1975,  the  frescoes  were  cleaned  and  stabilized 
between  1984  and  1986  in  a  rapid  series  of  three  two- 
month  campaigns.  The  basic  criterion  of  all  modern 
restorations — reversibility,  allowing  any  operation  to  be 
undone  without  harm  to  the  support — dictated  that 
nothing  other  than  water-soluble  products  be  used.  All 
fully  restored  areas  are  subtly  differentiated  from  the 
original  painted  surface  by  shallow,  "combed"  stria- 
tions.  However,  the  prime  consideration  was  to  en- 
hance the  unity  and  overall  visual  effect  of  the  frescoes; 
thus  cracks  and  color  loss  were  camouflaged  whenever 
this  was  possible. 

The  impact  of  the  two-dimensional  universe  within 
four  walls  that  Mantegna  created  for  Ludovico  between 
1465  and  1474  is  difficult  to  explain  or  even  describe. 
Reached  by  suspenseful  and  labyrinthine  passages,  the 
Camera  is  in  the  north  tower  of  the  Castello  di  San  Gior- 
gio wing  oi  the  palace,  overlooking  the  Lago  di  Mezzo, 
formed  by  the  marshy  Mincio  River.  With  its  500  halls 
and  fifteen  courtyards,  the  reggia  is  one  of  the  largest 
palaces  in  Europe,  sprawling  over  300,000  square  feet. 
Ill-lit  and  cramped,  the  vaulted,  almost  cubical  room  is 
converted  by  Mantegna's  painted  architecture  into  an 
open-air  pavilion  with  views  onto  a  verdant,  hilly  land- 
scape bristling  with  ancient  monuments  and  idealized 
cities — wholly  unlike  the  flat  countryside  surrounding 
Mantua.  Twelve  lunettes  festooned  with  leafy  garlands 
display  the  ancestral  Gonzaga  emblems,  such  as  the 
radiant  sun,  the  tower,  and  the  salamander.  The  legend- 
ary exploits  of  Hercules,  Orpheus,  and  Arion  illustrated 
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Right:  The  Meeting— Mat- 
thew ludovico  IS  Gonzaga 
with  his  son  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Gonzagcs.  Below: 
Mantegna's  self-portrait 
in  the  foliage  of  a  painted 
pilaster.  Opposite:  The 
hounds  (a  detail)  are 
among  Ludovico's  beloved 
dogs  that  Mantegna 
painted  here. 


in  the  pendentives  exalt  Ludovico's  valor  as  well  as  his 
love  of  music.  Up  above,  the  trompe  l'oeil  gilt  mosaic- 
and-stucco  ceiling,  adorned  with  busts  of  the  first  eight 
Caesars,  draws  a  none  too  subtle  parallel  betweenGonza- 
ga  rule  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

Over  a  balustrade  surrounding  the  oculus,  through 
which  we  look  up  into  a  blue  sky  with  plump  white 
clouds,  hangs  a  playful  company  of  putti  and  handmaid- 
ens. A  peacock  perches  on  the  balustrade,  while,  oppo- 
site, an  orange  tree  in  a  tub  is  precariously  balanced;  it 
would  fall  on  us  if  the  pole  that  steadies  it  were  to  be 
moved  by  the  prankish  servants. 

On  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  Cam- 
era, what  seem  to  be  gold-embossed  leather 
curtains  lined  in  blue  and  red  damask  are 
drawn  back  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
Gonzaga  court.  Posing  with  unstudied  ma- 
jesty, the  rruirc/iesi,  surrounded  by  a  throng 
of  children,  courtiers,  and  pets,  seem  frozen 
in  a  brilliant,  cinematographic  frame.  Man- 
tegna's chill,  unflattering  brush  has  picked 
out  the  most  telling  details  of  each  figure's 
mien  and  garb,  gestures  and  glances,  pre- 
serving for  the  ages — with  a  mixture  of  rev- 
erence and  ruthlessness — a  varied  and  time- 
less sampler  of  human  psychology. 

"His  manner  [is]  a  little  cutting  and  tends 
sometimes  mo.e  toward  stone  than  to  the 
living  flesh,"  sniffed  the  sixteenth-century 
art  historian  Vasari,  who  also  compared 
Mantegna's  painstaking  brushwork  to  that 


of  manuscript  illuminators.  Restorers  have  in  fact  conl 
firmed  that  much  of  his  technique  derives  from  medieval 
panel  painting,  particularly  in  the  lower  portions  of  tha" 
north  wall,  where  Mantegna  experimented  with  oil] 
based  tempera  used  a  secco  on  a  polished,  nonporot 
plaster  surface.  This  procedure  enabled  him  to  work 
more  slowly,  achieving  greater  precision  and  chromatic 
brilliance  than  is  possible  with  buon  fresco,  employe 
elsewhere  in  the  Camera,  in  which  colors  are  applie 
freely  to  wet  plaster  and  dry  to  a  chalky  finish.  Ever 
Mantegna's  giomate  are  miniatunstic,  not  merely  ir 
execution  but  also  in  size.  The  oculus  alone,  measuring 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  contains  over  fifty  such  segments, I 
some  "not  any  larger  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes,"  in  the| 
words  of  one  expert. 


W 


hen  in  1459  the  twenty-nine-year- 
old  Andrea  Mantegna  finally  ac- 
cepted Ludovico's  oft-repeated  in- 
vitation to  settle  in  the  marchesato\ 
as  court  painter,  he  had  already  | 
earned  throughout  his  native  Veneto  a  reputation  so  sol- 
id that  he  could  hold  out  for  the  most  favorable  terms:  a  | 
stipend,  housing,  and  the  signal  privilege  of  bearing  the 
Gonzaga  arms,  which  distinguished  him  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  household.  The  Gonzagas,  who  gov- 
erned Mantua  from  the  fourteenth  through  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  dealt  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  great  Italian  dynasties.  Although  they  had  neither 
the  resources  of  the  Medici  banking  empire,  the  vast  ter- 
ritorial holdings  oi  the  Sforzas  in  Lombardy,  nor  the 
cultural  splendor  of  the  Este  court  at  Ferrara,  Ludovico's 
prowess  as  a  condottiere,  together  with  his  diplomatic 
skills  and  family  connections,  established  Mantua  as  a 
relatively  secure  stronghold.  It  became  a  welcome 
haven  to  that  elect  group  of  humanists — including  Poli- 
ziano,  Brunelleschi,  and  Alberti — who  forged  the  Re- 
naissance but  whose  daily  welfare  depended  so  shakily 
and  yet  so  entirely  on  the  goodwill  and  political  fortunes 
oi  patrons. 

Eventually  the  titles  of  count  palatine  and  knight 
were  bestowed  upon  Ludovico's  "beloved  Mantegna, 
most  solemn  master."  Unlike  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
who  dealt  generously  but  high-handedly  with  the  Medi- 
cean  stable  of  artists,  Ludovico  was  genial  and  unaf- 
fected: the  painter  and  his  patron  discussed 
the  classics  and  collected  antiquities  with 
egalitarian  enthusiasm.  Documents  show 
that  the  marchese  went  out  of  his  way  to 
humor  the  susceptible  and  difficult  artist, 
taking  his  part  in  the  endless  squabbles  in 
which  Mantegna  seemed  to  delight. 

Contemporaries  judged  Andrea  to  be  "a 
most  troublesome  and  annoying  man,  with 
whom  no  one  .  .  .  may  live  peacefully." 
He  was  forever  complaining,  aloud  or  in  a 
spiky  italic  hand,  about  real  or  imagined 
slights  and  ailments,  rowdy  neighbors,  an 
incompetent  tailor,  thefts  of  property,  de- 
lays in  fees.  Even  the  frescoes  of  the  ducal 
palace  bear  witness  to  Mantegna's  queru- 
lous, insolent  nature.  Restorers  discovered 
that,  when  dampened,  the  painted  swirl  of 
blue  drapery  by  the  west  entrance  reveals  a 
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graffito,"  a  peremptory  request  tor  refreshments:  PANE 
INOEFORMAGGIO. 

A  history  of  adversity  with  Dickensian  resonances 
/as  prohahly  responsihle  for  many  of  Mantegna's  idto- 
yncrasies.  The  son  of  a  carpenter,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
Le  entered  the  Paduan  workshop  of  Squaicione,  a  wily 
ne-time  emhroiderer  who  founded  an  art  school  where 
aving  pupils  were  trained  in  painting  techniques,  while 
nose  boys  who  could  not  afford  tuition  were  adopted 
nd  set  to  menial  tasks — "those  desperate  vagabond 
ins  of  tailors,  barbers,  shoemakers,  and  peasants,"  in 
he  words  of  one  scholar,  destined  to  become  the  jour- 
leymen  of  Renaissance  art. 

Despite,  or  more  likely  because  of,  the  youth's  consid- 
rahle  talent,  Mantegna's  struggle  tor  total  emancipa- 
tor) from  his  "steptathet"  dragged  on  until  14%,  when 
he  criminal  court  of  Venice  determined  that  the 
.pptentice  had  been  deceived.  I  be  cruel  master  never 
pt  over  it.  "1  made  a  man  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  as  1 
hall  do  of  you"  was  Square ione's  boast  to  later  genera- 
ions  of  students. 

His  proud  reserve  set  Mantegna  apart  from  the 
self-indulgent  exuberance  ot  Renaissance 
high  life,  guarding  him  to  this  day  from  the 
voyeurism  ot  researchers.  Whereas  Leonar- 
do's fondness  for  his  studio  gar^oni  and 
\hchelangelo's  relationships  with  Vittoria  Colonna  and 
Tommaso  Cavalieri  have  come  under  close  if  futile  scru- 
iny,  all  that  is  known  of  Mantegna's  personal  life  is  that 
n  1453  he  married  Nicolosia  Bellini,  sister  of  the  great 
Venetian  painter  Giovanni  Bellini,  by  whom  he  fa- 
rhered  at  least  three  sons,  who  may  have  assisted  Andrea 
with  his  frescoes  for  the  ducal  palace.  However,  since  by 
all  accounts  the  boys,  though  industrious,  were  singular- 
ly ungifted,  and  their  parent  even  more  exacting  of  oth- 
ers than  ot  himself,  they  were  probably  allowed  to  do 
little  more  than  grind  pigments  and  prepare  his  tools.  In 
fact,  the  sole  suggestion  of  a  hand  other  than  Mante- 
gna's own  might  be  in  the  brace  of  jaundiced  cherubs  to 
the  right  of  the  west  entrance  and  the  putti  over  the 
south  door. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  the 
Camera  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  will  probably  re- 
main so.  The  iconographical  key  to  these  richly  choreo- 
graphed compositions — if  indeed  one  ever  existed — was 
already  irretrievably  lost  by  the  seventeenth  century. 
Except  for  the  most  salient  members  of  the  Gonzaga 
family,  even  the  identities  of  individual  figures  are 
uncertain,  although  King  Christian  I  of  Denmark  (Bar- 
bara's brother-in-law)  and  Emperor  Frederick  III  (Ludo- 
vico's  lord)  are  undoubtedly  portrayed  in  this  royal 
enclosure.  For  convenience'  sake,  the  west- wall  panels 
are  generally  known  as  L'lncontro  (The  Meeting),  while 
the  north-wall  painting  is  described  as  La  Corte  (The 
Court). 

Yet  the  warts-and-all  dignity  of  Ludovico  and  Barbara 
imbues  the  frescoes  with  a  pungent  physiological  vitali- 
ty. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  marchese  in  1462  publicly 
addressing  his  son  Francesco,  the  red-caped  cardinal  in 
the  foreground  of  the  meeting  scene,  with  the  pious  wish 
"As  regards  the  world,  I  desire  to  be  your  father,  but  as 
regards  God,  your  son"  and  offering  the  new  prince  of 
the  church  a  blunt,  off-the-record  checklist  of  attributes 


necessary  tor  successfully  negotiating  Vatican  intrigue: 
"a  pig's  snout,  a  donkey's  back,  a  merchant's  ear 

The  present  e  of  segugi  (bloodhounds)  and  aLuu  1 1 
hounds)  held  m  readiness  neai  the  great  ba\  stallion, 
and  ot  the  Bergamese  shepherd  dni^  standing  at  bis  feet 
on  the  west  wall,  testifies  to  Ludovico's  passion  for  the 
hunt  and  love  ot  dogs.  In  the  court  scene,  the  russet 
coated  animal  crouching  beneath  bis  chair  is  perhaps 
Ludovico's  favorite,  Rubino.  When  the  dog  died,  in 
1467,  the  marchese  instructed  his  spouse,  with  unex- 
pected feeling,  to  have  him  butied  near  the  castle,  "so 
that  just  as  he  gladly  used  to  stay  in  our  room,  so  we  shall 
see  from  our  room  his  burial  place." 

Her  husband's  counselor  in  public  as  well  as  private 
affairs,  the  wise  and  watchful  Barbara  is  shown  with  one 
of  her  pet  dwarfs,  perhaps  to  draw  attention  away  from 
the  deformities  of  her  own,  unprepossessing  children. 
Years  earlier,  in  1433,  Gianfrancesco  Gonzaga  had  for- 
feited the  family's  claim  to  Barbara's  dowry,  so  eager  was 
he  to  secure  this  eleven-year-old  niece  of  Sigismund  of 
Luxembourg  as  a  bride  for  his  son  Ludovico.  When  no 
heirs  immediately  appeared,  the  furious  Gianfrancesco 
stripped  his  son  of  his  titles  and  ordered  all  his  subjects 
named  Ludovico  to  be  called  Luigi. 

Eventually,  however,  eleven  children  were  born,  but 
even  Barbara  had  to  admit  that  at  least  four  of  them  were 
guasti,  "ruined,"  by  the  hereditary  Gonzaga  defects  of 
spinal  curvature,  skeletal  asymmetry,  rickets,  and  obesi- 
ty. Ludovico  prescribed  for  them,  with  scant  success,  his 
own  regime  of  "eating  little,  drinking  much  water,  and 
sleeping  not  at  all."  Barbara  fought  like  a  tigress  for  her 
offspring,  plotting  with  such  energy  for  her  underage  son 
Francesco  to  be  made  a  cardinal  that  her  husband  begged 
her  to  desist,  saying,  "This  blessed  [business]  undoes  me 
before  the  world. " 

Throughout  his  career,  Mantegna's  signatures  docu- 
ment the  artist's  persona-in-the-making:  he  coyly  in- 
scribed his  name  in  Greek  characters  on  one  painting. 
(Documents,  for  a  time,  he  sealed  with  a  head  of  Julius 
Caesar.  Later,  he  merely  employed  a  self-assured  M. ) 
Predictably,  Mantegna  studded  the  Camera  with  both 
overt  and  covert  autographs.  He  signed  the  plaque  over 
the  west  entrance  dedicating  his  "modest  work"  to  Bar- 
bara and  Ludovico;  scratched  the  inaugural  date  1465  d. 
16  iunii  into  the  sinuous  veins  of  the  window  recess, 
painted  to  look  like  agate;  and,  finally,  placed  the  sheet 
of  paper  reading  A  rea  me  pi,  "Andrea  painted  me," 
between  Cardinal  Francesco's  fingers. 

However,  Mantegna  chose  to  include  his  own  image 
in  a  less  obvious  form.  Although  scholars  have  been 
tempted  to  identify  him  as  the  haughty  blond  courtier 
behind  the  far-right  pilaster  on  the  north  wall  or  as  the 
more  mature,  burgundy-capped  figure  in  the  right  back- 
ground of  L'lncontro,  the  painter's  true  likeness  is  hidden 
high  in  the  foliage  of  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  the  west 
entrance,  a  small,  full-face  portrait  reminiscent  of  the 
only  other  frontally  posed  figure  in  the  Camera,  Barba- 
ra's dwarf.  The  pursed  lips,  the  harsh  lines  running  from 
nose  to  mouth,  the  flaring  nostrils,  the  vigilant  stare 
beneath  the  furrowed  brow  all  bespeak  an  intransigent 
temperament  only  just  held  in  check.  □ 

Patricia  Corbett  wrote  about  the  Pallavicini  Palace  for  the 
June  1987  issue  of  Connoisseur. 


Opposite:  Putti  supporting 
the  dedication  tablet  to 
Ludovico  and  his  wife, 
Barbara  Hohenzoilern  of 
Brandenburg.  Above: 
Trompe  I'oeil  ceiling  deco- 
ration shamming  gilt  mo- 
saic and  stucco,  with  a  bust 
of  Tiberius,  one  of  the 
eight  Caesars. 
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n  one  of  Colette's  greatest  short  stories,  called  "The 
Kepi,"  a  prim,  middle-aged  woman  falls  in  love  with  a  young  offi- 
cer whom  she  has  met  through  a  lonely-hearts  column,  discovers 
her  appetites,  loses  her  figure,  and  makes  a  fool  of  herself.  Colette 
is  terrible.  At  the  end  of  her  tale,  the  poor  woman  seizes  her  lov- 
er's kepi  from  the  bedpost  and  puts  it — rakishly,  she  supposes — 
on  her  own  less  than  sober  head.  The  kepi  then  does  what  all  hats 
have  the  power  to  do:  reveals  the  true  self  oi  the  wearer.  The 
young  man  flees. 

This  less  than  heartwarming  story  would  have  had  another 
denouement  entirely  had  the  kepi  borne  the  label  of  Philippe 
Model.  Frenchwomen  of  a  certain  caliber  have  always  understood 
that  if  you  are  really  going  to  let  yourself  go  with  a  hat — and  there 
is  no  other  reason  to  wear  one — it  must  be  the  work  of  an  artist.  In 
former  times,  they  tried  to  keep  the  names  of  their  modistes  as 
much  to  themselves  as  those  of  their  lovers.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  romantic  literature  on  the  subject,  and  an  operetta  or  two.  The 
scenario  usually  begins  with  a  ruined  aristocrat  opening  a  little 
hat  shop  in  Paris;  word  spreads,  and  the  duchesses  flock  to  his 
door;  he  performs  such  miracles  with  tulle  and  feathers  that  ladies 


\bila!  says  Philippe  i  Model 
You  are  a  new  woman! 

By  Judith  Thunnan 


I  liotographs  by  Dai  'id  Si  idm  r 
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all  over  Europe  send  their  cavaiien  serventi  to  fetch  them  home  his 
bonnets;  and  it  is  finally  decided  that  "never  in  the  history  of 
millinery  has  there  been  such  a  genius." 

Philippe  Model  is  the  milliner  of  that  fantasy  more  or  less  incar- 
nate. Now  thirty,  he  opened  his  tiny  shop — a  three-tiered  jewel 
box  at  33  Place  du  Marche  St.-Honore — in  1984-  There  is  no 
decor  to  speak  of,  just  plushness  and  reflections.  The  window  is  a 
changing  hatscape  toi  which  knowledgeable  fl&neurs  make  a 
detour.  There,  according  to  the  season,  you  may  find  a  great  straw 
platter  heaped  with  the  pluckings  of  a  fantastic  arbor  and  complete 
with  a  small  magpie  pecking  at  a  red-currant  branch.  Or  a  spiral  of 
felt  that  teminds  you  of  a  double-scoop  Carvel,  but  also  oi  the 
baroque  spire  of  S.  Ivo  della  Sapienza,  in  Rome.  Or  a  quite  plain 
and  classical  but  entitelv  feathered  boater,  suitable  for  a  gondola 
ride  with  Dali.  Of  a  soaring,  mink-edged  toque  that  is  pure  Cra- 
nach,  but  also  pure  Three  Mile  Island.  And  the  emotion  behind 
your  smile  alerts  you  to  the  tact  that  Model's  hats  belong  to  an  old, 
and  nearly  lost,  tradition  of  magic  artifices  and  thus,  despite  their 
sophistication,  to  a  world  of  folklore,  if  not  of  innocence. 

Inside  the  shop,  on  wooden  stalks  of  uneven  height,  somewhat 
less  fantastical  (and  less  expensive)  hats  are  on  display.  There  are 
cloches,  fedoras,  homburgs,  basques,  tricornes,  sailor's  caps,  sun 
visors,  bonnets,  stovepipes,  and  even  kepis — but  each  one  has  a 
nature,  something  unique  to  it,  which  becomes  apparent,  and 
pethaps  comes  into  being,  only  when  you  try  it  on.  Model's  ability 
to  imagine  that  organic  relation  of  hat  to  head  is  what  sets  him 
apart  from  other  milliners.  "A  hat,"  he  says,  "has  more  potential 
to  transform  you  than  anything  you  can  wear.  But  it  isn't  beautiful 
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Giant  boater  of  rabbit  hair  with  satin  ribbon. 


''Russian"  toque,  made  of  draped  claret  silk  velvet. 


Purple  "beggar's"  hat  with  side  pleat. 
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"Le  Millefeuille,"  of  multicolored  tulle. 


on  a  hatstand,  or  it  it  is,  it  may  not  be  beautiful  on  a  woman.  It 
comes  to  life  only  in  relation  to  hei  eyes  and  profile,  and  only 
when  she  feels" — he  searches  tor  the  word — "an  affinity  to  it." 
We  can,  1  think,  protect  ourselves  from  the  danger  of  ( )olette's 

kepi — striving  too  hard  tor  an  effect  and  tailing;  Haunting  out 
selves  and  king  laughed  at — hy  asking  ourselves  two  questions, 
through  the  hat,  about  the  milliner.  As  an  artisan,  was  he  humble 
toward  perfection?  And  as  a  lover  of  women,  was  he  sincere? 
^^BBHHHH^    be  a  hat's  powei, 

C  Model  puts  it,  is  not  occult.  At  some  point, 
all  women  feel  invisible,  perhaps  because 
they  are  not  really  being  seen,  or  because  they 
are  afraid  to  look  at  themselves.  Depression 
brings  on  an  extreme  case  ot  invisibility,  but 
routine  daily  lite  rubs  away  at  our  reflections, 
loo.  We  then  need  some  external  reference  point — like  the 
bracket  ot  a  mirror  to  which  a  dancer  spots  her  turns.  A  dress  does 
not  have  enough  otherness,  and  a  handsome  stranger  may  have  a 
bit  too  much  otherness.  But  that  great  panacea  the  new  bar  has 
always  been  known  to  do  the  trick.  "It  alters  the  way  a  woman  sees 
herself,"  as  Model  says.  And  what  his  expression  suggests,  in 
French,  is  that  it  "changes  her  self-regard." 

Hats  like  Model's  do  not  transform  us  naturalistically,  unlike  a 
makeup  lesson.  There  is  an  element  ot  primitive  theater  to  them. 
Like  masks,  they  create  a  persona  thar  is  both  more  individual  and 
more  archetypal  than  our  everyday  (and  even  our  festive)  selves. 
That  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why,  at  first,  one  feels  a  timid  fasci- 
nation tor  the  hats  and  why,  in  fact,  when  women  repudiated 
their  old  stock  ot  disguises — vamp,  madonna,  baby  doll,  sacrifice, 
ingenue,  and  high  priestess — hats  went  out  of  style.  In  less  social- 
ly mobile  eras,  one  had  to  choose  one's  hat  and  wear  it,  and  the 
"self-respecting  lady"  was  stamped  from  a  mold  as  rigid  as  that 
which  stamped  out  my  own  first  coming-of-age  Jackie  pillbox. 
Model  keeps  an  aluminum  hat  press  in  his  studio  as  a  sort  of  warn- 
ing device;  he  says  it  reminds  him  that  hat  making  should  ideally 
be  "animistic,  not  mechanical." 

Those  old  vaudeville  and  early  sitcom  skits  about  wives  bank- 
rupting their  husbands  with  their  millinery  bills  were  so  popular,  I 
think,  because  they  were  really  David-and-Goliath  parables;  the 
comedies  of  Mozart,  in  which  the  chambermaids  "fix"  their  mas- 
ters, belong  to  the  same  genre.  No  longer  having  to  "fix"  or  "play" 
their  husbands  and  lovers,  women  are  free  to  use  seduction  for  the 
pure  erotic  thrill  of  it- — the  pleasure  of  both  sexes.  That,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  ot  the  young  women  whom  I  see  in  my 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  wearing  their  thrift-shop  bowlers 
with  the  aplomb  of  duchesses.  And  it  also  seems  to  be  the  attitude 
ot  the  post- 1968  Parisiennes,  who  are  wearing  their  Models  (if 
they  are  lucky)  with  the  insouciance  of  jeunes  filles. 

"There  are,"  Model  remarks,  "two  new  generations  of  women 
who  are  buying  hats,  and  who  understand  them.  The  young  wom- 
en don't  have  to  think  about  it.  Their  style  is  instinctive,  and 
killer  chic — which  comes  from  the  same  kind  of  discipline  that 
you  give  a  guard  dog — is  something  alien  to  them.  But  it's  the 
older  women  whom  I  really  find  more  interesting.  Their  playful- 
ness has  an  element  of  valor,  and  of  history.  Let's  say  that  life  has 
taught  them  the  difference  between  wearing  a  casserole,  or  a 
bird's  nest,  or  a  flying  saucer,  and  wearing  a  hat  that  alludes  to  the 
idea  of  wearing  such  things.  Impossible,  but  voila!  Real  worldli- 
ness  always  has  an  edge  of  self-mockery  to  it." 

Model's  own,  self-mocking  worldliness  is  nicely  expressed  in  a 
photograph,  printed  in  British  Vogue  and  taken  last  spring,  at 
Chantilly — at  the  Prix  de  Diane,  the  French  equivalent  of  Ascot. 
There  were  more  Model  hats  at  the  Prix  de  Diane  than  anyone 
else's  (Saint  Laurent  and  Chloe  coming  in  second  and  third),  and 


the\  weie  worn,  as  a  matter  ot  preference,  with  a  Chanel  suit 
("dark,  with  gilt  buttons  .  .  .").  Model  himself,  who  isan elfin 
man,  rather  shy,  with  a  black  beard  and  a  tender  gaze,  was  wear 
ing  a  very  baggy  business  suit  and  an  old  school  tie.  1  le  had  pinned 
three  overblown  magenta  roses  to  its  lapel  and  had  tucked  his 
avanl  le  diluge  pom  tail  undei  one  ot  his  own  creations.  The  mh  i 
ety  reportet  dcs*.  nbed  this  hat  as  a  "Tower  ot  Pisa,"  but  it  was 
more  of  a  big  cigat  butt,  ["he  scale,  the  mock  formality,  and  the 
general  sombemess  ot  this  outfit — lit  up  by  the  roses — gave  him 
an  air  that  was  part  princeling,  part  Merlin. 

Model  grew  up  in  Sens,  an  hour's  train  ride  to  the  south  of 
Paris,  and  a  city  whose  cathedral  is  the  earl,  st  and  purest  example 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  His  father  founded  a  leather 
tannery  there  after  the  Second  World  War,  and  the  family  lived 
next  door,  although  they  also  kept  a  mansion  at  Deauville — 
which  helps  explain  the  Belle  Epoque  feeling  to  many  of  his  hats. 
"I'm  not  regretful  that  the  house  went,"  Model  smiles.  "Deauville 
is  on  the  sorry  side,  these  days."  It  was  sold  in  1980,  when  the 
tannery  went  bankrupt  and,  not  coincidentally  (here  follows  the 
old  scenario),  Model  launched  his  business.  He  salvaged  as  much 
as  he  could  of  its  furnishings  and  columns,  and  one  day,  he  says, 
he  is  going  to  furnish  a  salon  with  them — perhaps  in  his  garage. 

As  it  happens,  the  Model  family  fortune  came,  indirectly,  from 
the  hat  business:  Model's  grandfather  manufactured  artificial 
moss  and  flowers.  His  own  career  began  as  child's  play:  doodling 
ladies'  hats  and  shoes  in  his  school  notebooks  and  making  pres- 
ents for  his  mother  and  sisters — bags,  mostly — from  the  scraps 
that  the  tanners  saved  for  him.  He  subsequently  sought  very  little 
formal  training:  a  design  course;  six  months  at  the  tannery  school 
in  Lyons;  and,  somewhat  later,  a  brief  apprenticeship  with  the 
legendary  Madame  Paulette.  It  was  Madame  Paulette  who,  for 
decades,  had  le  dernier  mot  on  Paris  hats,  and  the  mot  was  "The 
wilder,  the  better;  otherwise  get  a  scarf." 

Model  went  home  to  Sens  after  his  military  service  and  in  1978 
presented  his  first  small  collection  of  accessories.  Luxurious  and 
eccentric  shoes,  handbags,  and  gloves  are  still  an  important  part 
of  his  trade,  but  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  his  hats  that  captured 
the  public's  imagination  and  the  attention  of  the  press,  the 
buyers,  and  the  other  young  French  designers.  Before  he  opened 
his  own  shop,  he  designed  the  runway  hats  for,  among  others, 
Jean-Paul  Gaultier,  Thierry  Mugler,  Claude  Montana,  Jean 
Charles  de  Castelbajac,  and  Louis  Feraud. 

jA   fter  the  tannery  went  bankrupt,  Model 

Mm    went  home  again,  assumed  his  father's 

MM     debts,  and,  as  there  was  now  so  much 

m   M      cheap  space  at  his  disposal,  installed  his 

^gmmAaAr    workshops  in  one  ot  the  plant's  older 

^^^^  J      M  wings.  His  parents  still  live  next  door, 

and,  with  a  staff  of  artisans  all  of  about 
his  own  age,  the  compound  at  Sens  presents  a  rather  quaint  and 
almost  feudal  picture  of  craft  integrated  with  domestic  lite.  A 
stream  runs  through  the  property,  and  an  avenue  of  poplars  leads 
to  nowhere.  Roses  are  blooming  in  the  weedy  garden,  and  freshly 
dyed  cones  of  felt  are  drying  in  the  slat-walled  attic,  where  the 
skins  used  to  be  cured.  A  telex  is  the  only  apparent  concession  to 
the  late  twentieth  century. 

The  raw  materials  of  hat  making  are  so  intrinsically  sensuous 
and  beguiling  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Model  and  his 
workers  seem  so  cheerful.  Everywhere  you  look  there  are  billow- 
ing clouds  of  tulle  and  swags  of  velvet  and  bolts  of  taffeta  and  lame 
gleaming  in  dark  corners.  The  trimmings  storeroom  is  like  the 
pantry  of  a  chateau,  with  plumage  spilling  out  of  boxes,  and  deli- 
cious-looking wooden  fruit  piled  up  in  mounds,  next  to  baskets  of 
exquisite  silk   leaves  and  flowers.   The  finest  flowers,    Model 
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CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS? 

Philippe  Model  (in  his  shop  with  a 
miniature  "Bahar"  hat)  hegan  by  designing 
runway  hats  for  the  great  French  couturiers. 
Below  are  his  recent  runway  designs  tor 
three  radically  different  stylists. 


t/ean  Charles  de  Castelbajac  is 

renowned  for  his  sporty  de- 
signs. "I  use  hats  sparingly  in 
my  collections  and  generally 
ask  Philippe  to  come  up  with 
one  style — with  simple  lines 
and  natural  fibers — which  can 
be  varied  ad  infinitum.  Model 
is  the  Maupassant  of  hats;  each 
creation  is  a  story  in  itself." 


iMUfi^^ 


L/ouis  Feraud,  high-fashion 
designer,  feels  that  hats  con- 
tribute to  the  polished,  lady- 
like look  associated  with  his 
griffe.  "Philippe's  hats  have  a 
very  feminine  sense  of  fresh- 
ness heightened  by  a  hint  of 
madness.  He  can  make  a  hat 
out  of  anything:  good  inten- 
tions, bad  intentions,  a  feath- 
er, a  flower." 


M 


artine  Sitbon  debuted  as  a 
stylist  two  and  one-halt  years 
ago  with  Model  hats:  "Hats 
provide  the  essential  decora- 
tive focus  for  my  designs."  Sit- 
bon counts  on  Philippe  to  con- 
coct something  novel  for  each 
theme  in  her  collections  and 
says  that  the  Model  magic  con- 
sists of  "whimsy,  personality, 
and  a  certain  Parisianism." 


explains,  are  now  socostly  that  a  single  rose  or  peony  can  cost  five 

hundred  francs.  He  tries  to  buy  the  stock  of  milliners  going  into 
retirement,  but  even  so,  the  kind  of  satin-textured  straw  he  would 
like  to  use  is  virtually  unprocurable.  "There  is  one  old  ladv  left  in 
Florence,"  he  says,  "with  failing  eyesight,  naturally,  who  can 
stitch  the  plaits  of  the  straw  minutely  enough." 

^^B  odel  commutes  to  Florence  on  a  regular 

^T  ^w  y^m  basis,  and  his  work  is  better-known  in 

m  J/  M     Itah  than  anywhere  else  outside  of  Par- 

M    Jf      K      is.  But  it  is  also  in  Florence  that  he  has 

J    Br  M        cultivated  a  corps  of  old-time  cappellai 

jr      ^r  who  carve  the  molds  for  his  felt  hats  out 

WK^^  ^^^"   ot  linden  and  samba  wood.  They  no 

longer  raise  their  eyebrows,  either,  when  he  asks  them  to  put  a 

dent  into  a  stovepipe  or  a  curlicue  on  the  steeple  of  S.  Ivo,  or  to 

give  a  tricorne  an  asymmetric  angle. 

Felt  is  limp  when  it  comes  off  the  centrifuge,  and  so  the  molds 
are  baked,  like  pies,  in  two  cast-iron  ovens,  to  fix  a  hat's  basic 
shape.  The  molds,  in  the  process,  acquire  such  a  handsome  patina 
("like  fossil  eggs!")  that  Model  can't  bring  himself  to  throw  them 
out,  even  when  they  are  too  dry  to  be  retired.  "Each  mold,"  he 
says,  "gives  me  sixty  to  a  hundred  hats.  An  aluminum  hat  press 
stamps  out  six  hundred  hats  an  hour — like  plastic  bottles.  So  you 
can  see  where  the  price  difference  comes  from." 

For  the  women  who  do  not  have  to  inquire  about  the  price  of  a 
Model  hat,  like  the  Amazons  at  the  Prix  de  Diane,  or  Princess 
Caroline  of  Monaco,  or  the  actresses  Isabelle  Adjani  and  Fanny 
Ardant,  Model  still  works  a  la  modiste — the  way  his  predecessors 
made  chapeaux  tor  Mine.  Swann  or,  tor  that  matter,  Mine,  de 
Pompadour.  "I  stand  at  the  mirror,"  he  explains.  "My  own  head  is 
still  my  best,  or  at  least  my  handiest,  reference.  It's  part  architec- 
ture, making  a  hat,  part  sculpture,  and  the  trimming  is  something 
you  do  by  intuition,  like  composing  a  bouquet." 

Some  ot  these  chapeaux  a  la  mudiste  are  made  to  order,  with  a 
client's  special  requirements  in  mind,  and  for  others  Model  draws 
his  inspiration  from  the  headgear  of  other  petiods  and  characters: 
abbesses,  swains,  chimneysweeps,  chorus  girls,  and  private  eyes. 
But  the  quality  he  is  always  looking  tor  "is  something  fragile  and 
alive,"  he  says.  "I  can't  simply  recover  it  from  the  past,  for  the 
effect  of  a  reproduction  is  somewhat  macabre  and  frightens 
people.  And  I  can't  rind  it  in  the  abstract,  either,  tor  a  hat  has  no 
meaning  on  its  own.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  question  ot  doing  what's  in 
fashion.  You  have  to  look  toward  the  future,  somehow." 

Twelve  ot  Model's  most  spectacular  hats  from  a  1986  exposi- 
tion— one  tor  each  month,  and  a  kind  of  millinery  Book  of 
Hours — have  been  acquired  by  the  museum  ot  fashion  at  the  Pa- 
lais Galliera,  in  Pans.  Its  curator,  Guillaume  Gamier,  does  not 
entirely  agree  with  Model  that  a  hat  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  or 
that  millinery  is  a  minor  art,  spared  from  pretension  only  by  the 
tact  that  "la  mode  se  demode" — fashion  keeps  self-destructing.  A 
hat  can  be  a  work  of  art,  Gamier  insists,  when  it  meets  the  criteria 
tor  one.  The  first  of  these  is  craftsmanship,  and  Model,  he  says, 
"treats  his  materials  with  the  precision  of  a  goldsmith."  The  sec- 
ond is  refinement.  "Any  number  of  talented  couturiers  are  turn- 
ing out  clever  hats,  but  not  with  Model's  painterly  and  literary 
dimensions  to  them."  And  finally,  Gamier  concludes,  "a  hat 
must  also  express  a  durable  emotion.  A  hat  is  an  emotion.  Not 
one  that  you  should  be  able  to  get  instantly,  but  one  that  unfolds 
to  you  like  nature,  the  twelve  months  themselves,  or — "  He  hesi- 
tates,  and  I'm  almost  sure,  from  his  smile,  that  he  is  thinking  "a 
woman's  mystery."  D 

Judith  Thurman,  the  author  o/Isak  Dinesen:  The  Life  of  a  Storytell- 
er, is  at  work  on  a  novel. 
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Wide-brim  boater  of  iridescent  pheasant  feathers. 


AN 

ARCHITECTS 

EYE 


Why  the  clients 

line  up  for 
David  Mlinaric 


ByOldaFitzGerald 
and  MaryMcDougall 


Dovid  Mlinaric  in  his  London  studio.  He  is  known  as  "the  greatest  English  classical  decorator  now  working." 


It  is  hard  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the 
London  interior  designer  David  Mli- 
naric. His  friendliness  and  courtesy  sug- 
gest that  he  is  entirely  at  your  disposal, 
but  when  you  try  to  pin  him  down,  it  turns 
out  that  he  has  mandarins  from  the  For- 
eign Office  to  see  on  Monday  morning  and 
must  visit  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  after- 
noon; on  Tuesday,  he  is  going  to  Chats- 
worth,  the  great  country  house  in  Derby- 
shire, to  discuss  the  range  of  garden  furni- 
ture that  has  been  designed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  duchess  oi  Devonshire;  on 
Wednesday,  he  is  to  be  in  Paris,  doing 
some  work  on  the  British  embassy;  on 
Thursday,  there  is  Mick  Jagger's  chateau; 
and  on  Friday,  a  meeting  in  London  with 
Jacob  Rothschild,  the  banker.  Satisfied 
clients  and  colleagues  speak  of  him  lyrical- 
ly and  at  length.  "David  takes  all  one's  old 
things  and  makes  them  look  beautiful," 
said  Lady  Rendlesham,  who  ran  YSL  and 
Karl  Lagerfeld  in  London  until  her  sudden 
death,  last  winter.  "As  a  result  of  his  work, 
Bloxham,  our  country  house,  which  some 
friends  had  even  advised  me  to  pull  down 
before  he  began,  is  magical!" 

Mlinaric's  rooms  have  a  deceptive  sim- 
plicity. His  instinct,  he  says,  is  not  to  add 
things  but  to  take  them  away.  The  colors 
are  subtle,  and  above  all,  perhaps  because 
he  is  an  architect  at  heart,  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  perfect.  The  harmonious  result 


has  made  him  the  most  sought-after  deco- 
rator in  London  today. 

Decoration  being  a  complement  to  ar- 
chitecture, it  is  easy  to  understand  his 
friendly  and  fruitful  relationship  with  the 
National  Trust,  whose  resources  in  the 
beginning  were  devoted  to  saving  valuable 
buildings  and  are  now  extending  to  their 
furnishings  and  decoration.  Gervase  Jack- 
son-Stops, the  diffident  and  immensely 
competent  architectural  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Trust  and  curator  of  the  "Treasure 
Houses  of  Britain"  exhibition,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  year,  readily  acknowl- 
edges David  Mlinaric's  influence  on  those 
ingenious,  beautiful  period  rooms  that 
housed  the  treasures:  "A  great  many  of  the 
ideas  that  I  put  into  them  grew  out  of  my 
previous  cooperation  with  David  on  Na- 
tional Trust  houses."  Mlinaric's  training, 
says  Jackson-Stops,  gives  him  a  viewpoint 
like  that  of  Robert  Adam,  the  great  eigh- 
teenth-century architect,  designer,  and 
interior  decorator.  "He  sees  the  furniture 
and  upholstery  as  an  architectural  entity 
within  the  entire  room." 

The  National  Trust  was  anxious  not 
long  ago  about  how  to  deal  with  Bening- 
brough,  a  vast  and  neglected  baroque 
house  in  Yorkshire  that  was  to  house  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery's  reserve  collec- 

Opposite:  Beningbrough.  The  subtle  use  of  color. 
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tion.  de  d  to  be  done  over  from  top  to 

bottom,  rhe  accretions  of  centuries 
way,  but  on  a  shoestring.  "Most 
decorators  would  have  been  lost  in  the  hall 
alone,"  says  Jackson-Stops,  "but  the  point 
about  David  is  that,  unlike  the  usual  deco- 
rator, he  doesn't  want  to  impress  his  own 
character  on  his  work.  His  approach  is 
authentic  and  historical."  At  Bening- 
brough,  which  has  little  furniture,  he  took 
great  care  to  get  seventeenth-century  col- 
ors— creams  and  grays — that  are  known  to 
have  been  used  at  the  time.  They  subtly 
enhance  the  strong  architectural  features 
of  the  house. 

People  often  tell  him  how  lucky  he  is  to 
be  given  such  well-shaped  rooms  to  deco- 
rate. "A  house  that  looks  as  it  did  when  the 
original  architect  left  it,"  he  says,  "has  a 
feeling  you  simply  cannot  get  by  trying  to 
impose  another  look  on  it.  I  always  try  to 
put  rooms  that  have  been  cut  in  halfback 
together  again.  An  awful  lot  of  what  we  do 
you  can't  see." 

He  cares  passionately  about  the  houses 
themselv  cs — about  keeping  their  integrity 
as  buildings  intact;  about  the  whole  tan- 
gled problem  of  preservation,  and  when 
the  line  should  be  drawn.  He  is  worried 
about  the  newly  recognized  problems  of 


The  main  gaming  room  at  the  Curzon  Club. 


A  bathroom  at  Bloxham,  with  French  wallpaper. 


trying  to  preserve  the  personal  style  of  a 
single  owner.  "I  have  never  seen  one 
man's  house,"  he  explains,  "where  his  par- 
ticular character  could  be  preserved.  The 
saving  of  the  decoration  at  Charleston 
[Connoisseur,  June  1987],  where  Vanessa 
Bell  lived,  is  successful  because  it  was  car- 
ried out  by  family  members  who  under- 
stood what  they  were  doing.  But  usually, 
when  trying  to  retain  artificial  rather  than 
architectural  decoration,  things  are  bound 
soon  to  turn  into  reproduction,  and  when 
there  is  so  much  else  to  preserve,  is  this 
expenditure  worthwhile.7  Artifice,  after 
all,  is  by  its  very  nature  temporary." 

Is  he  perhaps  thinking  of  the  dazzling 
fantasies  that  he  has  concocted  for 
society  balls  over  the  years,  including 
the  one  in  London  in  1965  for  Lord 
Harlech,  who  was  ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  Kennedy  era'  Its  wild 
success  is  what  launched  Mlinaric  on  his 
career.  "Surely,  "he  continues,  "it  is  better 
for  things  of  this  kind  to  disappear,  leaving 
their  memory  as  an  incentive  to  do  it 
again.  They  are  made  of  ephemeral  stuff, 
best  remembered  in  photographs." 

The  puritan  and  the  hedonist  in  his 
character  are  combined  in  a  bewildering 
mix.  Half-English,  half- Yugoslavian,  he 
bis  nevertheless  created  quintessentially 
English  rooms  with  a  clear,  sumptuous 
handsomeness  about  them  that  reflects  an 
enduring  interest  in  the  patrician  quality 
of  country-house  life.  His  spry,  bony  form, 
dressed  in  immaculately  cut  charcoal  gray, 
is  propelled  at  untiring  speed  about  the 
kingdom,  from  town  palace  to  country  cas- 
tle, from  restaurant  to  embassy,  his  infec- 
tious enthusiasm  and  stern  discipline  at- 
tracting patrons  ranging  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  English  society.  A  man  of 
great  sweetness  and  charm,  unswervingly 
loyal  to  old  friends,  he  has  a  modesty  that 
hides  a  steely  dedication  to  hard  work. 

He  tells  how  it  all  began.  Having  always 
wanted  to  be  involved  with  houses,  he  was 
directed  by  his  headmaster  toward  the 
Bartlett  School  of  Architecture,  where  in 
1958  he  soon  switched  to  decoration — 
although  his  friends  will  tell  you,  "The  key 
to  David  is  that  he  always  wanted  to  be  an 
architect."  He  turned  his  back,  however, 
on  what  was  going  on  in  architecture  at  the 
time  ^.nd  remembers  his  horror  at  the  terri- 
ble "infill"  building  that,  for  example, 
replaced  the  graceful  sweep  of  Georgian 
houses  aftet  the  ball  and  chain  had  done 
their  damage  to  Dublin's  Fitzwilliam 
Street.  He  could  see  that  the  next  aesthet- 
ic problem  in  England  was  going  to  be  how 
to  handle  the  many  buildings  that  had  sur- 
vived the  blitz.  It  was  much  cheaper  to  pull 
houses  down  and  start  again  than  to  mend 


them.  "At  the  same  time,"  he  says,  "ther 
was  an  almost  complete  lack  of  recogni 
tion  of  the  value  of  old  houses,  and  the 
were  vanishing  at  a  terrifying  rate.  I  hate^ 
high  rise  and  wanted  to  help  make  it  eas 
for  people  to  grasp  what  a  wealth  of  won 
derful  buildings  they  still  had,  evei 
though  most  were  tumbling  down." 

He  realized  that  if  large  eighteenth-cen 
tury  houses  were  to  survive  in  a  world  with 
out  servants,  their  decoration  and  house- 
keeping would  have  to  be  completek 
rethought.  Popular  interest  in  decoration 
hadn't  yet  evolved,  while  older  houses 
invariably  had  mahogany  furniture  and 

"One  can  tell 
so  much  about  people 
from  their  houses." 

dining  rooms  painted  Adam  green.  One  of 
the  few  people  doing  anything  beautiful  in 
the  traditional  way  was  John  Fowler, 
though  he  was  considered  rather  elitist, 
never  having  done  a  single  job  "on  the 
street" — meaning  a  restaurant  or  a  shop — 
and  working  almost  exclusively  for  upper- 
crust  clients.  "Those  were  the  days, "  David 
remembers,  "when  restaurants  wanted  to 
look  like  bistros,  whereas  today  they  want 
to  look  like  drawing  rooms."  All  the  while 
he  himself  was  searching  for  a  way  of  deal- 
ing with  classical  ingredients  ungrandly, 
sometimes  even  a  way  that  was  not  classi- 
cally accurate. 

Seeing  the  work  of  Nancy  Lancaster  in 
London  and  of  Madeleine  Castaing  in  Pat- 
is — two  of  the  most  influential  postwar 
decorators — was  a  revelation  to  him.  "It 
was  obvious  to  me  that  their  rethinking  of 
the  old  was  much  more  interesting  than 
the  new.  I  remember  the  first,  wonderful 
time  I  saw  Leixlip  Casile,  in  Ireland.  I 
arrived  there  with  a  friend  one  night,  and 
though  all  the  lights  were  on  no  one  was  at 
home.  My  friend  said,  'The  Guinnesses 
won't  mind  us  going  in,'  so  we  walked  all 
around  the  castle  seeing  how  the  ingre- 
dients v/ere  all  mixed  up  and  not  terribly 
expensive,  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  new  things  going  on  in  London." 

At  that  time,  in  the  1960s,  David  Mli- 
naric wore  beautifully  fitted  mulberry  red 
suits,  frilled  shirts,  and  purple  shoes,  with 
a  glossy  pageboy  bob,  cutting  the  figure  of 
an  updated  Regency  dandy.  After  he  deco- 
rated Lord  Harlech's  ball — creating  what 
seemed  a  brightly  colored  Crusaders'  tent 
in  which  the  dancers  whirled  around — he 
was  flooded  with  requests:  "Can  you  finish 
the  sixth  guest  bedroom  for  us  in  time  for 
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"As  a  result  of  what 

he  has  done, our 

old  house  is  magical. 


next  weekend.'"  He  always  managed, 
though  sometimes  there  wasn't  enough 
money  to  pay  for  more  than  brown  latex 
paint  and  red  calico. 

In  1962  he  was  offered  a  directorship  of 
an  important  decorating  firm,  but  even 
though  he  couldn't  pay  the  rent  he  was 
determined  to  start  out  on  his  own.  "1  got 
my  first  studio  in  Chelsea  before  it  was 
fashionable,  and  we  painted  it  the  color  of 
copper-beech  leaves.  A  friend  sent  them 
over  from  county  Galway.  My  secretary's 
mother  made  up  the  curtains,  but  there 
was  never  time  to  hem  them  properly.  Fif- 
teen years  later  they  still  had  pins  in  them. 
London  Life  wanted  to  photograph  the  stu- 
dio, so  Piers  von  Westenholz,  the  antiques 
dealer,  and  I  borrowed  our  parents'  furni- 
ture, Snowdon  took  the  photographs,  and 
that  was  it." 

Quite  early  in  the  game  he  was  asked  to 
help  with  buildings  that  were  historically 
very  good,  though  since  there  wasn't  much 
money  to  spend  the  past  could  not  be  re- 
created. Mlinaric  had  to  take  an  interpre- 
tive approach — basing  his  choices  on  in- 
tuition rather  than  evidence — because  no 
matter  how  thorough  the  research  it  sel- 
dom came  up  with  a  straightforward  an- 
swer. Sometimes  it  would  come  close, 
however.  At  Nostell  Priory,  where  he  had 
an  important  bedchamber  to  restore,  the 
only  evidence  he  had  to  go  on  in  recon- 
structing the  draperies  on  the  bed  and 
windows  was  the  contemporary  records  of 
the  amount  of  fabric  and  fringe  used.  From 
this,  a  little  piece  of  the  original  chint:, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Chippen- 
dale's designs,  Mlinaric  was  able  to  repro- 
duce the  original,  elaborate  hangings. 

He  has  become  adept  at  working  within 
sometimes  severely  limited  budgets.  Milli- 
chope  Park  had  been  a  school  for  years 
when  the  present  owners  moved  into  it  in 
the  sixties.  By  the  time  they  had  got  the 
building  right,  making  it  smaller  and  doing 
repairs,  there  was  little  money  left  for 
decoration.  So  instead  of  trying  to  return 
the  large  hall  to  its  former  splendor,  with 
pictures,  objects,  furniture,  and  poly- 
chrome paintwork  using  perhaps  fifty 
colors,  the  space  was  painted  in  only  four 
shades  of  gray  and  biscuit  and  left  virtually 
empty  but  tor  a  rug  and  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury stone  lion.  The  architecture  histori- 
an John  Cornforth  marvels  at  the  results: 


At  Nostell  Priory,  a  superb  Chippendale  bed  whose  hangings  were  reconstructed  from  scraps  of  evidence. 


"There  is  a  sense  of  increasing  lightness  as 
one  looks  up  to  the  glazed  attic  story, 
where  white  swans  perch  on  stone-colored 
consoles,  the  white  being  brighter  than 
the  soft  shades  used  for  the  ceiling.  Such 
balancing  of  colors  and  tones  requires 
great  sensitivity  because  it  ceases  to  work  if 
it  becomes  too  obvious  what's  being 
done."  The  lobby  leading  to  the  dining 
room  is  covered  in  felt  used  for  shop  dis- 
plays and  hung  with  ironstone  plates.  In 
the  library,  after  the  wonderful  old  book- 
cases were  restored  there  was  no  money 
left  for  anything  but  plain  paint.  The 
music  room  is  furnished  with  little  more 
than  two  pianos,  but  Mlinaric  contributed 
a  color  scheme  of  three  shades  of  lilac, 
three  of  gray,  and  white.  While  the  rich 
Victorian  clutter  is  gone,  the  character  of 
a  warm  family  house  remains. 

Money  is  not  always  a  problem. 
When  Mlinaric  started  work 
on  the  three  e  i  g  h- 
teenth-century  houses  that 
form  the  Curzon  Club,  in  London,  the 
owner,  John  Aspinall,  rejected  his  first 
three  plans  as  being  too  mild  and  re- 
strained. He  wanted  his  gambling  club  to 
have  the  feeling  of  a  private  house,  but  he 


said,  "I  want  to  impress,  not  placate,  and 
you  can  be  as  ostentatious  as  you  like."  So 
Mlinaric  kept  the  eighteenth-century  de- 
tailing very  pure  and  simple  and  added 
sumptuously  florid  Edwardian  overtones, 
mixing  together  different  characteristics 
and  different  historical  periods  in  a  riot  of 
colors  and  styles.  The  result  is  an  example 
of  his  particular  strength — the  ability  to 
adapt  old  houses  to  modern  use,  knowing 
what  to  choose  and  where  to  put  what  is 
chosen. 

"England  was  so  rich  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  he  says,  "that  people  couldn't 
resist  fiddling  with  their  houses,  and  most 
houses  have  been  altered  all  their  lives. 
One  of  the  things  I  feel  strongly  about  is 
that  the  perfect  period  piece  is  often  not  so 
exciting  as  the  one  built  up  over  centuries. 
One  should  keep  the  best  of  all  periods  and 
only  stop  the  clock  now,  if  at  all.  If  you 
can't  reproduce  exactly,  it's  basically  a 
question  of  finding  the  mood.  It's  been  an 
absorbing  exercise  to  unravel  a  room  and 
put  something  credible  together." 

The  houses  David  Mlinaric  is  given  to 
decorate  are  often  tailing  down,  so  most 
jobs  take  two  years  to  finish,  "though 
some,"  he  says,  "go  on  forever."  He  is  not 
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the  kind  of  decorator  who  buys  you  youi 

sheets  and  ashtrays,  and  although  he 
might  hnd  you  a  piece  of  architectural  fur- 
niture, he  believes  that  small  things  in  a 
house  should  be  the  client's  own,  express- 
ing his  own  experience  and  feelings.  In 
this,  he  sees  his  role  as  a  different  one  horn 
that  of  his  counterpart  in  America. 

"What  I  think,"  he  says,  "about  Ameri- 
can decorators  is  that  they  are  trying  to 
copy  English  decoration  but  don't  do  it 
very  well.  Surely  it  is  better  to  have  an 
indigenous  rather  than  a  borrowed  style. 
The  Americans  are  much  better  at  doing  a 
reinterpretation  than  at  cribbing,  as  in  all 
those  House  &  Garden  rooms  that  look 
almost  like  the  real  thing,  but  not  really. 
Everything  in  their  English-look  rooms  is 
just  a  muddle,  unsettling,  and  by  our  stan- 
dards very  much  overdone.  So  much  of  the 
excitement  is  in  seeing  things  where  they 
belong.  Here  the  light  throws  sort  of  cab- 
bage shadows,  but  their  bright  light  needs 
straight  lines.  I  hope  that  before  long  they 
will  get  back  to  doing  their  own  look, 
which  they  do  so  well." 

Although  he  has  worked  mainly 
on  houses,  Mlinaric  has  also 
designed  other  sorts  of  build- 
ings and  has  strong  ideas  about 
them  too.  "We  mustn't  turn  our  backs  on 
the  cities,"  he  says.  "Shops  could  be  bet- 
ter; there  can  be  new  purposes  for  old 
buildings.  Entrance  halls  to  hospitals, 
town  halls,  and  banks  could  be  much  less 
forbidding.  We  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  the  inner  cities  have  been  sac- 
rificed." As  for  the  state  of  architecture 
today,  he  admires  Piers  Gough  in  England, 
who  is  reinterpreting  classical  architecture 
in  a  manner  more  restrained  and  erudite 
than  that  of  the  American  postmodern- 
ists. "He  is  very  critical  of  what's  gone 
wrong,  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
he  may  produce  in  the  future,  for  we  can't 
just  build  a  lot  of  Georgian  repros." 

Nothing  expresses  David  Mlinaric  bet- 
ter than  his  own  houses.  The  first,  bought 
in  1969  after  he  married  his  beautiful  wife, 
Martha  Laycock,  was  Thorpe  Hall,  a  mel- 
low, red-brick,  sixteenth-century  house 
surrounded  by  a  moat  in  the  middle  of  the 
fields  of  East  Anglia.  They  planted  a  gar- 
den, and  the  sun  beat  down  on  the  brick 
terrace  and  the  clipped  box  in  terra-cotta 
flowerpots  in  summer,  while  inside,  the 
cool,  pale,  straw-colored  rooms  had  an 
almost  Dutch  atmosphere.  The  brick 
floors  were  scattered  with  rugs,  and  the 
wooden  ones  upstairs  covered  in  sisal  mat- 
ting. The  walls  on  the  top  floor  were 
washed  with  a  pale  lavender  blue,  and  the 
brass  taps  above  the  smooth  curve  of  a  hol- 
lowed-out  wooden  washbasin  gleamed  in 


Opposite  and  above:  Mlinaric' s  own  studio,  in  Chel- 
sea— the  skylit  drawing  room  full  of  beloved  objects 
and  the  hallway  lined  with  architectural  prints. 

the  bathroom  next  to  a  French  armoire. 
The  house  was  always  full  of  flowers,  while 
a  crackling  fire  of  huge  logs  burned  in  the 
vast  drawing-room  fireplace.  When  Ger- 
vase  Jackson-Stops  first  visited,  he  was 
impressed.  "One  can  tell  so  much  about 
people  from  their  houses,"  he  says,  "and 
when  I  saw  Thorpe  I  knew  at  once  that 
David  was  very,  very  good." 

During  the  economic  troubles  of  the 
seventies,  the  Mlinarics  sold  their  country 
house  and  settled  in  a  London  studio  in  a 
quiet  Chelsea  byway,  surrounded  by  their 
beloved  objects.  He  thinks  the  critical 
spirit  and  the  demand  for  high  quality  in 
England  is  getting  stronger.  Asked  about 
what  he  is  at  work  on  now,  he  chuckles. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  just  finished  a 
deeply  modern  kitchen."  There  is  a  si- 
lence/and his  face,  like  one  in  a  medieval 
painting  by  Jan  van  Eyck  or  Fouquet,  turns 
in  inquiry.  "Yes,"  he  answers  his  own 
unspoken  question  slowly,  as  if  it  has  only 
just  occurred  to  him;  "I  suppose  I  have 
reached  halftime,  haven't  !?"□ 


Olda  FitzGerald  and  Mary  McDougall  are, 
individually,  contributors  to  The  World  of 
Interiors  and  House  6k  Garden. 
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Opposite:  Paul  Cummings,  with  a  few  of  his  finds.  Above:  James  Rosenquisfs  Fahrenheit  1982°  (1982). 


The  greatest  living  au- 
thority on  modern 
American  drawing  may 
well  be  a  part-time  New 
York  museum  curator  named 
Paul  Cummings.  Until  he  de- 
cided that  the  subject  was 
worth  exploring,  it  got  little 
attention.  Since  paper  goods 
generally  wear  lower  prices 
than  canvases,  dealers  rarely 
took  the  trouble  to  show  them, 
and  they  were  not  the  stuff  that 
your  average  high-flying  col- 
lector lusted  after.  As  a  result, 
many  major  museums  were  do- 
ing little  about  acquiring  seri- 
ous examples.  Compounding 
the  neglect,  college  art-history 
departments  were  loath  to  de- 
velop courses,  because  schol- 
arly material  was  scanty. 
When  Cummings  launched 
himself  into  the  field,  in  the 
early  1970s,  he  calculated  that 
fourteen  inches  of  shelving  in 
the  average  well-stocked  art  li- 
brary took  care  of  all  the  books 
on  the  subject.  The  most  re- 
cent was  dated  1947. 

When  Cummings  stepped 
into  the  void,  he  did  not  know 
much  about  his  newly  chosen 
field,  but  he  had  two  powerful 
advantages:  (1)  he  has  always 
been  a  quick  study,  and  (2)  he 
has  never  been  a  martyr  to  self- 
doubt.  "I  will  learn  about 
American  drawings  by  writing 
a  book,"  he  told  himself,  bold- 
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ly  reversing  the  normal  se- 
quence. In  no  time  at  all,  he 
found  a  publisher  and  after  two 
years  produced  American 
Drawings:  The  20th  Century. 
He  has  hardly  had  a  moment 
since  in  which  to  look  back. 

A  gregarious,  ebullient  man 
and — he  boasts — a  sometimes 
difficult  one,  Cummings  has 
thousands  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances with  whom  he 
communicates  by  mail  and 
phone  and  over  meals.  One 
day  in  1976  he  was  talking 
drawings  over  lunch  with 
Howard  Lipman,  an  important 
collector,  patron,  and  trustee 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art.  Lipman 
thought  that  Cummings  and 
the  Whitney's  director,  Tom 
Armstrong,  should  get  to 
know  each  other,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged.  From  it, 
Cummings  emerged  with  the 
curious  title  of  "adjunct  cura- 
tor, drawings."  While  he  had 
the  role — he  quit  this  fall — he 
had  no  office,  staff,  or  budget. 
He  did  have  an  "in"  box  at  the 
museum,  a  closet  with  a  tele- 
phone, and  an  acquisitions 
committee,  whose  members 
meet  three  times  a  year  to 
decide  on  the  pictures  he 
found  in  his  travels  and  in  the 
city's  galleries. 

In  1976,  the  Whitney 
owned   under  six   hundred 


drawings;  of  these,  Cummings 
judged  hardly  a  hundred  to  be 
worth  hanging.  In  eleven 
years,  he  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  drawings  and 
watercolors.  When  Cummings 
thinks  drawings,  he  is  not 
dwelling  on  casual  doodles  and 
vagrant  daubs.  The  pieces  he 
went  after  are  major  finished 
works,  often  important  sign- 
posts in  an  artist's  develop- 
ment and  usually  wonderful  to 
behold.  Every  few  years,  the 
Whitney  found  him  enough 
wall  space  to  display  recent  ac- 
quisitions, and  this  year  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  installed 
an  exhibit  of  eighty  master- 
works  culled  by  Cummings 
from  the  Whitney  holdings, 
the  first  full-scale  survey  of 
modern  American  drawings 
the  museum  has  mounted. 

The  exhibition,  which  will 
wend  its  way  around  the  coun- 
try for  the  next  year,  exempli- 
fies Cummings's  sensibility 
and  his  occasionally  maverick 
tastes.  It  has  some  of  the  stan- 
dard hot-listed  painters  of  our 
time:  James  Rosenquist,  Rich- 
ard Diebenkorn,  Chuck 
Close.  It  has  out-of-fashion 
artists  who  Cummings  believes 
are  underrated  by  the  art  estab- 
lishment: fine  examples  of 
Theodore  Roszak,  Federico 
Castellon,   Charles   Bieder- 


Outrageous 

By  Helen  Dudar 
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Arshile  Gorky's  Nighttime,  Enigma  and  Nostalgia  (1931-32),  ink  on  paper:  one  of  many  studies  for  a  mural  based  on  Uccello's  The  Profanation  of  the  Host. 


man,  and  Alfonso  Ossorio.  It 
has  pictures  by  some  artists  he 
doesn't  like  at  all,  though  their 
names  remain  his  secret.  He 
will  show  them  as  long  as  he 
believes  their  art  is  saying 
something  pertinent  about  the 
culture. 

Cummings,  a  transplanted 
middle  westerner  in  his  fifties, 
is  a  friendly,  open-faced  man 
with  a  dense  thatch  of  iron 
gray  hair,  a  gently  rounded 
middle,  and  a  disarming  laugh. 
He  is  a  generous  conversation- 
alist, lavish  with  information, 
and  a  veritable  Niagara  of  con- 
victions. Actually,  he  is  a  vio- 
lently opinionated  person,  and 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  an 
encounter  is  listening  to  him 
lay  down  the  law  on  practically 
anything. 

•  On  art  as  commerce:  "Art 
has  become  a  big  business,  and 
people  go  into  it  who  really 


should  be  in  the  shirt  business. 
The  success  of  the  arts  since 
the  sixties  has  attracted  a  lot  of 
people  who  make  terrible  art, 
but  they're  strong  personalities 
and  fabulous  salesmen.  You 
can  make  a  fortune  that  way." 

•  On  public  collecting: 
"Fashion  is  the  sand  that  so 
many  curators  sink  in.  If  you're 
going  to  be  fashionable,  you'd 
better  be  fast,  because  you're 
not  going  to  be  around  tor 
long.  If  you're  going  to  be  a 
curmudgeon,  as  I  am,  you're 
going  to  be  around  whatever 
the  scene  is."  And,  "To  get 
beyond  your  own  tastes  and 
limitations,  you  don't  look  at 
modern  drawings.  You  look  at 
older  things  and  ask,  'Why  is 
that  drawing  still  important  af- 
ter 300  years?'  ' 

•  On  prints:  "Modern 
prints  are  always  about  the 
same  thing — they're  about 


making  money,  getting  the 
artist's  name  out  into  the 
world.  They're  so  cooked  up 
that  there's  no  reality  in  them. 
What  made  Diirer  and  Rem- 
brandt and  Cezanne  interest- 
ing was  that  they  were  doing 
something  that  was  still  asso- 
ciated with  the  materials  they 
used.  Now  printmaking  has 
become  like  a  newspaper.  You 
just  grind  out  another  5,000." 

•  On  art  criticism:  "Criti- 
cism today  is  essentially  a  flack 
operation.  Nobody  thinks,  no- 
body responds;  they  just  hype, 
hvpe,  hype.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  critic  under  the  age  of 
fifty.  They're  just  stand-up  cul- 
ture comics." 

Under  almost  any  circum- 
stances, Cummings  is  apt  to  be 
"moderately  outrageous,"  ac- 
cording to  his  Whitney  boss. 
"In  my  field,"  says  Tom  Arm- 
strong, "a  great  many  curators 


and  people  in  the  art  commu- 
nity are  the  victims  of  consen- 
sus. Paul  is  never  a  victim  of 
consensus.  It  gets  him  into  a 
lot  of  trouble.  But  he's  a  won- 
derful stimulus  because  he 
makes  you — he  forces  you  to — 
reassess  your  ideas." 

Even  Cummings's  handi- 
caps have  proved  to  be  a  boon. 
The  gregarious  curmudgeon 
claims  to  have  a  short  atten- 
tion span,  which  requires  him 
to  fill  his  working  time  with  a 
range  of  activities  that  might 
bury  a  normal  man.  Besides 
the  occasional  show  of  draw- 
ings he  assembles  for  other  mu- 
seums, the  occasional  book  on 
drawings  he  puts  together  for 
publishers,  the  occasional  es- 
say on  drawings  he  writes  for 
somebody  else's  catalog,  and 
the  occasional  course  he  gives 
on  drawing,  he  is  president  of 
the  Drawing  Society  and  edi- 
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tor  or  its  newsletter,  Drawing, 
which  keeps  track  of  new 
work,  new  books,  exhibitions, 
and  worldwide  auction  prices. 
During  his  ten  years  as  presi- 
dent, its  membership  has  risen 
from  forty  to  nearly  a  thou- 
sand, in  twenty-five  countries. 
Last  summer,  on  a  tour  of 
European  museums  and  collec- 
tors, he  began  negotiations  tor 
an  ambitious  exchange  pro- 
gram under  which  the  society 
will  organize  touring  shows  of 
old  and  new  drawings  here  and 
abroad. 

Every  few  years,  Cummings 
revises  bis  Picriorunv  of  Con- 
temporary American  Artists,  a 
valuable  source  book  on  the 
living  and  recently  dead. 
Cummings  put  together  the 
first  one  to  rill  what  he  per- 
ceived to  be  a  huge  informa- 
tion gap;  it  appeared  in  1966. 
The  fifth  edition,  with  about 
1,000  listings  and  a  rich  bibli- 
ography, has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Cummings  continues 
to  do  his  own  research;  it  keeps 
him  up-to-date,  he  says,  on  the 
art  scene. 

Whatever  time  may  be  left 
over  from  art  is  channeled  into 
a  slender,  neglected  stream  of 


literature,  for  an  intellectual, 
Cummings  has  odd  reading 
habits,  and  his  prose  style  tails 
short  ot  the  felicitous.  But  he  is 
passionate    about    poetry    and 

supports  it  with  a  minuscule 
publishing  enterprise  that  pe- 
riodically turns  out  slim  bro- 
chures ot  modern  verse. 

For  years,  he  began  each  day 
at  the  typewriter  with  a  form  ot 
intellectual  calisthenics,  sit- 
ting down  and  writing  a  swift 
page  on  anything  that  came  to 
mind:  a  story,  an  idea;  food, 
books,  fashion.  Then  he  tiled 
it  away  with  1 ,  500  other  pages 
and  never  looked  at  it  again. 
1  lis  only  planned  project  was  a 
week  spent  writing  about  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  seven 
deadh  sins. 

Cummings  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  fellows  who  have  al- 
ways assumed  they  could  do 
exactly  what  they  chose  and 
turned  out  to  be  right.  He  grew 
up  in  a  small  lake  town  in 
northern  Minnesota,  "an 
eclectic  brat"  who  played  the 
violin  and  piano,  made  fire- 
crackers, excelled  in  science, 
was  handy  with  a  camera,  and 
ostentatiously  read  Gibbon. 
From  the  time  he  began  visit- 


ing an  aunt  in  Minneapolis  to 

see  live  performances,  bis  eye 
was  on  the  theater. 

Everything  about  the  stage 
interested  him  except  acting 

on  it,  and  by  the  time  Cum- 
mings reached  the  Um\etsit\ 
ot  Minnesota,  he  had  had  a 
deal  ot  local  experience.  In  his 
junior  year,  he  took  the  money 
set  aside  tor  the  rest  ot  his  edu- 
cation, went  to  London,  and 
talked  his  way  into  a  full  range 
of  backstage  theater  jobs  by 
working  without  pay.  He  also 
volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary 
Arts.  The  payoff  proved  to  he 
encounters  with  some  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  art  estab- 
lishment: the  painters  Dubuf- 
fet,  Mark  Tobey,  and  Lucian 
Freud,  the  critic  Herbert 
Read,  the  collector  Roland 
Penrose.  "It  prepared  me  for 
something  I  had  no  idea  I 
would  ever  do,"  he  says. 

Unable  to  get  his  visa  ex- 
tended, he  came  home  in  1955 
and  a  few  years  later  found  full- 
time  management  roles  at 
Warner  LeRoy's  York  Play- 
house, an  uptown  theater  that 
flourished  for  a  time  as  a  major 
off- Broadway  stage.  Nothing  is 
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David  Smith's  Untitled  (1946),  tempera  on  paper.  Nature  inspired  his  drawings  as  well  as  his  sculpture. 
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ever  wasted  on  Cummings. 
"There's  a  wonderful  thing 
called  improvisation, 
where" — he  snaps  his  fingers 
rapidly — "your  mind  goes  like 
that.  Today,  I  use  those 
things.  People  say,  Why  do 
you  always  have  a  fast  answer?' 
Well,  I  spent  twenty  years  of 
my  life  doing  it,  reading  with 
actors." 

Eventually  disillusion  set  in. 
During  one  melancholy  peri- 
od, Cummings  read  a  script  by 
a  young  unknown,  Edward  Al- 
bee,  and  watched  rehearsals  of 
a  comedy  by  another  untried 
playwright,  Neil  Simon.  They 
were  clearly  the  theater's  fu- 
ture, and  he  hated  them.  "I  sat 
there  thinking,  'What  am  I 
gonna  do?  I'm  almost  thirty 
years  old.  I've  spent  my  life  in 
the  theater  and  there  is  no  the- 
ater.' "  His  solution  was  to  find 
a  research  job  on  Wall  Street. 
A  year  later,  during  a  sunny 
lunch  hour,  he  remembered 
that  Jim  Rosenquist,  an  old 
college  friend,  had  a  studio 
nearby  and  had  invited  him  to 
visit.  Rosenquist  was  about  to 
be  famous,  but  Cummings 
didn't  know  that.  He  was  sim- 


Theodore  Roszak's  study  for  Airport  1934  ,  wotercolor,  gouache,  ink,  and  graphite:  an  underrated  artist. 


ply  smitten — by  *he  art,  by  the 
talk,  by  the  agreeable  n. 
the  studio.    He  never  went 
back  to  the  office. 

For  a  while  Cummings  ran  a 
couple  of  galleries,  but  he  dis- 
liked selling.  He  produced  his 
Dictionary  and  casually  agreed 
to  conduct  a  few  interviews 
with  artists  and  other  major 
figures  of  the  art  world  for  an 
oral-history  project  at  the  Ar- 
chives of  American  Art.  He 
wound  up  directing  the  pro- 
gram. In  all,  he  did  over  200 
interviews,  acquiring,  in  the 
process,  an  education  that 
could  not  be  matched  in  any 
graduate  program,  and  he  pro- 
duced a  book  of  a  dozen  of 
these  talks.  Artists  in  Their 
OuTi  Words.  He  also  examined 
every  roll  of  microfilm  of  art- 
ists' memorabilia  that  came 
into  the  place,  roughly 
3,500,000  frames  of  raw  re- 
search material.  He  then 
launched  a  twenty-four-page 
bimonthly,  the  Print  Collec- 
tor's Newsletter,  but  sold  it  after 
waking  up  one  morning  to  real- 
ize that  he  hated  prints  and 
loved  drawings. 

"You  can't  cheat  on  a  draw- 


ing," he  says.  "You  can't  go 
back  and  rework  and  polish 
and  fudge  things.  People  al- 
ways ask  me  what  makes  a 
great  drawing  great.  The  only 
thing  I've  learned  is  that  draw- 
ing never  really  changes. 
What  makes  a  de  Kooning 
drawing  brilliant  is  the  same 
thing  that  makes  a  Picasso  or  a 
Manet  drawing  brilliant."  In 
his  book  of  interviews,  intro- 


ducing his  talk  with  Philip 
Pearlstein,  he  observes  that 
drawing  is  that  artist's  "source 
of  renewal"  and  then  adds  omi- 
nously, "Those  who  cease  to 
draw  are  almost  alwavs  hin- 
dered in  the  continued  devel- 
opment oi  their  art. " 

His  tenure  at  the  ^Tiitney 
delivered  some  fine  surprises, 
notablv  a  retrospective  in  1979 
of  David  Smith  drawings — a 
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Charles  Burchfield,  Golden  Dream   1959  ,  wotercolor:  transcendental  spirit. 
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Jonathan  Borofsky,  Self-Portnit  at  2668379  and  2670098  (1979-80). 


stunning  revelation  of  the 
sculptor's  superb  draftsman- 
ship. As  a  curator,  he  insisted 
on  calling  attention  to  ne- 
glected corners  of  creativity 
and,  occasionally,  he  was 
handsomely  rewarded.  While 
Theodore  Roszak  was  alive, 
Cummings  bought  a  couple  of 
his  drawings.  The  artist  died  in 
1981,  and  to  Cummings's  as- 
tonishment the  will  gave  him 
the  right  to  choose  for  the 
Whitney  any  drawings  he 
wanted.  He  took  a  dozen  by  a 
man  he  assesses  as  "a  fabulous 
draftsman,  a  terrific  artist,  and 
terribly  underrated." 

What  Cummings  brought  to 
the  museum  depended  strong- 


ly on  the  tastes  and  moods  of 
the  fourteen  men  and  women 
on  his  committee.  The  rela- 
tionship had  all  the  excite- 
ment and  unpredictability  of  a 
difficult,  obsessive  love  affair. 
"People  argued,  screamed,  and 
shouted,"  he  says.  Once,  three 
members  rose  and  departed  be- 
cause they  loathed  all  his  offer- 
ings. On  a  few  occasions  the 
committee  voted  down  every 
drawing  or  all  but  one.  As  fer- 
vent as  he  was  about  his  finds, 
he  never  lost  his  cool  in  the 
face  of  hostility.  "He  didn't 
seem  to  take  it  personally," 
says  the  committee  chairman, 
Prof.  Jules  D.  Prown,  chair- 
man of  the  art-history  depart- 


ment at  Yale.    "I'd  be  heart 
broken  it  ,i  group  oi  people 

turned  me  down  as  we 
turned  him  down  at  times 

He  can  be  stubborn.  In  one 
three-year,  period,  Cummings 
says,  he  kept  bringing  l\u  k  a 
drawing  until  the  committee, 
either  worn  down  by  his  persis- 
tence or  finally  convinced, 
agreed  to  its  acquisition.  At  his 
last  meeting,  this  past  spring, 
he  had  hardly  begun  his  pitch 
when  a  member  proposed  ac- 
cepting all  six  selections.  They 
were  fairly  typical  of  the  Cum- 
mings range  of  interests:  the 
latest  was  a  1987  drawing  by 
the  young  artist  Gregory  Ame- 
noff,  the  oldest  a  1918  Robert 
Henri  pastel.  Cummings  resists 
the  universal  urge  to  acquire 
the  artist  of  the  moment.  "The 
pressure  is  always  on  you  to  buy 
new  new  new,"  he  says.  He 
doesn't. 

With  his  confident  authori- 
ty, Cummings  is  more  likely  to 
influence  than  to  be  in- 
fluenced. With  a  little  help 
from  his  friends,  this  former 
man  of  the  theater  has  stirred 
up  a  new  audience,  a  growing 
crowd  of  art  lovers  who  have 
discovered  the  pleasures  of 
drawings.  He  is  not,  however, 
given  to  meditating  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  measure  of  power 
in  the  art  world. 

After  Cummings  had  fin- 
ished discoursing  on  the  value 
of  a  piece,  he  used  to  hear  from 
the  dealers  that  two  or  three  of 
his  committee  members  had 
rushed  out  to  find  examples  by 
the  same  artist — not  exactly  a 
stampede,  but  it  doesn't  take 
much  to  launch  a  fashion  in  art 
in  New  York.  Without  surprise 
or  lament,  Cummings  notes 
that  a  brand-name  drawing 
tagged  $1,500  a  dozen  years 
ago  may  now  fetch  $40,000. 
There's  nothing  mysterious 
about  this  kind  of  art  market, 
he  says  calmly;  it  represents 
the  audience  in  action,  and,  to 
his  satisfaction,  there  are  more 
audience  and  more  action 
than  there  used  to  be.  □ 

Helen  Dudar  wrote  about  John 
Stair  for  the  January  1987  issue 
of  Connoisseur. 


"People  go 
into  art  who 
really  should 
be  in  the  shirt 
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IP  rained  in  layered  aqua- 
IT  marine  curtains  that 
loop  in  the  satiny  sways  of  a 
Hollywood  boudoir,  the  lush 
settings  on  the  stage  arouse 
fantasies  of  some  Caribbean 
never-never  land  dreamed  up 
by  a  1940s  movie  mogul.  By 
day,  the  island  is  a  happy  bana- 
na republic,  a  floral  fantasy  of 
bamboo  and  bougainvillea. 
With  skirts  floating  in  ruffles 
and  ribbons,  their  verdant 
headdresses  dripping  fruit  and 
flowers,  lithe  island  women 
sway  with  men  in  flowered 
shirts  and  palmetto  hats.  To- 


E 
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gether  they  weave  the  intri- 
cate figures  of  the  Creole  qua- 
drille, swept  on  by  the  plump 
brassy  sounds  of  the  band.  By 
night,  the  dark  green  jungle 
resounds  with  crackling  bon- 
gos and  the  low  thumps  of  the 
gomba  drums  calling  the  is- 
landers to  ritual  dances  of  ec- 
stasy and  possession. 

This  stuff  of  dreams  is  the 
theatrical  dominion  of  Kather- 
ine  Dunham,  one  oi  the  most 
popular  choreographers  of  the 
1930s  and  '40s  and  one  of  the 
great  pioneers  in  black  concert 
dance.  Dunham's  spells  are  as 
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Creole  as  the  tropical  islands 
that  inspired  them,  1  lei  pieces 
present  authentic  Afro  (  arib 
bean  dances  in  European  nar- 
ratives, all  blended  together 
with  the  heady  spii  e  of  Ameri 
can  show  hi:.  Daring  in  its  own 
time,  most  ot  her  work  today 
looks — as  do  the  irresistible 
movie  musicals  from  the 
1950s — both  overripe  and  in- 
nocent. But  unlike  those  mu- 
sicals, which  needed  only  the 
VCR  to  spring  them  from  the 
vaults,  Dunham's  dances — 
mostly  unseen  for  the  last  quar- 
ter century — might  have  dis- 
appeared forever  if  the  right 
project  had  not  been  pro- 
posed, in  the  nick  of  time,  to 
rescue  them.  Under  the  chore- 
ographer's personal  supervi- 
sion, the  Alvin  Ailey  Ameri- 
can Dance  Theater  is  mount- 
ing a  lavish  full-evening's  en- 
tertainment, The  Magic  of 
Katherine  Dunham. 

Dn  the  late  afternoon  be- 
fore the  final  dress  re- 
hearsal, which  is  also  the  first 
complete  run-through,  twenty- 
four  dancers  are  sprawled  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  stage, 
waiting  for  the  choreographer 
to  give  them  her  notes.  Slow- 
ly, Katherine  Dunham  comes 
onstage,  leaning  on  a  cane, 
and  seats  herself  on  a  chair  that 
has  materialized  downstage 
right.  Her  bearing,  now  that 
she  is  seventy-eight,  has  grown 
majestic;  her  face  still  retains 
traces  of  her  once-famous 
beauty.  Like  an  African 
queen,  she  is  surrounded  by  a 
retinue:  the  former  Dunham 
dancers  Vanoye  Aikens,  Julie 
Belafonte,  Glory  Van  Scott, 
and  Tommy  Gomez,  plus  Joan 
Storey,  Dunham's  former  stage 
manager,  and  Anna  Grayson, 
her  personal  assistant.  They 
take  and  cede  position,  bend- 
ing close  to  talk  to  her.  Miss 


Dunham  remains  unper- 
turbed, their  unmoving  cen- 
ter. At  this  moment,  with  the 
dancers  fanned  out  beneath 
her  lik  fallen  supplicants, 
Dunham  is  wh.it  sin-  seems  to 
he:  a  mambo,  a  high  priestess  of 
the  Haitian  vodun  cults.  And 
she  is  exactly  as  the  late  dance 
critic  Walter  Terry  once  de- 
scribed her:  a  "mighty  ma- 
triarch" of  modern  dance. 

Silently,  Alvin  Ailey  stares 
at  the  scene  from  the  second 
row  of  the  auditorium.  Like 
Dunham,  he  has  a  cane,  on 
which  he  is  resting  his  chin. 
For  the  last  six  weeks,  Dunham 
and  some  of  her  former  compa- 
ny members  have  been  labo- 
riously reconstructing  her 
dances  on  Ailey's  company  in 
his  New  York  studios.  In  three 
spectacular  acts — the  show 
cost  about  $400,000  to  mount 
— The  Magic  of  Katherine  Dun- 
ham presents  fourteen  major 
Dunham  dances  from  the 
1930s  and  '40s.  Staged  and  di- 
rected by  her,  the  production 
will  use  costumes  and  sets  re- 
constructed from  designs  for 
the  original  performances  by 
Dunham's  husband  and  artis- 
tic collaborator  the  late  John 
Pratt.  As  the  centerpiece  of 
Alley's  1987-88  season,  the 
program  will  open  Ailey's  New 
York  engagement  at  City  Cen- 
ter, on  December  2. 

This  collaboration  brings 
together  America's 
foremost  black  dance  company 
with  one  of  America's  most 
important  early  modern-dance 
choreographers.  Dunham's 
range  was  eclectic  but  coher- 
ent. As  the  founder  of  the  first 
professional  black  dance  com- 
pany in  America,  she  grafted 
Afro-Caribbean  styles  onto  ' 
modern  dance.  With  her 
suite  Americana  (1938),  she 
went  on  to  prove  how  Amer- 


Ailey's  dancers  (in  the  rehearsal  studio, 
Katherine  Dunham's  casual,  sultry  grace. 


facing  page)  ponder  the  secrets  of 
Left:  Dunham  in  1946. 
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ican  social  dances,  from  the 
Cakewalk  to  bebop,  ate  rooted 
in  a  common  African  heritage. 
But  only  within  this  last  de- 
cade— with  the  recognition 
that  all  American  dance  has 
been  shaped  by  its  black  cul- 
tural heritage — have  Dun- 
ham's contributions  been  ac- 
corded the  dance  world's  high- 
est honors:  the  Kennedy  Cen- 


ter's lite  achievement  award, 
the  Samuel  H.  Scnpps  Ameri- 
can Dance  Festival  Award  for 
lifetime  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican modern  dance,  and,  most 
recentlv,  Dunham's  induction 
into  the  newly  established 
Hall  of  Fame  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Dance,  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 

In  the  late  eighties,   Ailev 


and  Dunham  look  made  for 
each  other.  As  the  living  repos- 
itory tor  the  Dunham  legacy, 
the  Ailey  repertory  gains  the 
kind  oi  historically  important 
works  it  needs  to  boost  its  pres- 
tige and  enhance  its  artistic 
growth.  Dunham,  for  her  part, 
will  gain  new  audiences.  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  only  a 
tew  ot  her  works  have  been 


Left:  Marilyn  Banks  (shown  with  Dereque  Whiturs)  captures  the  right  flirtatious  note. 
Above,  two  pioneers:  Alvin  Ailey  (with  cane)  and  Dunham,  the  "mighty  matriarch." 


performed,  and  only  a  handful 
ot  dancegoers  know  what  Dun- 
ham dances  look  like. 

Trained  as  a  social  an- 
thropologist under 
Robert  Redfield,  Kathenne 
Dunham  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in 
1936,  did  graduate  work  with 
Northwestern  University's 
Melville  Herskovits  and  Bro- 


nislaw  Malinowski  (who 
taught  her  steps  from  the  be- 
guine  as  a  farewell  present), 
and  then  traveled  to  the  West 
Indies  for  extensive  field  re- 
search on  Caribbean  dance 
and  ritual.  As  a  choreogra- 
pher, she  incorporated  this  au- 
thentic material  she  gathered 
in  the  islands  into  her  own 
work  and  then  toured  the 


world  with  sumptuous  con- 
certs and  revues,  playing  any- 
where from  opera  houses  to 
nightclubs,  bullrings  to  Broad- 
way. She  was  the  sexy  vamp 
Miss  Georgia  Brown  in  Co£>m 
in  the  Sky  and  appeared  in  such 
Hollywood  films  as  Storm} 
Weather  and  Star  Spangled 
Rhythm. 

Dunham  had  a  keen  sense  of 
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hei  audience.  She  knew  the 
public  came  for  entertain- 
ment, not  tor  anthropology,  so 
she  clothed  her  authentic  ma- 
terial in  spectacle  and  drama 
and  gorgeous  costumes.  Be- 
tween 1938  and  1963,  the 
Dunham  company  brought 
African-derived  dances  from 
the  Caribbean  and  black 
America  to  enthusiastic  au- 
diences in  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
seven  countries  on  six  conti- 
nents, earning  Dunham  criti- 
cal acclaim  and  enormous  pop- 
ularity but  also  generating 
controversy.  Solemn  academ- 
ics criticized  her  theatrics,  sol- 
emn dancers  found  her  art  too 
entertaining,  and  the  frivolous 
press  could  never  reconcile 
Dunham,  anthropologist  and 
author,  with  Dunham  the  sen- 
sual, exotic  dancer. 

Dn  1987,  it  all  seems  like  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot.  To- 
day, dances  that  were  called 
"sizzling,"  erotic  enough  to  be 
banned  in  Boston  some  forty 
years  ago,  seem  softly  sensual 
and  flirtatious.  They  also  look 
accurate,  retaining  the  accent 
of  the  originals  as  well  as  a 
panoply  of  subtle  steps  and 
styles  that  otherwise  survive 
only  in  rare  documentary  film 
footage.  Comparing  the  pure 
originals  to  the  high-tension 
jazz  styles  of  1987,  where 
thrust  and  push  is  everything, 
we  see  what  we  have  lost.  It  is 
an  invaluable  lesson  in  dance 
history:  what  it  is  is  rarely  what 
it  was. 

Dunham's  dances  are  forty 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  through 
the  decades,  as  they  were 
lertormed   by   different 
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dancers,  they  underwent 
changes.  Which  version 
should  be  used  now.7  Vanoye 
Aikens,  Pearl  Reynolds,  Lu- 
cille Ellis,  and  Tommy  Go- 
mez, each  of  whom  danced 
with  Dunham's  company  at 
different  times,  are  all  recon- 
structing at  Dunham's  side. 
Whose  memory  is  most  right.' 
The  discrepancies  of  their  rec- 
ollections provoke  endless  dis- 
cussions, compromises,  and 
what  one  Ailey  dancer  calls 
"Chicken  Little  bickerings." 
Then  there  is  Dunham  the 
creative  artist,  who  still  wants 
to  tinker. 

"You  always  think,  I'll  nev- 
er forget  the  choreography, 
never,"  she  remarks  between 
rehearsals.  "But  1  do — and 
maybe  some  of  it's  on  purpose, 
because  it  1  remembered  every- 
thing, 1  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  create."  She  never 
raises  her  voice.  "Having  de- 
cided anger  is  among  the  worst 
things  tor  man's  development 
and  evolution,  1  don't  think 
that  anyone  can  make  me  an- 
gry anymore."  So  the  compro- 
mises are  hammered  out  sotto 
voce. 

But  in  dance,  nothing  is  per- 
manent. There  are  the  inevi- 
table changes  made  b\ 
r  h  e  Ailey 
d  a  n  c  e  rs 


as  they  repeat  back  the  steps. 
Within  five  minutes,  they 
have  adjusted  simple,  elegant 
steps  to  fit  their  own  aesthetic 
ideas.  Too  often  it  is  a  case  of 
believing  that  if  it's  harder  and 
higher,  it's  better.  Will  Ailey 
and  his  dancers  have  the  cour- 
age to  keep  the  dances  simple.7 
Can  they  stop  themselves  from 
pushing  them  to  the  cliches  of 
Broadway  and  beyond?  "Nay, 
nay,  nay,"  scolds  Vanoye  Aik- 
ens. "That's  not  what  it  was." 
These  words  have  become  the 
mantra  of  the  reconstruction. 
IRkunham  is  a  compelling 
IWpresence,  whose  var- 
ied interests  reflect  a  brilliant, 
flexible  mind.  Robbed  of  her 
physical  prowess,  unable  to 
demonstrate  the  steps,  she 
brings  into  play  all  her  formi- 
dable resources  of  persuasion. 
Most  fascinating  is  how  Dun- 
ham the  mamh  i  has  been  using 
her  spiritual  powers  to  infuse 
passion  into  April  Berry's 
characterization  of  Loulouse, 
in  L'Ag'Ya,  a  torrid  dance-dra- 
ma of  love,  jealousy,  and  mur- 
der based  on  the  rituals  and 
dance  of  Martinique.  Choreo- 
graphed in  1937,  this  is  Dun- 
ham's favorite  work;  Loulouse, 
her  most  famous  role.  Until 
the  revival,  Dunham  has  al- 
lowed no  one  to  learn  or  per- 
form the  role.   Why   Berry.' 


Trance  or  tryout?  April  Berry  rehearses 
the  role  of  Loulouse,  in  TAgTa. 

Mystical  connections'  "At 
that  point,"  Berry  reveals,  re- 
ferring to  the  start  of  the  proj- 
ect, "my  mother  had  just 
passed  away.  I  had  come  two 
days  late  in  the  rehearsal  pro- 
cess, and  Miss  Dunham  imme- 
diately picked  up  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  in  my  person- 
al life."  If  Dunham  saw  that 
Berry  was  vulnerable,  she  also 
saw  her  strength  and  knew  that 
she  could  give  her  something 
that  would  deepen  her  as  an 
artist.  She  sensed  that  Berry 
would  be  receptive. 

Physical  movement  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  transpose.  Steps 
and  patterns  are  shown  and 
then  replicated.  But  how  does 
a  choreographer  pass  on  the 
intangibles  of  emotion  and 
character  that  distinguish  a 
g(  h  id  performance  from  a  bril- 
liant one.'  Usually  the  method 
is  essentially  literary,  con- 
scious: "She  was  young.  She 
was  in  love.  She  was  be- 
trayed." By  providing  intellec- 
tual clues,  the  teacher  tries  to 
stimulate  a  response  in  the 
dancer  without  delving 
straight  to  the  passions  that  are 
the  real  heart  of  the  matter. 
Dunham  chose  a  rare,  direct 
approach. 
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In  the  climactic  scene  oi 
I  'Ag'Ya,  Loulouse  is  under  the 
spell  of  the  cambois,  a  powerful 
love  charm  belonging  to  the 
vengeful  Julot.  Formerly 
aloof,  Loulouse  begins  to 
dance  the  majumba,  the 
sacred  dance  of  pos- 
session. As  the  drum- 
beats  in- 


tensi- 
fy,   Lou- 
louse  falls 
deeper      and 
deeper     into 
trance.  She  be- 
gins  to  disrobe 
before  Julot, 
shedding  gar- 
ment after  fancy 
garment,  down  to  her  shift. 

"Miss  Dunham  tried  to  con- 
vey a  feeling  to  me  of  what  she 
wanted,  not  a  characteriza- 
tion," Berry  recalls.  "She 
didn't  say  a  lot.  She  stared  at 
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me  a  lot.  1 
felt  she  was 
trying  to  con- 
nect with  who   1 
was  as  a  person 
She  gave  me  cowrie 
shells  belonging  to 
the   drummer   from 
Senegal  who  is  drum- 
ming tor  L' Ag'Ya.  Then 
she  gave  them  back  to 
him,  so  he  could  feel  my 
persona.    Because   that 
scene  is  all  improvised,  the 
drummer  has  to  be  there, 
on  that  stage.   That 
rapport   is  essential. 
Without    it,    you 
don't  get  the  spirit, 
you  don't  get  that 
energy.  You  need  to 
hear    that    d  r  u  m  , 
which  takes  you,  sus- 
pends you. 
"Then  Miss  Dunham 


asked  if  I 
would  wear 
something 
overnight,  and 
she  took  off  her  gold 
chain      with      the 
'eye'  " — the   traditional 
amulet  that  guards  against 
evil.  "My  family  is  very  re- 
ligious," Berry  continues, 
"so  when  Miss  Dunham 
gave  me  these  things,  my 
family  said,  'You're  not 
going  to  wear  that  all 
night.  You're  going  to 
put  it  in  that  Bible  over 
there.'   And   I   said, 
'Look,    what's   the 
problem?'   I   took   it 
very   casually,    be- 
cause  I   knew   Miss 
Dunham  wanted   to 
pick   up  something 
within  me,  what  I'm 
about,    not   any- 
thing on  the  nega- 
tive  level."   She 
wore    the   neck- 
lace. 

And     some- 
thing happened. 
"When    I    first 
started    that 
t  r  a  n  c  e 
dance," 
Berry  goes 
on,  "I  was 
trying  to 
do       a 
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step  that  looked  as  it  I  was  in  a 
trance.  I  hen  Miss  Dunham 
zeroed  i.i  on  me.  The  second 
time,  it  was  like  somebody  else 
was  inoti\  atingme.  I  was  being 
moved  by  someone  else's 
thoughts,  and  it  was  an  incred- 
ible experience. 

On  the  studio  perfor- 
mance, I  was  being  held 
by  her  and  her  focus.  She  was 
really  watching  over  me,  so  I 
didn't  go  too  far,  so  she  could 
bring  me  back.  I  wasn't  acting 
trance.  I  was  in  trance,  and 
that  was  scary.  I  bumped  into 
the  table  and  everything  went 
on  the  floor.  I  bumped  into 
people.  1  didn't  see  anybody  in 
the  room;  I  didn't  see  her,  but  I 
was  conscious  of  her.  Those 
kinds  of  things  are  very  fright- 
ening. When  you  think  that 
you  are  not  in  control,  as  a 
technical  dancer,  you  get  very 
nervous.  I  must  have  looked 
terrible;  I  don't  even  know 
what  1  did.  Was  it  any  kind  of 
form?  It's  strange.  We  didn't 
even  speak  about  the  trance  at 
all." 

These  are  mysteries  that 
leap  the  decades.  When  the 
distinguished  Swiss  anthropol- 
ogist Alfred  Metraux  saw  the 
Dunham  company  in  Paris 
years  ago,  he  felt  the  same 
powers.  "Rhythms  of  drums, 
songs,  and  dances,"  he  wrote, 
"bring  us  an  echo  of  the  cere- 
monies that,  from  Cuba  to  the 
Amazon,  convene  the  African 
gods  on  American  soil.  These 
invocations,  transposed  on  the 
stage,  are  so  powerful  at  times 
that  what  starts  as  the  actor's 
mimic  changes  into  an  au- 
thentic trance."  That  is  why 
April  Berry  didn't  need  to  talk 
to  Katherine  Dunham.  The 
magic  is  still  there.  □ 

Sadly  Sommer  is  a  dance  historian 
and  critic  for  Dance  magazine 
and  the  Village  Voice. 
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Asher  "shall  be  fat,  and  . . .  yield  royal  dainties.' 


Twelve  magnificent 
/luteins  are  hanging  in  a  ninsl  unlikely  place 


r  "T  ntil  150  years  ago,  when  most  of 
their  temporal  privileges  reverted 
to  the  crown,  magnificence  came 
naturally  to  the  powerful  bishops 
of  Durham,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. In  medieval  times,  the  Eng- 
^^  J    lish  kings  could  not  muster  forces 
strong  enough  to  protect  their  northern 
borders  from  the  Scots,  so  in  return  for 
regal  titles  and  authority  the  bishops  of 
Durham  were  commissioned  to  do  the  job 
for  them.  Among  their  perquisites  were  a 
dozen  or  more  castles  and  manor  houses. 
The  palace  at  Bishop  Auckland,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  fortresslike  Norman  cathe- 
dral at  Durham,  served  as  their  favorite 
hunting  lodge,  complete  with  a  vast  park 
stocked  with  wild  boar  and  deer.  In  the 
course  of  time   it  became,    and  has 
remained  until  the  present  day,  the  bish- 
ops' favorite  residence. 

The  palace  has  many  glories,  but  the 
greatest  is  a  precious  series  ot  paintings  by 
Francisco  de  Zurbaran.  It  consists  ot  thir- 
teen larger-than-life  portraits  oi  the  Old 
Testament  patriarch  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
each  an  ancestor  ot  one  ot  the  twelve  tribes 
ot  Israel.  Together  they  torm  a  splendid 
gallery  of  exotics — dark   figures  against 


pale  landscapes,  a  matched  melange  of 
Spanish  and  Flemish  personalities  dressed 
in  extravagant  costumes  that  seem  to 
come  from  the  Middle  East. 

Though  they  have  been  hanging  in  the 
palace  tor  well  over  two  centuries,  fewer 
than  three  thousand  art  lovers  a  year  ever 
come  to  see  them.  They  are  not  familiar 
even  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  Bishop 
Auckland.  The  thirteen  paintings,  each 
filling  a  canvas  nearly  seven  feet  high,  are 
labeled  with  Roman  numerals,  designat- 
ing the  order  ot  the  birth  of  the  sons  and 
their  names,  Reuben  to  Benjamin.  Each  is 
liberally  identified  with  the  attributes  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
chapter  49. 

The  history  of  these  paintings  is  clouded 
in  mystery.  It  is  agreed  that  they  were 
painted  in  the  1650s  in  Seville,  wholly  or 
in  part  by  Zurbaran,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Velazquez.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded, too,  that  they  were  executed  for  a 
church  or  monastery  in  Latin  America, 
where  several  of  Zurbaran's  religious  paint- 
ings still  survive.  These  thirteen,  howev- 
er, never  arrived  at  their  destination. 

In  convoy  en  route  to  the  New  World, 
they  were  probably  overtaken  by  pirates, 


Levi,  whose  tribe  was  priestly,  not  secular. 


I!)  Henri  IJirlii  li  Mini  iiotIis  In  Hark  Darin 
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who  ultimately  disposed  of  them  in  Eng- 
land. At  some  point,  it  is  said,  the  paint* 
ings  fell  into  the  hands  of  .1  Jewish  mer- 
chant who  fancied  himself  .1  descendant  of 
Benjamin,  the  youngest  son.  He  held  on 
to  the  Benjamin,  while  the  remaining 
twelve  ended  up,  in  1756,  in  the  collec- 
tion ot  the  wealthy  Richard  Trevor,  bish 
op  ot  Durham. 

B\  thi>  time,  Zurbaran  had  gone  out 
ot  fashion  in  Spain  and  was  un- 
known in  England,  where  pictures 
like  these  were  totally  unfamiliar. 
The  bishop  paid  only  112^  tor  the 
lot,  a  little  more  than  i!  1 1  each — 
in  today's  currency,  probably 
some  51  ^aW  in  all.  Around  the  same 
time,  Benjamin  was  acquired  hv  Lord  \\  il 
loughby  ot  Ere-K  and  hangs  at  Grims- 
rhorpe  Castle,  home  ot  the  earl  ot  Ancas- 
ter.  For  the  moment,  however,  this  paint- 
ing is  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art. 
in  its  big  Zurbaran  show  (September  22- 
December  13),  from  which  it  will  go  to  the 
Grand  Palais  in  Pans  (January  14-Apnl 
11,  1988). 

To  complete  his  series,  Bishop  Trevor 
engaged  an  English  artist  named  Arthur 
Pond  to  copy  Benjamin  tor  him,  at  a  cost  ot 
£22,  and  provide  a  new  lining  tor  Joseph. 
Thus  it  is  an  illegitimate  youngest  son  who 
has  c\er  smce  hung  at  Auckland  Castle 
alongside  his  tather  and  brethren.  Insur- 
ance on  the  complete  set  is  reported  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $16  million — 
more  than  the  paintings  cost,  certainly, 
but  a  traction  ot  what  comparable  pamr- 
ings  by  Zurbaran  would  fetch  today. 

In  1967,  four  of  the  paintings  were  brief- 
ly lent  to  an  exhibition,  "Four  Centuries  of 
Spanish  Painting."  at  the  Bowes  Museum 
in  County  Durham,  and  in  1981,  Joseph 
was  borrowed  tor  the  show  "El  Greco  to 
Goya"  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 
Otherwise  they  have  remained  at  Auck- 
land Castle  tor  the  private  delectation  ot 
the  bishop  ot  Durham  and  a  handful  of 
visitors  and  staff.  The  guidebook  disposes 
ot  the  paintings  in  three  unscholarlv  sen- 
tences and  describes  Zurbaran  as  a  con- 
temporary ot  Goya,  his  junior  by  about  a 
century  and  a  half. 

For  Elizabeth  Conran,  curator  of  the 
Bowes  Museum,  however,  thev  are  an  ex- 
citing landmark  among  British  collec- 
tions. She  is  moved  by  their  monumental 
simplicity,  their  stillness  and  repose. 
"They  are  so  purified  and  distilled,"  she 
says.  "They  express  the  spiritual  qualitv  ot 
the  persons  inside  the  clothes." 

Henr\  Ehrlich  is  a  \cu  Yi  rrk  writer  u  h  1  frt  - 
quently  visits  England. 


Jacob,  the  progenitor.  His  bent  posture  recalls  Zurbardn's  painting  of  Saint  Francis  de  Paulc. 
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Reuben,  "the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  . . .  power." 


Benjamin,  the  youngest — a  copy  of  the  original. 


Those  clothes  are  worth  examining, 
too,  for  in  addition  to  their  quality  and 
curious  invention,  they  are  critical  for  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  the  paint- 
ings are  the  work  of  Zurbaran  himself. 
After  a  first  look  at  these  sartorially  incred- 
ible figures,  one  might  well  exclaim, 
"Straight  out  of  the  court  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible!" Certainly  they  are  not  wearing  the 
everyday  dress  of  either  Jacob's  or  Zur- 
baran's contemporaries. 

|  he  prosperous  sons  appear  in  exot- 
ic silks,  jewels,  furs,  and  leathers, 
land  their  linens  are  woven  with 
the  same  bright  horizontal  stripes 
that  turn  up  in  Spanish  textiles 
today.  Emphasizing  his  exalted 
position  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
Joseph — unquestionably  Zurbaran's  own 
work — wears  an  embroidered  tunic  edged 
in  gold,  sewn  with  pearls,  and  held  in  place 
by  a  handsome  belt  and  clasp.  His  cape  is 
bordered  with  ermine, 
which  could  hardly  have 
been  as  popular  with  Egyp- 
tian royalty  as  it  was  with 
northern  princes  a  few  mil- 
lennia later. 

Jacob,  old  and  bent,  look- 
ing like  an  ancient  Spanish 
Santa  Claus,  gazes  out  from 
under  a  turban  as  dazzlingly 
Oriental  as  any  in  a  Persian 
miniature.  Judah  wears  a 
gold  crown  fitted  over  his 
elaborate  headdress.  The 
lion  of  Judah,  with  the  face 
of  a  sullen  sphinx,  crouches 
behind  him.  In  his  right 
hand,  the  patriarch  holds  his  scepter, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  49:10:  "The 
scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah." 

Reuben,  "my  firstborn,  my  might,  and 
the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the  excel- 
lency of  dignity,  and  .  .  .  power,"  wears 
an  intricately  wound  turban.  The  pillar  he 
grasps  represents  his  physical  power.  In  the 
headdress  o{  Levi,  whose  tribe  included 
rabbis,  a  synagogue  is  symbolized. 

Among  the  less  successful  sons,  Sim- 
eon, who  "in  .  .  .  anger  slew  a  man,  and 
.  .  .  digged  down  a  wall,"  wears  a  goat- 
skin cowl.  Naphtali,  a  simple  peasant,  has 
a  mobcap.  And  the  head  ot  Issachar,  who 
would  spend  his  life  "a  servant  unto  trib- 
ute," is  covered  by  what  looks  like  a  brown 
halt  pumpkin.  Benjamin,  his  pantaloons 
festooned  with  ribbons,  wears  a  flowing 
headdress  that  could  protect  his  entire  per- 
son from  the  desert  dust  and  sun. 

Benjamin  "shall  ravin  as  a  wolf,"  says 
Genesis,  and  in  the  painting  he  holds  a 
wolf  on   a  chain,    but   it  seems  more 
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exhausted  than  ravining.  The  patient 
donkey  that  confronts  Issachar  has  as 
resigned  and  pathetic  an  expression  as  his 
master.  But  if  animals,  including  Judah's 
lion,  were  never  Zurbaran's  most  success- 
ful subjects,  his  still  lifes  more  than  made 
up  for  them. 

Nowhere  are  his  magical  arrangements 
of  simple  tood  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
portrait  of  Asher,  who  "shall  be  fat,  and 
.  .  .  yield  royal  dainties. "  He  carries  a  bas- 
ket of  loaves,  as  fresh,  crisp,  and  delicious 
as  those  to  be  bought  any  morning  in  a 
rural  Spanish  bakery. 

The  pale  backgrounds,  each  appro- 
priate to  the  subject,  are  typical  of  Zurha- 
ran. Behind  the  upwardly  mobile  Joseph  is 
a  "fruitful  bough  by  a  well,"  whose 
"branches  run  over  the  wall. "  Zebulin,  the 
fifth  son,  is  in  a  sailor's  costume.  He  leans 
on  a  boat  hook,  holding  an  anchor. 
Behind  him  is  the  delicately  painted  sea, 
for  he  "dwells  by  the  seashore;  his  shore  is 
the  haven  for  ships."  Naph- 
tali, whose  tribe  settled  in 
fertile  land,  stands  in  front  of 
a  sapling,  "putting  forth 
lovely  branches." 

The  setting  of  these  com- 
pelling portraits  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  their  style. 
They  hang  in  the  palace's 
long  dining  room,  which  was 
built  in  1530  and  remodeled 
by  Bishop  Trevor,  who  hung 
the  paintings  he  had  bought 
uncomfortably  above  eye 
level — and  so  they  remain. 
In  the  fine  rococo  ceiling  he 
set  his  bright,  spirited  coat  of 
arms:  a  coroneted  bishop's  miter,  crossed 
with  a  shepherd's  crook,  symbolizing  his 
spiritual  mission,  and  a  sword,  indicating 
his  temporal  activities. 

In  the  1790s  the  room  was  touched  up, 
furnished,  and  slightly  gothicized  by  the 
architect  James  Wyatt.  It  was  he  who 
brought  a  neo-Gothic  unity  to  the  entire 
palace,  a  rambling  gray  stone  complex  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  park  in  which  it 
stands  is  much  shrunken  since  the  days  of 
the  mighty  prince-bishops,  but  the  fine 
entrance  gates  and  Wyatt's  crenellated 
wall  remain.  Its  greatest  treasure  is  within, 
those  glorious  Zurbarans — as  impressive  as 
anything  the  artist  ever  painted — that 
hang,  virtually  neglected,  in  an  improba- 
ble backwater,  n 

• 
Auckland  Castle  is  open  May  through  Sep- 
tember, Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  2-5  P.  M. 

Joseph  (detail),  dressed  to  indicate  his  high  rank  at 
the  Egyptian  court.  Entirely  by  Zurbaran's  hand. 
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THE  VERTICAL 

VILLAGE 


BY  PETER  I).  LAWRENCE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARGARET  COURTNEY-CLARKE 


The  northwest  corner  of  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue  in  Manhattan  does  not 
possess  the  cachet  of  Park  Ave- 
nue, the  splendid  views  of  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Central  Park  West, 
or  the  feeling  of  a  posh  residen- 
tial enclave  you  find  in  Beek- 
man  Place  or  Sutton  Place.  So, 
why  is  the  Osborne,  at  205 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York's  most  enviable  address, 
and  also,  for  its  ninety-odd  resi- 
dents, its  best-kept  secret? 

To  begin  with,  the  Osborne 
is  more  like  a  village  than  an 
apartment  house.  Can  you 
name  another  building  whose 
tenants  toasted  their  residence 
on  its  ninetieth  birthday  with  a 
cake  in  the  shape  of  the  build- 
ing, skits  performed  by  the  ac- 
tress Lynn  Redgrave  and  her 
husband,  John  Clark,  and  a 
reading  by  the  writer  Hortense 
Calisher?  Then,  on  its  centen- 
nial, in  1985,  another  cast  of 
occupants  and  friends  topped 
the  previous  celebration  with  a  gala  fete  at  Carnegie  Hall  featur- 
ing performances  by  Bobby  Short,  Charles  Strouse,  Tom  Wolfe, 
Jeffrey  Lyons,  and  Gary  Graffman. 

For  its  fiercely  protective  residents,  many  of  whom  have  forged 
distinguished  careers  in  the  arts,  the  Osborne  has  a  substance  and 
a  permanence  that  surpass  its  material  form.  It  is  New  York's  sec- 
ond-oldest remaining  luxury  apartment  building,  one  year  youn- 
ger and  much  less  publicized  than  its  illustrious  rival  the  Dakota. 
The  number  of  similarities  between  the  two — from  the  magnifi- 
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cent  spaciousness  of  their  apartments  and  the  wonderful  luxurious 
touches  throughout  to  a  roster  of  famous  occupants — has  resulted 
in  a  friendly  competition,  in  which  many  claim  the  Osborne  the 
clear  winner. 

"The  one  place  in  the  world  I  wanted  to  live  when  I  first  came 
to  New  York  was  the  Dakota,"  says  the  Osborne  resident  Craig 
Claiborne.  "I  had  such  a  desire.  Now  I  feel  so  blessed  I  wound  up 
here  instead."  Other  tenants  voice  equally  strong  loyalties.  The 
interior  designer  Timothy  Macdonald,  who  lives  in  the  Osborne 
but  has  designed  apartments  in  the  Dakota,  likes  to  compare  the 
buildings.  "The  spaces  in  the  Dakota  are  much  grander,"  he  says. 
"The  Osborne,  to  my  mind,  has  a  much  more  intimate  quality — 
the  rooms  are  much  more  pleasingly  scaled.  One  feels  almost 
dwarfed  in  the  Dakota." 

Yet,  even  its  most  ardent  admirers  admit  that  the 
Osborne's  originally  reddish,  Renaissance-palazzo  exteri- 
or, now  slightly  muddy  from  a  century  of  New  York 
grime,  is  not  showstopping.  Other  people  point  out  that 
the  ground  level  is  scarred  by  ugly  storefronts,  the  leases 
for  which  had  to  be  sold  by  the  tenants  for  a  pittance  in  order  to 
rescue  the  building  from  demolition  at  the  time  of  its  co-oping, 
back  in  1961.  This  is  probably  the  reason  most  passersby  fail  to 
give  the  building  a  second  glance. 

As  with  a  classical  Roman  or  Spanish  colonial  mansion,  the 
real  magnificence  lies  within.  One  enters,  off  the  bustle  and  fren- 
zy of  Fifty-seventh  Street,  into  an  inner  sanctum,  one  of  New 
York's  lushest  and  most  opulent  lobbies:  iridescent  glass  mosaics, 
genuine  mother-of-pearl,  transparent  tesserae  backed  with  gold 
or  metal  leaf,  rare  Italian  marble,  frescoes,  and  bronze  bas-relief 
glow  with  tones  of  red,  pink,  and  gold.  Upstairs,  this  ambience 
continues,  with  spacious  landings,  mahogany  doors,  and  marble 
flooring  reminiscent  of  a  grand  European  hotel's.  In  the  apart- 
ments, one  finds  exquisite  parquet  floors,  fireplaces  in  almost 
every  room  (though  some  have  been  blocked  over  by  previous 
tenants)  with  repousse  brass  and  tile  frames,  mahogany  or  oak 
paneling  and  matching  sliding  doors  separating  the  entertaining 


Every  morning  in  the  marble  vestibule,  the  resident  Leo  Lerman  (right),  with  Gray  Foy,  awaits  a  ride  to  his  job  at  Conde  Nast.  Above:  The  Osborne's  exterior. 
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The  designer  Fernando  Sanchez  combined  apartments  into  a  triplex  including  this  grand  ballroom. 


■ppywMBMf  fiHB     rooms,  small  stained-glass  win- 
^A^SlX     dow   insets,   and  ceilings  that 
average  fourteen  feet  high  in 
the  main  rooms. 

Like  a  backdrop,  the  sur- 
roundings have  inspired  many 
Osborne  residents  to  create 
environments  with  the  feel  of 
holding  the  twentieth  century 
at  bay.  Consider  Lester  and 
Judith  Barnett's  incredible 
"Victorian"  ceiling,  which  they 
composed  out  of  thousands  of 
strips  of  wallpapers  reproducing 
period  designs;  Leo  Lerman  and  Gray  Foy's  rambling  collection  of 
fine  antiques  interspersed  with  theatrical  props  and  mementos  of 
life  spent  among  artists  and  magazine  people;  or  Naomi  and  Gary 
Graffman's  melange  of  pianos  and  antiques,  which  makes  one  feel 
as  if  a  musicale  could  commence  at  any  moment.  All  of  these 
decorative  schemes  are  individualistic  (not  to  say  idiosyncratic) 
and  marvelously  effective. 

As  amazing  as  the  Osborne's  architectural  splendor — especial- 
ly for  a  city  where  it  is  possible  to  live  under  the  same  roof  for  years 
and  yet  know  tew  of  one's  neighbors — is  the  sense  of  community 
one  finds  sheltered  within  these  walls.  Indeed,  a  visitor  suspects 


The  lobby's  Renaissance-style  ceiling. 


there  is  a  symbiosis  between  building  and  tesidents  that  strength- 
ens, the  longer  one  lives  there.  The  "secret"  of  the  Osborne 
remains  intact  as  residents  make  sure  a  vacant  apartment  stays  in 
the  family  or  goes  to  friends. 

"It's  like  belonging  to  a  club  where  you  know  everyone's 
name,"  says  John  H.  MacFadyen,  an  architect  and  Osborne  resi- 
dent for  more  than  fifteen  years.  For  him,  as  for  many  othet 
Osborne  residents,  at  least  part  of  the  attraction  is  living  in  a 
space  with  truly  human  dimensions  where  one  also  feels  a  connec- 
tion to  the  city's  past. 

"I  have  come  to  know  more  people  here  in  eight  years  than  I 
would  have  it  1  lived  in  a  small  town,"  says  Robert  Kent,  the 
owner  of  a  language-services  business.  "There's  a  feeling  it's  our 
shared  space."  Paula  Landesman,  the  widow  of  the  painter  Alfred 
Landesman,  echoes  this  sentiment  and  adds,  "It's  friendly,  but  at 
the  same  time — and  I  think  that's  important — it's  not  subutban. 
People  are  very  respectful  of  one  another's  privacy." 

"It  is  not  a  building  where  we  borrow  pats  of  butter  or  pots  of 
pasta  from  one  another,"  says  the  longtime  resident  Leo  Lerman, 
"but  we  feel  it  this  became  necessary  we  could. "  New  Yorkers  have 
a  very  poor  reputation  for  helping  theit  fellow  citizens  in  time  of 
need,  even  it  they  are  neighbors.  "But  recently,  when  strange 
outcries  wete  heard  somewhere  in  our  building,"  says  Leo  Ler- 
man, "at  least  five  different  tenant-owners  rang  the  doorman  to 
report  this." 
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The  ceilings  are  high;  the  rooms  stream  with  light.  Paula  Landesman  loves  her  bibelot-filled  apartment. 


One  ingredient  that  has  always  served  as  a  cohesive  element 
has  been  a  sense  of  shared  musical  and  artistic  professions.  "I 
remember  when  I  first  moved  in,  they  said  the  important  people 
turned  right  when  they  came  in  the  door  and  the  less  important 
people  turned  left,"  says  Craig  Claiborne  with  a  laugh,  perhaps 
because  he  lives  on  the  left  side.  For  years  the  musical  people  lived 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  building  (facing  Carnegie  Hall), 
recounts  Paula  Landesman,  herself  a  right-hand  occupant  with  an 
excellent  view  of  the  concert  hall.  Some  musicians  still  do, 
among  them  the  pianist  Gary  Graffman,  the  duo  pianists  Melvin 
Stecher  and  Norman  Horowitz,  and  the  basso  Lorenzo  Alvary. 

In  fact,  the  roll  call  o(  tenants  has  always  read  like  a  Who's 
Who  of  the  musical  and  entertainment  worlds.  Here  is  a  par- 
tial listing  of  former  residents:  Ralph  Bellamy,  Shirley  Booth, 
Florence  Henderson,  Virgil  Thompson,  Al  Hirschfeld  (with 
Nina,  of  course),  Harold  Clurman,  TomPosten,  Dick  Clark, 
Paula  Lawrence,  Ethel  BarrymoreColt,  Sylvia  Miles,  Gig  Young, 
Ira  Levin,  Leonard  Bernstein  (who  still  owns  an  apartment 
though  he  does  not  personally  reside  there) ,  Enrico  Caruso,  Cor- 
nell MacNeil,  Van  Cliburn,  Andre  Watts  (whose  mother  still 
lives  there),  Anna  Pavlova,  Blanche  Thebohm,  and  Laszlo  Hal- 
asz.  And  almost  any  of  the  present  tenants  can  recite  with  pride  a 
given  apartment's  roster  of  past  occupants  like  a  pedigree. 

Today,  as  ever,  Osborne  residents  include  a  goodly  sprinkling 


of  people  involved  in  the  arts  and  entertainment.  The  art  dealer 
Sidney  Janis  lives  there,  as  do  the  artist  and  cookbook  writer  Ed 
Giobbi  and  the  artist  Gray  Foy.  Representing  the  movie  business 
are  the  actress  Lynn  Redgrave,  the  actor  Jan  Leighton,  the 
motion-picture  producer  Marcia  Nasatir,  the  agent  and  motion- 
picture  producer  Arlene  Donovan,  and  the  film  critic  Jeffrey 
Lyons.  On  the  literary  side  are  Hortense  Calisher,  the  writer  and 
magazine  consultant  Leo  Lerman,  and  Craig  Claiborne,  who  may 
also  be  the  Osborne's  most  famous  cook.  And  though  the  build- 
ing's conversion  to  a  co-op  in  1961  brought  new  tenants  from 
other  professions,  such  as  advertising,  retailing,  and  finance,  that 
has  not  changed  the  tenor  of  £ 

the  building. 

As  one  journeys  through  the 
Osborne,  it  quickly  becomes 
evident  that  this  is  a  place 
where  fact  and  fiction  mix  so 
well  that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell 
them  apart.  Of  course,  some 
facts  are  clear: 

The  Osborne  was  named  for 
its  original  builder,  Thomas  Os- 
borne, who  some,  including  the 
resident  Norman  Redmon,  an 
art  curator,  say  went  bankrupt 
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by  spending  too  much  on  details.  He  appar- 
ently sent  workmen  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  so 
that  motifs  from  Queen  Victoria's  Os- 
borne House  could  be  reproduced  in 
the  lobby  and  on  the  grand  exterior         .: 
portico  ot  the  building  (since  dis-         /V> 
mantled,   alas).   The   architect 
was  James  E.  Ware.    According 
to  the  Osborne's  unofficial  his- 
torian,  Davida  Deutsch,  J.  A. 
Holzer  decorated  the  lobby  with 
the  first  toil-backed  mosaics  (tor 
which   the  Tiffany   Decorating 
Company  later  became  famous). 
One  reason  tor  creating  such  a  lux- 
urious lobby  was  to  entice  well-off 
tenants   out  of  their  comfortable 
brownstone  houses  and  into  what  then 
seemed  mansions  in  the  sky. 

Osborne's  bankruptcy  did  not  stop  con 
struction  ot  the  apartment  house;  it  was  com- 
pleted by  John  Taylor.  Soon  thereafter,  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
"Most  magnificently  finished  and  decorated 
apartment  house  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Lighted  throughout  by  electricity  .  .  .  Absolute- 
ly fireproof,"  it  proclaimed — and  soon  the  first 
tenants  moved  in. 


The  original  plan  called  for  four  apartments 
on  each  floor,  with  a  foyer,  two  parlors,  a 
library,  and  a  dining  room  and  a  kitchen 
up  front,  plus  two  or  more  bedrooms 
either  up  or  down  a  half  flight  of  stairs. 
(Servants  were  housed  in  rooms  in  the  attic, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day.)  A  twenty- 
five-foot-wide  addition  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  completed  in  1907,  contained  fourteen-room  apart- 
ments, each  with  six  bathrooms.  While  a  few  of  the  larger  apart- 
ments in  the  original  core  of  the  building,  such  as  the  one 
belonging  to  Leo  Lerman,  are  still  intact,  during  the  Depression 
most  of  the  hard-to-rent  larger  apartments  were  cut  up  into  small- 
er ones.  This  has  resulted  in  many  strange  arrangements. 

"My  gas  meter  was  in  Shirley  Booth's  broom  closet, "  recalls  the 
music  critic  Louis  Snyder,  who  used  to  own  a  larger  apartment, 
adjacent  to  where  Booth  lived,  but  now  keeps  a  smaller  Osborne 
apartment  as  his  New  York  pied-a-terre.  "When  the  gas  man 
came,  he  could  read  the  meter  only  if  she  was  home." 

This  musical-chairs-like  shifting  of  rooms — when  the  building 
went  co-op  some  tenants,  not  unlike  monopoly  players,  com- 
bined several  apartments — has  also  led  to  several  stories  of  "se- 
cret" or  "lost"  rooms.  Some  must  have  been  fictions,  but  there 
was  at  least  one  real  incident,  a  room  that  the  photographer  Bill 
Mark  discovered  when  he  started  combining  the  several  smaller 
apartments  he  now  owns. 

Missing  rooms,  the  sense  of  past  occupants — no  wonder  those 
who  live  in  the  Osborne  frequently  comment  on  the  otherworldly 
feel  of  the  place.  The  Osborne  is  indeed  the  type  of  building 
where  ghostly  goings-on  might  easily  occur.  In  the  book,  it,  and 
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not  the  Dakota,  is  the  real  ><.  i  neof  Rosemary's 
Baby.  Rosemary's  kitchen  is  overlooking 
Seventh     Avenue,      not     Central 
Park  West 

Stories  of  ghostly  presences  are 
also  common  talk  among  Osborne 
residents.  "Cms"  Matsoukas,  the 
superintendent  for  more   than 
fifteen  years,  claimed  that  a 
ghost   would  patrol  at  night, 
knocking  on  any  doors  that  ten- 
ants had  forgotten  to  lock.  Kar- 
en Macdonald  has  occasionally 
sensed  a  ghost  in  her  bedroom. 
"It  was  a  real  nice  sort  of  feeling, 
not  threatening,"  says  her  hus- 
band, Tim.  As  for  Naomi  and  Gary 
^%c  Graffman,  they  are  sure  a  poltergeist, 

the  spirit  of  Johanna  Gadski,  a  famous 
mezzo  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  shares  their  apartment. 
"Whenever  we  go  on  a  long  trip,  if  we  don't  bring 
her  a  good  present,  something  mysterious  hap- 
pens," says  Gary.  Sliding  doors  open  and  close; 
the  toilet  flushes  by  itself;  and  recently,  after 
"she"  had  been  left  alone  for  some  time,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  hot-water  heater  had  been 
plugged  in  and  turned  on  high:  it  hissed  at  them 
on  their  return.  "In  a  biography  of  Mahler,  there 
were  stories  about  her  because  she  played  all  sorts 
of  incredible  practical  jokes,"  says  Naomi.  Evi- 
dently, she's  still  up  to  her  old  tricks. 

Another  oft-repeated  Osborne  claim  is  that  a 
foot  of  dirt  between  each  floor,  as  well  as  side 
walls  four  feet  thick,  muffles  all  sounds;  but  ap- 
parently, sounds  travel  selectively,  as  several  sto- 
ries proclaim.  Ralph  Bellamy  is  known  to  have 
complained  to  the  former  tenant  soon  after  moving  in.  "I'm 
rehearsing,"  he  said,  "and  I  didn't  get  any  sleep  last  night.  Some 
s.o.b.  was  playing  the  piano,  the  same  chords  over  and  over 
again. "  Only  later  did  he  find  out  it  was  Leonard  Bernstein,  com- 
posing the  score  for  West  Side  Story. 

On  his  busman's  holidays  in  New  York,  Craig  Claiborne,  who 
does  his  real  cooking  at  his  home  in  the  Hamptons,  has  never 
complained  about  the  noise.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  dare.  "The 
legend  was,  back  in  the  old  days,  it  was  the  only  building  in  Man- 
hattan where  if  you  complained  about  someone  playing  the  piano 
next  door  to  you,  they'd  throw  you  out  and  not  the  musician," 
says  Claiborne,  with  a  grin. 

In  fact,  the  Osborne's  reputation  for  thick  walls  is  one  reason 
Naomi  and  Gary  Graffman  moved  from  a  nearby  building,  on 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street.  "In  that  building  a  well-known  accom- 
panist lived  below  us,  and  a  distinguished  baritone  was  contig- 
uous," recalls  Naomi  Graffman.  The  soundproofing  was  not  what 
it  should  have  been.  "I  remember  the  baritone  called  in  fury 
once  and  said, 'I  can  understand  Gary  plays  wrong  notes,  but  why 
does  he  always  play  the  same  wrong  notes?' 

At  the  Osborne,  they  soon  found  that  the  thick  walls  did  not 
muffle  Gary's  practicing  as  much  as  one  might  think.  "One  day 


The  art  dealer  Sidney  Janis's  double-wide  (but  still  intimate)  living  room 
retains  its  original  stained-glass  windows,  inlaid  molding,  and  working  fireplace.  Above:  A  lobby  ornament,  the  terra-cotta  Reader,  by  J.  A.  Holzer,  1885. 
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Craig  Claiborne  in  his  small  but  tasteful  apartment.  There's  no  room  for  serious  cooking,  though. 


when  Gary  was  coming  down  with  typhoid  fever,"  says  Naomi,  "I 
I  umped  into  a  resident  who  had  never  complained,  who  said, 
'Gary's  not  feeling  well — I  can  tell  by  the  way  it  sounds.' 

Despite  a  community  of  interests,  the  Osborne  has  had  its  share 
of  controversies.  Two  years  ago,  the  building  was  divided  by  the 
efforts  of  one  faction  of  residents,  led  by  Davida  Deutsch,  to  win 
landmark  designation  for  the  building.  A  series  of  internal  board 
meetings  and  local-community-board  hearings,  culminating  in  a 
hearing  held  by  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  in 
March  1985,  produced  often  acid  interchanges  among  tenants 
and  endless  talk  in  the  lobby,  laundry  room,  and  elevators.  Yet 
these  did  not  really  involve  a  difference  in  opinion  over  the  build- 
ing's special  value  as  much  as  an  objection  from  some  tenants 
about  a  government  agency's  telling  them  what  to  do  with  their 
"home. "  Those  against  landmarking  also  feared  that  such  a  desig- 
nation would  increase  the  cost  of  making  repairs. 

10  this  day,  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission's 
decision  is  pending,  but  the  passions  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  hearings  have  died  down,  almost  as  it  the  building 
exudes  its  own,  mystical  balm.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Osborne  appeals  to  everyone.  "You  have  to  value  aesthetic 
concerns  over  a  certain  amount  of  practicality .  For  New  York,  the 
apartments  are  generally  cold,"  says  Naomi  Graf+man.  Paula 
Landesman  adds,  "You  really  have  to  love  the  building."  She 


glances  affectionately  around  her  sun-bathed  living  room,  clut- 
tered with  bibelots.  "We  all  know  people  who  can't  imagine  liv- 
ing here.  The  pipes  are  very  old;  it's  very  drafty." 

But  for  most,  there's  a  strong  sense  of  commitment:  the  only 
way  they'll  ever  leave  the  Osborne  is  horizontally,  for  the 
Osborne  is  much  more  than  a  conglomeration  of  apartments. 
"We  are  conservators  tor  future  generations, "says  one  resident. 
"We  feel  we  are  doing  something  for  New  York  by  living  in  the 
Osborne  and  passing  it  on."  "The  building  itself  is  a  bulwark 
against  the  increasing  and  overwhelming  pressures  outside,"  says 
Leo  Lerman.  "Situated  at  the  very  heart  or  the  expanding  island, 
it  somehow  manages  to  preserve  its  time-warp  atmosphere,  an 
atmosphere  so  beneficent  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  it." 

In  a  city  that  seems  coldly  aloof  to  many  Americans  and 
ephemeral  to  many  Europeans,  the  Osborne  is  almost  a  living, 
breathing,  and  permanent  presence.  It  has  its  own  resonance, 
perhaps  the  sum  of  the  echoes  of  past  voices  and  melodies,  sung  in 
harmony  with  the  canticles  of  those  who  love  and  treasure  the 
building  today.  And  the  Osborne  has  dignity.  "You  can  be  in  the 
most  frenetic  part  of  the  city,  and  you  walk  into  the  Osborne  and 
leave  everything  behind,"  says  Davida  Deutsch.  "It's  like  being  in 
your  own,  private  castle."  □ 

Peter  Laurence  is  a  New  York-based  free-lance  writer  who  wishes  he 
too  lived  in  the  Osborne. 
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not  only  says  you've  arrived.  It  also  says  you'll  get  home. 


A 


Range  Rover,  clearly,  says  a  lot  about 
the  individual  who  owns  one. 

Its  interior  speaks  volumes  about 
high  standards. 

Lavish  armchair  seating  and  uphol- 
stery, a  spectacular  stereo  and  now,  even 
an  optional  sunroof  all  comment  on  a 
dedication  to  things  refined. 

Range  Rovers  exterior  reveals  an 
eye  for  beauty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
exhibited  at  no  less  than  the  Louvre  as  an 
example  of  elegant  design. 


Spending  $33,000-plus  for  a  4X4 
indicates  more  than  wealth,  however. 

It  also  shows  a  healthy  regard  for 
practicality.  For  there  are  very  few  vehi- 
cles as  extraordinarily  capable  as  a 


3p$ 


Range  Rover. 

Its  V-8  engine,  4-wheel  drive  and 
superb  suspension  can  carry  you  home 
securely  and  smoothly  through  snow, 
rain,  mud  and  the  most  obstinate  of 
Natures  obstacles. 

Call  1-800  FINE  4WD  for  the  name 
of  a  dealer  convenient  to  you.  And  test 
drive  the  vehicle  that  speaks  highly  of  its 
owners. 

Almost  as  highly  as  they  speak 
about  it. 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


Art  reference  books: 

the  correlation  between 

knowledge  and  money 

by  robin  duthy 


Haak's  Rembrandt  ($125);  Zervos's  Picasso,  one  of  thirty-six  volumes  (this,  $1,000);  Wildenstein's  Monet. 


You  can  tell  how  much  a  dealer  knows 
about  his  subject  by  the  size  of  his 
library — or  so  they  say.  "They"  are 
not  just  dealers  who  own  impressive 
libraries.  Art  reference  books  are 
getting  to  be  a  hot  sector  of  the  market; 
prices  are  rising  strongly,  and  there  is  a  re- 
lentless logic  in  the  trend,  for  enormous 
sums  now  turn  on  the  ability  to  identify 
and  authenticate  works  of  art. 

Every  year  scores  of  young  art  historians 
with  a  100,000-word  thesis  under  their 
belts  begin  to  contemplate  the  future.  The 
ladder  leading  to  museum  curatorships  is 
already  congested,  while  art-history 
teaching  can  be  dry  and  theoretical.  That 
is  why  many  newly  fledged  Ph.D. 's  in  art 
history  have  chosen  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
the  marketplace  and  the  chance  to  make 
big  money.  In  other  words,  they  are  tend- 
ing to  get  their  feet  into  the  trough  and 
using  their  knowledge  to  deal  as  shrewdly 
as  experts  in  real  estate  or  any  other  com- 


modity. More  than  ever,  information  is 
what  enables  dealers  to  buy  cleverly,  and 
they  are  aware  that  the  more  they  know, 
the  more  money  they  stand  to  make. 

Reference  books  on  every  sector  of  the 
art  world  have  been  published — not  just 
on  paintings  and  drawings  but  on  silver, 
furniture,  and  ceramics,  as  well  as  every 
sort  of  collectible.  Prices  have  been  rising 
because  demand  from  art  dealers  and  other 
professionals  is  intense.  They  buy  just  as 
any  businessman  might  buy  a  new  comput- 
er or  commission  a  piece  of  research.  Sup- 
pose tor  a  moment  there  were  one,  out-of- 
print  book  dealing  with  the  geological 
structure  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Oil 
companies  drilling  there  would  pay  hand- 
somely to  get  hold  of  it.  So,  in  the  art 
world,  it  a  book  contains  vital  information 
that  can  authenticate  a  great  painting,  its 
value  to  a  dealer  can  be  immense. 

All  such  spending  is  allowable  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  Better  still,  the  books  them- 


selves are  almost  certain  to  appreciate  in 
value.  These,  then,  are  the  tools  of  the  art 
trade.  To  be  really  valuable,  however,  a 
book  must  contain  the  best  information 
available  or  at  least  do  the  job  better  than 
anything  else  on  the  market,  for  there  is 
one  risk  factor  in  this  field.  Even  a  high- 
priced  book  can  plummet  in  value  if  a  new 
and  better  source  of  information  appears. 
For  instance,  a  new  listing  of  the  works  of 
the  seventeenth-century  artist  Terbrug- 
ghen  by  an  American  scholar  is  expected 
within  the  next  two  years;  its  publication 
could  knock  the  value  of  Benedict  Nicol- 
son's  book — currently  the  best  on  the  sub- 
ject-^iown  from  $1,000  to  $500. 

Certain  books,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
come the  bible  on  their  subject  as  soon  as 
they  are  published  and,  though  a  small 
supplement  may  appear  later,  are  unlikely 
to  be  superseded.  Daniel  Wildenstein's 
four-volume  listing  of  works  by  Claude 
Monet  is  unquestionably  the  last  word  on 
the  subject.  It  sells  today  for  around 
$2,500.  Is  it  proper  for  a  dealer — and  one 
who  owns  many  Monets  at  that — to  pro- 
duce the  definitive  listing  of  such  an  artist  ? 
In  this  case  all  is  apparently  well,  though 
several  catalogues  raisonnes  bristle  with 
suspect  entries  and  even  include  border- 
line works  from  the  author's  collections. 
Thus  each  catalogue  raisonne  has  a  status 
and  reputation  of  its  own. 

In  even*  sector  of  the  art  world  there  are 
a  few  leading  sages  whose  opinion  carries 
real  weight,  and  one  of  these  is  invariably 
commissioned  to  write  the  catalogue  rai- 
sonne. Large  sums  turn  on  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  a  particular  work,  yet  proper 
consideration  is  not  always  given  it.  The 
author  of  a  standard  work  on  Tintoretto, 
tor  instance,  on  the  evidence  of  a  black- 
and-white  photograph,  included  one 
painting  in  the  appendix  listing  doubtful 
attributions.  The  owner  protested,  and 
when  the  author  saw  the  painting  itself,  all 
doubts  disappeared.  It  was  obviously  genu- 
ine. But  the  damage  was  done — at  least 
until  a  revised  edition  was  published. 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  oj  The  Successful 
Investor 
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Beth  Henley   Cardmember  since  1982. 


Membership 
has  its  privileges" 


Don't  leave  home  without  it! 

Call  1-800-  THE  CARD  to  apply. 
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In  general,  the  more  an 
artist  was  copied  or  "emu- 
lated," the  greater  the  need 
for  a  definitive  listing.  In  the 
case  of  a  famous  old  master 
like  Remhrandt,  a  reliable 
guide  is  essential.  For  years 
to  come,  hopeful  sellers  will 
claim  that  their  drawings 
and  paintings  are  genuine 
Rembrandts.  But  how  will 
dealers  know  for  certain?  Up 
to  now,  the  hest-known  ref- 
erence work  has  been  Hof- 
stede  de  Groot's  epic  Cata- 
logue .  .  .  of  .  .  .  Dutch 
Painters,  published  in  Ger- 
man in  ten  volumes  in  1907— 
28,  now  selling  for  about 
$1,500.  Volume  6  included  a  useful  but  by 
no  means  complete  list  of  Rembrandt's 
paintings.  Works  by  later  Rembrandt 
scholars  such  as  Bredius,  Gerson,  Haak, 
and  Tietze  are  worth  more  than  they  were 
when  published.  The  best  of  them,  Bob 
Haak's  Rembrandt:  His  Life,  Work,  and 
Time,  was  published  in  1969  and  is  now 
worth  $150. 

None  of  these,  however,  can  compare 
with  the  definitive  listing  known  as  A  Cor- 


From  the  Rembrandt  Research  Project  (two  volumes  so  far,  $405  each). 


pus  of  Rembrandt  Paintings,  by  the  Rem- 
brandt Research  Project,  a  mammoth  un- 
dertaking sponsored  by  the  Stichting 
Foundation  of  Amsterdam  (Connoisseur, 
April  1986).  Two  of  the  projected  five  vol- 
umes are  thus  far  in  print.  Volume  1,  cov- 
ering the  years  1625-31,  appeared  in  1982 
at  a  price  of  $405;  volume  2,  covering 
1631-34,  was  published  at  the  same  price 
in  1986.  The  work  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  the  1990s.  The  awesome  deci- 


sion as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  be   admitted   to   the 
oeuvre  is  taken  by  a  commit- 
tee of  art  historians.  Volume 
1  contained  some  surprises, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  The 
PoUsh  Rider,    that  magnifi- 
cent "Rembrandt"  on  which 
the  committee  will  eventu- 
ally pronounce,  may  be  ex- 
cluded. These  and  the  three 
volumes  still  to  come  should 
be  a  boon  to  investors,  for 
they  combine  the  complete- 
ness of  the  true  art  reference 
book  with  the  beauty  of  the 
conventional  art  book.  The 
reproductions,    though 
black-and-white,  are  fine. 
Publishers  often  fail  to  understand  the 
art  professionals'  needs.  Phaidon's  three- 
volume  work  on  Greek  portrait  busts  was 
for  long  respected  by  dealers.  The  publish- 
er's decision  to  bring  out  an  abridged,  one- 
volume  edition  may  have  made  short-term 
commercial  sense  as  a  book  appealing  to 
the  general  reader,  but  for  the  professional 
it  was  all  but  useless. 

This  is  a  field  still  wide  open  for  publish- 
ers, and  it  is  growing  all  the  time.  People  in 


Enjoy  THe  Intracoastal,THlE  Atlantic 
And  A  Bit  Of  THe  Mediterranean. 


As  constant  as  the  tides,  The  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club  has  offered  the 
highest  standard  of  luxury  and  service 
for  over  60  years. 

From  the  Mediterranean  splendor  of 
The  Cloister  palace,  to  the  quiet  so- 
phistication of  The  Boca  Beach  Club7 
every  facet  exudes  the  luster  of  our 
Five-Star,  Five -Diamond  reputation. 

Write  P.O.  Box  225,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33429,  see  your  travel  agent  or  call  toll 
free  800-327-0101.  And  refresh  your 
spirit  at  the  most  sparkling  resort  in  all 
the  world. 


The  Boca  Raton 
Hotel  and  Club 

Qitte  SimplyThe  Best  ■ 


The  s<  rut  of  my  Rigaud  candle  in  the  foyer  welcomes  my  guests.  Its  fragrance  creates  the  cozy 
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atmosphere  in  our  library,  and  its  bouquet  makes  our  suite  at  the  Connaught  more  like  home 
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Even  unlit,  it  perfumes  the  linen  closet.  Days  and  days  of  wonderful  fragrance, 
think  I'll  pick  up  a  few  more  at  K()|\|  Wl  tzK  ()ne  as  a  S^1' tne  rest  ^or  us' 


Candles,  potpourri,  and  room  spray  scented  with  cypress,  spice,  sandalwood,  lavender,  rose,  or  wildflower. 
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v  their  hands  on,  and  prices 
ise  even  when  the  work  is  less 
e.  For  example,  the  English- 
edition  of  Walther  Bemt's  The 
Netherlandish  Painters  of  the  Seventeenth 
tury  was  published  in  1970  at  $37.50. 
The  price  today  is  $700  to  $900.  The  book 
provides  a  single  illustration  of  the  work  of 

One  of  two  volumes:  American  Silver  in  the 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery  ($225 
each). 


M»ine  800  artists,  and  it  is  worrying  to  think 
that  thousands  of  attributions  to  minor 
Dutch  painters  have  been  made  by  dealers 
on  the  strength  of  a  stylistic  affinity  to  one 
black-and-white  illustration.  The  current 
market  price  indicates  the  strength  of 
demand  in  this  field,  and  an  enterprising 
publisher  will  have  to  commission  a 
more  comprehensive  work. 

Definitive  listings  of 

a  painter's  work  are 

mostly   published  in 


small  editions,  often  of  less  than  a  thou- 
sand. Even  when  the  book  has  no 
announced  limit  on  the  edition,  the  price 
t<  iday  is  much  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  it 
had.  Although  publishers  can  always  re- 
print a  successful  book,  in  the  case  of  art 
reference  book>  the\  seldom  do.  For  exam- 
ple, the  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  of 
Alfred  Sislev  was  published  in  1959  in  a 
limited  edition  of  1 ,  200.  Some  copies  may 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  but  there  must 
be  at  least  1 ,000  safely  in  the  hands  of  deal- 
ers, auctioneers,  curators,  libraries,  and, 
of  course,  collectors,  who  love  to  see  their 
own  painting  squarely  on  the  official  list. 
Anvone  wanting  a  copy  today  must  expect 
to  pay  $1,000-$  1,500.  That  is  the  price 
the  market  has  to  set  to  persuade  an  owner 
to  sell,  but  it  is  based  on  the  needs  of  a  few. 
It  doesn't  follow  a  publisher  could  sell  an 
edition  of  even  500  copies  at  $500  apiece. 
With  some  2  50  Picassos  changing  hands 
every  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  thir- 
ty-six-volume listing  by  Christian  Zervos 
is  a  must  for  many  professionals.  The  going 
rate  for  a  complete  calf-bound  set  is  now 
$40,000  (the  cloth  edition  runs  around 
520,000);  tor  collectors  too  it  may  be  a 
sound  buy.  It  you  plan  to  spend  $200,000 
on   a  Picasso  painting,   you  must  know 
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acknowledged 
to  be  the  finest  cigarette 
in  the  world 


London-Paris-New  York 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISH  ED  TOBACCO  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And   May  Complicate   Pregnancy. 


15  mg.  "tar".  1 .3  mg.  nicotine  avler  cigarette  by  FTC  met 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all. . . 
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The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 
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'que  Gift 
ngland 


IN  these  days  of  increasing  urbanisation 
and  industrialisation  it  is  essential  to  try 
and  redress  the  ba.ance.  By  improving  the 
qualitv  of  our  environment  we  also  enhance 
the  quality  of  life 

Imagine  walking  through  beechwoods  in 
Mav  where  bluebells  abound  or  in  lune  when 
foxgloves  push  up  their  magnificent  spikes  of 
pink  and  white.  Indeed  at  any  time  of  year  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  England  s  countryside  is 
truly  enchanting  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  todav 
one  can  rarely  find  woods  such  as  these 

This  is  why  part  of  Checkendon  Park  Estate 
has  been  set  aside  as  an  area  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty  Here  are  those  beechwoods  and 
wild  flowers  here  too  the  quiet  tranquility 
that  you  can  share. 

This  historic  corner  of  England  conjures  up 
evocative  scenes—  Sir  Robert  Marmion  King 
William  s  champion  defending  his  sovereign 
the  Black  Prince  visiting  Checkendon  in  1347 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  men  who  camped  and 
f  ught  here  brave  menwholeftand  sailed  with 
Captain  Cook  and  ghostly  nuns  w  ho  are  said  to 
walk  the  woods  at  midnight  This  is  the  heritage 
of  England  s  green  and  pleasant  land 

Our  aim  is  to  offer  you  the  chance  to  acquire 
a  beautiful  antiquarian  map  of  the  Estate  faith 
fully  reproduced  from  a  hand-coloured  original 
i20x  30  inchesl.  We  hope  this  will  fire  you  with 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  to  v  isit  your  estate 
in  Oxfordshire  on  your  next  holiday  in  England 
a  visit  we  guarantee  will  not  disappoint 

Not  only  will  we  send  you  this  historic  map 
with  heraldic  details  of  previous  owners  i  da  ting 
back  to  the  era  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
1030  ADi  butalsoa  legaldeedof  ownershipfor 
your  commemorativ e  plot 

Checkendon  Park  Estate  can  become  vour 
own  piece  of  England  A  truly  fascinating  and 
original  gift  whether  for  an  anniversary  birth 
day  or  Christmas.  Or  w  hy  not  treat  yourself? 

We  are  sure  that  vou  will  be  absolutely 
delighted  with  these  quality  items  from 
England  for  here  is  our  heritage  that  may 
become  your  family  heirloom.  If  you  are  still 
unsure  about  this  unique  investment  send  for 
our  full  colour  brochure  and  see  for  yourself 

Send  just  £3.50  for  illustrated  colour  brochure  & 
information  oi  our  genealogy  service  or  £  1 00  for  all 
items  direct.  Cheque  American  Express  MasterC.  rd 

£■     CHECKENDON  PARK  ESTATE 

"**3fiP-*"E\nsham  Oxford  OX8  US  England 
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more  than  that  it  is  accepted  within  the 
canon.  You  will  want  to  study  comparable 
Picassos  and  tigure  out  where  it  stands  in 
the  complex  hierarchy  of  his  work — 
whether,  in  short,  it  is  worth  the  money. 

Reference  hooks  on  furniture,  silver, 
and  the  like  are  equally  important,  though 
they  do  not,  of  course,  aim  to  be  compre- 
hensive. A  book  on  Hepplewhite,  tor 
instance,  can  do  no  more  than  illustrate 
well-known  and  highly  regarded  pieces 
typical  of  their  maker.  This  information, 
nevertheless,  allows  dealers  to  check  de- 
tails oi  style,  material,  decoration,  and 
proportion  and  attribute  an  item  to  a 
place,  a  time,  and,  perhaps,  a  maker. 

Three  of  the  key  works  on  furniture  that 
have  been  climbing  in  value  are  The  Dic- 
tionary oj  English  Furniture  (the  1983  fac- 
simile of  the  revised  edition  of  the  original 
Macquoid  and  Edwards  publication  of 
1924-27).  Pierre  Verlet's  French  Cabinet 
Makers  oj  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Odom's  A  History  oj  Italian  Furni- 
ture. The  three-volume  revised  English 
Furniture  was  published  at  $200  and  now 
fetches  $780.  The  Yerlet  was  published  in 
New  York  in  1965  and  is  now  worth  $350- 
$550.  The  two-volume  Odom  appeared  in 
a  limited  edition  of  500  in  New  York  in 
--19  and  now  commands  $1,250. 
Prices  tor  reference  books  on  French  and 
English  furniture  have  moved  taster  than 
the  furniture  itself,  but  even  these  have 
been  outpaced  by  books  on  Italian  furni- 
ture, tor  cassones  and  other  painted  pieces 
make  an  intriguing  study.  The  quality  of 
Italian  workmanship  has  been  seriously 
underrated.  The  surging  Italian  stock  mar- 
ket has  given  domestic  demand  a  shot  in 
the  arm,  while  outside  Italy  dealers  are 
turning  to  Italian  as  anions  the  last  fine 


Three  volumes  from  Zervos's  Picasso 

catalogue  raisonne    some  cost 

as  little  as  $300  . 


European  furniture  that  is  affordable.  Few 
Italian  books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  dealers  are  willing  to  pay  more 
or  less  what  they  are  asked  for  the  impor- 
tant English-language  publications. 

In  every  sector  of  the  art  world,  a  few 
names  really  count.  In  Chinese  ceramics, 

IF  A  BOOK  CAN  AUTHENTICATE 

A  GREAT  PAINTING, 

ITS  VALUE  IS  IMMENSE. 

they  are  Beurdelev,  Gray,  Avers,  and 
Watson,  who  have  written  important 
books  on  subsectors  of  the  held.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  at  least  three  general 
publications  regarded  as  bibles  bv  any  seri- 
ous dealer.  The  twenty-two  volume  Sekai 
Toji  Zens.hu  (Ceramic  Art  of  the  World) 
was  published  in  1975-85  and  is  still  avail- 
able at  around  5100  a  volume.  Volumes  1 
through  19  deal  with  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Korean  ceramics;  the  other  three  deal 
with  those  of  the  Middle  East  and  Europe. 
In  |apanese  and  with  English  captions  to 
the  numerous  illustrations,  this  is  almost 
certain  to  rise  in  value  when  it  goes  out  of 
print.  The  same  applies  to  the  second  Chu- 
gokn  Toji  Zenshu  (Chinese  Ceramics  in 
Chinese  Collections),  which  will  be  a 
thirty-four-volume  work,  eighteen  of  the 
volumes  published  so  far  at  $100  each. 

Finally,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  sump- 
tuously illustrated  reference  on  Chinese 
ceramics  is  the  sixteen-volume  Selected 
PoreeLuntrom  the  National  Palace  Museum, 
which  appeared  in  1966—69.  The  stunning 
illustrations  of  what  is  surely  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Chinese  porcelains  anywhere 
make  this  indispensable  to  anyone  spend- 
ing serious  money  in  the  field,  and  a  feast 
even  tor  the  nonprofessional  eye.  The  Tai- 
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The  original  bath  and 

shower  gelee  from  Europe. 

For  him.  For  her.  For  good. 

Vitabath  in  Spring  Green, 

Fresh  Pink,Tangy  Lemon. 

Available  at  fine  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere. 

©i-1986  Beecham  Cosmetics  Inc. 
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wan  collection  exists  today  because  in 
1949  the  Nationalist  Chinese  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek  carried  off  the  cream  of 
the  imperial  collection  from  Beijing  to 
preserve  it  from  the  Communists. 

Among  the  high  fliers  in  the  silver 
world  are  Three  Centuries  of  French  Domes- 
tic Siker,  published  in  1 960  and  now  worth 
$1,200.  Similarly,  the  two-volume  Ameri- 
can Silver  m  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery, 
which  came  out  in  1970  at  $85,  now  sells 
for  about  $300-$400.  The  system  of  add- 
ing makers'  marks  to  American  silver  and 
the  more  elaborate  British  hallmarking 
system  make  identification  of  silver  com- 
paratively easy.  Yet  dealers  tinker  about 
with  silver,  adding  decoration,  replacing 
feet,  spouts,  and  so  on,  and  even  altering 
marks,  which  is  why  a  comprehensive  pic- 
torial record  of  top-quality  pieces  provides 
a  standard  against  which  almost  any  piece 
can  be  compared. 

Specialist  dealers  are  few  in  number, 
and  prices  vary  considerably,  but  the  over- 
all rise  in  value  for  art  reference  books  is 
estimated  by  Thomas  Heneage,  the  lead- 
ing London  dealer,  at  500  percent  since 
1975,  and  the  outlook  is  good.  Demand 
today  is  fueled  not  just  by  the  great  surge  of 
interest  in  art  worldwide  but  by  collectors 
who  have  had  to  give  up  hope  of  buying 
great  works  of  art  and  decide  to  build  up  a 
rine  art  librarv  instead.  □ 

BUOYANT  BOOKS 


Estimated 
value,  1975 


Retail 
price,  1987 


Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  A 
o/  Spanish  Painting, 
14  volumes  in  20.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1930-46 
Hermann  Voss,  Die  Wakrei 
des  Barock  in  Rom.  Berlin, 
1924 

Benno  Geiger,  Magnasco. 
Bergamo,  1949 
Oreste  Ferrari  and  Giuseppe 
Scavizzi,  Luca  Giordano,  3 
volumes.  Naples,  1966 
Marvin  C.  Ross,  The  Art  of 
Karl  Faberge  and  his  Contem- 
poraries. Norman,  Oklaho- 
ma, 1965 

Pierre  Verier,  Serge  Grand- 
jean,  and  Marcelle  Brunet, 
2  volumes.  Paris, 
1953 

Philip  A.  S.  Phillips,  Paule 
de  Lament.',  limited  edition 
of  250.  London,  1935 
Peter  Thornton,  Baroque 
and  Rococo  Silks.  London, 
1965 


>VY  $1,500 

$100  $600 

$100  $1,000 

$40  $1,200 

$60  $450 

$120  $1,000 

>:v  $1,300 

$40  $200 
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EXPERIENCE  VERSAILLES 

Exquisite  luxury  and  magnificent  detailing  synonymous  with  the  legendary  "Palace  of  Versailles" 

is  translated  into  sheets,  pillowcases,  comforters,  shams.  duvet  covers,  bedskirts.  decorative  pillows,  blankets,  and  towels 

The  Versailles  Collection  in  collaboration  with  the  Versailles  Foundation  and  Gerald  Van  der  Kemp. 

Bed  fashions  in  250  thread  count.  60%  combed  pima  cotton  blend.  40°o  polyester. 

Shown  above:  Pompadour  Lace 


COURT  OF  VERSAI1 
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''Vus'-         For  stores  nearest  vou  call  1-800-237-3209 


CANNON. 

ROYAL  FAMILY 

1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY  10020 


FHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


A  SMOOTH  SAIL 
STRAIGHT  TO  THE  TOP 

BY  JAMES  EGAN 


At  Lincoln  Center's  Avery  Fisher 
Hall,  Cho-Liang  Lin — Jimmy  to  his 
friends — strides  onstage  with  a 
springy  step,  like  a  boxer.  He  flashes 
an  extravagantly  dimpled  smile  at 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  audience  and 
half  turns  toward  the  guest  conductor  An- 
drew Davis.  Then,  after  a  brief,  lyr.c  intro- 
duction from  the  first  violins,  he  tucks  his 
1707  Strad  under  his  chin  and — adding 


expression  with  head,  eyebrows,  and  a 
good  deal  of  body  Chinese — delivers  a  lov- 
ing performance  of  the  familiar  Tchai- 
kovsky Violin  Concerto.  The  tough,  con- 
servative audience,  mostly  subscribers, 
bursts  into  applause  after  the  first  move- 
ment— a  rare  compliment — and  at  the 
end  awards  him  five  curtain  calls  punc- 
tuated with  bravos. 

Andrew  Davis,  the  British-born  music 


director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  was 
delighted,  too.  "I've  looked  forward  to 
doing  the  Tchaikovsky  with  Jimmy,"  he 
said  after  the  concert.  "It's  the  perfect 
vehicle  for  his  style,  for  the  absolute  bril- 
liance, the  passion  with  which  he  plays." 
John  Rockwell,  the  critic  covering  the 

James  Egan  is  a  Connecticut-based  journalist 
with  a  special  interest  in  music. 
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If  anyone  offers  more  buttondowns, 
in  a  wider  variety,  better  quality  or  at  better  prices, 

we  don't  know  of  it. 


It's  possible,  of  course.  It's  a  big 
country.  But  without  question. 
Lands'  End  has  become  a  major 
source  of  buttondown  shirts  in  almost 
even-  conceivable  fabric  and  color,  for 
both  men  and  women. 

The  real  thing.  S 19. 50. 

This  is  the  shirt  that  started  it  all. 
The  cool,  comfortable  lOO^f  cotton 
Oxford  cloth  shin,  with  the  neat,  soft 
buttondown  collar  some  of  you  wore 
and  remember  from  the  Big  Band 
days.  We  were  among  the  first  to  bring 
it  back,  originally  at  S14.  Even  now  it  is 
still  a  remarkable  value  at  just  S19. 50. 
Same  long  tails,  precise  tailoring  and 
all.  But  today,  we  offer  it  in  more 
colors,  in  both  short  and  long  sleeves, 
even  in  Regular  Fit  or  Trim  Fit.  It  does 
need  ironing.  But  our  companion 
shirt — a  carefree  cotton  blend,  also  at 
$19.50 — does  not. 

But  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

You  should  really  check  our  Lands'  End 
catalog  for  the  full  spell-out  of  our 
buttondown  assortment.  But  we  should 
mention  the  Hyde  Park,  beloved  by 
traditionalists  because  it's  cut  from  a 
cotton  Oxford  cloth  as  substantial  as 
any  found  in  the  world  today. 

Or.  for  those  of  you  who  are  into 
the  thoroughly  modern,  we  offer  the 
Pinpoint  Oxford,  with  a  soft,  silky  touch 
that  may  woo  you  away  from  any  other 
kind  of  dress  shirt  vou've  ever  worn. 


We've  also  recently  introduced  a 
wonderful  new  line  of  Broadcloth 
Buttondowns.  for  you  unlucky  souls 
who  must  march  off  to  work  in  a  suit. 

Dress-tailored  sportshirts  too. 

Our  buttondown  story  goes  beyond 
dress  shirts.  We  also  offer  a  goodly 
selection  of  fine  "dress  tailored" 
sportshirts,  the  kind  you  can  wear  just 
as  comfortably  under  a  blazer  as  with 
your  oldest,  most  disreputable  khakis. 
The  buttondown  sportshirts  you'll 
find  in  our  catalog  van;  of  course,  with 
the  season.  In  spring  and  summer, 
choose  traditional  favorites  like  Indian 
Madras  and  seersucker.  And  in  fall  and 
winter,  glory  in  an  assortment  that 
includes  ginghams,  flannels,  brushed 
twill  Highlanders,  and  the  undisputed 
king  of  all  sportshirts — English  Viyella. 
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We  go  far  beyond  shirts. 

What  Lands'  End  has  goes  beyond 
shirts,  even  beyond  our  famous  soft 
luggage,  sportswear  and  accessories. 
The  Lands'  End  tradition  affects 
everything  we  offer  you. 

First,  quality.  Then,  price . 
.And  always,  always  service. 

That's  why  we  can  offer  a  guarantee 
that  would  put  lesser  merchants  out 
of  business.  Simplv: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 

If  we're  new  to  you.  we  don't  ask 
that  you  trust  us.  Simply  try  us. 
Bv  phone,  vou  can  reach  us  toll-free  24 
hours  a  day  at  1-800-356-4444. 

Or  send  in  this  coupon.  Whether 
you  order  a  shirt  or  not.  we'll  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our 
latest  Lands'  End  catalog. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands' End     Dept    zx-oi 
Dodgeville.  WI  53595 

Name 

Address 

Citv 


State. 


_Zip_ 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 
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York  Times,  was  a  shade 

ring   himself   unconvinced 

;cial,    heretofore  unheard 

being  made  about  rhe  mu- 

conceded,  "as  an  .   .   .   hon- 

:  of  a  classic  by  one  of  our 

olinsts,  it  served  very  well." 

At  twenty-seven,  Cho-Liang  Lin  be- 
-  with  such  other  ascending  stars  as 
the  Israeli  Shlomo  Mint:  and  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter,  of  West  Germany,  in  the 
front  rank  or  young  violin  virtuosos  of  the 
generation  following  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Pinchas  Zukerman.  Lin  has  appeared  with 
almost  even"  major  orchestra  around  the 
world.  He  will  plav  more  than  a  hundred 
concerts  in  the  1987— 8fi  season,  at  tees 
ranging  up  to  $7  5(X  When  he  appeared 
at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  the  Mostlv  M  : 
Festival  in  1979,  the  event  he  regards  as 
the  official  beginning  of  his  big-time  con- 
cert career,  Allen  Hughes  wrote  in  the 
Neu  York  Times.  "He  played  Mozart's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  (K.2 lo>  so 
splendidlv  from  even.'  point  of  view  that 
one  could  hardlv  believe  it  even  as  it  was 
happening."  Thiat  is  the  sort  of  reception 
that  might  rum  a  young  artist's  head.  Nor 
Lin's.  "All  I  have  to  do  is  plav  a  Heitet: 
record,"  he  has  said,  "and  I  realize  how 
much  I  have  to  leam." 

In  his  sunlit  corner  apartment  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  River,  Lin  relaxes,  wear- 
ing his  generation's  uniform  of  T-shirt  and 
chinos.  He  is  just  back  from  a  breathless, 
six-week  tour,  including  stops  in  six  Euro- 
pean cities.  Within  three  days,  he  will  plav 
the  two  Brahms  Sextets  tor 
Strings  with  Isaac  Stern  and  a 
stellar  group  at  a  sold-out  Car- 
negie Hall.  Then  come  per- 
formances in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  and  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  as  warm-ups  tor  his 
ranees  at  Lincoln  Center. 
It's  a  killing  schedule,  but  Lin 
survives,  to  talk  easily  and  with 
beguiling  charm  about  his  earlv 
life,  his  teachers,  his  music,  his 
fellow  artists. 

Cho-Liang  Lin,  whose  next 
appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
on  January  10,  will,  if  all  goes  as 
planned,  also  mark  his  naturali- 
zation as  an  American  citizen, 
was  born  in  Taiwan  in  1960, 
the  only  child  of  parents  who 
loved  music,  both  Oriental  and 
Western.  His  father  was  a  nu- 
clear physicist,  his  mother  an 
English  teacher.  Thev  consid- 
ered it  a  sign,  so  £oes  a  family 


tale,  when  their  infant,  kicking  in  his  crib, 
beat  time  to  their  records  At  age  tour,  the 
hov  was  so  fascinated  with  an  older  play- 
mate's violin  that  his  parents  gave  him  a 
Idle  of  cardboard  strung  with  fishing 
line.  "My  bow  was  a  chopstick."  he  says 
with  a  laugh.  It  did  not  have  to  serve  tor 
long.  Lin  cherishes  a  vivid  memory  of  his 
first  real  violin,  quarter-size,  given  to  him 
at  age  five.  "The  excitement!"  he  ex- 
claims. "Just  to  hold  it,  and  when  I 
plucked  the  strings,  something  actually 
rang." 

LIN  STRUTS  FOR  "A  PURE 

SOUND,  LIKE  THE  GREATEST 

HUMAN  VOICES." 

Although  rather  a  prodigy-,  Lin  man- 
aged to  lead  a  normal  childhood,  practic- 
ing no  more  than  an  hour  or  so  a  day  and 
then  plaving  ball  or  watching  TV.  He  was 
never  pushed.  He  believes  that  that  ac- 
counts tor  the  joy  he  takes  in  his  music 
today.  His  first  intensive  studv  started  at 
age  nine  with  Sylvia  Lee.  a  Taiwanese 
graduate  of  rhe  New  England  Conservato- 
ry of  Music.  "She  taught  me  the  discipline 
of  practicing  tour  hours  a  day,"  he  says. 
Under  her  guidance,  he  entered  and  won 
the  Taiwan  National  Youth  Competition 
at  age  eleven  and  then  made  his  first  for- 
eign torav.  to  Osaka.  Japan,  where  he 
plaved  tor  the  Japan  String  Instructors 
---  ciation. 

A  year  later,  his  father  died  of  cancer, 
and  his  mother  sent  him  to  live  with  an 


uncle  in  Australia  and  study  at  the  Sydney 
Conservatorium.  His  teacher  was  Robert 
Pikler,  a  Hungarian  pupil  of  the  composers 
Bartok  and  Kodak.  "With  Pikler.  I 
learned  how  to  make  music  in  the  old 
srvle."  savs  Lin.  "He  emphasized  chamber 
music,  so  I  learned  to  be  aware  of  the  other 
musicians  around  me.  Even  now,  when  I 
plav  a  concerto,  I  always  listen  to  the  other 
instruments  in  the  orchestra.  In  Taiwan 
the  emphasis  was  on  speed:  the  taster  you 
plav,  the  better  vou  are.  Pikler  opened  a 
new  door  of  chamber  music  to  me,  espe- 
cially Mozart." 

It  was  in  Sydney,  too,  that  Lin  first 
heard  Itzhak  Perlman.  After  a  series  of 
concerts  that  the  younger  violinist  still 
remembers  as  "asrounding,"  Perlman 
came  to  the  Conservatorium  to  conduct  a 
master  class.  "To  be  honest,  I  didn't  do 
ven  well  there,"  savs  Lin.  "I  was  only  thir- 
teen, just  out  of  elementary-  school,  and 
too  brash  tor  mv  own  good.  After  I  played  a 
Mendelssohn  concerto  tor  him  rather  fee- 
bly. Perlman  talked  not  about  mv  playing 
but  about  his  Juilliard  education  with 
Dorothy  DeLav."  The  Strod,  the  London- 
based  international  bible  of  stringed- 
instrument  players,  recently  called  her 
"America's  foremost  violin  teacher." 

Jimmy  Lin  waited  two  years  tor  the 
break  that  would  bring  him,  the  Juilliard 
School,  and  Dorothy  DeLav  together. 
When  he  was  fifteen,  he  left  Australia 
with  a  one-way  ticket  to  New  York  Cirv 
and  5300  pinned  inside  his  jacket,  all  that 
his  mother  could  afford.  It  was  a  risky  ven- 
ture. Only  it  he  made  it  in  the 
Juilliard  audition  could  he  get  a 
student  visa  and  stay.  DeLav. 
head  of  the  violin  faculty,  ac- 
cepted him  promptly  as  her  own 
pupil. 

Lin  also  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  welcomed  at  the  airport  by 
his  sponsors  Porter  and  Susan 
McKeever,  an  internationally 
minded  couple  who  took  him 
into  their  suburban  New  York 
household.  "We  tell  in  love 
with  Jimmy  right  away,  and 
ever  since,  he's  been  a  member 
of  the  family,  like  any  of  our 
other  kids."  savs  Porter  McKee- 
ver, former  president  of  the 
L'nited  Nations  Association 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Asia  Socie- 
ty. Savs  Lin.  "What  they  did  for 
me  no  one  else  has  done  other 
than  my  parents  .  .  .  provided 
a  home  when  1  needed  one,  a 
sense  of  family  warmth;  helped 
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Lin  on  Disc 

Lin's  latest  release,  a  lyric,  all-Mozart  beauty, 
pairs  the  composer's  third  and  tirth  Violin  Con- 
certos, with  the  Adagio  in  E  Major  as  a  bonus. 
The  conductor  is  Raymond  Leppard,  leading 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  The  same 
forces  are  reassembled  tor  the  other  three  Mo- 
zart Violin  Concertos,  due  in  the  stores  shortly. 

In  a  lusher,  more  romantic  vein,  Lin  plays 
the  Bruch  Concerto  No.  1  and  Scottish  Fantasy 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
ducted bv  Leonard  Slatkin.  His  accounts  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  in  E  Minor  and  the 
Saint-Saens  Concerto  No.  3  in  B  Minor  with 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Mi- 
chael Tilson  Thomas  make  a  glorious  pairing. 
A  bit  more  out  of  the  way  but  no  less  rewarding 
is  Lin's  recording  of  Haydn's  Concerto  No.  1  in 
C  Major  coupled  with  the  Yieuxtemps  Con- 
certo No.  5  in  A  Minor,  with  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  Neville  Marnner  conducting.  With 
the  pianist  Andre-Michel  Schub,  Lin  offers  an 
enthusiastically  received  all-Stravinsky  recital 
(Suite  Italienne,  Duo  Concertant,  and  Divertimen- 
to) that  is  fresh,  taut,  and  altogether  splendid. 

The  early  Lin  disc  Bravura,  with  Sandra  Riv- 
ers as  accompanist,  is  a  melange  of  works  by 
Falla,  Sarasate,  Kreisler,  Schumann,  Mozart, 
Rachmaninoff,  Wieniawski.  Encore  addicts  will 
love  it. 

All  Lin's  recordings — most  of  which  are 
available  on  compact  disc  and  cassette  as  well  as 
conventional  LP — appear  on  the  CBS  Master- 
works  label.  — J.E. 


ease  me  through  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
competitive  musical  atmosphere  any- 
where, Juilliard." 

Two  years  later,  McKeever  arranged 
with  his  friend  John  B.  Oakes,  then  a 
senior  editor  o{  the  New  York  Times,  to 
take  Lin  into  the  Oakeses'  stately  Fifth 
Avenue  apartment,  so  that  he  would  be 
closer  to  school.  There,  for  almost  five 
years,  again  as  a  welcome  member  of  a  fam- 
ily, the  boy  found  a  window  on  the  world 
of  politics,  economics,  literature — a 
rounded  life  beyond  music.  The  Oakeses 
recall  the  period  with  pleasure.  "Please 
don't  shut  the  door,"  they  would  say, 
when  he  wanted  to  practice. 

One  can  well  imagine.  Lin  says  he  tries 
to  achieve  "a  pure  sound,  like  the  greatest 
human  voices,"  adding,  "You  can  never 
let  a  soprano  scream  away,  or  a  tenor  belt 
out  fortissimo  after  fortissimo.  If  you  ask 
me  which  pianist  I  prefer,  Murray  Perahia 
or  Lazar  Berman,  I  would  always  choose 
Perahia's  lyric  style."  DeLay  today  charac- 
terizes his  playing  as  being  "in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  elegance,  aristocratic,  and  with  tre- 
mendous energy. " 

A  maternal,  Kansas-born  woman — for 
Lin,  part  career  adviser,  part  shrink,  and 
known  through  the  violin  world  as  a  phe- 
nomenal diagnostician — DeLay  celebrat- 
ed her  seventieth  birthday  last  spring.  It  is 
said  that  she  treats  all  her  students  as  if 
they  were  her  children,  but  Lin  appears  to 
have  received  a  special  nurturing.  "DeLay 
taught  me  how  to  solidify  my  playing,  how 
to  enlarge  my  sense  of  projection, "  he  says. 
"She  was  the  main  influence  in  my  musical 
life.  From  her  1  learned  how  to  play  the 
violin  in  a  way  suitable  for  a  3,000-seat 
concert  hall.  Projection  is  so  important.  If 
you're  playing  in  your  living  room  you  can 
play  for  yourself.  In  Carnegie  Hall,  if  no- 
body can  hear  you,  what's  the  point.'" 

"PLEASE  DON'T  SHUT  THE 

DOOR,"  LIN'S  HOSTS  WOULD 

SAY  WHEN  HE  PRACTICED. 

He  warms  up  to  his  favorite  subject:  per- 
fecting his  mastery  of  the  violin.  "We  cov- 
ered the  spectrum, "  he  says:  "the  left-hand 
technique,  how  to  play  in  tune,  how  to  be 
expressive  without  vibrato,  how  to  coordi- 
nate tne  left  hand  with  the  right,  how  to 
draw  the  sound  out  with  more  vigor,  more 
excitement,  or  with  more  calm.  We  trans- 
lated all  this  into  technical  terms  like  how 
speed,  bow  pressure,  speed  patterns.  This 
was  the  most  important  technical  advice  I 
ever  received.     I  still  go  back  to  her." 

In  his  second  year  with  DeLay,  Lin  won 
the  Juilliard  Violin  Competition  as  well  as 
first  prize  in  Spain's  Queen  Sophia  Inter- 
national Competition.  Before  he  was  grad- 
uated, he  had  signed  an  exclusive  record- 
ing contract  with  CBS  Masterworks  and 
was  performing  some  sixty  concerts  a  year 
around  the  world,  having  been  snapped  up 
as  a  client  by  the  prestigious  management 
firm  ICM  Artists,  Ltd.,  which  also  man- 
ages the  likes  of  Isaac  Stern  and  the  cellist 
Yo  Yo  Ma. 

Stern  was  a  profound  influence  on  Lin. 
"I've  been  familiar  with  his  recordings 
since  I  was  seven  years  old,"  the  younger 
man  says.  "When  I  began  going  to  his  con- 
certs, I  realized  what  a  phenomenal  mu- 
sician he  is,  apart  from  being  a  great  violin- 
ist. He  wants  to  know  the  music  first  as  a 
composition,  learns  it  as  a  violin  piece. 
and  then" — hushed  awe — "he  plays  it." 
Stern  has  said  of  Lin,  who  performed  at  his 
sixtieth-birthday  celebration,  "The  beau- 
ty of  his  tone  and  technique  is  matched 
only  by  the  warmth  of  his  smile."  It  is  true 
that  musicians  seldom  bad-mouth  one  an- 
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the  special  gift . . . 
that  really  counts! 


The  Electronic  Bridge  Scorepad... 
Enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
Charles  H.  Goren.  Scores  rubber 
bridge  easily,  accurately,  automat- 
ically. Keeps  running  tab  on  "We" 
and  "They".  Shows  who  is  leading 
and  by  how  much.  Elegant  alumi- 
num case  on  solid  rosewood  base. 
Ideal  for  beginner  or  expert. 

1-800-572-9191 

In  Illinois,  call  (312)  498-5461 
Please  call  9  to  5  Central,  weekdays 
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other,  but  rhe  Hallelujah  Chorus  for  Lin 
sounds  entirely  sincere.  "He's  a  superstar 
now,"  says  the  Israeli  pianist  Yehm  Bronf- 
man, who  has  known  Lin  since  their  stu- 
dent days  at  Juilliard,  "but  he  hasn't 
changed;  he  is  the  same  wonderful,  outgo- 
ing, friendly,  jolly  Jimmy." 

By  way  of  recreation,  Lin  follows  base- 
ball (he  is  a  loyal  Yankees  fan)  and  tennis 
(he  hits  a  nice  topspin  forehand).  Another 
hobby  is  records,  and  his  apartment  is 
loaded  with  state-of-the-art  sound  equip- 
ment. His  tastes  are  eclectic:  symphonies, 
followed  by  opera,  chamber  music,  piano, 
pop — pop  as  in  Stevie  Wonder,  Michael 
Jackson — and  jazz,  such  as  Miles  Davis 
and  Wynton  Marsalis.  He  listens  little  to 
violin  music:  "If  I'm  already  playing  thirty 
Mendelssohn  concertos  a  season,  1  don't 
have  to  come  home  and  listen  to  more." 

Having  been  helped  so  generously  by 
others  at  the  start  of  his  career,  Lin  strives 

"THE  BEAUTY  OF  HIS 

TONE  IS  MATCHED  ONLY  BY  THE 

WARMTH  OF  HIS  SMILE." 

to  help  other  young  musicians  in  turn.  He 
has  taken  under  his  wing  many  young  Chi- 
nese music  students  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States.  An  alumnus  not  only  of 
Juilliard  but  also  of  Vermont's  noted  Marl- 
boro Music  School  and  Festival,  he  last 
year  wrote  Marlboro's  artistic  director,  Ru- 
dolf Serkin,  on  behalt  of  Li  Jian,  a  gifted 
twenty-two-year-old  pianist  from  Shang- 
hai, who  hoped  to  participate  in  the  festi- 
val. He  enclosed  a  tape  of  Li  playing  the 
Emperor  Concerto.  That  did  it.  Lin's  con- 
fidence in  the  pianist  appears  to  have  been 
well  placed.  When  the  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  of  China  played  Lincoln 
Center  this  past  October,  on  its  first 
American  tour,  it  was  Li  Jian  who  was 
engaged  as  the  soloist,  performing  in  Rav- 
el's flashy  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major. 

Jimmy  Lin  carries  the  burdens  of  celeb- 
rity with  humor  and  good  grace.  In  Japan, 
police  have  had  to  clear  the  way  for  his  car 
after  a  concert,  and  once,  in  Taiwan, 
fans — in  a  display  Lin  hastens  to  charac- 
terize as  unusual — started  to  tear  off  his 
clothes.  In  this  country,  groupies  have 
been  more  restrained;  young  women  with 
long,  dark  hair  and  Pre-Raphaelite  faces 
simply  gather  outside  his  dressing  room. 
He  still  has  a  sense  of  wonder  at  his  spec- 
tacular success  since  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try, a  mere  dozen  years  ago.  It  one 
expresses  awe  at  his  accomplishments,  he 
says,  "Sometimes  I  overwhelm  myself." 
And  then  he  laughs  out  loud.  D 
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Columbia  Pictures  Page  T,"  (top  left)  Elie  Nadelm 
li'Orchesn  medium,  painted  cherry  wood  and 

(with  base);  (top  right)  <  Sotheby's, 
1987;  (bottom)  medium,  illuminated  manuscript  on  vel 
lum;  size,  185  mm  x  1 1>  mm   Page  7  J   Medium,  inlaid  with 

II  vu>rk  and  .i  cabochon  garnet  foi  the  eye;  size,  5" 
long  Pages  99  103  Champagne,  courtesy  Shen 
mann,  In-  .  N.Y.C.;  Schramsberg  Vineyards,  Calistoga, 
Calil  .  P.irk  Avenue  Liquoi  Shop,  N.Y.C.;  Iron  Horse 
Vineyards,  Sebastopol,  Calif.;  Scharffenberger  Cellars, 
Ukiah,  Calil  .  Van  Jet  Kamp  Champagne  Cellars,  Ken- 
wood, Calif.;  S.  Anderson  Vineyard  lit  r. ie.es 
Elite;  hair,  Michael 
Tammaro  tor  Humble  ex  Humble.  Pages  1 1(^121  and  123: 
Hair,  Sally  Hershberger  foi  \ isages  Style,  makeup,  Kathy 
|eung  tut  Visages  Style  Page  117.  Model,  |ulie  Landau 
erg.  Page  lll»  Model, 
Page  120:  Model,  Robbi  Chong  Page  123 
Model,  Christa  Aboitiz.  Page  I  SO:  The  (  In 
Hunt,  VD.  200-250;  size,  2  IS  m  \  1.45  m.  Page  I  )1:  (left 
and  right  margins)  Details,  Banquet  in  the  Amphitheater, 
220;  size,  1.45  m  x  I.  SI  m;  (top  left)  Personi/icu- 
I  size,  1  10  m  \  1 .09  in.  (bot 
torn  left)  7'u  Lad)  of  Carthage,  htth  sixth  century  A.D.; 
size,  1.08  m  x  1.02  m;  (right  middle)  Head  o/  Medusa,  third 
century  \.D.;sizi  39  cm  Pages  130-131:  Mosaics 
reproduced  courtesy  American  Museum  ol  Natural  History. 
New  Yotk  Page  124:  Illustrations  of  architectural  details, 
courtesy  Historic  Ornament  './me.  by  C.  B. 
Griesbach,  1975  by  Hover  Publications,  Inc.  Page  126: 
(left  middle)  brit:  von  der  Schulenberg/The  World  oj  Interi- 
ors; (left  bottom)  lames  Mortimer/The  World  oj  ln(cru>r\ 
Page  132  (left)  William  Beckman,  Delia  1983,  detail; 
medium,  charcoal  and  p.istel  on  paper;  size,  83  V  x  SO  - " 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  VX'iltreJ  P.  and  Rose  I  Co- 
hen Purchase  Fund,  the  Neysa  McMein  Purchase  Award, 
the  Richard  and  Dorothy  Rodgers  bund,  and  the  Drawing 
Committee  S4  Is.  (center  rear)  Robert  Beauchamp,  Unri- 

\.  medium,  graphite;  size,  S6"  x  7^V',  Purchase, 
with  funds  trom   the  Albert   A.    List   Family   72.23;   (top 
right)    Robert    Ameson,    Frontal,    19S0,    Jet.nl,   medium, 
icrylii  .  *  )onte,  and  mixed  media  on  paper,  size 
41  i       '     ";    Purchase,    with   funds   from   Nancy    M. 

O'Boyle  in  honor  of  Flora  Miller  Irving  80.21;  (bottom 
rigl  i'  David  Smith,  Untitled,  1961,  Jer.nl.  medium,  black 
e»;  ink  on  paper,  size,  26"  \  41",  Purchase,  with  tunJs 
trom  the  H.  van  Ameringen  Foundation  79.41,  Collection 
of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  N.Y.C.  (4)  Page 
133:  Medium,  colored  ink  on  frosted  Mylar,  size,  HU"  \ 
71  Vz";  Purchase,  with  funds  from  rhe  John  1.  H.  Baur  Pur- 
chase Fund,  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Anthony  Fisher  Purchase 
Fund,  and  the  Laudet  Foundation  Drawing  Fund  82  15; 
photo,  Gamma  One  Conversions,  Inc..  N.Y.C.  Page  M4 
Medium,  ink  on  piper,  size,  11  24",  W:  51";  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Edwin  A.  Bergman 
HO.  54,  photo,  Geoffrey  Clements,  Staten  Island,  N.Y  Page 
MS  Size,  22  x  30";  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Laudet 
Foundation  Drawing  bund  79.45;  photo,  Geoffrey  Clem- 
ents, Staten  Island,  N  Y  Page  1  if>:  (top)  Size,  22V'  \ 
29'  .  i  lift  of  Theodore  Roszak  Estate  83.33.6;  photo.  Geof- 
frey Clements,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  (bottom)  sue,   tl  V  x 

I  1  80;  photo,  i  1985  by  D.  I.unes  Dee.  Page  1  !7 
Medium,  acrylic  an  J  charcoal  on  paper;  size,  84%"  b\  48"; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Joel  and  Anne  Ehrenkranz  82.  5, 
photo,  Geoffrey  Clements,  Staten  Island,  N  Y  Page  156: 
Books,  courtesy  I  reus  Books,  Ltd.,  New  York;  Picasso  Cat- 
alogue Raisonne,  published  K  Cahier  des  Arts,  Pans.  Rem- 
brandt, published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  New  York, 
(lett)  Rembrandt.  Jeremiah,  Lamenting  the  Destruction  oj 
Jerusalem,  1630,  detail,  Rijksmuscum,  Amsterdam;  and 
Monet,  volume  2,  published  by  Bihliotheque  des  Arts,  Par- 
is. Paye  ISM:  Rembrandt  Research  Projccr,  published  by 
M  iron  Ni|hoft.  Boston  and  'S  Gravenhage,  Holland.  Rem- 
brandt Bum  uj  a  Young  Man,  lnt2.  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  Ohio.  Page  160  American  Silver,  published  by  Yale 
Universiry  Press,  New  Haven  Page  162  Courtesy  Cahier 
Je- Arts,  Pans,  various  sketches  by  Pic. ism. 
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you  can  still 

order  the  ^Fcuit^gftheoMonth  Club 

in  time  for  Christmas!    s  « 

Call  FREE  800-547-3033 


FOR* 
ORDERS 

ONLY 


WHAT  A  GIFT!  Month  after  month,  the  world's  finest  fruit,  starting  at 
Christmas  with  Crisp  Mountain  Apples  and  continuing  with  a  whole  parade  of 
gorgeous  gift,  boxes. 

CALL  TODAY.  Our  toll-free  lines  are  open  4  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Pacific  Time, 
every  day  except  Christmas,  through  December  31.  Use  your  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS,  VISA  or  MASTERCARD,  or  send  us  your  check  by  January  2. 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  DELIVERY  we  must  have  your  order  by  December  18. 
After  that  date,  we'll  rush  your  gift  as  much  as  possible,  and  send  a  message  by 
priority  mail  announcing  that  your  gift  is  on  the  way  .  .  .  OR  you  can  take 
advantage  of  our  new  Express  Delivery  Service. 

EXPRESS  SERVICE  FOR  LATE  ORDERS  For  Christmas  delivery  of 
orders  received  DECEMBER  19  through  DECEMBER  21,  please  add 
H0.00  for  each  gift  to  cover  UPS  2nd  Day  Air  delivery  charges.  For  orders 
received  ON  DECEMBER  22,  add  *25.00  for  each  gift  to  cover  Federal 
Express  delivery  charges. 


The  Original, 
One-and-Only 


9™t#h*ntheiul> 


The  Gift  That 
Keeps  on  giving 


3-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  112. .  *4495  delivered 
Surprise  'em  with  gorgeous  gift  boxes  for  Christ- 
mas, February  and  March! 
5-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  142. .  *7295  delivered 
Keeps  coming  and  coming  —  Christmas,  March, 
May,  July,  September. 


8-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  152.  *1 1495  delivered 
Delight  'em  to  pieces  again  and  again.  Christmas, 
Feb.,  March.  May,  July,  Aug..  Sept.,  Nov. 
12-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  202.  *16995  delivered 
Flabbergasting.  A  gorgeous  gift  every  single 
month  of  the  year. 


EASY  TO  ORDER!  Call  800-547-3033  and  give  us  your  list  of  names.  We'll 
rush  a  membership  booklet  describing  each  gift  to  come.  Each  gift  package 
carries  your  personal  greeting. 

THE  QUALITY'S  GUARANTEED.  You  and  those  who  receive  your  gifts 
must  be  completely  pleased  or  we'll  make  things  right.  That's  a  promise. 


'All  other  calls: 
(503)  776-2400 

; 
©1987,  Harry  and  David 


* 

Dept.  83,  Medford,  Oregon  97501 
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APIMYTHEBKI 
ON  THE  MARKET  KHMT1 

"You  see  before  you  the  best-kept  secret  on  the  outomotive  morket  toder^  w/^ 

"In  every  category . . .  the  Peugeot  505  Turbo  Wagon  redefines  the  term  station  wagon.lt* 
fun  toS-auXesponsive,  good  handling  something  of  a  Prest,ge  car,  and  nowhere  n, 
as  expensive  as  a  Mercedes  wagon  or  even  the  Audi  OUUU.  -Motor  Trend /Oct.* 

"Keep  it  on  the  right  line  through  curves  with  the  engine  on  boost  and  the  Peugeot  wop 
will  maintain  velocities  that  would  make  many  a  sports  ^cnnge^^^  ^.^  ^ 


1987  "Peugeot  Motors  of  America.  Inc. 
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